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Strahan  and  Preston, 


INTRODUCTION 


npHE  Speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  contain  such  a 
various  fund  of  political  information,  that 
however  imperfect  t|ie  reports  of  them  may  be, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  public  loss  if  any  of 
them  had  been  suffered  to  perish,  or  if,  by 
being  scattered  through  the  parliamentary  his- 
tory of  the  country,  for  the  long  space  of  nearly 
forty  years,  they  could  not,  without  difficulty, 
have  been  brought  under  one  view,  or  be  rea- 
dily referred  to,  as  the  subjects  of  them  might 
occur  hereafter. 

With  these  impressions,  the  Editor  was  in- 
duced to  set  about  a  collection  of  Mr,  Fox's 
Speeches,  from  his  entrance  into  Parliament  in 
1768,  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1806 ;  pre* 
fixing  to  each  Speech,  as  he  went  along,  suqh 
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an  historical  sketch  as,  while  it  rendered  the 
subject  of  the  Speech  intelligible,  should,  at  the 
isame  time,  present  the  reader  with  a  correct 
and  undisguised  view  of  the  parliamentary 
conduct,  on  all  great  questions,  not  only  of 
Mr.  Fox,  but  of  the  party  of  which  he  was, 
for  so  many  years,  the  leader. 

When  the  Speeches  were  at  length  collected 
together,  the  Editor,  before  he  resolved  to 
publish  them,  requested  permission  of  Lord 
Erskine  to  send  them  to  his  Lordship,  that  he 
might  judge  whether,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, they  ;were  worthy  of  publication.  Lord 
Erskine,  after  obligingly  saying  in  answer,  that 
at  his  earliest  leisure  he  would  look  at  them^ 
wrote  the  following  Letter  to  the  Editor,  which 
he  has  obtained  his  Lordship's  permission  to 
publish,  and  which  renders  any  further  pre&ce 
unnecessary. 

J.  WRIGHT. 

Panton  Square^ 
May  10.  i8i$. 


LETTER 


FROM 


LORD   ERSKINE 

To  the  Editor. 

S  I  Hj  LondoTh  May  i,  1815. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  with  the  Speeches 
of  Mr*  Fox,  which  you  have  sent  for  my 
consideration. 

In  proposing  me  as  the  arbiter  of  their  pub- 
lication, after  the  great  trouble  which  must  have 
attended  ^the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
them,  you  abundantly  manifest  the  good  faith 
of  the  application ;  because,  having  lived  in  the 
most  affectionate  friendship  with  that  truly  great 
man,  having  the  utmost  reverence  for  his  me- 
mory, and  having  heard  from  his  own  lips  many 
of  the  speeches,  the  notes  of  which  you  have 
sent  me,  you  must  have  supposed  I  should  be 
likely,  above  most  others,  to  lament,  that  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  could  give  but  a  very 
faint  representation  of  their,  merits.  The  ex- 
pression of  this  regret  is,  however, 'no  preface 
to  my  wishing  they  should  be  suppressed.  — -Far 
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j&om  it.  Many  of  them  I  know  to  have  been 
preservedby  Mr.  Terry,  personally  attached  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  better  qualified  by  his  talents  and  habits 
than  any  man  I  know,  to  do  them  justice ;  one 
or  more  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  O'Bryen  j  and 
even  those  which  have  been  collected  from  the 
published  debates  of  the  day,  with  such  assist- 
ance only  as  your  own  industrious  care  may 
have  provided,  are  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
Indeed,  1  cannot  conceive  a  more  difficult 
or  painful  exertion  of  the  human  faculties, 
than  that  by  which  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment are  generally  preserved,  and  so  far  front 
being  disposed  to  peevish  criticisms  upon  their 
imperfections,  I  have  always  thought  that  where 
malice  or  undue  partialities  could  not  be  fairly 
attributed  to  them,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
utmost  encouragement  and  indulgence. — It 
would  leave  a  wretched  blank  in  our  .his- 
tory, and  might  in  the  end  be  fatal  to  our  liber- 
ties,  if  they  were  prohibited,  or  should  fall  into 
disuse. 

They  must,  of  course,  come  very  short  of 
preserving,  in  their  original  lustre,  those  extra* 
ordinary  specimens  of  eloquence,  which  but 
rarely  occur  even  in  this  accomplished  country ; 
but,  if  they  approach  as  hear  as  is  practicable, 
without  the  aid  of  short  hand,  which  in  its  per- 
fection is  a  most  rare  talent,  and  which  in  par- 
liament can  seldom  be  resorted  to,  they  are  stiU 
highly  valuable.  —  It  would  be  an  absurd  objec- 
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tion  to  a  bust  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  tHat 
the  vigour  of  the  eye  was  lost  in  the  marble, 
and  the  lips  cold  and  silent,  which  were  the 
fountains  of  their  fame.  —  It  would  be  as  strange 
a  criticism  on  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
that  rare  animals,  however  ingeniously  pre- 
served, were  but  feeble  representations  of  them 
when  living;  — that  though  we  observed  the 
form  of  a  lion,  we  could  not  hear  him  roar,  nor 
see  him  stalking  over  the  desart  in  the  tremen- 
dous majesty  of  his  dominion ;  —  or  that  though 
we  could  not  but  admire  the  form  and  plumage 
of  an  eagle,  we  should  account  it  nothing,  be- 
cause his  vast  wings  were  not  in  motion,  nor 
his  prey  flying  dismayed  under  their  shadow. 

Such  feelings  are,  happily,  not  natural.  —  It  is 
folly  to  expect  what  is  unattainable,  and  no  less 
so  to  reject  or  undervalue  what  we  may  enjoy 
by  art  and  contrivance,  because  the  highest  art 
and  contrivance  can  neither  reach  nor  approach 
to  nature.  I  am,  therefore,  highly  gratified 
with  your  projected  publication,  and  you  are 
welcome  to  publish  this  opinion,  if  you  think  it 
will  be  useful  to  its  reception  with  the  public 

These  observations  are,  however,  more  appli-^ 
cable  to  the  best  memorials  of  our  debates  in 
parliament,  or  of  the  pleadings  in  our  courts  of 
justice,  than  they  would  have  been  to  those  of 
the  ancient  world.  —  The  great  orations  of  anti- 
quity were  composed  with  the  utmost  labour^ 
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were  carefully  worked  upon  and  refined  by  their 
few  great  authors,  and  pronounced  in  public 
afler  all  the  previous  study  which  is  necessary 
to  bestow  perfection  upon  the  impassioned  de- 
clamations of  the  stage  :  —  but  these  splendid 
compositions,  though  they  have  conferred  an  im-r 
piortal  fame  upon,  eloquence,  though  they  have 
been  the  sources:  of  the  purest  taste,  and  have 
given  the  happiest  direction  to  British  genius, 
have  nevertheless  produced  in  England .  a  cha- 
racter of  public  speaking  entirely  different,  and, 
in  my  mind,  beyond  all  comparison  superior^ 
The  great  affairs  of  a  free  government  like 
that  of  England,  could  not  be  usefully  dis- 
cussed in  publicj^  by  men  coming  forth  from 
their  closets  with  written  discourses,  however 
i^ublime  or  beautiful  —  In  our  parliaments,  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  the  circumstances  or 
arguments  upon  which  the  most  vital  interests 
of  the  country  may  stand  for  immediate  consid- 
eration; and  in  our  courts  of  justice,  whose 
decisions  so  of^en  depend  upon  the  oral  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  and  which  are  to  be  pro- 
npunced  in  the  instant,  the  talent  of  composition, 
further  than  as  it  gives  strength  and  correctness 
to  unpremeditated  speaking,  would  be  still, 
more  useles^^  ' 

British  eloquence  is  of  a  much  higher  charac- 
ter—  It  would  be  blowii  down  in  a  mom.ent,  if^ 
it  stood  only  upon  common  knowledge,  tbqu^ 
ornamented  by  the  happiest  talent  for  composi- 


tion  and  delivery.  -^  A  British  statesman  of  law- 
yer ought  to  have  a  consummate  acquaintance 
with  aU  that  belongs  fo  real  life,  in  the  almost 
infinite  combinations  which  arise  amongst  a 
people  having  attained  the  highest  summit  of 
civilization :  their  stile  must  not  derive  its  lus- 
tre from  studied  preparation,  but  from  their 
having  worked  into  their  minds,  froni  earliest 
life,  the  great  models  of  taste  and  genius  which^ 
by  a  kind  of  human  instinct,  have  united  all 
ages  and  nations  in  universal  admiration:  for 
the  rest,  and  that  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  true  eloquence,  they  must  trust  to  the 
spontaneous,  or  rather  accidental  efiusions  of 
the  divine  spirit  of  man,  struck  out  like  fire 
from  its  ethereal  and  immortal  nature,  when  its 
energies  are  excited  by  the  great  duties  which 
God  has  imposed  upon  the  few  whom  He  haa 
eminently  qualified  for  the  direction  and  go* 
vemment  of  mankind. 

These  general  observations  may  appear  to  be 
wandering  from  the/subject  of  my  letter,  but 
they  are  no  departure  from  my  view  of  it ;  be- 
cause, if  I  were  to  be  asked  what  was  the  nature 
and  character  of  Mr.  Fox's  eloquence,  I  should 
answer,  that  it  was  only  asking  me  in  other 
words  what  I  understood  t6  be  the  nature  and 
practical  character  of  eloquence  ffee/f,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  transactions  of  British  Government 
and  Law. 
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This  extraordinary  person,  then,  in  rising 
generally  to  speak,  had  evidently  no  more  pre- 
meditated the  particular  language  he  should 
employ,  nor  frequently  the  illustrations  and 
images,  by  which  he  should  discuss  and  en- 
force his  subject,  than  he  had  contemplated 
the  hour  he  was  to  die ;  and  his  exalted  merit 
as  a  debater  in  parliament,  did  not  therefore 
consist  in  the  length,  variety,  or  roundness 
of  his  periods,  but  in  the  truth  and  vigour 
of  his  conceptions ;  in  the  depth  and  extent 
of  his  information;  in  the  retentive  powers 
of  his  memory,  whidi  enabled  him  to  keep 
in  constant  view,  not  only  all  he  had  for- 
merly read  and  reflected  on,  but  every  thing 
said  at  the  moment,  and  even*  at  other  times^ 
by  the  various  persons  whose  arguments  he  was 
to  answer ;  in  the  faculty  of  spreading  out  his 
matter  so  clearly  to  the  grasp  of  his  own  mind, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  he  should  ever  fail  in 
the  utmost  clearness  and  distinctness  to  others; 
—  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  his  invention; 
which  spontaneously  brought  forth  his  ideas  at 
the  moment,  in  every  possible  shape  by  which 
the  understanding  might  sit  in  the  most  accu- 
rate judgment  upon  them ;  whilst,  instead  of 
seeking  afterwards  to  enforce  them  by  cold,  pre- 
meditated illustrations  or  by  episodes,  which, 
however  beautiful,  only  distract  attention,  he 
was  accustomed  to  repass  his  subject,  not  we- 
thodicallyy  but  in  the  most  unforeseen  and  fasci- 


nating  review,  enlightening  every  part  of  it, 
and  binding  even  his  adversaries  in  a  kind  of 
spell  for  the  moment,  of  involuntary  assent. 

The  reader  must  certainly  not  expect  to  be 
so  carried  away  by  the  sketches  now  before  me. 
Short  hand  alone,  secured  too  at  the  moment, 
against  the  numerous  imperfections  inseparable 
from  following  the  career  of  so  rapid  and  vehe- 
ment an  elocution,  could  have  perpetuated  their 
lustre  and  effect:    but,  still  the  correct,  and 
often  the  animated  substance  remains,  which 
preserves  from  oblivion  more  that  is  worthy  of 
preservation,  than  by  such  means  would  apply 
to  almost  any  other  speaker  in  the  world.  -— 
Eloquence,  which  consists  more  in  the  dextrous 
stracture  of  periods,  and  in  the  powers  and 
harmony  of  delivery,  than  in  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  the  understanding,  may  be  compared 
to  a  human  body,  not  so  much  surpassing  the 
dimensions  of  ordinary  nature,  as  remarkable 
for  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  its  parts :  — if 
the  short  hand  writer,  like  the  statuary  or  pain- 
ter, has  made  no  memorial  of  such  an  orator, 
'  little  is  left  to  distinguish  him,  but,  in  the  most 
imperfect  reliques  of  Fox's  speeches,  the  bones 

OP  A   GIANT    ARE   TO    BE    DISCOVERED. 

This  will  be  foimd  more  particularly  to  apply 
to  his  speeches  upon  sudden  and  unforeseen 
occasions,  when  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  nor  extraordinary  than  to  witness. 
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as  I  have  often  done,  the  mighty  and  unpre- 
pared efforts  of  his   mind,    when   he  had   to 
encounter    with  the  arguments  of  some  pro- 
found reasoner,  who  had  deeply  considered  hi» 
subject,  and  arranged  it  with  all  possible  art,  to 
preserve  its  parts  unbroken. — To  hear  him  begin 
on  such  occasions,  without  method,  jvithout  any 
kind  of  exertion,  without  the  smallest  impulse 
from  the  desire  of  distinction  or  triumph,  and 
animated  only  by  the  honest  sense  of  duty,  an 
audience,  who  knew  him  not^  would  have  expect- 
ed but  little  success  from  the  conflict :  as  little 
Its  a  traveller  in  the  East,  whilst  trembling  at  a 
buffalo  in  the  wild  vigour  of  his  well  protected 
strength,,  would  have  looked  to  his  immediate 
destruction,   when  he   saw  the.  Boa  moving 
slowly  a^d  inertly  tofwardsr  him.  oh  the  ^ass. 
But,  Fox,  unlike  the  serpeot  in  every  thing  but 
his  str^igth,  always  taking  his  station  in  some 
fixed,  invulnerable  principle,  soon  surroanded 
and  entangled  hi?  adversary,,  disjointing  every 
member  of  his  discourse,  and  strangling  him  in 
the  iniesistible  folds  of  truth.^ 

This  intellectual  superiority^  by  which  my 
illustrious  friend  was^  so  eminently  distin- 
guished, might  nevertheless  have  existed  in 
all  its  strength  without  raising  him  to  the 
exalted  staticm  he  held  as  a  public  speaker. 
The  ^powers  of  the  understanding  are  riot  of 
themselves  sufficient  for  this  high  purpose, 
j^tejlect  alone^  however  exalted,  without  strongs 
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feelings,  without  even  irritable  sensibility,  would 
be  only  like  an  immense  magazine  of  gunpow- 
der, if  there  were  no  such  element  as  fire  in  the 
natural  world— It  is  the  heart  which  is  the  spring 
and  foimtain  of  Eloquence  —  a  cold-blooded 
learned  man,  might,  for  any  thing  I  know,  com- 
pose in  his  closet  an  eloquent  book;  but,  in 
public  discourse,  arising  out  of  sudden  occasions, 
could  by  no  possibility  be  eloquent. 

To  carry  on  my  ideas  of  oratory,  by  continu- 
ing to   identify  it  with  Fox  —  He  possessed, 
above  all  men  I  ever  knew,  the  most  gentle  and 
yet  the  most  ardent  spirit ;  a  rare  and  happy 
combination  !  —  he  had  nourished  in  his  mind 
all  the  manly  and  generous  sentiments,  which 
are  the  true  supports  of  the^  social  world ;   he 
was  trembling  alive  to  every  kind  of  private 
wrong  or  suffering,  g-nd,  from  the  habitual  and 
fervent  contemplation  of  the  just  principles  of 
government,  he  had  the  most  bitter  and  unex- 
tinguishafole  contempt  for  the  low  arts  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  and  an  indignant  abhorrence  of 
every  species  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice. 

,  It  has  been  said,  that  he  was  frequently  care- 
less of  £he  language  in  which  he  expressed 
himself;  but  I  can  neither  agree  to  the  justice, 
nor  even  comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  cri- 
ticism—  He  could  not  he  incorrect  from  care- 
lessness j  J^ecause,  having  lived  from  his  youth 
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in  the  great  world,  end  having  been  familiarly 
conversant  with  the  classics  of  all  nations,  his 
most  unprepared  speaking  (or  if  Critics  will 
have  it  so,  his  moiSt  negligent)  must  havel^een 
at  least  grammatical^  which  it  not  only  uniform- 
ly was,  but  distinguished  by  its  taste :  more 
than  that  could  not  have  belonged  to  it,  without 
the  very  care  which  his  habits  and  his  talehts 
equally  rejected. 

He  undoubtedly  attended  as  little  to  the 
musical  intonation  of  his  speeches  as  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  expressed  —  his  em- 
phases were  the  unstudied  effusions  of  nature  — - 
the  vents  of  a  mind,  burning  intensely  with  the 
generous  flame  of  public  spirit  and  benevolence, 
beyond  all  dontroul  or  management  when  im* 
passioned,  and  above  the  rules  to  which  inferior 
things  are  properly  subjected :  his  sentences 
often  rapidly  succeeded,  and  almost  mixed 
themselves  with  one  pother,  as  the  lava  rises 
ill  bursts  6om  the  month  of  a  volcano,  when 
the  resistless  energies  of  the  subterranean  world 
are  at  their  height. 

These  last  remarks  require,  however,  some 
explanation;  that  I  may  not  appear  to  depre- 
ciate the  executive  part  of  public  speaking, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  care  and  cultiva- 
tion —  No  man  admired  it  more  than  Mr.  Fox, 
nor  was  a  juster,  though  always  a  liberal  and 
indulgent  critic  of  performances  upon  the  stage. 
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Theatrical  representations,  which  demand  the 
talent  of  Eloquence,  are  generally  the  works  of 
great  poets,  with  which  the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  audience  are  familiar,  which  they  have,  of 
course,  almost  present  to  their  memories,  and 
which,  involving  no  consequences  beyond  the 
emotions  they  are  calculated  to  administer,  ex- 
act the  most  perfect  representations  —  In  such 
cases,  the  least  departure  from  the  justest  ex- 
pression of  the  passions,  the  smallest  defects  in 
voice  or  gesture,  diminish  the  feme  of  the  actor ; 
but,  upon  the  real  stage  of  life,  where  the  great 
affairs  of  the  world  are  transacted,  and  where 
men  speak  their  own  sentiments  in  their  own 
natural  language,  the  case,  is  somewhat  different. 
No  man,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  in 
our  Courts  of  Justice,  ever  felt  as  if  he  were  in 
a  box  at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane ;  and, 
even  upon  the  stage  itself,  it  will  be  found,  after 
all,  that  the  rare  talent  of  the  actor  has  its  seat 
in  the  superior  sensibilities  of  the  mind,  which 
identify  him  fpr  the  moment  with  the  characters 
he  r^resents  —  Yet,  certainly,  neither  the  actor 
nor  the  orator  can  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
summit  of  their  arts  without  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  all  the  deUcacies  and  graces  of  the  most 
perfect  delivery ;  not^  indeed^  thought  of  at  the 
moment  J  which  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
great  statesman  aigaged  in  the  mighty  concerns 
di  an  empire,  but  to  be  insensibly  acquired  by 
studious  observation,  imd  wrought  as  it  were 
into  th^  habit,  so  as  to  be  as  much  a  compon-* 
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ent  part  of  the  man  as  his  couriteiiance  or  his 
address  —  I  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce 
these  observations,  lest  I  should  appear  to  under- 
value such  essential  parts  of  public  speaking  as 
utterance  and  action  —  Demosthenes  seems  to 
have  thought  them  almost  every  thing ; .  and, 
even  with  our  habits,  so  different  from  those  of 
the  ancients,  they  would  be  to  most  men  immense 
advantages,  though  nothing  at  all  to  Mr.  Fox. 

My  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  my  zeal  for 
the  lustre  of  his  memory,  have  already  led  me 
much  farther  than  I  intended  when  I  began  my 
answer  to  your  letter  ;  yet  I  find  it  difficult  now 
to  close  it  without  saying  something  upon  the 
principles  which  uniformly  characterize  his 
speeches,  afler  he  had  arrived  at  that  maturity 
of  thought  and  reflection,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  exalted  character  as  a  statesman. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  examine  them  in  their 
order,  nor  in  their  details,  but  to  advert  only, 
and  very  shortly,  to  such  of  them  as  most  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  distinguishing  features  of 
them  alL 

THie  spirit  which  wfll  be  found  to  pervade  and 
animate  them  is  the  pure  but  regulated  spirit 
of  liberty,  which  he  justly  considered  to  be,  not 
only  the  prime  blessing  of  private  life,  but  the 
fidcrum  upon  which  every  civil  establishment 
must  rest  for  iti»  security*  —  For  my  ,own  part,  I 
have  always  been  convinced,  that  the  law*  whidh 
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govern  the  natural  world  are  not  more  fixed  and 
unalterable,  than  those  which  preside  over  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  man  in  a  state  of  society. 
Mighty  powers  indeed,  must  be  vested  in  all 
governments,  however  constituted,  and  many 
restraints  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  wisest  and 
most  indulgent  system  of  laws ;  but  it  should  be 
the  constant  aim  of  every  human  authority  to 
ascertain  by  cautious  experiments  how  few  re- 
strictions are  necessary  for  the  support  6f  order 
and  obedience,  and  by  what  liberal  extensions  of 
rights  and  privileges,  affection  and  confidence  in 
the  great  body  of  the  people  may  be  best  created 
and  preserved.  Indeed,  if  I  were  now  consider- 
ing how  I  might  best  illustrate  our  own  inesti- 
mable constitution,  I  should  say  that  in  one 
short  sentence,  I  had  faithfiilly  described  its 
principles  and  pointed  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
preserved  and  reverenced  throughout  the  world, 
whilst  principalities  and  powers,  strangers  to, 
or  n^lecting  the  grand  secret  of  conservation, 
have  been  convulsed  and  overthrown.  —  No 
man  better  understood  the  powers  of  this 
great  political  talisman  than  Fax ;  and,  it  is 
both  curious  and  beautiful  to  observe,  with  what 
stubborn  constancy  he  for  ever  rejected  the  harsh 
instrumentality  of  power,  when  opposed  to  the 
surer  effects  of  liberal  trust,  of  mildness,  and 
conciliation.  * 

*  In  governments,  .constituted  like  that  of  England,  upon 
the  genuine  principles  of  freedom^  few  serious  resistances  will 
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No  man,  for  example,  was  more  deeply  ac- 
quainted with  the  spirit,  and  even  the  practice  of 
our  laws,  nor  sought  less  to  undermine  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  Judges ;  but,  he 
thought  for  a  long  season  they  were  undermining 
it  themselves,  by  usurping  the  functions  of  the 
Jury  in  cases  of  libel  —  On  that  principle,  he 
proposed  his  celebrated  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  put  an  end,  in  a  moment  and. for  ever,  to 
all  conflicts  between  the  two  parts  of  our  tri- 
bunals, always  intended  to  form  one  harmoni- 
ous whole ;  bringing  back  the  country  to  repose 
with  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
the  Courts,  and  securing  to  the  people  their  un- 
questionable privilege,  of  an  unsophisticated  Trial 
by  Jury  in  this  as  in  other  offences  —  Before  the 
Libel  Act,  when  nothing  was  lefl  to  Juries  but 
the  mere  fax^t  of  publication^  whilst  they  were 
nevertheless  called  upon  to  pronounce  judg- 
ments involving  the  determination  of  guilty  it 


be  likely  to'  take  place ;  but,  whenever  they  do,  there  is  but 
one  course  to  be  pursued.  Mildness  and  conciliation  will  not 
do  for  such  insurgents ;  because  that  is  proved  by  the  very 
insurrection  against  the  authority  of  so  mild  a  government 
In  that  case,  the  most  bold  and  decisive  execution  of  the 
laws  must  be  instantaneously  resorted  to,  and  persisted  in 
without  pause  until  the  evil  is  subdued.  Mildness  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  firmness  in  the  administration  of  government,  where  ' 
it  is  resisted  in  its  just  and  lawful  course,  is  the  perfection  of 
human  wisdom  in  the  management  of  manki^id.  I  have 
added  £his  Note,  that  Mr.  Fox's  authority  may  not  be  applied 
to  jUi  cases  where  it  has  no  application. 
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frequently  required  but  little  skill  or  eloquence, 
to  defend  the  most  defenceless  libeller:    the 
offence  was  generally  kept  in  the  back-ground, 
and  a  stand  made  upon  the  injustice  of  asking 
condemnation  without  examination ;  but  when 
the  functions  of  the  Jury  were,  by  this  whole- 
some statute,  restored  to  them,  I  can  speak  from 
my  own  long  experience,  that  the  task  became 
justly  most  difficult,  or  rather  hopeless  ;  juries 
considering  the  cases  brought  before  them,  with 
the  greatest  good  sense  and  reflection,  consult- 
ing their  own  understandings,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  upon  the  nature  of  the  accusation,  and  the 
intentions  of  the  accused,  but  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  learned  assistance  of  the  Judges, 
free  from  all  that  jealousy  of  their  own  inde* 
pendence,  which,  until  it  was  secured  by  law, 
had  frequently  entangled  their  consciences,  and 
perverted  their  judgmentis.     In  this  instance, 
therefore,  by  following  the  ruling  principle  of 
his  mind,  Mr.  Fox  conferred  the  highest  benefit 
upon  public  authority,  as  well  as  upon  popular 
privileges —  in  doing  so,  he  looked  to  no  stan- 
dard of  his  own,  but  to  the  genuine  principles 
and  preced^its  of  British  Law,  which  in  this 
deeply  important  instance,  had  been  oversha-i 
dowed  and  misunderstood. 

No  man  was  also  a  greater  friend  to  our  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  but  he  thought  that 
an  undue  support  of  the  Church  became  the 
parent  of  dissent,  when  restraints  of  any  kind 
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were  imposed  upon  Dissenters  of  any  descrip- 
tion—  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  upon  the 
right  of  universal  freedom  in  religious  opinions, 
he  was  the  advocate  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Fox*s  ruling  principle  deserves 
the  utmost  consideration.  If  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  vulnerable  in  her  doctrines,  or  in  her 
discipline,  maintaining  her  ascendancy,  like  the 
Komish  Church,  by  the  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness of  her  adherents,  her  security  might,  in 
some  measure,  depend  upon  the  penal  discou- 
xagement  of  dissent ;  but,  when  I  reflect  upon 
the  unexampled  wisdom  of  her  original  refor- 
mers, in  ail  that  they  abolished,  as  well  as  in  all 
that  they  preserved;  when  I  consider  the  mani- 
fest foundations  of  her  faith  upon  the  sacred 
authorities  of  Scripture ;  the  siinplicity  and  beau- 
ty of  her  Liturgy,  assimilated  by  time  as  well  as 
by  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  to  the  feelings 
of  the  English  people ;  when  I  advert  to  the 
general. learning  and  morals  of  her  ministers, 
and  their  usefulness  throughout  the  country,  I 
doubt  with  Mr.  Fox,  whether  the  restraints  an4 
disabilities  originally  set  on  foot  for  her  protec- 
tion, and  which  are  now  insensibly  wearing 
away  under  the  indulgent  administration  of  our 
government,  may  not  have  been  the  nurses,  if 
not  the  parents  of  Sectaries  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  —  Their  foundations  were  laid  when 
there  was  much  less  toleration  than  at  present, 
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and  if  the  Church  feels  any  serious  alann  from 
their  expansion^  she  should  lend  her  hand  to 
the  discouragement  of  their  communities,  by 
inviting  the  Legislature  to  let  the  law  pass  over 
them  without  the  very  knowledge  of  their  exis- 
tence—  So  little  of  restraint  is  now  left,  that 
even  if  it  were  the  sound  principle  of  support 
to  our  ecclesiastical  system,  it  would  be  utterly 
useless ;  whilst  the  exclusion  from  civil  incorpo- 
rations, bestows  a  kind  of  corporate  character 
«nd  perpetuity  upon  religious  dissents,  which  ^ 
would  otherwise  have  a  tendency  to  dissolution^ 
These  observations  are,  however,  addressed  only 
to  the  ministers  of  the  churchy  and  not  to  those 
*of  the  stdte  —  the  great  body  of  dissenters  are, 
I  beheve,  frilly  sensible  of  the  liberal  disposition 
of  the  government  towards  them ;  a»  enlight* 
ened  men,  they  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
diflSculties  which  have  attended  the  best  wishes 
for  them ;  and  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  great 
and  well  known  bodies  of  Dissenting  ^Protes- 
tants, I  am  happy  in  this  occasion  of  expressing 
my  perfect  conviction  of  the  fidelity  of  their 
civil  allegiance,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  reli- 
gious persuasions. 

Mr.  Fox's  principle  receives,  however,  a  still 
more  striking  illustration  from  those  who  diiffer 
from  me  regarding  them,  and  who  falsely  im- 
pute to  them  republican  principles  —  They  luv 
doubtedly  cherish  the  dpctrines  pf  civil  liberty 
isnth  peculiar  warmth  and  feelings  the  inevitable 
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consequence  of  any  species  of  jealous  disability 
or  restraint;  and  on  this  account  there  are  some 
who  would  be  sorry  to  see  that  spirit  destroyed, 
by  breaking  up  their  exclusions,  and  throwing 
them  without  distinction  into  the  oblivious  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  moral  certainty  of  this  obvious  conse- 
quence deserves  the  utmost  attention  in  the 
consideration  o£  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 
Educated  myself  in  an  almost  superstitious  re- 
pugnance to  that  religion,  (though  I  have  the 
highest  opinion  of,  and  the  most  sincere  regard 
for  very  many  of  its  members,)  I  found  it  diflS- 
cult  at  first  to  bring  up  my  mind  to  the  admini- 
stration of  this  onli/  specific  for  its  gradual  rfe- 
cline  and  extinction  :  but  I  shall  now  never  hesi- 
tate a  moment  for  applying  it;  independently  of 
all  the  other  great  principles  so  powerfully  in- 
sisted upon  by  Fox  in  the  volumes  now  before 
me ;  but  I  never  can  admit  that  there  is  any 
foundation  whatsoever  for  emancipating  their 
Spiritual  Pastors  from  that  dependence  upon 
the  civil  government  which  is  submitted  to  by 
our  Protestant  Bishops  and  Clergy,  and  even 
by  Catholics  themselves  in  the  Catholic  states* 

In  1793,. we  find  Mr.  Fox  equally  conspicu- 
ous in  support  of  the  same  principles,  when  in 
a  season  of  great  -^larm,  new  laws  were  pr6- 
posed  for  the  punishment  of  sedition  and  of 
traitorous  correspondence  —  nothing  could  be 
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more  false  or  wicked  than  the  calumnies  of  that 
day,  which  represented  him  as  sheltering  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  traijquillity  —  his  object 
was  quite  the  reverse  —  it  was  to  remove  the  dis- 
turbances by  the  vigorous  administration  of  our 
ancient  laws,  which  he  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
emergency :  it  was  to  put  to  shame  the  false- 
hood of  French  principles,  by  holding  up  those 
of  England  in  their  uiHiefiled,  unsullied  beauty, 
and  to  oppose  a  spirit  of  change  and  revolution, 
by  changing  nothing,  without  urgent  causCy  in 
our  own  venerable  constitution. 

This  principle  even  strikingly  distinguislies 
his  speech,  when  in  1793,  he  supported  a  mo- 
tion to  reform  it ;  and  nothing  certainly  which 
the  wit  or  wisdom  of  man  ever  prompted,  il- 
lustrated its  value  with  greater  force  or  truth, 
than  when  he  said,  ^^  that  if  by  a  peculiar  in^ 
^Uerposition  of  Divine  Power ^  all  the  wisest 
"  men  of  every  age  and  every  country ^  could  be 
*^  collected  into  one  assembly^  he  did  not  believe 
^that  their  united  wisdom  would  be  capable  of 
^^ forming  a  tolerable  constitution.^^ — What  re- 
buke could  be  greater  to  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption which  characterised  the  time  he  spoke 
m  ?  What  stronger  pledge  that  his  purpose  was 
to  preserve  our  pwn  ?  A  constitution,  not  con- 
structed by  assembled  theorists,  but  growing  up 
from  natural  and  often  accidental  causes^  through 
the  lapse  of  many  ages,  to  maturity  ;  a  consti- 
tution  which,  therefore,  mocks  and  puts  to 
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which  can  sujQTer  no  alteration  but  in  conformity 
^itk  the  whole,  and  that  only  which  the  most 
obvious  use  and  even  necessity  justifies.  Mr* 
Fox's  purpose,  in  his  own  words,  was  "  not  to 
*^  pull  dowfif  but  to  work  upon  it,  to  examine 
"  it  xsdth  care  and  reverence,  to  repair  it  where 
"  decayed,  to  amend  it  where  defective,  to  prop 
<^  it  wher^  it  wanted  support,  and  to  adapt  it 
^*  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  time,  as  our 
"  ancestors  had  done  from  generation  to  gene-- 
^^  ration,  always  transmitting  it,  not  only  unimr- 
"  paired,  but  improved,  to  their  posterity^  * 

Nothing  can  be  more  happily  expressed  than 
this  short  sentence,  because  it  keeps  in  view 
what  has  ruined  the  cause  of  reform,  when  loot 
sight  of —  that  our  whole  history,  from  its  begin-t 
ning,  has  been  a  perpetual  and  gradual  system 
of  reformation.  If  all  who  mixed  themselves 
with  this  delicate  and  momentous  subject,  had 
held  this  sound  and  safe  language,  and  had 
9cted  with  good  faith  upon  the  principles  so 
justly  adopted  and  illustrated  upon  that  occa- 
sion by  Lord  Grey,  whose  speech,  both  for  wis- 
dom and  eloquence,  was  of  the  highest  order, 
the  cause  of  reform,  in  spight  of  all  obstacles, 
would  have  become  popular ;  but  it  received  an 
almQst  deadly  blow  in  the  very  outset  from  the 
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rashness  of  great  numbers  of  mistaken  peo* 
pie,  who,  instead  of  following  in  his  well  chosen 
path,  sent  forth  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
such  unprincipled,  inflammatory,  and  ignorant 
reflections  upon  the  other  branches  of  the.  go- 
vernment, and  indeed  upon  its  whole  frame  and 
structure,  as  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  great  body 
of  men  of  rank  and  property,  without  whose 
support  no  useful  reformation  in  t|;ie  govern- 
ment of  any  civilised  nation  can  ever  be  brought 
about. 

These  few  instances  may  furnish,  I  think, 
a  sufficient  clue  for  following  Mr.  Fox  through 
the  many  other  questions  of  domestic  policy, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  these  volumes.  In 
the  debates  regarding  our  external  relations,  in 
which  the  characters  of  great  statesm^  are 
more  prominent  and  important,  the  reader  will  - 
find  everywhere  the  same  principles;  the  same 
contempt  for  every  system  of  artifice  or  vio* 
lence,  and  the  same  reliance  upon  the  ejfTects  of 
good  will  and  plain  dealing,  of  openness  and 
kindness,  which  apply  as  universally,  and  as 
surely  to  the  restoration  of  peace  between  con- 
tending nations,  as  they  notoriously  do  to  all 
differences  between  individual  men. 

In  all  the  questions,  therefore,  regarding  Ire* 
land,  whether  they  related  to  our  connection 
with  her  when  a  distinct  people  under  her  own 
Parliament,  or  drawn  into  our  bosom  by  the 
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union  which  has  happily  taken  place,  the  same 
opinions  illustrate  and  characterize  Mr,  Fox, 
He  was  an  enemy  to  all  artificial  restraints  when 
put  in  the  scale  against  liberal  intercourses  —  he 
thought  with  Mr.  Burke,  "that  our  affidavits  and 
**  our  sufferances,  our  dockets  and  our  clearances, 
*^  were  not  the  great  securities  of  our  commerce;" 
that  the  earth  was  large  enough  for  the  full  and 
overflowing  prosperity  of  all  nations ;  and  that  a 
partnership  never  could  be  thriving,  which  im- 
poverished any  branch  of  it. 

We  find  him  also,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  civil 
wisdom,   strenuously  opposing  himself  to  the 
insane  policy,  which  gave  birth  to  the  revolu- 
tionary war  with  America  and  to  her  United 
States  —  yet  such    is   oflen  the  dominion   of 
prejudice  and  error,  even  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened communities,  that  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  the  immortal  orations  of  Burke  upon 
that  momentous  subject,  delivered  to  the  almost 
empty  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  filled 
only  by  her  infatuated   majorities  when  his 
warning  voice  had  ceased :  yet,  now  that  time 
and  events  have  pronounced  their  awful  judg- 
ments, no  man  would  hazard  his  character  in 
the  most  private  circle  by  supporting  opinions, 
which,  for  a  long  time  triumphed  in  Parliament, 
and  enflamed  the  great  body  of  this  people, 
until  one  half  of  our  empire  was  severed  from 
the  other.     "  So  paltry  a  sum  as  three  pence  i» 
^^  the  eyes  of  a  financier-— so  insignificant  an 
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"  article  as  tea,  in  the  eyes  o£  a  philosopher, 
"  shook  the  pillars  of  a  commercial  empire  that 
"  circled  the  whole  globe." 

Upon  the  same  principle,  Mr.  Fox,  had  he 
been  now  living,  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
peace  which  has  been  recently  made ;  he  would 
have  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  secure  its  con- 
tinuance, and  would  have  counselled  the  pe- 
remptory duty,  of  forbearing  from  every  topic  of 
irritation,  of  rejecting  a  narrow  system  of  policy 
regarding  her,  and  of  opening  our  parental  arms 
to  renew  the  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection, 
which  "  common  names  and  kindred  blood " 
might  yet  restore  and  perpetuate.  England 
has  declared  by  her  Ministers  in  Parliament, 
that  she  claims  no  rights,  but  those  which  are 
common  to  all  nations.  Such  rights  cannot 
be  doubtful,  since  what  they  are,  the  universal 
voice  of  nations  must  pronounce  j  and,  in  cases 
where  their  exercise  may  become  harsh  and 
inconvenient,  he  will  approve  himself  the  best 
statesman  and  the  truest  friend  of  both  coun- 
tries, who  shall  devise  the  best  means  of  putting 
at  an  endless  distance  every  cause  of  strife. 

Another  conspicuous  subject  of  Mr.  Fox's 
eloquence,  was  the  portentous  phenomenon  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  on  this  mighty 
question  of  liational  interest,  which,  from  its 
new  and  extraordinary  nature,  cojild  not  but 
produce  strong  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  best  private  friends,  and  amongst  the  most 
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honest  and  enlightened  statesmen^  it  was  my 
wish  and  my  design  to  have  been  altogether  si- 
lent, more  especially  as  we  are  at  this  moment^ 
I  fear,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm,  and  as  I 
was  besides^  most  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  wish  to  revive  political  contro- 
versy.    In  raising  this  hamble,  but  affectionate 
monument  to  his  memory,  I  felt  that  I  ought 
not  only  to  guard  it  from  being  defaced,  but 
should  invite  it  to  be  surrounded  by  honest 
and  enlightened  men  of  all  parties  and  opi* 
nions;    at  the  same  time,  when  I  came  ta 
consider  how  very  important  a  part  it  formed 
of  his  public  character,  I  found  it  indispen- 
sable to  touch,  though  slightly  and  generaUy, 
upon  this  difficult,  delicate,  and  complicated 
subject.  —  I  shall,  therefore,  very  shortly  advert 
to  his  opinions,  but  without  any  argument  in 
their  support-^ they  are  already,  indeed,  mat* 
ter   of  history;    and    as  they  cannot  at  all 
govem  our  present  duties,  und»  circumstan- 
ces   so    very   different,    I   shall    leave    them 
"  without    impatience,  to  the   vicissitudes  of 
^^  opinion,  and   the    impartiality  of  a  future 
"  generation." 

It  was  the  constant  theme,  then,  of  Mr.  Fox^ 
as  will  appear  over  and  gver  again  throughout 
these  volumes,  that  the  true  policy  of  this 
country  regarding  France  at  that  period,  inde- 
pendently of  not  interferii^  with  the  internal 
government  of  any  nation,  was  to  leave  her  to 
the  good  or  evil  of  her  own  revolution  —  He 
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thought,   whilst  her  desperate  and  distracted 
factions  were  balancing,  and  almost  daily  des- 
tro3dng  one  another,  that  whatever  they  might 
declare  or  publish,  or  however,  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  moment,  they  might  denounce  the  govern- 
ments of   surrounding  nations,    they  had  no 
power  to  enforce  their  threats  ;  and  that  so  far 
from  there  being  any  danger  of  France,  so  cir- 
cumstanced, overpowering  her  neighbours  by 
conquest,  she  was  likely  herself  to  sink  in  the 
storm  she  had  raised.     He  was  convinced,  that 
if  the  states  of  Europe  had  acted  upon  this  opi- 
nion, contenting  themselves  with  taking  secu- 
rity by  prudent  councils  against  the  contagion 
of  disorganising  principles    so    much  appre- 
hended, husbanding  their  finances,  and  standi 
rog  upon    their  guard   against    invasion    by 
great  military  establishments,    instead  of  in- 
vading France,  she  could  not,  upon  any  hu- 
mm  calculation,    have  so  suddenly  extended 
W  dominion  over  so  many  mighty  natiom.     I 
purposely  avoid  all  design  of  consideriiig  or 
questioning  her  aggressions  at  that  period,  or 
of  disputing  the  justification  of  war  against  hiCT, 
if  it  was  prudent  in  that  manner  to  wage  it* 
To  enter  upon  this  would  be  raising  the  very 
Jpirk  of  controversy  which  I  have  disclaimed. 
I  am  oiily  recording  Mr.  Fox'js  sentiments,  and 
shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  the  fact^ 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  published  his  fatal 
manifest©,  and  invaded  France.   At  that  period, 
and  under  those  circumstances,   Mr.  Fox>  in 
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his  letter  to  his  constituents,*  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  her  conquest,  and  he  was  justified  by  the 
event  —  By  this  ill-timed  assault  upon  her  terri- 
tory, accompanied  by  the  disgusting  threat  of 
utterly  exterminating  the  principles  and  authors 
of  the  revolution,  contending  factions  were  an- 
nihilated by  a  common  danger  to  all ;  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris  who  had  been  cutting  one  another's 
throats  in  the  streets  without  knowing  where^ 
forcy  knew  then^  to  a  man,  that  they  must  unite 
for  their  existence  as  a  people;  and  the  world 
exhibits  no  parallel  to  the  exertions  of  France  : 
she  dug  into  the  mansions  of  the  dead  for  the 
fabric  of   her  powder,  and  forged  the  irons 
which  surrounded  her  churches  and  public  edi- 
fices into  weapons  of  war :    the  spirit  which 
inspired  her  was  not  merely  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, always  undaunted  however  misdirected, 
but  was  inflamed  and  elevated  by  terror  and 
despair,  when  caught  in  the  moment  of  dis- 
organization by  the  numerous  armies  which 
surrounded  her,  proscribed  as  she  was  by  the 
whole  European  world  —  It  did  not,    in  my 
opinion,  require  Mr.  Fox's  sagacity  to  predict 
the  result  of  this  unequal  contest,  —  The  nations 
of  Europe  at  that  period^  whatever  they  might 
have  had  to  fear^  had  then  actually  suffered 
nothing  fi*om  the  French  revolution ;  so  that 
whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  French  armies, 
however  undisciplined,  were  in  fact  a  people 
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in  arms,  the  invading  force  was  only  brought 
up  to  the  charge  by  the  cold  and  lifeless 
principle  of  military  discipline,  without  a 
national  object,  and  by  subjects  rather  disgust- 
ed with  their  own  governments,  than  with 
the  changes  they  had  only  heard  of  in  France. 
Well,  therefore,  might  Mr.  Fox  on  that  occa- 
sion^  when  the  conquest  of  France  was  antici- 
pated, exclaim  against  the  feeble  pencil  of  Cer- 
vantes —  from  the  very  course  then  pursued  to 
conquer  her,  he  conceived,  she  became  invul- 
nerable; because  having  no  means  left  of  exis- 
tence as  a  nation,  but  by  forming  her  popula- 
tion into  a  vast  camp,  and  depending  for  her 
security  upon  military  skill  and  exertion,  she 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  any  com- 
bination amongst  the  old  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, jealous  of  one  another,  and  not  excited 
by  a  counteracting  motive,  of  an  equally  pro- 
jectile force. 

When  her  government  was  thus  established, 
no  matter  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
war  had  arisen  from  resisting  it  in  its  conimence- 
inent,  1Mb:.  Fox  still  more  strongly  reprobated 
as  a  monstrous  proposition,  that  she  was  in- 
capable in,  the  pure  abstract  of  maintain- 
ing the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
He  admitted,  of  course,  most  distinctly,  that 
Great  Britain  and  all  other  powers  were  well 
justified  in  looking  to  their  own  securitiesy  but 
be  thought  they  should  come  at  once  to  the  de- 
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'  cision  of  the  securities  they  required,  and  not 
have  acted  upon  a  declaration  so  vague;  and  so 
unexampled. 

To  this  policy,  which  he  condemned  as  erro- 
neous, Mr.  Fox  imputed  the  disasters  which 
followed  in  his  tim«  —  France,  being  thus  put 
under  the  bann  of  an  undefined  proscription, 
a  looser  rein  was  undoubtedly  given  by  it  to 
to  her  impetuous  and  dangerous  course ;  and 
in  faithfully  recording  Mr.  Fox's  principles 
and  opinions,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
saying,  that  for  a  season  at  least  there  was  too 
much  colour  for  her  invasion  of  other  nations* 
What  other  security  had  she  for  her  o\yn  inde- 
pendence? Since  not  only  no  terms  were  offered 
to  her,  but  she  was  even  denied  the  privilege 
of  offering  any  herself. 

To  the  same  policy  we  owe,  perhaps,  the 
arduous  but  justifiable  contest  now  preparing 
against  the  military  Ruler  g£  France.  No 
republican,  nor  any  other  free  system  of  govern- 
m&kt^  above  all,  conmiencing  in  the  storm  of  » 
revc^utioUr  had  any  possible  chance  of  a  coAr 
tinuance  amongst  a  people  so  circumstanced  — 
a  great  military  nation  must  be  ruled  by  a  great 
military  taptam^  and  Napdleon  happening  to 
relu3*n  from  Egypt  at  a  moirt  critical  perio(^  was 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity ;,  a  station 
which,  howe»€»  faithfully  it  might  havebe^ 
given  OP  accepted  aa  a  cml  magktrttcff^   was 
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likdy  to  end,  as  it  did,  in  his  becoming  the 
mlitary  Imperatar^  whose  purple  he  afterwards 
assumed. 

But  when  this  vague  system  of  warfare  was 
at  last  abandoned,  when  peace  was  offered  upon 
the  ordinary  principles  of  security,  when  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  actually  made,  and  wh^i 
(without  at  all  discussing  the  immediate  causes 
or  principles  of  its  short  continuance)  Buona- 
parte more  manifestly  began  to  pursue  the  most 
audacious,  unprincipled  and  xmbounded  system 
of  ambition — when  he  conducted  himself  with 
such  violence  and  injustice  to  Holland,  that  to 
use  Mr,  Fox's  own  words  "  were  he  master  of  the 
^^  use  of  coloursi  and  could  paint  with  skilly,  he 
<<  would  take  the  darkest  to  delineate  his  conduct  /' 
— when,  to  use  his  own  words  again,  as  to  the 
oppression  of  Switzerland,  from  which,  he  said, 
"  by  treaty  as  well  as  upon  eoery  principle  of 
"  justice^  he  txfas  bound  to  withdraw  his  troops^ — to 
"  leave  the  country/  to  itself  even  under  the  mise'- 
^  rable  government  he  had  given  it^  and  to  re- 
*^  sped  Us  independence ;  he  nevertheless  had 
^  established  a  dominion  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
"  principles  and  odious  to  the  feelings  of  that 
"  peop/e:"— when,  afterwards,  by  a  compli- 
cated system  of  fraud,  treachery,  and  violence, 
he  overran  and  butchered  the  Spanish  nation, 
^deavouririg,  after  ages  of  darkness,  to  vindi- 
cate and  assert  her  own  independence,  and  the 
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general  cause  of  freedom: — when,  to   leave 
details  which  serve  only  to  weaken  the  view  of 
his  odious  and  unprincipled  plans  of  universal 
mischief,    he  became  in  his  own  person  what 
it  had  been  before  absurd  to  predicate  of   a 
nation  —  the  whole  principle  and  character  of 
the    war  was   altered.     Its  origin  f  politicians 
might    still  continue  to  remove  from  them- 
selves and  cast  it  upon  their  oppbnents;  but 
its  prosecution  was  no  longer  matter  of  dhoice 
but  of  painfid   and  cruel  necessity.      For   a 
long    and    dreadiul  interval,  France  continu- 
ed to  be  the  proud,  revengeful,   and  de^olatr 
ing  assailant ;  whilsf  the  surrounding  natiooHs 
discomfited  by  their  unsuccessful  contest  when 
they  were  in    the  wrongs    had   not   yet  ac- 
quired the  just  confidence  which  almost  always 
belongs  to  those  who  are  in  the  right  *-^  l^ence 
they  were  every  where  overthrown;    and  if, 
afler  the  subjugation  of  so  many  kingdoms^  and 
the  defection  of  others  from  the  qonfederacy, 
he  had  stopped  ehort  in  his  hostile  career^  when 
the  independence  of  France  and  his  own  se- 
curity had  been  asserted  by  his  unparalelled  ex- 
ertions, his   dynasty,     whatever  might    have 
followed  from  it,  would)  in  all  prqbability,  have 
-be^i  as  well  established  as  any  other  in  Europe 
or  in  the  world. -*-By  his  divorce  fi'om  Josephine, 
and  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  ^f  Austria, 
.  he  appealed  for  a  while  to  have  adopted  this 
peacefid  policy ;  but  the  restless  and  unprior 
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cipled  character  of  his  mind  betrayed  him  —he 
was  an  evil  spirit  at  variance  with  the  social 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  persisted  without  due 
reflection  in  his  pernicious  course:— how  else 
could  he  have  hoped  to  enforce  his  Napoleon 
system,  which  demanded  of  all  nations  the 
surrender  of  every  source  of  their  prosperity  ? 
Men  will  submit  to  very  evil  systems  of  govern- 
miMit,  whilst  they  are  left  in  possession  of  theii? 
property,  and  with  the  free  and  necessary  in-^ 
tercourses  of  the  world ;  but  they  will  not  con^ 
sent  to  be  starved  by  an  arbitrary  system  of 
unmitigated  restriction  apd  exclusion,  imposed 
Upon  them  by  a  foreign  force,  directed  to 
no  object  in  which  they  have  an  interest,  and 
of  which  they  cannot  but  be  the  victims. 

To  this  almost  insane  delusion,  Europe 
owed  the  first  dawnings  of  her  deliverance. 
Sovereigns  not  absolutely  subjugated  could 
not  poMibiy  submit  to  it,  and  their  ruined 
people  would  not  long  have  endured  theif 
submission :  their  resistance  enflamed  the 
temper  of  a  man  till  then,  except  by  WfiL- 
UX6TOF  IN  Spain,  not  successfully  resisted, 
and  the  grand  and  final  catastrophe  of  Eurc^e 
was  decided  upon: — but  when  France,  notr 
become  lost  to  every  idea  of  honor  and  fi-eedpm, 
kad  thus  given  herself  np,  without  a  pang,  and 
€^ra3!  with  a  delirious  exultation,  to  the  do- 
nimicm  of  one  man,  who,  not  contented  witl;i 
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her  base  and  ignominious  subjection,  endeavour- 
ed to  bend  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to 
his  dominion,  imposing  upon  their  subjects 
greater  privations  than  they  had  ever  felt  under 
the  most  defective  of  their  own  establishments, 
nothing  was  then  wanting  but  some  highly 
favourable  opportunity  for  overthrowing  so  in- 
tolerable and  deeply-rooted  a  tyranny.  —  Such 
an  occasion,  however,  might  never  have  pre- 
sented itself,  and  in  my  opinion  nevei  would  j 
but  from  the  seemingly  predestinated  infatuation 
of  persisting  in  his  odious  system  of  proscription, 
and  of  his  total  forgetfulness  of  times  and  sea^ 
sons  in  the  execution  of  his  gigantic  projects : 
but  when  they  failed  at  last,  and  the  tide  of  war, 
impelled  by  the  elements,  pursued  him  in  his 
retreat,  it  was  the  war  of  united,  justified,  in- 
dignant nations,  and  the  avenging  elements;  of 
heaven.  —  Sovereigns  were  then  no  longer  un- 
principled invaders  at  the  head  of  reluctant  ar- 
mies, but  patriot  leaders  of  their  insulted  and 
kijured  people,  repelling  in  their  turn,  like  the 
Frendi  at  the  period  of  her  revolution,  ion  un- 
principled invasion.  The  submission,  therefore, 
of  France  to  Ker  conquerors  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  instead  of  lessening  Mr.  Fox's  authority, 
in  my  opinion  establishes  and  confirms  it  —  On 
the  very  same  principle  that,  in  his  time,  France 
eould  not  be  successfully  invaded  by  the  nations 
of  Europe,  she  could  not  lately  resist  their  in- 
vasion ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  that  if 
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he  had  been  then  living,  his  sagacity  would 
have  predicted  the  event- 

My  reason  for  this  last  observation  was  only 
to  vindicate  the  truth  of  his  prediction  that 
France  was  invulnerable,  from  the  charge- often 
made  of  its  haying  turned  out  to  be  unfounded 
when  she  submitted  to  her  invaders.  For  the 
truth,  however,  of  my  remark,  nor  for  any 
reasonings  of  my  own  on  which  it  was  founded, 
Ae  is  in  no  way  responsible — his  memory 
must  in  no  manner  be  implicated  by  opinions 
which  he  never  delivered,  and  which  covJd  be 
built  only  upon  events  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see — as  little  can  I  presume  to  support  by  hia 
authority,  the  view  I  entertain  of  our  present 
situation,  on  which,  however,  I  cannot  witK 
safety  be  altogether  silent,  lest  whilst  from  the 
warmth  of  friendship  I  have  been  illustrating 
Mr.  Fox's  principles,  I  might  be  supposed  here- 
after to  have  departed  from  my  own. 

None  of  his  opinions,  then,  regarding  the 
French  Revolution,  which  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  letter,  in  all  of  which  I  concurred  with  him 
m  Parliament,  and  still  maintain  inviolate^  have 
in  my  judgment,  any  bearing  whatsoever  upon 
our  relations  at  this  moment  with  France,  nor 
can  govern  or  affect  the  momentous  question  of 
peace  or  war.  The  policy  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  most  likely  to  promote  in  the  end  the 
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tranquillity  of  the  wbrld,  it  would  be  wholly  be- 
side my  purpose  to  touch  upon :  How  far  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  after  having  seen  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  his  past  misconjduct,  might  not 
be  as  likely  to  preserve  peace  in  Europe,  as  any 
other^overnment,  established  by  force  of  arms ; 
—  whether,  supposing  tJiat  expectation  to  be 
irrational  and  the  Allies  to  be  again  at  the  gates 
of  Paris,  greater  difficulties  might  not  arise  than 
even  occurred  before,  in  dealing  with  a  nation 
of  such  vast  power,  extent,  and  population  ;  — 
ox  whether,  supposing  the  compaj-ative  safety 
of  war  to  be  obvious  and  unquestionable,  great 
obstacles  may  not  present  themselves  hereafter 
to  its  successfijl  prosecution,  from  the  internal 
state  of  our  country,  are  momentous  considera- 
tions which  the  proper  forums  must  decide :  — 
but  these  difficulties  ought  not  to  be  increa^ 
by  any  doubt  regarding  the  principle  of  the  con- 
test ;  because,  supposing  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  be  at  this  moment  the  universal  choice  of  the 
French  people,  of  which  there  is  no  sufficient  m- 
dmccj  Great  Britain  aijd  her  Allies  would  still 
hayo  a  justifiable  cause  of  war  against  France. 

No  man  can  hold  more  sacred  than  I  do,  the 
right  of  every  people  to  the  government  of  their 
own  choice,  nor  is  prepared  more  constantly  or 
jnore  firmly  to  resist  all  interference  by  force 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  an  unoffending 
NATION;    but  no  writer  upon  public  law  has 
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ever  denied  or  doubted^  that  states  are  justified' 
m  combining  to  resist  aggrei^sions,  and  in  tak-* 
ing  security  against  their  recurrence,  by  hostile 
mvasion  and  conquest  —  this  was  precisely  the 
late  condition  of  the  combined  powers  of  Eu- 
rope with  regard  to  France  —  after  repelling  her 
from  their  invaded  territories,  they  followed 
her  into  her  own,  and  hostilities  were  closed  by 
a  treaty  under  the  walls  of  her  capital,  when 
they  might  have  dissolved  her  government  by 
the  sword. 

Whatever  opinions  divided  us  in  other  pe» 
nods  of  the  war,  it  is  surely  now  too  late  to 
dray,  that  to  this  confederacy  our  country 
becamiB  a  legitimate  party  —  indeed,  the  whole 
pressure  upon  the  states  of  Europe,  which  they 
combined  to  resist,  was  only  that  we  might  be 
wounded  through  their  sides  —  the  Napoleon 
system,  as  it  affected  their  commerce,  was  of  no 
value  to  its  author,  but  as  it  might  involve  the 
destruction  of  ours  -~  On  that  clear,  national  in* 
terest,  our  accession  to  the  confederacy  was 
supported  in  parliament;  the  most  alarming 
demands  upon  our  finances  were  upon  no  other 
principle  submitted  to  j  and  when  the  great 
object  of  it  was  apparently  accomplished,  the 
victorious  sovereigns,  and  the  great  men  em* 
ployed  in  their  service,  were  received  amongst* 
us  with  an  enthusiasm^  which,  if  we  had  not 
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been  deeply  interested  in  their  achievements^^ 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly,  and,,  if  not 
sanctioned  by  the  justice  of  their  cause,  would 
have  been  a  national  degradation. 

They  had  not  achieved  (though  it  was  in 
their  power)  a  sanguinary  conquest;  but,  to 
avert  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  shed- 
ding of  innocent  blood,  had  proposed,  in  the 
language  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  even  to  guarantee  any  government 
which  should  be  the  choice  of  the  French 
pe<^le,  xMt  the  exception  only  of  the  Author  of 
so  many  evils  and  calamities,  and  all  the  members 
of  his  family :  —  subject  to  that  exception,  they 
invited  the  constituted  authorities,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  himself  to  form  a  provisional 
government,  and  to  prepare  a  constitution  the 
m6st  advantageous  for  France. 

r 

Under  these  circumstances,  their  right  to  sti- 
pulate such  terms  cannot  possibly  be  denied ; 
they  were  wanranted  upon  every  principle  of 
public  law,  nor  can  their  justice  or  moderation 
be  disputed ;  —  but,  what  ends  all  question  con- 
cerning them,  they  weare  accepted  and  -  acted 
upon  by  all  who  could  be  considered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  The  Municipal  Coun- 
cil of  Paris,  in  answer  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der's declaration^  aiier  the  preface  of  a  furious 
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anathema  against  Napoleon,  wjtth  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  his  enormities^  and  of  the  miseries 
they  had  brought  upon  their  country j  .declared 
unanimously,  that  they  formally  renounced  all 
obedience  to  him,  and  expressed  their  ardent 
wish  that  the  French  monarchy  should  be  re- 
established in  the  person  of  Louis  the  ISth^ 
and  his  lawful  successors. 

The  Conservative  Senate  followed  immedi- 
ately in  the  steps  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and 
whoever  refers  to  it,  as  well  as  to  th^  former,  will 
find  the  denunciatibn  of  a  greater  aggregate  of 
crime,  and  of  just  forfeiture  of  all  trust  or  con- 
fidence, than  could  be  collected  from  the  lives 
of  all  the  tyrants  ever  existing  upon  earth ;  — 
they  then  declared  tliat  he  had  forfeited  the 
throne,  that  the  hereditary  right  established 
mhis  family  was  abolished,  and  the  French 
people  and  their  armies  relieved  from  the  oaths 
of  fidelity  they  had  sworn  to  him. 

The  Provisional  Government  soon  afterwards 
adopted  the'^same  course,  by  the  publication  of 
^  address  to  the  French  armies,  concluding  in 
these  emphatical  words' :  "  You  are  no  longer 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon^  the  Senate  and  all 
Prance  relieve  you  from  your  oaths,^^ 

To  these  solemn  acts  of  exclusion.  Napoleon 
soon  afterwards'  became  a  party ;  and  for  him- 
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self  and  his  heirs  formally  renounced  the  thrbne» 
of  France  and  Italy. 

Tliese  acts  of  all  the  French  authorities  eveft 
fwWf  with  a  few  exceptions,  representing  die 
French  nation  by  Napoleon's  own  consent^ 
deserve  the  utmost  consideration.  If  their 
public  declarations  just  referred  to  had  heea 
founded,  like  the  Emperor's  own  act  of  abdica- 
tion^ upon  the  m^re  pressure  of  necessity ;  -^  if, 
after  expressing  their  afiection  for  his  person^ 
their  duty  to  his  sovereignty,  and  their  deep  re* 
gret  at  the  surrender  of  its  advantages,  (a  pre- 
amble to  which  the  Allied  Powers,  if  they  at^ 
tained  their  object,  could  have  framed  no  rea* 
sonable  objection) ;  -~  if  after  such  a, preamble 
they  had  then  submitted  to  his  exclusicm  for 
the  great  objebt  of  national  safety,  they 
might  now  have  had  some  foundaticm  for  tell- 
ing other  nations^  that  they  embraced  him 
again  on  his  return  as  the  constant  oi^eti  of  their 
choice^  and  that  the  principle  of  his  exclusion 
was  unjust ; — they  might  now,  with  some  coun-* 
tenance,  have  denied  the  dangerous  principles 
imputed  to  him  by  other  governments^  and 
have  insisted  upon  the  still  greater  injustice  of 
again  combining  to  dethrone  him,  under  the 
new  circumstances  which  had  taken  place.  —  But 
whoever  peruses  the  documentsby  which  they  {the 
French  people)^  proceeded  to  exclude  Napoleon 
from  the  thronCf  will  there  find  (and  they  ou^t 
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to  be  read  by  every  man  in  ^rope  and  in  tlM» 
world*),  that  France  now  jfiroclaims  her  deter«> 
mination,  against  her  ow^  national  treaty ^  to  be 
niled  by  a  man  whose  government  she  herself  \n 
the  great  public  acts  by  which  she  destroyed  it, 
had  solemnly  declared  to  have  been  utterly  in-^ 
compatible  with  her  own  liberties,  and  with  the 
security  of  ail  other  states. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  as  a  lawyer  fbf 
a  comparison  of  this  claim  of  a  nation  with  the 
utmost  extent  of  private  right,  xmder  the  freest 
system  of  law  *^  A  man  may  keep  in  England 
any  kind  of  animal  he  pleases  for  his  own  use  or 
amusement^  aofid  if  impleaded  on  the  charge  of 
his  being  mischievous^  may  defend  himself  bjr 
proving  it  to  be  false ;  —  but  no  judge  or  jury 
would  sit  to  hear  his  evidence,  if  Ae  himself  had 
writt^  and  published,  and  placarded  the  very 
walls  of  the  court  with  a  declaration,  that  his 
favorite  had  bitten  all  his  neighbours,  and  thats 
he  verily  believed  him  to  be  mad. 

It  is  not,  tha^fore,  necessary  to  haxe  re^ 
course  to  the  proclamation  of  the  allies  for  a 
justification  of  renewed  hostility  —  it  is  to  be 
found  in  these  proceedings  of  France  —  She 

*  They  may  be  all  seen  in  the  appendix  to  a  most  able 
pamphlet,  addressed  as  a  letter  to  Lord  Erskine,  "  On  the 
'*  present  sitiiatioiir  of  France  and  Europe;  acccxnpamed  by 
<<  oilcial  doeumeats."  Fripted  for  Murray^  Albemarle  StreeC* 
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hersiifhM  proclaimed  to  the  universe,  in  themost 
public  acts  of  her  government,  that  there  was  no 
trust  or  cor^dence  to  be  reposed  in  her  Chief. 

t  This  was  the  true  principle  of  the  original 
convention  which  demanded  his  exclusion :  — 
the  evils  which  Europe  had  suffered  from  hi« 
dominion  were  in  my  opinion^  its  only  Jusf^ 
cation  —  nations  whose  securities  are  not 
clearly  and  essentially  affected  by  revoliUions  in 
other  governments,  have  no  right  whatever  to 
make  them  the  foundations  of  war,  or  to  over- 
throw them  by  conquest — the  ministers  of 
this  country  who  made  war  upon  France  in 
1793,  professed  no  such  principle:  —  Lord 
Grenville  would,  I  am  persuaded,  disavow  it. 
They  justified  the  contest  upon  their  assumption, 
that  our  own  safety,  and  that  of  all  Europe,  was 
at  that  period  deeply  affected  by  the  French 
revolution  —  a  proposition  of  fact,  which  wm 
denied  by  Mr.  Fox. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  all  these  acts  of 
the  French  authorities,  and  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  were  acts  of  compulsion  and  neces- 
sity—undoubtedly  they  were  —  but  does  not 
that  very  view  of  it  replace  the  allies  in  their 
original  position  also?  When  a  ship  strikes 
her  colours,  is  it  not  equally  an  act  of  necessity 
and  compulsion  ? — but  if  she  hoists  them  again 
after  faith  given  to  her  submission^  by  the  laws 


of  war  she  may  be  sunk.  This  is  precisely  the 
condition  at  this  moment  of  the  allied  Sovereigns 
who  invaded  France — the  very  soul  of  the 
convention  was  the  exclusion  of  Napoleon  an4 
his  &mily  from  the  throne — with  their  swords 
in  their  hands  they  would  accept  no  other 
terms  for  their  security ;  and  the  terms  were 
agreed  to.  —  How,  then,  can  it  possibly  be  con* 
tended,  that  his  return  to  Paris,  because  vnre* 
9igted  b^  those  who  were  botmd  by  their  solemn 
engagement  to  resist  him  entitles  France  to  re- 
main unquestioned  under  his  dominion,  in 
violation  and  contempt  of  a  treaty  by  which  her 
conquest  had  been  averted  ?  Such  a  doctrine 
would  be  obviously  subversive  of  the  law  of  na^* 
tions :  -~  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  clear  prin- 
ciple of  the  confederacy,  though  the  most  un- 
hounded  success  should  attend  it^  ought  not  to  be 
overstepped :  — -  the  securities  demanded  for 
Europe  should  not  be  ideal,  or  arbitrary ,  but  be 
supported  by  facts  and  experience ;  — ^  the  inde»* 
pendence  of  France  must  not  be  struck  at,  nor 
the  opinions  of  her  people  disregarded  when 
compatible  with  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  dose  this  review  of 
Mr.  Fox's  parliamentary  exertions,  without 
adverting  to  the  object  of  his  very  last  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  —  an  object  for 
which  he  had  laboured  with  many  eminent  men 
of  all  political  parties  cuqid  opinions,  for  nearly 
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twenty  years  —  its  accomplishment  which  fol- 
tewed  but  a  few  months  afterwards,  would  have 
itiised  our  country,  even  if  she  had  no  other 
illustration,  to  stand  unrivalled  amongst  nations, 
and  to  look  up  to  God  Himself  to  pronounce 
— ^*  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant'* 
—the  Abolition  op  the  Slave  Trade  leaves 
every  other  triumph  of  humanity  and  justice 
almost  out  of  sight  behind  it,  and  well  entitled 
Mr.  Fox  to  declare,  ^^  that  if ^  during  the  forty 
^  years  he  had  sat  in  parliament,  he  had  been 
♦*  sa  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that  object,  and 
^  THAT  ONLY>  he  should  think  he  had  done 
^  ENOUGH,  and  could  retire  from  public  life  with 
^  the  conscious  satisfaction  that  he  had  done  his 
^  duty:'  '      , 

One  short  sentence  more  belongs  imperiously 
to  this  subject  —  the  name  of  Wilberporce 
^nnot  be  separated  from  it  —  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  mankind  perpetually  to 
remember,  that  immortal  honor  and  reputation 
are  the  sure  rewards  of  those  by  whose  virtu- 
ous, patient,  unconquerable  perseverance,  the 
blessed  cause  of  universal  freedom  has  been 
advanced,  and  the  lingering  progression  of  the 
world  urged  on  in  its  slow  and  mysterious 
course. 

"  Being  now  brought  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
]^tta*9  and  running  it  over  (too  hastily  I  fear  J 
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before  I  could  venture  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest that  it  should  be  published^  I  cannot  but 
look  back  as  to  the  happiest  and  most  honor- 
able circumstance  of  my  life,  that  I  thought 
and  acted  with  Mr.  Fox,  through  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  his  time,  and  that  now,  in  my 
retirement  from  the  world,  (for  so  I  have 
ccNisidered  it  since  my  professional  course  has 
been  closed  for  ever),  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  thus  publicly  expressing  my  veneration 
for  his  memory  —  When  I  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  I  was  unable  from  sorrow  to  support  with 
decent  firmness  the  high  place  which  my  sta- 
tion at  that  period  assigned  me  in  the  mourn- 
ful procession,  and  even  now,  when  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  review  of  his  splendid  and  iUus-^ 
trious  career,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  painful  regret :  —  seeking  a  kind  of 
consolation  with  his  numerous  friends,  from  his 
being  in  a  manner  still  living  in  the  Represen- 
tative of  his  Family.  Lord  Holland's  personal 
resemblance  has  strikingly  increased  as  his  age 
has  been  advancing  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Fox's 
meridian  —  in  private  life  we  find  in  him  the 
same  popular  manners,  arising  from  the  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  character,  —  the  like 
rare  union  of  ardour  and  gentleness  —  that 
singular  cast  of  mind,  stimulated  as  it  were 
by  a  never-ceasing  and  fervent  interest  in  every 
possible  subject  connected  with  public  spirit 
or  private  justice ;  and    in  parliament  we  see 
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hiixi)  like  Fox,  the  honest  advocate  for  univer- 
sal but  well-balanced  liberty,  and  distinguished, 
like  him,  by  a  bold,  manly,  vigorous,  and  im- 
petuous eloquence. 

I  am.  Sir, 
To  Your  obedient  Servant, 

Mr.  J.  Wright,  ERSKINE. 

Panton  Sqmre. 
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SPEECHES 

OF   THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE    ' 

CHARLES  JAMES  FOX, 


MR.  FOX  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  thirteenth  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain^  which  met  on  the  loth  of  May,  1768*.  He  was  re- 
turned for  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  a  family  borough,  and  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  when  he  was  little  more  than  19  years 
•f  age,  and  consequently  ineligible. 


Middlesex  Election, 
Jantmry  ^.  177b,* 


THE  first  speech  made  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  any  account  has  been  preserved,  took  place  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  on  the*9th  of  January  1770.    In  the  course 


*  The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Administration  at  this  time:  — 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  —  Lord  North. 

Secretaries  of  State — Viscount  Weymouth,  Earl  of  Rochford,  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  (Colonies). 

Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Camden.    Succeeded,  Jan.  17. 1770,  by  the  Hon. 

Charles  Yorke,  created  Lord  Morden,  but  died  on  the  following  day, 

before  the  seals  were  put  to  the  patent  of  peerage.    Upon  this,  the 

great  seal  was  put  into  commission,  until  the  %z^  of  Jan.  1771,  when 

4^  Lord  Apsley  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council— Earl  Gower,    • 

Lord  Priyv  Seal — Earl  of  Halifax. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty —  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  K.  B. 

Secretary  at  War  —  Lord  Barrington. 

Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces  —  Ri^t  Hon.  Richard  Rigby. 
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of  the  debate  on  the  King's  Speech,  Sir  George  Savile,  in  allusion 
to  the  decision  with  regard  to  the  Middlesex  Election,  accused 
the  House. of  having  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  people.  Upon 
this.  Sir  Alexander  Gilmour  rose  up  in  great  anger,  and  lu-ged, 
that  in  times  of  less  licentiousness,  members  had  been  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  words  of  less  offence.  Sir  George  Savile  repeated  the 
offensive  words.  "  Let  others,"  said  he,  "  fail  down  and  worship 
the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  has  set  up ;  I  will  own 
no  superior  but  the  laws,  nor  will  I  bow  the  knee  to  any  but 
Him  who  made  me."  Sir  George  was  defended  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Glynn.  Mr.  Burke  spoke  on  the  same  side,  and  challenged 
the  ministry  to  punish  Sir  George,  if  he  was  a  delinquent.  He 
said,  the  people  abhorred  the  present  ministry,  and  asked  the 
Speaker  if  he  did  not  feel  the  chair  tremble  under  him.  Sir 
William  Meredith  observed,  that  one  part  of  the  Address,  namely, 
thanking  the  King  for  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
House,  would  be  construed  without  doors,  that  His  Majesty 
approved  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  in  respect  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Election, 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  from  the  licence  gentlemen  had 
taken  in  their  language  that  day,  it  seemed  as  if  the  old 
decent  freedom  of  debate  was  at  an  end,  and  that  they  were 
endeavouring  to  establish  new  forms.  The  expression  in  the 
Address  did  not  allude  to  any  particular  measure  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  to  every  measure;  as  no  one  could  suppose  His 
Majesty  approved  of  every  resolution  taken  by  the  House, 
but  only  of  the  general  tenor  of  their  actions. 


Bill  for  disqualifying  certain 'Revenxte  Officers  from 
VOTING  FOR  Members  of  Parliament. 

Fehimry  12.  1770.* 

TN  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Dowdeswell 
-*■  moved,  ^  That  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  disqualifying 
certain  Officers  in  the  Revenues  from  voting  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament."   In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Al- 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy  — •  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 

Attorney-General  —  William  De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham.  ^c- 

ceeded,  Jan.  23.  17  71,  by  Edward  Thurlow,   Esq.  afterwards  Rrd 

Thurlow. 
Solicitor^General  —  Joseph  Dunmng,  Esq.  Succeeded  in  March  1770  by 

Edward  Thurlow,  Esq.  j  who  was  also  succeeded,  Jan.  »3. 1771,  by 

Alexander  Wedderburn,  Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough. 
*  On  the  13th  of  February  1770,  Mr.  Fox  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
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derman  Beckford,  advised  Mr.  Rigby  to  recollect,  that  the 
Revolution  was  brought  about  by  the  removal  of  Judges  at 
pleasure;  and  that  a  great  law  officer,  the  Solicitor  General, 
(Mr.  Dunning,)  had  been  just  removed  for  his  vote  in  that 
House. 

Mr.  Fox  said: — I  am  against  the  motion.  Correct 
abuses  and  welcome;  but  do  not  correct  one  abuse,  by 
causing  many.  Remedy  the  influence  of  the  peers  at 
elections:  that  is  the  fatal  influence  of  the  crown.  As  to 
the  removal  of  the  law  officer  alluded  to,  it  was  the 
saymg  of  ^a  great  minister,  that  he  who  would  not  remove 
a  man  that  was  undermining  administration  "  was  a 
pitifid  fellow."  An  honourable  gentleman  has  talked  about 
removing  the  Judges,  as  an  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary 
measure.  But  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  consider  the  difference 
between  Judges  and  a  Chancellor ;  the  Judges  are  in  neither 
House,  therefore  they  cannot  influence  nor  undermine;  a 
Chancellor  may  do  both  :  '  the  sOhancellor  may  equitably 
md  constitutionally  be  removed :  the  Judges  cannot. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn's  Motion   for  a  Committee  to 
•  enquire  into  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
TICE, AND  THE  Proceedings  of  the  Judges  in  West- 
minster Hall,  iiJ  Cases  relating  to  the  Liberty  of 
THE  Press,  and  the  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries. 

December  6.  1770. 

TU[R.  SERJEANT  GLYNN  moved,  ''  That  a  Committee  be 
^^  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judges  in  Westminster  Hall, 
particularly  in  Cases  relating  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  the 
Constitutional  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries."  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver 
■econded  the  motion,  and  expressed  his  desire,  that  the  committee 
•hould  have  for  a  particular  object  of  its  enquiry,  the  conduct  of 
the  chief  delinquent,  whom  he  believed  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield.  A  great  display  of  legal  ktiowledge  was  made  by  the 
learned  mover,  and  by  Mr.  Dunning,  in  support  of  the  motion. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn  affirmed,  that  a  general  belief  prevailed  of  the 
Judges  being  unfriendly  to  juries,  encroaching  on  their  constitu- 
tional power,  and  laying  down  false  law  in  order  to  mislead  them 
in  their  verdicts.  Sir  George  Savile  defended  the  motion  warmly. 
"  If  you  reject  it,"  said  he,  "  it  will  render  you  not  only  odious,  but 
despicable.  You  will  be  thought  possessed  of  no  faith,  no  honour, 
iH>  conscience.  Your  name  will  become  the  ridicule  and  laughing* 
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stock  of  the  rabble.  The  House  will  be  exposed  in  songs,  and 
ballads,  and  ditties,  in  every  street :  *  Flebit  et  insi^nis  tota  can- 
tahitur  urhe^  The  authorlings  and  printers  and  printers*  devils^ 
will  be  all  in  motion.  The  press  will  labour  and  groan.  News- 
papers,  pamphlets,  puns,  and  pasquinades,  will  increase  and  mul- 
tiply. Grub-street  will  pour  out  its  thousands,  and  Paternoster- 
row  its  tens  of  thousands ;  and  the  land  will  be  one  scene  of 
anarchy  and  confusion."  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  motion 
were  combatted  by  Mr.  Attorney-General  De  Grey,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot ;  andf  Lord  Mansfield's  character  was  strenuously 
defended  by  Lord  Clare  and  Mr.  Jenkinson.  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Wedderbum,  while  they  supported  the  motion,  disclaimed  and 
reprobated  all  those  asperities  of  diction  which  had  been  used  in 
speaking  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  paid  a  tribute  of  applause 
to  his  extraordinary  talents  and  conspicuous  integrity. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  as  follows : 

Sir,  we  are  told  by  the  abettors  ,of  this  motion,  that  jea- 
lousies, murmurs,  and  discontents  increase  and  multiply 
throughout  the  nation;  that  the  people  are  under  terrible 
apprehensions  that  the  law  is  perverted,  that  juries  are 
deprived  of  their  constitutional  powers,  that  the  courts  of 
justice  are  not  sound  and  untainted;  in  a  word,  that  the 
Judges  have,  like  a  dozen  of  monstrous  Patagonian  giants, 
either  swallowed,  or  are  going  to  swallow  up  both  law  and 
gospel.  And  how  do  they  prove  the  truth  of  these  auc- 
tions ?  The  manner,  Sir,  is  pleasant  enough.  They  refer  uf 
to  their  own  libellous  remonstrances,  and  to  those  infamous 
lampoons  and  satires,  which  they  have  taken  care  to  write 
and  circulate.  They  modestly  substitute  themselves  iii  the 
place  of  the  nation,  and  call  their  own  complaints  and 
grievances  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  England.  Hicir 
meaning  is  plain  enough,  and  we  understand  perfectly  how 
all  their  grievances  might  be  redressed. 

For  my  part,  Sir,  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  the  voice  of  a 
miserable  faction  for  the  voice  of  my  country.  Were  the 
people  really  dissatisfied,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  I  am 
to  ascertain  the  reality  of  that  dissatisfaction  ?  I  must  freely 
confess  that  I  know  no  other  way  but  that  of  consulting  this 
House.  Here  the  people  are  represented,  and  here  is  their 
voice  expressed.  There^s  no  other  criterion  but  the  majority 
of  this  assembly,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  thdr  sentiments. 
Tliis  man,  in  order  to  answer  one  purpose,  and  that  man,  in 
order  to  answer  another,  will  tell  you,  that  a  general  cry  has 
gone  abroad  against  certain  men  and  certain  measures:  but 
will  you  be  so  credulous  as  to  take  him  upon  his  word,  when 
you  can  easily  penetrate  his  interested  views,  and  find  bim  the 
briginal  and  prime  mover  of  all  tHe  clamour? 
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Sir,  I  could  easily  trace  the  authors  of  the  outcry  raised 
against  the.  Judges ;  and  I  would  point  them  out,  had  not 
Aey,  as  well  as  their  selfish  ends,  been  already  exposed  in  all 
their  deformity.  Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  put  a  ne« 
gitive  upon  a  question,  which  sprang  from  such  a  low  source? 
From  dirt  it  came,  and  to  dirt  let  it  return.  As  to  myself  I 
certainly  shall  vote  against  the  motion,  as  I  can  never  acknow- 
ledge for  the  voice  of  the  nation  what  is  not  echoed  by  the 
majority  of  this  House;  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  majority  of 
us  entertain  any  suspicions,  much  less  terrible  apprehensions, 
of  the  Judges ;  though,  if  there  were  any  just  foundation  for 
complaint,  we  must  certainly  have  been  better  informed  of  it 
than  the  people. 

Indeed,  Sir,  if  the  adoption  of  this  inquiry  would  answer 
any  good  purpose,  I  should  not  be  such  a  violent  opposer  of  it, 
convinced  as  I  am  that  the  Judges  are  blameless.  But  I  am 
My  persuaded  that  would  not  be  the  case.  For,  as  I  have 
shewn,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  remove  discontents  which  da 
not  exist  but  among  those  who  have  generated,  fostered,  and 
reared  them  up  to  their  present  magnitude,  and  who  would 
not,  therefore,  be  satisfied,  though  justice,  though  Astrea  her- 
self, should  descend  naked  from  heaven  to  exculpate  our 
Judges.  And,  what  is  more,  it  would,  on  their  own  principles, 
prove  fruitless  and  nugatory,  even  if  we  suppose  the  people  to 
be  really  discontented.  For  what  have  they  been  doing  for 
these  two  last  years,  but  ringing  constantly  in  our  ears  the 
contempt  in  which  we  are  held  by  the  people  ?  Have  not  they 
made  these  walls  incessantly  echo  with  the  terms  of  reproach, 
which  they  alledged  were  cast  upon  us  by  men  of  every  de- 
gree^ by  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned? 
Were  we  not,  and  are  ^e  not  still,  according  to  their  account, 
held  in  imiversal  detestation  and  abhorrence  ?  Does  not  the 
whole  empire,  firom  one  end  to  the  other,  reckon  us  equally 
weak  and  wicked  ?  In  a  word,  are  we  not  become  an  abomi- 
nation in  the  land?  Such  is  the  language  of  the  minority. 
How  then  can  they,  with  a  serious  face,  desire  us  to  undertake 
this  enquiry,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people?  The  people,  if 
their  former  assertions  are  to  be  credited,  will  receive  no*  good 
at  our  hands.  They  will  regard  what  we  say  no  more  than 
the  prattle  of  a  knot  of  cofiee-house  politicians.  We  are  too 
ridiculous  asjwell  as  odious  to  do  any  thing  that  will  appear 
gracious  in  their  eyes. 

What,  Sir,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ?  Why,  this.  Let 
us  satisfy  ourselves.  Let  us  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  comcience,  and  be  at  peace  with  our  own  minds. 
It  is  thus  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  regain  the  confidence  of 
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our  constituents,  if  we  have  lost  it ;  and  not  by  humouring,  as 
foolish  nurses  humour  great  lubberly  boys,  the  wayward  whims 
of  a  misled  multitude.  The  characteristic  of  this  House 
should  be  a  firm  and  manly  steadiness,  an  unshaken  perseve- 
rance in  the  pursuit  of  great  and  noble  plans  of  general  utility, 
and  not  a  wavering  inconstant  fluctuation  of  councils,  regu- 
lated by  the  shifting  of  the  popular  breeze.  If  we  are  not  to 
judge  for  ourselves,  but  to  be  ever  at  the  command  of  the  vulgar 
and  their  capricious  shouts  and  hisses,  I  cannot  see  what  ad- 
vantage the  nation  will  teap  from  a  representative  body,  which 
they  might  not  have  reaped  from  a  tumultuous  assembly  of 
themselves,  collected  at  random  on  Salisbury-plain  or  Runny- 
mede.  And  it  is  very  well  known.  Sir,  that  such  an  irregular 
and  riotous  crowd  are  but  ill-qualified  to  judge  truly  of  their 
own  interest,  or  to  pursue  it,  even  when  they  form  a  right  judg- 
ment They  are  but  very  unsteady  guardians  of  liberty  and 
property.  Do  you  want  proofs  ?  Consult  the  English  history, 
and  you  will  find  them  in  every  page. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn's  motion  was  negatived  upon  a  division ; 
Yeas  76. Noes  184. 


Bill  to  repeal  a  Clause  in  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act. 

February  T.'j.i'iTi. 

T^HE  Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  or  the  act  for  quieting  the  posses- 
^  sions  of  the  subject  against  all  pretences  of  concealment 
whatsoever,  which  was  first  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  Sir  George  Savile  in  1768,  and  passed  in  the  following  year, 
owed  its  rise  to  a  grant  from  the  Treasury  to  Sir  James  Lowdier,  of 
a  considerable  estate  and  very  extensive  royalties,  which  had  been 
granted  by  King  William  to  the  Portland  family,  and  had  been 
m  their  possession  from  that  time.  A  clause  had  been  inserted  in 
that  act,  by  which  the  grantees  or  lessees  of  .the  crown  were 
allowed  a  year  from  its  taking  place,  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
claims  ;  and  though  that  Bill  had  been  brought  in  and  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends,  and  his  particular  case  had 
shewn  the  necessity  and  was  the  origin  of  it,  no  opposition  was 
made  to  thcv  clause  in  question.  The  general  opinion,  indeed,  at 
that  time  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  matter  in  contest  had  been 
only  thrown  out  to  answer  certain  election  purposes,  which,  being 
now  over,  it  would  no  more  be  thought  of;  especially  as  the 
principle,  upon  which  such  claims  were  founded,  had  been  just 
condemnedy  in  the  most  public  manner^  by  an  united  act  of  the 
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whole  le^slature.  However  plausible  these  opinions  were,  th« 
consequence  shewed  they  were  ill-founded,  A  most  expensive 
suit  was  not  only  commenced  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but 
the  whole  county  of  Cumberland  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  terror  and  confusion  :  400  ejectments  were  served  in  one 
day ;  and  though  a  great  many  of  the  causes  were  afterwards 
withdrawn,  it  was  notwithstanding  said,  some  time  before  the  matter 
was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  were  fifteen 
bills  in  equity,  and  225  suits  at  common  law,  then  open.  Nor 
were  these  mischiefs  confined  to  those  whope  titles  to  their  lands 
were  immediately  derived  from  the  Portland  family ;  for  aS"  the 
royalties  were  very  extensive,  and  their  antient  limits  and  jurisdic- 
tion undefined,  no  length  of  prescription  could  afford  security,  nor 
goodness  of  title  prevent  the  consequences  of  a  ruinous  law-suit. 
In  these  circumstances,  singled  out  by  that  clause  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  and  exposed  as  victims  to  satiate  the  last  rage  of 
exploded  prerogative,  the  terror  was  great  through  all  that  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  nth  of  February  1771, 
Sir  William  Meredith  moved  for  leave  "  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  re- 
peal a  Clause  in  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  which  protects  such 
Rights,  Titles,  or  Claims,  under  any  Grants  or  Letters  Patent 
from  the  Crown,  as  are  prosecuted  with  effect,  within  a  certain 
Time  therein  limited."  Leave  was  accordingly  given,  and  the  bill 
w^  brought  in.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Constantine  Phipps  and 
Mr.  Cornwall ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr,  Serjeant  Leigh, 
Lord  North,  Governor  Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Fox.  On  the  27th, 
upon  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Committee,  / 

Mr.  Fox  said : 
Sir,  I  take  great  shame  to  myself,  that  I  have  not  risen 
sooner  to  declare  my  sentiments  on  this  important  question : 
for  I  think  it  disgraceful  in  any  man  to  sit  silent  on  suth  an 
occasion,  who  ever  had  the  use  or  faculty  of  speaking  in  this 
House ;  but,  Sir,  my-  silence  has  been  owing  to  my  astonish- 
ment I  was  astonished.  I  was  amazed.  For  though  I 
viewed  this  Bill  at  first  in  the  same  light  in  which  I  now 
behold  it;  yet,  when  I  looked  round  m^  and  saw  who  the 
Honourable  Gentlemen  are  who  introduced  it ;  that  they  are 
men  of  character,  men  of  ability,  men  of  knowledge,  men  of 
reputed  integrity ;  I  hesitated,  I  strove  to  persuade  myselfi 
that  I  must  rather  be  mistaken  myself,  than  that  any  thing  so 
bad,  so  violent,  so  lawless,  so  monstrous,  could  be  advanced 
by  men  such  as  those  who  propose^  this  Bill.  But  I  could 
not  long  remain  undecided ;  I  soon  beheld  the  proposition  in 
all  its  naked,  genuine  deformity :  then,  Sir,  as  I  was  at  first 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  I  was  seized  with  horror  and 
indignation :  for  who  that  has  a  reverence  for  justice,  a  sense 
of  liberty,  or  a  regard  for  the  constitution,  can  listen,  without 
feeling  an  honest  zeal  to  defeat  a  proposition^  which,  at  ont 
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blow,  destroys  our  constitation,  our  liberty,  and  our  law*? 
Gentlemen,  are  loud  in  their  clamours  against  ministerial  in- 
fluence. I  avow  the  systematic  support  of  that  minister  in  all 
his  measures,  who  has  my  good  opinion  and  confidence ;  but 
that  minister  shall  never  have  my  support,  who  shall  dare  ixy 
propose  what  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  proud  of  their  op- 
position to  ministers,  now  propose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  under  the  law  that  every  man  holds  his 
property,  and  enjoys  his  liberty  in  security  and  ease.     But  I 
firmly  believe,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  no  man  can  liave 
a  better  title  to  his  estate,  than  the  very  title  which  the  crown 
hds  vested  in  Sir  James  Lowther  to  the  estate  in  question.     If 
that  title  is  to  be  taken  away  by  a6t  of  Parliament,  why  not 
bring  in  an  act  to  take  away  any  other  part  of  his  estate  ? 
Why  not  of  another  man's  ?  For,  if  Bills  are  thus  to  pass  for 
transferring  the  property  of  one  man  to  another,  there  can  be 
nothing  sacred,  nothing  secure  amongst  us.   I  wish,  therefore. 
Sir,  that  the  gentlemen  who  brought  in  this  Bill,  would,  for 
their  honour's  sake^  withdraw  it.     Sure  I  am,  that  my  con- 
science would  never  suffer  me  to  be  at  rest,  were  I  to  per- 
petrate the  injustice  intended  by  this  Bill.     As  to  myseMJ  Sir, 
the  same  conviction,  which  dictates  my  present  opposition, 
shall  carry  me  on  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  every  step,  through 
every  stage.     But  if  it  should  succeed  here,  it  cannot  succeed 
elsewhere.     I  do  therefore  again  deprecate  the  honour  and 
justice  of  this  House,  that  we  may  not  sufier  the  scandal  of 
passing  this  Bill  to  lie  at  our  doors,  and  give  the  honour  of 
rejecting  it  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 

The  question,  "  That  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,'^ 

being  put,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tetters. 

v„  ^  o  f  Mr.  Seymour  1  ,  ^ ^  \s^^^  f  Mr.  Onslow        1  ^^^ 

Y^^'  iMr.  Byag      j  '^^ ^^^^  iMr.  Charles  Foxj  '^4- 

The  Bill  was  consequently  lost. 


Debate  on  committing  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.Al- 
dermanOliver  to  the  Tower,  for  discharging  the 
Printers  apprehended  by  Order  of  the  House. 

March  25.  1771. 

ON  the  8th  of  Februar}'^,  Colonel  George  Onslow  made  a  com- 
plamt  to  the  House,  of  Thompson  and  Wheble,  two  printers 
•f  newspapers,  for  misrepresenting  the  speeches,  and  reflecting  oa 
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several  of  the  members.  The  obnoxious  passages  being  read. 
Colonel  Onslow  moved,  that  the  printers  should  be  called  to  jus*' 
tice  for  infringing  the  standing  order.  After  some  debate,  the 
printers  were  ordered  to  attend.  When  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
went  to  the  houses  of  the  printers,  they  were  constantly  denied ; 
which  being  reported  to  the  House,  Colonel  Onslow  moved  an 
address  to  me  King  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the .  apprehension 
of  the  offenders.  In  consequence  of  which  prodamation,  Wheble 
was  taken  and  Carried  before  Alderman  Wilkes,  who  not  only  dis* 
charged  him,  but  took  recognizances  for  prosecuting  the  person 
by  whom  he  was  apprehended.  Thompson  was  similarly  arrested, 
and  discharged  by  Alderman  Oliver. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  Colonel  Onslow  preferred  a  fresh  com- 
plaint against  six  other  printers  for  the  same  offence.  They  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  House :  four  presented  themselves ;  a  fifUi 
could  not  attend,  being  in  custody  in  Newgate,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  other,  whose  name  was  Miller,  refused  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  taking  him  into 
custody  by  the  Serjeant  at  Arms.  When  the  messenger  appeared. 
Miller  refused  to  submit  to  the  arrest,  and  violence  being  used,  a 
constable,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  took  charge  of  the  officer, 
and  carried  him  to  Guildhall,  to  answer  for  the  assault.  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  sitting  alderman,  having  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  re* 
fused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  the  parties  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Mansion-House.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman 
Brass  Crosby),  attended  by  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  admitted 
the  parties ;  Mr.  Miller  made  his  complaint,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
asked  the  messenger  what  offence  the  printer  had  committed,  and 
by  what  authoriry  he  presumed  to  assault  him  ?  The  messenger 
pleaded,  that  he  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Spe^er,  and 
produced  his  warrant,  The  Deputy- Serjeant  now  announced 
himself,  and  said  he  came  there  by  the  Speaker's  command,  to 
demand,  not  only  the  messenger,  but  Miller,  his  prisoner.  His 
application  was  refused,  and  Mr.  Miller  discharged.  The  assault 
was  next  proved :  the  messenger  refused  to  give  bail,  and  a  war- 
rant for  committing  him  to  the  Compter  was  signed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  two  Aldermen.  When  the  matter  had  proceeded 
to  this  extremity,  and  the  officers  were  ready  to  take  away  the 
messenger,  bail  was  given. 

The  Deputy  Serjeant  at  Arms  immediately  related  these  transac- 
tions to  the  House.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  Lord  Mayer  and 
Alderman  Oliver  to  attend  in  their  places.  The  Lord  Mayor  was 
heard  in  his  defence ;  after  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the  discharg- 
ing Miller  out  of  the  custody  of  the  messenger,  the  signing  a  war- 
rant against  the  said  messenger,  and  the  holding  him  to  bail,  were 
breaches  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver 
was  then  heard  in  his  defence.  He  declared  that  "  he  owned  and 
gloried  in  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge ;  he  knew,  that  whatever 
punishment  was  intended,  nothing  he  could  say  would  avert  it.  As 
lor  himself,  he  was  perfectly  unconcerned ;  and,  as  he  expected 
little  from  their  justice,  he  defied  their  power."     Upon  this, 
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Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  moved,  "  That  Richard  Oliver,  Esq.'  be  for  his 
said  offence  committed  to  the  Tower."  The  motion  was  supported 
by  IVJr.  Attorney-General  Thurlow  and  Mr.  Fox ;  and  opposed  by 
Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  Mr.  Alderman  Townshend, 
Mr.  Barr6,  and  Mr.  Dunning.  Mr.  Fox  spoke  in  answer  to  the 
latter  gentleman. 

Mr.  Fox  said : 

Sir,  notwithstanding  what  the  Hononrable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  has  been  pleiased  to  urge  with 
regard  to  the  divided  views  and  the  divided  interests  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  people,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
convince  me,  either  that  the  authority  of  this  House  is  liot  the 
best  security  of  the  national  freedom,  or  that  our  welfare  can 
possibly  be  separated  from  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

Sir,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  is  pleased  to  say,  that  the 
voice  of  this  House  is  not  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  he  sets 
the  language  of  clamour  vrithout  doors  in  opposition  to. our 
deliberations,  as  if  we  were  not  especially  appointed  by  the 
constitution,  the  only  revealers  of  the  national  mind,  the  only 
Judges  of  what  ought  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  kingdom.  I 
say.  Sir,  what  ought  to  be,  because  many  laws  are  highly 
necessary  for  the  public  safety,  which  excite  the  discontent  of 
the  people.  If  we  were  never  to  pass  a  law,  imtil  it  obtained 
the  sanction  of  popular  approbation,  we  should  never  have  a 
settled  revenue  to  support  either  the  establishment  of  our 
domestic  policy,  or  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  invasion  of 
a  foreign  enemy.  You  never  see  a  tax  instituted.  Sir,  without 
hearing  loud  impeachments  of  parliamentary  integrity.  The 
uninformed  zealots,  who  seem  animated  with  an  enthusiastic 
love  for  thdr  country,  generally  charge  us  with  having  sold 
them  to  the  minister ;  and  we  are  accused  of  venahty  for  im- 
posing those  burdens,  which  we  know  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  which  we  ourselves,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  supposed  an  assembly  of  the  first  property  in  the 
state,  must  always  be  the  largest  contributors. 

Sir,  it  may  possibly  appear  strange,  that  a  representative 
of  the  people  should  not  deem  it  more  meritorious  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  than  to  counteract  them; 
and  it  may  possibly  be  urged,  that  it  is  his  duty,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  act  in  conformity  to  those  wishes,  however  repug- 
nant they  may  be  to  the  sense  of  his  own  conviction.  Sir,  I 
will  not  diflFer  with  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
about  the  idea  he  annexes  to  his  term  of  '  the  people ;'  I  will, 
for  argument-sake,  allow  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are 
at  this  moment  in  opposition  to  government.  But  I  shall 
at  the  same  time  insist,  that  we  have  higher  oUigations  to 
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justice  than  to  our  constituents ;  we  are  chosen  the  delegates 
of  the  British  electors  for  salutary  not  for  pernicious  pur- 
poses; to  guard,  not  to  invade  the  constitution;  to  keep 
the  privileges  of  the  very  freemen  we  represent,  as  much 
within  their  proper  limits,  as  to  controul  any  unwarrantable 
exertion  of  the  Royal  audiority.  We  are  bound  to  promote 
their  true  interests  in  preference  to  the  dearest  desires  of 
their  hearts,  and  the  constitution  makes  us  the  sole  arbiters 
of  those  interests,  notwithstanding  the  imaginary  infallibility 
of  the  people. 

To  shew.  Sir,  the  propriety  of  this  reasoning,  let  us 
Appose  that  the  people,  instead  of  this  mixed  monarchy, 
which  we  celebrate  as  equally  the  pride  and  envy  of  the 
universe,  should  instruct  us,  their  representatives,  to  intro- 
duce a  democratical  form  of  government ;  should  we  act  as 
good  subjects  to  our  King,  or  as  faithful  guardians  to  our 
country,  if  we  complied  with  so  dangerous  an  instruction  ? 
We  have  sworn  to  maintain  this  constitution  in  its  present 
form;  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  Parliament  as  a  necessary 
part  of  that  constitution,  and  neither  to  encroach  upon  the 
legal  jurisdiction  of  the  peers,  nor  the  just  prerogatives  of  the 
Sovereign.  Shall  we,  then,  do  what  we  are  sensible  is  wrong, 
because  the  people  desire  it  ?  Shall  we  sacrifice  our  reason, 
our  honour,  our  conscience,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  popular 
resentment,  and  while  we  are  appointed  to  watch  the 
Hesperian  firuit  of  liberty  with  a  dragon's  eye,  be  ourselves 
the  only  slaves  of  the  whole  community  ? 

Perhaps  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  will  tell 
me,  that  nothing  but  the  "  soul  of  absurdity"  could  suspect 
the  people  of  a  design  against  their  own  happiness.  Sir,  I  do 
not  suspect  the  people  of  any  such  design,  but  I  suspect  their 
capacity  to  judge  of  their  true  happiness.  I  know  they  are 
generally  credmous,  generally  uninformed;  captivated  by  ap- 
pearances, while  they  neglect  the  most  important  essentials, 
and  always  ridiculously  ready  to  believe,  that  those  men  who 
We  the  greatest  reason,  from  their  extensive  property,  to  be 
anxious  for  the  public  safety,  are  always  concerting  measures 
for  the  oppression  of  their  own  posterity.  Sir,  if  I  misrepre- 
sent the  people,  whence  spring  those  eternal  terrors  of  being 
niined  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unbounded  prosperity  ?  Have 
we  not  tottered,  if  popular  clamour  is  to  be  credited,  upon  the 
verge  of  ruin,  since  the  first  moment  of  our  existence  as  a  na- 
tion? Indeed,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  patriotism  itself 
acknowledges  we  were  saved;  yet  from  that  period  let  us  only 
read  the  works  of  our  greatest  politicians,  and  we  shall  find 
wselves  utterly  undone !   £vea  our  glorious  deliverer  was 
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scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne,  when  the  grateful  people^ 
whose  liberties  he  had  restored,  began  to  consider  him  as 
an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  In  every  succeeding  reign  it 
was  asserted  that  we  were  destroyed,  and  at  this  moment, 
although  exulting  in  all  the  pride  of  a  felicity  never  known  to  . 
our  ancestors,  we  are  gravely  told,  that  we  have  reached  the 
deepest  abyss  of  destruction  ! 

Let  us  look  around.  Sir,  let  us  survey  the  monuments  of  our 
ruin,  and  then  ask  what  credit  is  due  to  the  representations  of 
our  political  screech-o^ls  ?  Observe  the  magnificence  of  our 
metropolis — the  extent  of  our  empire — the  immensity  of  our 
commerce  —  the  opulence  of  our  people.  Survey  the  unfor- 
tunate citizens  of  London,  Sir,  and  you  will  find  every  shop- 
keeper of  any  consideration,  with  his  elegant  villa,  and  his 
variety  of  equipages.  Consider  only  the  present  opposition 
of  the  city  of  London  to  the  whole  body  of  the  British  legis- 
lature, and  then  judge  how  it  must  be  oppressed !  To  shew 
you  farther  the  ruined  state  of  the  kingdom,  let  me  remind 
you  that  our  tierritories  occupy  na  more  than  the  largest,  the 
most  valuable  space  of  any  European  dominion  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  that  our  trade  is  proportioned  to  this 
superiority  of  empire,  and  that  our  subjects,  from  the  burning 
regions  of  Indostan,  to  the  chilling  mountains  of  Canada, 
exceed  the  subjects  of  every  other  power  in  greatness  of 
wealth,  and  certainty  of  freedom.  These,  Sir,  are  the  proofs 
of  our  declining  fortune !  May  our  calamities  of  this  kind 
hourly  increase,  though  the  people  should  still  continue  to 
murmur!  and  may  we  always  remain  the  happiest  nation 
under  heaven,  however  offended  our  patriots  may  be  because 
we  are  not  happier  than  is  consistent  with  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity ! 

From  what  I  have  advanced,  Sir,  with  respect  to  our 
duty  as  representatives  of  the  people,  it  'natur^y  follows, 
that  we  are  by  no  means  to  act  against  our  own  judgment 
merely  to  gratify  their  ill  humour  or  their  caprice.  In 
XDharles  the  First's  time,  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  po- 
pular wish  occasioned  the  destruction  of  tne  constitution; 
and,  if  the  present  allegations  of  popularity  deserve  the  least 
Weight,  they  shew  what  incompetent  judges  the  people  are  of 
the  public  prosperity.  The  last  Parliament,  Sir,  was  as  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  as  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  sitting: 
they  approved  what  it  is  fashionable  to  term  an  ^  infamous* 
peace,  land  they  expelled  a  profligate  libeller  of  their  lawful 
Sovereign ;  yet,  with  all  this  weight  of  delinquency  upon  their 
heads— reviled  and  execrated  as  they  were  by  the  people — 
look  round,  and  tm  who  ihe  people  have  ghosen  in  th«ir 
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room.  If  we  except  deaths  and  promotions,  Sir,  are  not  the 
former  traitors^  nearly  to  a  man,  a^in  the  representative  body 
of  the  legislature -7— again  trustea  with  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  —  again  the  express  election  of  the  people?  When 
we  behold  these  things,  Sir,  we  are  immediately  struck  with 
this  alternative  —  either  the  people  are  not  judges. of  their 
own  welfare,  or  they  have  sold  themselves  for  an  in&mous 
prices,  to  their  members.  In  either  case,  the  conclusion 
proves  the  little  regard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  their  com- 
plaints, against  the  sense  of  our  conviction.  If  they  are  vir- 
tuous, they  are  not  wise  ;^  and  if  they  possess  wisdom,  they 
have  no  right  to  find  fault,  since  every  oppression  they 
sroan  under  is  the  natural  result  of  their  own  scandalous 
dishonesty. 

It  is  urged,  Sir,  with  great  gravity,  by  many  gentlemen  in 
.  opposition,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  cr&atures  of 
the  people,  have  no  right  whatever  to  exercise  an  authority 
over  their  constituents.  This  position.  Sir,  breathes  the 
spirit  of  freedom  with  a  vengeance,  for  it  lays  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  ^11  subordination  at  once,  and  puts  ah  entire  end  to  the 
whole  system  of  constitutional  government. 

No  doctrine,  Sir,  was  ever  yet  broached  in  this  kingdom, 
either  so  dangerous,  or  so  ridiculous,  as  that  which  seriously 
insists  that  the  House  of  Commons,  because  elected,  is 
without  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  people,  because  the  origin 
of  all  power,  must  therefore  be  exempt  from  all  obedience. 
The  people  make  the  laws,  as  Well  as  the  legislators;  but 
will  sny  advocate  of  licentiousness  presume  to  say,  because 
they  are  the  fountain  of  autho^ty,  that  they  are  of  con- 
sequtnce  discharged  from  a  submission  to  legal  institutipns  ? 
The  law.  Sir,  is  as  much  the  creature  of  their  formation 
as  this  House;  yet,  surely,  Jt  will  not  be  said,  that  they  are 
to  tread  it  under  foot,  or  to  launch^  out  into  the  barba- 
risms of  their  natural  state,  after  solemnly  forming  a  com- 
pact of  civil  society. 

Tlie  only  point,  therefore,  remaining  to  be  discussed  is. 
Whether  the  people  at  large,  or  this  House,  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  public  welfare?  For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  positively  in  favour  of  this 
House.  What  acquaintance  haveihe  people  at  large  with 
the  arcana  of  political  rectitude,  with  the  connections  of 
Idflgdoms,  the  resources  of  national  strength,  the  abilities 
of  ministers,  or  even  with  their  own  dispositions  ?  If  we  are 
to  believe  the  very  petitions  which  they  have  lately  presented 
to  the  throne,  they  are  unequal  to  those  powers  which  the 
constitution  has  trusted   to    their   hands.      They  have  the 
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power  of  electing   their   representatives;    yet  you  see  they 
constantly   abus^    that   power,    and   appoint   diose   as  the 
guardians   of  their    dearest   rights,    whom   they   accuse  of 
conspiring    against    the    interests    of  their    country.     For 
these  reasons,   Sir,  I  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  the  voice 
•of  the  people :  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  is  proper,  without 
considering  what   may  be   agreeable:    their  business  is  to 
chuse  us ;  it  is  ours  to  act  constitutionally,  and  to  maintain 
the  independency  of  Parliament.    Whether  that  independency 
be  attacked  by  the  people  or  by  the  crown,  is  a  matter  pf 
little  consequence;  it  is  thfe  attack,  not  the  quarter  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  which  we  are  to  punish ;    and  if  we  are  to  be 
controuled    in   our   necessary  jurisdiction,    can    it    signify 
much,  whether  faction  intimidate  us  with  a  rabble;  or  the 
King  surroun(^  us  with  his  guards?  If  we  are  driven  from 
the  direct  line  of  justice  by  the  threats  of  a  mob^  our  exis- 
tence is  useless   in   the  community.      The  minority  within 
doors  need  only  assault  us  by  their  myrmidons  widiout,  to 
gain  their  ends  upon  every  occasion.     Blows  will  then  carry 
what  their  arguments  cannot  effect,  and  the  people  will  be 
their  own    agents,    though  they  elect  us  to  represent  them 
in  Parliament.     What  must  the  consequence  be  ?  Universal 
anarchv.  Sir.     Thereforej  as  we  are  chosen  to  defend  order, 
I  am  ror  sending  those  magistrates  to  the  Tower  who  have 
attempted  to  destroy  it :  I  stand  up  for  the  constitution,  not 
for  the  people;    if  the  people   attempt  to  invade  the  con- 
stitution, they  are  enemies  to  the  nation.     Being,  therefore, 
Sir,    convinced    that  we  are  to   do  ju^ice,    whether  it  is 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  people,  I  am  for  maintaining 
the  independency  of  Parliament,  and  will  not  be  a  rebel  to 
my  King,    my  country,    or  my  own  heart,  for  the  loudest 
huzza  of  an  inconsiderate  multitude. 

The  question  being  put  for  the  committal  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Oliver  to  the  Tower,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  aflSrmative ;  and  the  House  adjourned 
at  half  past  three,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  A  similar  motion 
passed  with  regard  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  27th.  *•' 
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Debate  on  the  Clerical  Petition  for  Relief  from  Sub- 
scription TO  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  * 

February  6.  1772. 

C IR  WilAAAM  MEREDITH  moved  for  leave  to  present  a  Peti- 
^  tion  from  certain  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
certain  of  the  Professions  of  Civil  Law  and  Physic,  praying  for  re- 
lief from  the  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Sir  William 
read  the  petition,  and  sppke  warmly  in  its  behalf.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  George  Germain,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Soli- 
citor-General  Wedderburn,  and  Mr.  Dunning.  The  speakers  on 
the  opposite  side  were  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
Lord  Folkestone,  Mr.  Byrne,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  against  rejecting  the  petition,  if  that 
rejection  was  mtended  as  a  mode  of  shewing  contempt;  but 
that  he  must  be  against  receiving  it,  as  a  reception  would  be 
a  kind  of  engagement  to  proceed ;  which  he  hoped  would  not 
be  done :  that  the  Articles,  savouring  as  they  did  of  Christian 
charity,  nevertheless  taught  such  mysteries  as  ought  not  to  be 
forced  down  the  throats  of  young  persons ;  that  at  Oxford, 
where  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  could  not  be 
administered  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  assent  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  was  required  by  statute,  however  young  the 
person  might  be  who  was  admitted ;  that  he  hoped  the  uni- 
versities would,  as  he  understood  they  could,  relieve  in  that 
particular;  and  that  a  minister  who  would  subscribe  the 
Articles,  and  afterwards  preach  against  them,  would  make  little 
impression  on  his  audience. 

On  the  question,  That  the  Petition  be  brought  up,  the  House 
divided; 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v»*    f  Sir  W.Meredith  7  t^        C  Sir  R.  Newdigate  7 

^^^^  {  Sir  H.  Hoghton  j  ^"  -  ^^'^^  iMr.  Jenkins!      j  ^^7- 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative,  f 

-  ■  ,  ■ 

♦  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Clerical 
Petition,  see  Mr.  Belsham's  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsey.  Sec 
ilso  New  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xvii.  p.  %4s» 

t  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holroyd,  dated  Boodles,  February  8. 
177a,  says,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  late  victory  of  our  dear  mamma 
the  Church  of  England.  She  had  last  Thursday  71  rebellious  sons,  who 
pretended  to  set  aside  her  will  on  account  of  msanity :  but  ziy  worthy 
champions,  headed  by  Lord  North,  Burke,  Hans' Stanley,  Charles  Fox, 
&c  tnough  they  allowed  the  thirty-nine  clauses  of  her  testament  were 
absurd  and  unreasonable,  supported  the  validity  of  it  with  infinite  humour." 
Sec  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol  i.  p.  447* 
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Royal  Marriage  Act. 

.  March  9.  1772* 

TN  the  summer  of  1771,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  one  of  the 
"■■  King's  brothers,    privately  married   Mrs.  Horton,    widow  of 
Christopher  Horton,  Esq.,  of  Catton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
and  daughter  of  Lord  Imham :  when  the  match  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, His  Majesty  forbad  them  the  court.     The  displeasure 
shewn  by  the  King  on  this  occasion,  did  not  deter  the  I)uke  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  from  avowing  as  his  consort  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  whom  he  had  espoused  in  1766. 
On  the  20th  of  February  17J72,  the  King  sent  a  Message  to  both 
Houses,  stating,  *'  That  the  right  of  approving  all  marriages  in 
the  Royal  Family  had  ever  belonged  to  the  Kings  of  this  realm 
as  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and  recommending  them  to  take 
into  consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  wise  and  expedient  to 
supply  the  defect  of  the  .laws,  and  by  some  new  provision,  more 
effectually  to  guard  the  descendants  of  George  the  Second,  from 
marrying  without  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or 
successors."     In  consequence  of  this  message,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  Lords,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  none  of  the  Royal 
Family,  being  under  the  age  of  25  years,  should  marry  without  the 
King's  consent ;  after  attaining  that  age,  they  were  at  liberty,  in 
case  of  the  King's  refusal,  to  «pply  to  the  Privy  Council  by  an- 
nouncing the  name  of  the  person  they  were  desirous  to  espouse,  and 
if,  within  a  year,  neither  House  of  Parliament  should  address  the 
King  against  it,  the  marriage  might  be  solemnized ;  but  all  persons 
assisting  in,  or  knowing  of  an  mtention  in  any  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily to  marry  without  fulfilling  these  ceremonies,  and  not  disclos- 
ing it,  should  incur  the  penalties  of  a  premunire.     The  Bill  passed 
the  Lords  afler  much  opposition.    In  the  Commons  every  clause 
was  debated  with  great  warmth.     On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Dow- 
deswell  ^loved,  "  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  proposition 
offered  in  His  Majesty's  Message,  viz.  *  That  the  right  of  approv- 
ing all  marriages  in  the  Royal  Family  has  ever  belonged  to  the 
Kmgs  of  this  realm  as  a  matter  of  public  concern,'  is  founded  in 
law,  or  warranted  by  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  England.    Upon 
this  motion,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  moved  the  other  orders  of  the 
day.     A  long  and  violent  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, 

Mr.  Fox  entered  on  the  matter  in  debate.  He  said,  that  it 
gave  him  much  pain  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  a  minister 
whose  general  conduct  he  so  much  approved,  and  whose 
political  principles  he  admirjed ;  a  minister  who,  with  unex- 
ampled resolution,  had  stood  forth  in  the  most  critical 
and  dangerous  moment  to  save  his  comitry  from  that  anarchy 
and  confusion  into  which  it  was  about  to  be  plunged  by  iac- 
tious  and  jiU-KlesigiUDg  m^n.    But  since,  by  some  unaccount* 
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able  &tality,  that  same  minister  had  become  the  promoter  of 
a  Bill  which  seemed  big  with  mischief,  and  likely  to  bring 
upon  the  country  that  very  anarchy  and  confusion  from  which 
his  former  conduct  had  rescued  it,  no  consideration  qf  regard 
or  good  opinion  should  prevent  him  from  giving  his  most  de- 
termined opposition  to  every  part  of  the  Bill  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress.  He  then  entered  into  the  argument,  and  in  the; 
remainder  of  his  speech  there  was  nothing  personal  to  Lord 
North.  When  Lord  North  rose  to  speak  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  he  took  notice  of  what  Mr.  Fox  had  said  with  regard 
to  him,  and  observed,  that  he  ihould  always  lament  when  a^ 
gentleman  of  whose  aJ^ilities  and  integrity  he  had  so  high  an 
opinion  differed  from  him,  and  that  the  manly,  open,  and 
spirited  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  had,  from  the  first, 
communicated  to  him  his  objections  to  the  Bill,  and  his  inten- 
tions of  opposing  it,  had  increased  instead  of  lessening  the 
esteem  in  which  he  held  him. 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
now  read,  the  House  divided: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

Mr.  DowdeswelFs  motion  was  consequently  lost.     The  Bill  was 
passed,  on  the  24th  of  March;  without  any  amendment. 


Motion  for  a  Committee  to,  consioer  of  the  Subscrip- 
tion TO  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

February  23.  1773. 

CIR  WILLIAM  MEREDITH  having  moved  the  order  of  theday, 
^  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  other  Test  now  required  of  per- 
sons in  either  of  the  two  Universities,  several  Members  were  for 
putting  an  immediate  negative  thereon,  and  called  loudly  for  th^ 
(juestion,  whether  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  Chair.  Sir  Wil-  « 
liam  acquainted  the  House  with  his  general  reasons,  as  well  as 
what  appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  last  year,  on  the  im- 
propriety of  fmposing  Tests  upon  youth  at  the  time  of  matricula- 
ti<ih;  and  assured  those  gentlemen,  that  if  they  were  determined 
to  put  a  negative  upon  the  proposed  inquiry,  in  the  first  instance^ 
he  mtended  to  transfer  the  debate  from  the  present  motion,  to 
another  questioA^  namely,  Whether  tl^is  House  be  competeni;  to 

VOL.!,  c 
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judge  of  the  propriet3r  or  Impropriety  of  any  Subscription  or  Test 
established  at  our  Universities  ?  The  motion  for  the  Speaker'* 
leaving  the  Chair,  was  opposed  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Mr. 
Welbore  Ellis,  Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Sir  William  Dolden, 
^nd  Lord  North  ;  and  supported  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell>  Mr.  Grey, 
Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  said :  I  rejoice,  Sir,  to  find  that  we  are  at  last  got 
into  a  debate  from  which  I  was  afraid  we  were  altogether  de- 
parting. As  the  matter  has  been  managed,  the  question  before 
this  House  is  simply,  Whether  it  be  at  all  expedient  for  the 
legislative  power  to  interpose  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  ? 

I  was  exceedingly  young,  Sir,  when  I  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity ;  not  however  so  young  but  that  the  matter  of  Subscrip- 
tion struck  me.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  youth,  when  matricu- 
lated, are  required  to  subscribe,  *  Articuli  fidei  duntaxat,'  but 
at  sixteen,  they  are  to  subscribe  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy :  now.  Sir,  whether  it  be  supposed  that  their  po- 
litical creed  is  of  more  importance  than  their  religious  one,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  but  it  should  seen^i  that 
the  institution  supposes  them  not  capable  of  understanding 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  politics  until  sixteen,  though  at  twelve 
it  is  apprehended  that  they  can  both  understand,  relish,  and 
swallow  down  the  subiimer  mysteries  of  religion  !  As  to  the 
distinction  which  has  been  laid  down  by  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  some  time  since,  that  "  it  is  only  sub- 
scribing to  what  they  are  hereafter  to  be  instructed  in,  and 
means  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  a  creed,"  Sir,  this  sub- 
scription, as  well  as  repetition,'  is  a  solemn  thing ;  it  is  a  seri- 
ous attestation  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  not  a  syllable  (rf 
which,  according  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman*s  own 
confession,  the  youth  who  subscribes  can  understand.  Why, 
therefore,  attest  the  trutli  of  what  he  is  ignorant  ?  Is  not  this 
to  teach  our  youth  to  prevaricate?  And  will  not  a  habit. of 
prevarication  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  prompt,  inge* 
nuous  frankness,  which  ought  to  be  the  glory  and  the  pride 
of  youth  ? 

This  House,  Sir,  is  accustomed  to  accept  of  the  simple  af- 
firmation of  witnesses ;  and  is  it  not  a  dangerous  doctrine  to 
teach,  that  because  an  oath  is  not  administered,  a  person  may 
solemnly  bear  attestation  to  the  truth  of  what  may,  for  aught 
he  can  tell,  be  entirely  false  ?  I,  Sir,  can  relish  no  such  doc- 
trine; I  think  it  has  a  highly  injurious  tendency;  and  I  should 
therefore  wish  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  iff 
order  that  we  may  discuss  the  advantages  which  can  redound 
to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  Erom  our  yx)Uth  being 
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trained  solemnly  to  attest  and  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  a  string 
of  propositions,  all  of  which  they  are  as  entirely  ignorant  of 
as  they  are  of  the  face  of  the  country  said  to  be  in  the  moon. 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair, 
Che  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V-  A «  f  Mr.  C.  James  Fox  7  ,        t,t        f  Sir  R.  Newdigate  1     ^ 
^"'  I  Mr.  F.  Montagu   |  ^^' -^oes  | gj,  ^^^  jjolben  }  '^9' 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


The  Reyerenb  John  Horne's  Libel  on  the  Speaxjsr  or 
THE  House  of  Commons^ 

'February  ii.  I774« 

THE  SPEAKER,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  complained  to  the  House,, 

-■•    of  a  Letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the  Publio 

Advertiser  of  that  day^  figned  "  Strike — but  Hear,"  charging  him 

with  injustice,  and  with  a  predilection  for  Mr.  De  Grey,  in  the 

progress  of  the  Tottington  Inclosure  Bill.    Sir  Edward  Astley  and 

Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  who  were  fully   acqusiinted  with  the 

progress  of  the  afiair,  denied  all  the  facts  charged  in  the  Letter, 

and  asserted  that  there  had  not  been  the  least  partiality  in  the 

Speaker,  as  the  whole  business  had  been  transacted  according  to 

theusuai  forms.    The  House  was  now  silent  for  the  space  of 

two  minutes,  and  the  order  of  the  day  was  going  to  be  read,  when 

Mr.  Herbert,  conceiving  that  an  attack  of  such  an  atrocious  na-> 

ture  upon  the  character  of  their  Speaker  was  not  to  be  passed 

over  without  exposing  the  privileges  of  the  House  to  the  utmost 

contempt,  moved.  That  H.  S.  Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the  Public 

Advertiser,  do  attend  that  House.     Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  thought 

tHe  Letter  was  written  with  a  view  to  injure  the  liberty  of  the 

pfesS)  and  set  His  Majesty  again  at  variance  with  the  City :  he, 

therefore,  wished  the  House  to  abstain  from  noticing  the  Libel^ 

*nd  referred  the  Speaker  to  the  courts  of  law  for  redress. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  agreed  with  the  worthy  baronet,  that  the 
Letter  was  written  with  an  intent  to  injure  the  liberty  of  the 
P^^  for  it  was  full  of  such  flagrant  falsehoods,  that  no 
^^  of  sense  who  read  it,  could  put  the  least  belief  in  it  •. 


*  A  copy  of  the  Libel  will  be  found  in  the  New  Parliamentary  History, 
IJ^'17.  p.  1006.  It  is  of  considerable  length.  It  accuses  Sir  Fletcher 
^  ^  scandalous  violation  of  \&a  dang«rous  trusty  and  of  gross  smd  wilful 

c  % 
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He  likewise  agreed,  that  the  motion  might  be  productive  of 
impleasant  ei^cts ;  but^  was  any  member  of  that  House,  and 
much  more  their  Speaker,  to  be  libelled  in  so  gross  a  man- 
ner, and  be  obliged  to  descend  to  a  law-suit  ?  No  !  he  hoped 
they  would  always  preserve  their  privileges,  and  protect  them- 
selves ;  for  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  appeal  to  an  inferior 
court  for  protection.  Would  the  Court  of  King's  B^nch, 
for  instance,  apply  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas?  Th» 
honourable  baronet  dreaded  the  consequences  that  might 
arise  ifrom  the  motion ;  and  with  reason.  For  the  printers, 
from  the  lenity  they  had  experienced  when  they  were  last  at 
the  bar  *,  seemed  to  imagine,  that  they  had  a  right  to  libel 
any  of  the  members,  and  if  suffered  to  go  on  at  that  rate, 
would  next  claim,  as  one  of  their  privileges,  the  right  of 
libelling  whomsoever  they  pleased.  The  House  was  now 
warm  in  the  matter,  and  now,  therefore,  was  the  properesfe 
time  to  discuss  and  go  through  with  it.  ^ 

After  a  debate  of  some  length,  the  House  resolved,  "  That 
the  said  Letter  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  is  a  false,  malicious,  and 
scandalous  Libel,  highly  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  Speaker 
of  this  House,  to'  the  dishonour  of  this  House,  and  in  violation 
of  the  privileges  thereof;'*  and  the  printer  was  ordered  to  attend 
on  the  14th,  Mr.  Woodfall  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on  being 
interrogated,  informed  the  House,  that  the  Reverend  John  Home 
was  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  paper.  The  House  resolved, 
that  the  Printer  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  and  Mr. 
Herbert  moved,  that  he  might  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms.     This  occasioned  a  debate : 


falsehood.  It  concludes  thus :  *^  Sir,  I  am  &ee  to  acknowledge  that  such 
language  as  this  I  hold  to  you,  and  in  such  a  disreputable  channel, 
should  not  in  a  policed  nation  be  suffered  even  to  a  private  individual, 
much  less  to  the  first  great  officer  of.  the  people.  But,  alas !  we  are 
not  a  policed  nation;  for  the  laws  have  lost  their  edge  towards  the 
guilty,  and  are  no  longer  the  refuge  of  the  innocent.  You  are  not  the 
officer  of  the  people ;  for  though  you  bear  that  respected  and  awful 
name,  yet  yourself  and  all  others  know  that  you  owe  your  situation 
to  the  corrupt  influence  of  that  accursed  plan  of  power,  which  has  lefl 
us  no  right  but  that  of  lamentation.  This  right  I  will  freely  exercise  in 
this  country,  until  the  tongue  shall  cleave  to  die  roof  of  my  mouth. 
All  sorts  of^ punishment,  I  know,  are  at  the  discretion  of  your  employers; 
and,  according  to  their  fancy  or  policy,  they  wiU,  when  they  please,  in- 
flict it.  But  I  shall  think  myselr  well  rewarded,  if  I  can  only  awaken 
from  their  lethargy  some  few  honest  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  watch  over  the  wickedness  which  you  are  daily  perpetrating 
under  the  pretence  of  form»  And  whatever  happens  to  myself,  I  will, 
with  the  patient  Greek  of  old,  <<  Staike  —  but  Hear**' 

*  See  page  9.  * 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  not  against  shewing  lenity  to  any 
man ;  but  to  a  person  who  had  been  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
such  an  atrocious  crime,  he  thought  the  bare  commitment  to 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  was  not  sufScient :  it 
was,  therefore,  his  intention  to  move  that  he  be  committed  to 
Newffate,  as  the  proper  place  where  offenders  should  be  sent 
to,  although  hints  had  been  thrown  out,  that  the  sheriff  of 
London  would  not  admit  him.  He  said,  that  the  printer^ 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  House  how  much  he  regarded 
the  Speaker's  order,  had,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  printed 
verbatim  the  Resolutions  of  the  House.  He  then  moved 
his  Amendment,  by  leaving  out  the  words,  "  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  attending  this  House,'* 
and  inserting  the  words  "  committed  to  Newgate'*  instead 
ihereot 

Lord  North  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Fox  mention,  that 
hints  had  been  thrown  out  of  what  the  Sheriffs  of  London  would 
do.  He  hoped  there  were  no  persons  who  would  dispute  the 
power  of  the  House,  and  would  therefore  move,  that  the  printer 
be  committed  to  the  Gate-house,  as  he  thought  it  would  be 
highly  imprudent  to  force  themselves  into  a  contest  with  the  City. 
As  to  shewing  lenity,  he  had  no  objection,  provided  the  printer 
would  afterwards  petition  ;  but  it  was  necessary,  for  the  honour  of 
the  House,  that  he  should  be  committed  to  some  gaol.  Captain 
Phipps  was  surprized  to  hear  the  word  honour  mentioned  in  the 
House ;  he  thought  it  had  been  discarded :  he  knew  of  no  honour 
they  ought  to  contend  for,  but  the  honour  of  doing  the  duty  of 
their  constituents  :  if  they  acted  consistently,  they  need  never  be 
afraid  of  their  conduct  being  arraigned ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say 
they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Fox  insisted,  that  the  members  had  not  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  by  the  conduct  they  had  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  Middlesex  Election,  as  had  foolishly  been  ima^ 
giiied,  but  by  tamely  submitting  to  the  numerous  insults  that 
had  been  offered  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  House.  Had 
he  his  will,  he  declared  that  the  Aldermen  and  others  who 
had  presented  their  Remonstrances  to  the  throne,  should  have 
been  taken  into  custody.  A  few  years  ago,  the  House  had 
sent  two  Aldermen  of  London  to  the  Tower  *,  but  had  suf- 
fered a  paltry  printer,  J.  Miller,  to  hold  them  in  contempt : 
the  man  had  not  yet  obeyed  their  summons,  and,  he  sup- 
posed, iiever  would.  By  these  means  it  was,  that'the  mem- 
bers had  forfeited  the  good  will  of  their  constituents;  but  he 

*  See  p.  14. 
C  i 
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hoped  they  would  now  prove,  that  no  man  in  the  kingdom^ 
the  House  of  Peers  excepted,  had  a  right  to  disobey  the  or- 
der of  that  House;  for  if  they  had  a  right  to  summon  per- 
sons for  information,  they  had  a  right  to  summon  them  for 
any  thing. 

After  some  further  debate,  Mr.  Fox  withdrew  his  motion ; 
Lord  North  moved  his  amendment ;  and  the  question  being  put. 
That  the  words  "  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  attending  this  House/'  stand  part  of  the  question,  the 
House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v„  4  e  f  Sir  Ed.  Astley  7  ,  ^^  ___  vr^„„  5  Lord  Lisburne  7  ,« 
^^^'  iMr.Phipps   ^  }  'S^* N^=^  i  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox  *  }  ^«- 

Mr.  Woodfall  was  accordingly  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms ;  and  the  Reverend  John  Home  was  ordered  to 
attend  the  House  on  the  i6th.  After  some  demurs  relative  to 
the  summons,  Mr.  Home  was  brought  before  the  House.  He 
extricated  »himself  from  the  accusation  with  great  dexterity : 
having  attempted  to  remove  the  imputation  of  contumacy,  he 
desired  to  know  whether  what  Mr.  Woodfall  had  said  at  the  bar 
was  the  only  evidence  and  charge  against  him?  The  Speaker 
said  it  was  the  charge.  Mr.  Home  then  said,  it  was  very  droll, 
for  he  had  a  charge  against  him.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that 
he  should  plead  there,  as  in  every  other  court  of  justice,  Not 
guilty.  The  House  was  embarrassed.  Mr.  Woodfall  was  again 
called  in,  and  confronted  with  Mr.  Horne ;  but  as  he  was  im- 
plicated iit  the  guilt  of  Ithe  publication,  his  testimony  was  not 
deemed  admissible,  and  three  of  his  journeymen  were  ordered  to 
attend.  They  attended  accordingly,  on  the  i8th,  and  were  exa- 
mined, but  their  evidence  not  going  to  fix  the  Libd  upon  Mr. 
Home,  Mr.  Herbert  apologized  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  the 
House,  and  added,  that  as  the  evidence  had  not  proved  Mr. 
Horne  the  author  of  the  Libel,  to  evince  his  impartiality,  he 
should  move.  That  he  be  discharged  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms* 

Mr.  Fox,  though  he  was  not  against  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner,  hoped  the  failure  of  evidence  would  be  a  caution  to 
the  House  in  their  future  proceedings;  and  particularly  that 


*  A  few  days  after  this  debate,  namely,  on  the  a 8th  of  February,  while 
Mr.  Fox  was  actually  engaged  in  conversation  with  Lord  North  on  indif- 
ferent subjects,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  following  laconic  card 
of  dismission  from  the  Board  of  Treasury  was  delivered  to  him  by  one 
of  the  door-keepers : 

**  His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a  new  Commission  of  Trea- 
sury to  be  made  out,  in  which  I  do  not  see  your  name.  NoaxH." 
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they  might  sot  think  the  printer  deserved  any  lenity  {qr 
obeying  the  sununons,  or  giving  up  the  author  of  the  Ubel ; 
seeing  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty.  The  author, 
Mr.  Fox  observed,  was  no  ohgect  to  him ;  the  printer  who  had 
inserted  so  infamous  a  libel,  he  was  the  greatest  culprit,  and 
ought  to  have  been  committed  to  Newgate,  as  was  at  first 
moved.  He  should,  however,  reserve  his  sentiments,  until 
the  printer  thought  proper  to  petition  the  House  for  his  dis- 
charge. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Captain  Phipps  begged  leave  to  present 
a  petition  from  Mr.  Woodiall,  praying  to  be  released  from  hig 
confinement. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  not  oppose  the  petition  being  pre^ 
sented,  but  he  thought  the  noble  lord  (North)  who  had  shone 
so  amazingly  in  this  business,  and  who  was  so  great  a  lover 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ought  to  have  been  present,  and 
likewise  the  original  mover  of  the  business.  He  said,  it  was 
pitiful  in  them  to  depute  another  person  to  declare  their  will : 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their  proceedings,  which 
the  noble  lord  had  no  occasion  to  be;  for  no  one  could  yet 
tell,  by  his  declarations,  which  side  he  meant  to  espouse. 
The  noble  lord,  on  the  first  day  of  the  business,  had  declared, 
that  should  the  prisoner  petition  at  ever  so  early  a  period,  he 
would  not  be  against  it ;  yet,  after  a  week's  confinement,  he 
did  petition,  and  the  noble  lord  went  fi'om  his  word,  not  out 
of  any  regard  for  the  privileges  of  the  House,  but  merely  to 
please  an  individual. 

The  petition  was  then  presented,  and  on'  the  motion  of 
Captain  Phipps,    Mr.  Wooc^all   was   brought  to  the  bar  and 

discharged. 


Mr.  Fox's  Complaint  of  a  Libel  on  the  Revolution 
OF  1688. 

February  16.  1774. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said: 
A/[R.  SPEAKER;  the  part  I  have  hitherto  taken  in  th« 
^^-^  matter  of  libels  that  has  recently  occupied  the  attention 
oftliis  House,  calls  upon  me  at  present  to  take  notice  of  a 
fresh  libel  of  a  nature,  if  possible,  still  more  mischievous  and 

c  4 
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detestably  than  that  for  which  you  have  already  punished  one' 
printer.  Sir,  the  paper  I  allude  to  is  one  that  I  have  in  my 
hand;  it  is  a  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  ^d  also  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  of  this  morning,  signed  "A  South  Bri- 
ton *J*     Sir,  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  highest  and  most  atrocious' 


*  The  following  is  ft  copy  of  the  saad  letter : 

**  Sir ;  the  following  curses  are  by  God  denounced  in  holy  writ :  cursed 
is  he  that  curses  father  or  mother;  cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his  neigh^ 
ibour's  landmark ;  cursed  a^e  the  unmerciful,  covetous  persons^  and  extor- 
tioners. Now,  as  to  the  first,  surely  that  man  must  lie  under  that  curse, 
who  b^  force  drives  his  father  from  his  possession,  and  hires  people 
with  lus  ^father's  money  to  murder  him.  As  to  the  second  curse,  if  it  is 
a  damnable  sin  to  remove  a  neighbour's  land-mark  to  defraud  lum  of  a 
bit  of  ground,  how  great,  how  tremendously  great  must  that  man's  curse 
be,  who,  aldioughne  lets  the  land-mark  stand,  yet  by  force  defrauds 
bim  of  his  whole  ground  and  property !  And  that  man  who  is  guilty 
of  the  above,  must  certainly  be  an  unmerciful,  covetous,  extordonable 
man.  This  day  84  years,  just  at  the  very  time  the  curses  of  God  were 
.by  his  lawful  ministers  pronouncing  in  almost  every  church  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  an  herald  was  proclaiming  two  jundudful  chHdren 
JCing  and  Queen  of  England,  &c.  But  peace  to  their  manes :  they,  in  a 
short  time  aflerwards,  were  obliged  to  appear  where  rebellion,  perjury, 
fraud,  cunning,  and  dfceit  would  statid  in  no  good  stead.  But  let  us  see 
and  consider  me  adva:  ^s  the  subjects  gained  by  that  glorious  day's  work : 
before  that  period  the  subjects  were  not  encumbered  with  so  much  as  one 
penny  national  debt ;  and  the  whole  of  all  their  taxes  united  together 
scarcely  amounted  to  threepence  in  the  pound.  Now  take  all  our  taxes 
of  every  sort  united,  they  amount  to  about  15  s.  in  the  pound,  three  parts 
of  our  whole  property  (the  undoubted  cause  of  provisions  being  dear),  and 
as  the  King  goes  on,  the  remaining  fourth  must  sooA  follow ;  and  supposo 
the  national  debt  to  be  140  millions,  which  funded  and  unfunded  I  beueve 
will  amount  to  that  sum,  then  for  every  single  day  since  the  Revolution  we 
have  been  blessed  with  an  accumulating  debt,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
4562I.  19s.  8|d.  per  day  ;  a  blessing  on  us  and  our  posterity  for  ever,  so 
sure  as  tne  Revolution  was  a  blessing,  if  otherwise  a  curse  and  burthen  on 
us  and  our  latest  posterity ;  and  all  the  aforesaid  millions  were  expended 
to  moke  the  poor  and  distressed  states  of  Holland  become  rich,  high,  and, 
tnighty,  the  poor  eil^ctorate  of  Hanover  rich  and  wealthy,  and  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  poverty,  distress,  and  slavery ;  and  since 
the  afores^d  period  our  governors  have  coaxed  us  to  part  with  the  major 
part  of  our  money  they  did  not  take  by  force,  and  in  the  room  thereof  to 
give  us  bits  of  paper ;  so  that  the  major  part  of  our  remaining  wealth  is 
now  in  their  hands ;  by  which  means  they  keep  up  the  following  standing 
armies  to  keep  the  subject  in  awe,  poverty,  distress,  and  slavery :  a  stand- 
ing army  of  great  placemen,  a  standing  army  of  excisemen,  permit-men, 
custom-house  officers,  with  the  other  innumerable  company  of  little  place- 
men, a  standing  army  of  devouring  locusts,  called  pensioners,  and  a  stand- 
ing army  of  soldiers  ;  by  all  which  means  our  liberties  are  become  barely 

nominal,  and  our  paper  property  of  every  sort  whenever  the pleases 

can  be  wiped  out  with  a  sponge. 

**  If  we  consider  religion,  the  church  of  England  flourished  before  that 
period ;  but  since  that  time  popery  and  fanaticism  have  encreased,  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  to  such  a  degree,  that,  without  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
we  may  foretel  that  in  a  few  years  the  church  of  England  will  be  extinct, 
.unless  God  in  his  great  mercy  preserves  us. 
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calumnies;  one  of  the  vilest  libels  on  the  eonstitiitfon  of  this 
country,  that  ever  was  published.  It  is  not  an  abase  of  this 
person  or  of  that  person,  but  of  the  constitution  of  this  king^ 
dom:  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  glorious  Revolution  in  1688,  and 
terms  it  expressly  a  rebellion  against  King  James.  Sir,  I 
am  so  much  an  enemy  to  all  libels  —  to  all  licentiousness  of 
the  press  —  though  a  friend  to  the  legal  Uberty  of  it  —  that  1 
am  induced  to  bring  libels  of  all  denominations  on  the  car- 
pet. I  am  expressly  for  putting  a  stop,  and  an  effectual  one^ 
to  so  scandalous  a  practice.  And  this  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  is  of  such  an  abominable  nature,  that  I  am  confident 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  the  House  who  will  disagree  with 
me  on  this  occasion.  I  fliink,  Sir,  the  motion  with  which  I 
shall  conclude  will  occasion  no  debate.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
a  dishonour  to  the  House,  if  there  should  be  a  debate  upon 
it.  The  glorious  Revolution  was  the  aera  of  the  liberties  — 
of  the  happiness  of  Britain.  It  was  an  sera  which  demands 
eveiy  tribute  of  honour  and  applause  that  the  heart  of  man 
can  give ;  and  ill  does  be  deserve  a  seat  in  this  House,  who 
can,  tamely  sit  and  see  the  most  infamous  libels,  the  most, 
licentious  scurrility,  daily  exercised  upon  the  event,  to  which, 
of  all  others,  this  country  is  the  most  indj  ^t.;^ed.  I  therefore 
request,  as  a  foundation  for  a  motion,  that  the  papers  may  be 
read.  [The  Public  Advertiser  and  Morning  Chronicle  were 
accordingly  delivered  in,  and  the  letter  read.]  Now,  Sir,  I 
,move,*  "  That  the  said  Letter  is  a  false,  scandalous,  and  trai- 
torous Libel  upon  the  Constitution  of  this  Country,  and  tend- 
ing to  alienate  the  Affections  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  from 
His  Majesty  ai^d  his  Royal  Family.'* 

The  motion  was  not  objected  to,  but  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend 
regretted  that  this  poor,  despicable  South  Briton  should  be  pu- 
nished, after  so  many  more  pernicious  libellers  were  permitted  to 
walk  at  large.  Froni  the  conviction  and  punishm'feit  of  Dr.  Sheb- 
beare  to  the  present  moment,  no  papers  of  this  sort  had  been 
taken  notice  of:  the  revilers  of  the  revolution,  and  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  had  been  applauded,  revered,  and  even  pen- 
sioned :  Drs.  Shebbeare  and  Johnson  had  been  pensioned,  while 
this  wretched  South  Briton  was  to  be  prosecuted.     Upon  this, 


"  If  we  look  into  morality,  our  governors  since  that  period,  by  their 
wicked  examples  of  bribery,  corruption,  dissipation,  gaming,  and  every 
species  of  wickedness  that  can  be  committed,  have  so  dabauched  the  morals 
of  the  people,  that  morality  is  in  the  same  deplorable  condition  of  liberty, 
property,  and  religion,  viz.  almost  vanished  from  these  once  happy  isles  ! 
On  the  whole,  if  a  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  who  dare  say  the  rebel- 
lion against  King  James  was  not  a  glorious  revolution  ? 

«  I  am,  A  South  ^iton." 

I  ^ 
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Mr.  Fox  said :  Sir,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  propriety  of 
couj^ng  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Shebbeare  together.  I  should 
be  very  much  against  persecuting  a  man  of  great  literary 
abilities,  for  any  opinions  which  he  might  happen  to  drop  in 
works  not  professedly  political.  I  know  not  the  passages 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  alludes  to,  but  I  must 
make  an  eternal  distinction  between 'the  cases  which  he  re- 
presents as  the  same.  The  peculiar  opinions  of  men  of  great 
literary  abilities,  who  have  accidentally  dropped  them,  are  not 
what  I  think  ought  to  meet  with  persecution.  To  do  so 
would  be.  to  injure  the  cause  of  literature,  which  is  ever  best 
encouraged  under  a*  free  government. 

The  motion  was  carried.  Ailer  which  it  was  ordered,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  That  Mr.  Attorney-General  do  forthwith 
prosecute  the  author,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  said  fals€^ 
scandalous,  and  traitorous  libel."  * 


Boston  Port  Bill. 
March  23. 


ON  the  14th  of  March,  Lord  North  moved,  "  That  Leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  immediate  Removal  of  the 
Officers  concerned  in  the  Collection  and  Management  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Duties  and  Customs  from  the  Town  of  Boston,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  America ;  and  to  discontinue 
the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  and  shipping  of  Goods,  Wares, 
and  Merchandize-at  the  said  Town  of  Boston,  or  withm  the  Harbour 
thereof."  Many  debates  took  place  during  the  progress  of  the  bill. 
On  the  23d  the  House  went  into  a  committee.  On  the  question 
upon  the  clause,  which  vests  in  the  crown  the  power  to  restore  the 
port, 


*  The  trial  of  Mr.  William  Woodfall  for  priiiting  the  smd  libel  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  came  on  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon  the  nth 
of  July  following,  before  Lord  Mansfield  and  a  special  jury.  The  trial 
lasted  about  an  hour,  when  the  jury  went  out,  and  after  staying  five  hours, 
brought  in  their  verdict,  guilty.  Immediately  after  came  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  for  printing  the  said  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
which  lasted  half  an  hour,  when  tlie  jury  went  out,  returned  in  half  aa 
hour,  and  brought  in  their  verdict,  guilty.  They  were  afterwards  sentenced 
to  pay  each  a  fine  of  200  marks,  and  suffer  three  months'  imprisonment  in 
*^  Bang's  Bench. 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  give  it  his  negative^  as  it  was 
trusting  the  crown  with  that  power  which  parliament  were 
afraid  ta  trust  themselves  with :  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in 
his  negative  to  this  clause,  he  should  object  to  the  one  follow- 
ing, which  seemed  to  militate  against  the  measure  adopted 
in  this ;  as  a  restraint  was  there  laid  upon  the  crown  until 
the  Eas^  India  Company  were  indemnified  for  the  loss  they 
had  sustained.  This  bill,  he  said,  was  calculated  for  three 
purposes ;  the  first  for  securing  the  trade,  the  second  for  pu- 
nishing the  Bostonians,  and  the  third  for  satisfaction  to  the 
East  India  Company.  He  said,  the  first  clause  did  not  give 
a  true  ^d  exact  distinction  by  what  means,  and  at  what  pe- 
riod, the  crown  was  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in^it;  he 
thought  that  application  for  relief  should  come  to  parliament 
only,  and  that  the  power  of  affording  such  relief  should  not 
be  lodged  in  the  crown.  The  quarrel  was  with  Parliament, 
and  Parliament  was  the  proper  power  to  end  it ;  not,  said  he, 
ironically,  that  there  is  any  reason  to  distrust  His  Majesty's 
ministers,  that  they  will  not  restore  the  port  when  it  shall  be 
proper ;  but  I  want  to  hear  the  reason  why  this  clause  should 
be  so  left  in  the  judgment  of  the  crown,  and  the  next  clause 
should  be  so  particularly  granted,  with  such  a  guard  upon  His 
Majesty,  to  prevent  him  from  restoring  the  port  until  the  East 
India  Company  should  be  fully  satisfied. 

The  clauses  objected  to  passed  without  any  division. 


Repeal  of  the  American  Tea  Duty  Bill. 
April  19. 

SEVERAL  members  who  had  voted  for  the  bill  to  shut  up  the 
port  of  Boston,  were  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  something 
of  a  conciliatory  nature  should  attend  this  measure  of  severity ; 
that  parliament,  whilst  it  resented  the  outrages  of  the  American 
populace,  ought  not  to  irritate  the  sober  part  of  the  colonies ;  that 
if  they  had  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  they  would  become 
instruntental  in  keeping  the  inferior  and  more  turbulent  in  order ; 
and  that  this*  sacrifice  to  peace  would  be  made  at  no  considerable 
expence.  On  the  19th  of  April,  therefore,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller 
moved,  "  That  this  House  will,  on  this  day  sevennight,  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  Duty  of  jd.  per  pound  weight  upon  Tea,  payable  in  all 
His  Majesty's  Doromions  in  America,  imposed  by  an  Act  made  in 
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the  7th  Year  of  His  present  Majesty,  intituled,  '  An  act  for  grant- 
ing certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica,, for  allowing  a  dr$iwhack  of  the  duties  of  customs  upon  the 
exportation  from  this  kingdom  of  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts,  of  the 
produce  of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  for  discontinuing  the 
drawbacks  payable  on  China  earthenware  exported  to  Ameiica; 
^d  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  clandestine  running  of 
goods  in  the  said  colonies  and  plantations.' "  Upon  this  occasion 
it  was,  that  Mr.  Burke  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  American 
taxation.    In  the  course  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Fox  isaid :  Let  Us  consider.  Sir,  what  is  the  state  of 
America  with  regard  to  this  country ;  the  Americans  will  be- 
come useful  subjects,  if  you  use  them  with  that  temf.  ;*  and 
lenity  which  you  ought  to  dd.  When  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
pealed, murmurs  ceased,  and  quiet  succeeded.  Taxes  have 
produced  a  contrary  behaviour ;  quiet  has  been  succeeded  by 
riots  and  disturbances.  Here  is  an  absolute  dereliction  of  the 
authority  of  this  country.  It  has  been  said,  that  America  is 
not  represented  in  this  House,  but  the  Americans  are  full  as 
virtually  taxed,  as  virtually  represented.  A  tax  can  only  be 
lj\id  for  three  purposes ;  the  first  for  a  commercial  regulation, 
the  second  for  a  revenue,  and  the  third  for  asserting  your  | 
right.  As  to  the  two  first,  it  has  clearly  been  denied  that  it 
is  for  either ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  only  done  with  a  view  to 
irritate  and  declare  war  against  the  Americans,  which,  if  you 
persist  in,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  you  will  effect,  or  force  them 
into  open  rebellion.  I 

The  House  divided :  Yeas  49 :  Noes  182.    So  the  motion  was 
negatived* 


Bill  for  the  better  regulating  the  Government  op 
Massachuset's  Bay. 

Jprjl  22. 

SHORTLY  after  the  passing  of  the  Boston  port  act,  ja  bill  was 
brought  in  "  for  the  better  regulating  the  Govermment  of 
Massachuset's  Bay."  The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  tol  alter  the 
constitution  of  that  province  as  it  stood  upon  the  charter  of  Kin«r 
William  ;  to  take  the  whole  executive  power  out  of  tMe  hands  ot 
the  democratic  part,  and  to  vest  the  nomination  of /counsellors, 
judges,  and  magistrates  of  ail  kinds,  including  the  shAriife,  in  tlie 
crown,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  King's  governor,  i  and  all  to  be 
reraoveable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.     On  the  se  coud  reading 
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of  the  bin,  upon  the  22d  of  April,  Mr.  Rigby  declared,  that  Great 
Britain  had  a  right  to  ta3(  America ;  that  he  was  not  for  putting 
on  any  new  tax  at  that  particular  crisis ;  but  when  things  were 
returned  to  a  peaceable  i^tate,  he  would  then  begin  to  exercise 
the  right.  He  added, -that  we  had  a  right  to  tax  Ireland,  if  there 
was  a  necessity  so  to  do,  in  order  to  help  the  mother  country.  Ii^ 
reply  to  this  speech, 

Mr.  Fox  said : 
Sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  that  now  is  not  the  time,  to  tax  America : 
that  the  only  time  for  doing  that  is,  when  all  these  disturb- 
ances are  quelled,  and  the  people  are  returned  to  their  duty; 
so,  I  fijfl,  that  taxes  are  to  be  the  reward  of  obedience ;  and 
the  Americans,  who  are  considered  to  have  been  in  open  re- 
bellion, are  to  be  rewarded  by  acquiescing  to  their  measures. 
When  will  be  the  time  that  America  ought  to  have  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  her?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  teU* 
you,  that  that  time  is  when  ,the  Americans  are  retuiaied  to 
peace  and  quietness.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  tclb  ^ 
us  also,  that  we  have  a  right  to  tax  Ireland ;  however  I  may 
agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  principle,  sure  I  am  that  it 
would  not  be  policy  to  exercise  it.  I  believe  we  have  no  more 
right  to  tax  the  one  than  the  other.  I  believe  America  i«» 
wrong  in  resisting  against  this  country,  with  regard  to  itsk 
legislative  authority.  It  was  an  old  opinion,  and  I  believe  a 
very  true  one,  that  there  was  a  dispensing  power  in  the  crown, 
but  whenever  that  dispensing  power  was  pretended  to  be 
exercised,  it  was  always  rejected  and  opposed  to  the  utmost, 
because  it  operated  on  me,  as  a  subject,  to  the  detriment  of 
my  property  and  liberty ;  but,  Sir,  there  has  been  a  constant 
line  of  conduct  practised  in  this  country  towards  America^ 
consisting  of  violence  and  weakness.  I  wish  such  measure? 
to  be  discontinued;  nor  can  I  think  that  the  stamp  act  would 
bave  been  submitted  to  without  resistance,  if  the  administra- 
tion had  not  been  changed.  The  bill  before  you  is  not  what 
you  want ;  it  will  irritate  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  does 
not  coiTcct  the  deficiencies  of  the  government  of  Massachu- 
8ef  s  Bay. 

The  bill  was  thelh  committed. 

May  2. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill^ 

Mr.  Fox  said : 
I  take  this  to  be  the  question,  Whether  America  is  to  be 
gor^iied  by  force,  or  m^agemmt  ?    I  never  could  coaceive 
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that  the  Americans  ought  to  be  taxed  without  their  consent* 
Just  as  the  House  of  Commons  stands  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  regard  to  taxation  and  legislation,  so  stands  America 
with  Great  Britain.  There  is  not  an  American,  but  who 
must  reject  and  resist  the  principle  and  right  of  our  taxing 
them.  The  question,  then,  is  shortly  this.  Whether  we  ought 
to  govern  America  on  these  principles?  Can  this  country 
gain  strength  by  keeping  up  such  a  dispute  as  this  ?  Tell 
me  when  America  is  to  be  taxed,  so  as  to  relieve  the  burtheni* 
of  this  country.  I  look  upon  this  measure  to  be  in  eflFect 
taking  away  their  charter :  if  their  charter  is  to  be  taken 
away,  for  God's  s^ke  let  it  be  taken  away  by  law,  and  not 
by  legislative  coercion :  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  toy  law 
whatever,  while  their  charter  continues,  will  make  them  think 
that  you  have  a  right  to  tax  them.  If  a  svstem  of  force  is  to 
be  established,  there  is  no  provision  for  tnat  in  this  bill ;  it 
does  not  go  far  enough ;  if  it  is  to  induce  them  by  fair  means, 
it  goes  too  far.  The  only  method  by  which  the  Americans 
will  ever  think  they  are  attached  to  this  country,  will  be  by 
our  laying  aside  the  right  of  taxing.  I  consider  this  bill  as 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  for  it  begins  with  a  crime,  and 
ends  with  a  punishment ;  and  I  wish  gentlemen  would  con- 
sider, whether  it  is  more  proper  to  govern  by  military  force,  or 
by  management. 

The  House  divided  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill :  Yeas  239  s 
Npes  64. 


Petitions  for  Keconciliation  with  America*  • 

Januaiy22*  i775* 

ABOUT  this  time  numerous  petitions  were  presented  from  the 
great  mercantile  cities  and  towns,  praying  Parliament  to 
desist  from  tho^e  proceedings  which  had  occasioneil  the  American 
association  so  prejudicial  to  commerce.  On  the  first  petition 
from  the  merchants  of  London,  a  strenuous  debate  arose.  Mr. 
Alderman  Hayley,  who  presented  it,  moved  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  committee  who  were  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  p^ers  relating  to  the  disturbances  in  North 
America.  This  seemed  to  be  so  natural,  and  so  much  a  matter 
of  course,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  controversy.  Ministers,  how- 
ever, opposed  the  motion.  A  separate  committee  for  the  con* 
•ideratioA  of  the  Merchants'  Petition  was  proposed^  and  Sir  Wii' 
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liam  Meredith  moved,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
on  the  27th,  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  ihe  Committee  was 
to  take  the  American  papers  into  consideration.  The  conduct  of 
ministers  was  severely  arraigned,  and  much  ridicule  was  thrown 
on  the  proposed  Committee,  which  Mr.  Burke  called  a  Coventry 
Committee,  and  a  Committee  of  Oblivion. 

Mr.  Fox  repeatedly  called  on  Lord  North  to  know,  who 
^as  the  man  that  advised  the  late  acts  against  the  Americaps ; 
for  he  it  was  who  had  created  the  disturbances,  h^  it  was  who 
had  placed  General  Gage  and  his  troops  in  the  ridiculous 
situation  in  which  they  at  present  were,  and  he  it  was  who 
ought  to  answer  to  his  country  for  the  mischievous  conse-* 
quenc&  that  might  ensue.  He  attacked  the  minister  violently; 
pointed  out  his  delays  before  Christmas,  and  his  speed  after. 
He  said  that  the  Committee  now  proposed  was  no  more  than 
a  mere  farce  to  delude  the  merchants,  as  he  was  certain  tliat 
nothing  serious  was  intended. 

The  H0US6  divided:  For  the  Amendment  197 :  Against  it  8x» 

Jarmary  27. 

The  merchants  of  London,  displeased  with  this  reference,  pre- 
sented a  second  petition,  lamenting  the  late  decision,  by  which  theif 
foraier  petition  was  referred  to  a  separate  Committee,  and  by  which 
they  were  absolutely  precluded  from  such  a  hearing  in  its  support, 
as  could  aloi\e  procure  them  that  relief  which  the  present  de- 
plorable state  of  their  trade  required.  Mr.  Alderman  Hayley 
moved,  "  That  the  order  for  referring  the  petition  to  a  separate 
Committee  should  be  discharged,  and  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  appointed  to  consider  the 
papers  relating  to  the  disturbances  in  North  America."  The 
motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  and  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
and  'supported  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  minority.  The  necessity 
of  hearing  the  petitioners  was  warmly  pleaded  by  Mr.  Burke.  He 
lamented  the  national  calamities  about  to  befal  this  devoted  coun- 
try. *  Besides  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  besides  the  slaughtered 
imiocents  who  were  to  be  victimated  to  the  counsels  of  a  ministry 
precipitate  to  dye  the  rivers  of  America  with  the  blood  of  her 
inhabitants ;  besides  these  disasters,  an  impoverished  revenue, 
famished  millions,  the  stagnation  of  manufactures,  the  total  over- 
throw of  commerce,  the  encrease  of  the  poor's  rate,  the  accumu- 
lation of  taxes,  innumerable  bankruptcies,  and  other  shocks  which 
might  make  the  fabric  of  public  credit  totter  to  its  basis  —  these 
were  aD  depicted  in  the  strongest  colours  by  Mr.  Burke.  He 
professedly  reserved  himself,  however,  for  that  day  when,  if  pro- 
perly supported  by  the  people,  he  vowed  by  all  that  was  dear  to 
mm  here  and  hereafter,  he  would  pursue  to  condign  punishment 
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the  advisers  of  measures  fraught  with  every  destructive  conse-^ 
quence  to  the  constitution,  the  commerce,  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  this  country, 

>.  Mr.  Fox  spoke  on  the  samd  side.  He  arraigned,  in  the 
severest  terms,  the  acts  of  the  last  parliament,  as  framed  (» 
false  information,  conceived  in  weakness  and  imiorance,  ana 
executed  with  negliffence.  We  were  promised  that,  on  the 
very  appearance  of  troops,  all  was  to  be  tranquillity  ftt 
Boston;  yet  so  far  from  subduing  the  spirit  of  that  people, 
these  troops  were,  by  the  neglect  of  those  who  sent  them,  re- 
duced to  th?  most  shameful  situation,  and  dishonourably 
intrenched  within  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  which  a  ne* 
cessary  precaution  for  their  own  safety  obliged  them  to^fomu 
He  said,  that  the  contrary  effect  of  what  the  minister  had 
promised,  was  foretold;  but  that  the  minister,  forsooth,  in 
)iis  usual  negligence,  avowed,  that  when  ,he  was  pursuing  a 
measure  of  the  last  degree  of  importance,  though  it  were 
treasonable  in  him,  (the  strength  of  the  words  he  afterwards 
disavowed)  yet  he  thought  it  would  be  blameable  in  him  so 
much  as  to  enquire  what  the  effects  were  to  be  of  his  mea- 
sures. He  beUeved  it  was  the  first  time  any  minister  dared 
to  avow  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  pot  to  enquire  into  the 
effects  of  his  measures ;  but  it  was  suitable  to  the  whole  of 
the  noble  lord's  conduct,  who  had  no  system  or  plan  of  con- 
duct, no  knowledge  of  business.  He  had  often  declared  his 
unfitness  for  his  station,  and  he  agreed  that  his  conduct 
justified  his  declaration ;  and  that  the  country  was  incensed, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  involved  in  a  civil  war  by  his  in- 
capacity. He  pledged  himself  to  join  Mr.  Burke^  in  pursuing 
the  noble  lord,  and  bringing  him  to  answer  for  the  mischiefs 
occasioned  by  his  negligence,  his  inconsistency,  and  his  in- 
Capacity  :  he  said  not  this  firom  resentment,  but  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  destructive  proceedings  of  a  bad  minister. 

Lord  North  in  the  course  of  his  speech  observed,  that  Mr. 
Burke  ancj  Mr.  Fox  ccmstantly  made  a  point,  not  only  of  attack- 
ing, but  even  of  threatening  him.  As  to  general  charges,  he 
could  only  answer  them  in  general  terms ;  and  when  that  black, 
bitter,  trying  day  should  come,  which  had  been  prophecied  by 
one  of  those  gentlemeli,  and  he  should  bring  any  particular  charge 
kgainst  him,  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  give  it  a  particular 
answer.  As  to  the  other  gentleman,  who  found  so  many  causes 
of  censure,  and  who  disclaimed  all  resentment,  he  was  sure, 
though  the  honourable  gentleman  now  discovered  in  him  so  much 
incapacity  and  negligence,  there  was  a  time,  when  he  approved  of, 
at  least,  some  part  of  his  conduct. 
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Mr.  Fox,  in  reply  to  Lord  North,  said :  That  my  private 
fesentments  have  not  influenced  my  public  conduct,  will  be 
readily  believed,  when.  I  assert  that  I  might  long  since  have 
justly  charged  the  noble  lord,  with  the  most  unexampled 
treachery  and  falsehood.  —  Here  Mr,  Fox  was  called  to  or- 
der, and  the  House  grew  clamorous.  He  sat  down  twice  or 
thrice,  and  on  rising  each  time,  repeated  the  same  words ; 
but  at  length,  assuring  the  House  he  would  abstain  irom, 
every  thing  personal,  he  was  permitted  to  proceed.  He  then 
repeated  ms  former  charges  of  negligence,  incapacity,  and 
inconsistency;  and  added,  that  thougn  he  at  one  time  ap- 
proved of  part  of  the  noble  lord's  conduct,  he  never  approved* 
of  the  whole.  He  charged  all  the  present  disputes  with 
America,  to  his  negligence  and  incapacity,  and  instanced  his 
inconsistency  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election.  It  was 
tnie,  he  said,  the  noble  lord  had  often  confessed  his  incapa- 
city, and  from  a  consciousness  of  it,  pretended  a  willingness 
to  resign ;  but  the  event  had  proved  that  whatever  his  con- 
sciousness might  have,  been,  his  love  of  the  emoluments  of 
oflSce  had  completely  conquered  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  the  dischargee  of  the  or- 
der :  Yeas  89  :   Noes  250. 


Address  to  the  King  upon  the  Disturbances  in  North 
America. 

Teh^vary  2. 

^H£  House  being  in  the  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consi* 
^  deration  the  papers  relating  to  the  Disturbances  in  North  Ame- 
nca,  Lord  North  moved,  '<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to, 
Hi«  Majesty,  to  return  His  Majesty  our  most  humble  thanks,  for 
haying  been  graciously  pleased  to  communicate  to  thi&  House,  the 
^veral  papers  relating  to  the  present  state  of  the  British  colonies 
in  America,  which,  by  His  Majesty's  commands,  have  been  laid 
before  this  House,  and  from  vrhich,  after  taking  them  into  our 
I'  most  serious  consideration,  we  find,  that  a  part  of  His  Majesty'f 
I  subjects  in  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  have  proceeded 
*o  Sir  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature,  that  a 
'ftbtllion  at  this  time  actually  exists  within  th«  said  province ;  and 
^c  see  with  the  utmost  concern,  that  they  have  been  counte- 
danced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engage* 
^ents,  entered  into  by  His  Majesty's  subjects^  in  several  of  the 
^^  colooiefly  to  the  injury  and  oppression  of  iQSiiy  of  their 

VOL.1,  p 
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innocent  fellow  subjects  resident  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  dominions ;  uiis  conduct  on 
their  part  appears  to  us  the  more  mexcusable,  when  we  consider 
with  how  much  tamper  His  Majesty  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment' have  acted,  in  support  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Great  Britain;  to  declare  that  we  can  never  so  far  desert  the 
trust  reposed  in  us,  as  to  relinquish  any  part  of  the  sovereign 
auJ:hority  over  all  His  Majesty's  dominions,  which  by  law  is  vested 
in  His  Majesty  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the 
conduct  of  many  persons,  in  several  of  the  colonies,  during  the 
late  disturbances,  is  alone  sufficient  to  convince  us  how  necessanr 
this  power  is,  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all 
His  Majesty's  subjects ;  that  we  ever  have  been,  and  always  shall 
be,  ready  to  pay  attention  and  regard  to  any  real  grievances  of 
any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  which  shall  in  a  dutifiS  and  consti- 
tutional manner  be  laid  before  us  ;  and  whenever  any  of  the  colonies 
shall  make  a  proper  application  to  us,  we  shall  be  ready  to  aflPord 
them  every  just  and  reasonable  indulgence ;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  we  consider  it  as  our  indispensable  duty,  humbly  to  beseech 
His  Majesty,  that  His  Majesty  will  take  the  most  effectual  mea- 
jBures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the 
supreme  legislature ;  and  that  we  beg  leave,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  assure  His  Majesty,  that  it  is  our  fixed  resolution,  at 
the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  properties,  to  stand  by  His  Majesty, 
ligainst  all  rebellious  attempts,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  just  right» 
of  His  Majesty  and  the  two  Houses  of  parliament."  This  tnotion 
occasioned  a  spirited  debate.  It  was  supported  by  the  Attorney 
end  Solicitor  General,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  Mr.  Cruger,  CaptainXuttrell,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox, 

Mr«  Fox,  who  upon  this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  spoken 
better  than  usual,  entered  fully  into  the  question.  He 
pointed  out  tlie  injustice,  the  inexpediency,  and  folly  of  the 
motion;  prophesied  defeat  on  one  side  the  water,  and  ruin 
and  punishment  on  the  other.  He  moved  an  amendment  to 
omit  all  the  motion,  but  the  three  or  four  first  lines,  ^d  to 
substitute  the  following  words :  "  But  deploring  that  the  in- 
formation which  the  papers  hiive  afforded,  serves  only  to 
convince  this  House  that  the  measures  taken  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's servants  tend  rather  to  widen  than  to  heal  tine  unhappy 
differences,  which  have  so  long  subsisted  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  praying  a  speedy  alteration  of  the 
same."  * 


*  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holroyd,  dated  February^.  X775.  says, 
**  I  am  not  damned,  according  to  your  charitable  wishes,  because  I  havt 
not  acted;  there  was  such  an  mundation  of  speeches,  young  speeches  in 
every  sense  of  the  word^  both  on  Thursday  in  the  Grand  Committee,  and 
Monday  on  the  Report  to  the  House^  that  neither  Lord  George  Geranii 
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The  Committee  divided  upon  Mr.  Fox's  amendment :  Ayei  105 : 
Noes  304* 


Augmentation  of  the  Forces. 

February  13. 

ON  the  loth  of  February,  a  Message  was  presented  from  His 
Majesty,  stating  that  '^  His  Majesty  being  determined,  in  con- 
quence  of  the  Address  of  both  Houses  of  Paniament,  to  take  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  supporting  the  just  Rights 
of  his  Crown,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parhament,  thinkis  proper  to 
acquaint  this  House,  that  some  addition  to  his  Forces  by  sea  and 
land  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose :  and  His  Maiestjr  doubts 
not  but  he  shall  have  the  concurrence  and  support  of  this  House 
(on  whose  zeal  and  affection  he  entirely  relies),  in  making  such 
augmentation  to  his  Forces  as  the  present  occasion  shall  be 
thought  to  require."  In  consequence  of  this  Message,  Mr.  BuUer 
moved,  on  the  1 3th,  "  That  an  additional  number  of  2000  men 
be  allowed  for  sea  service  for  the  year  1775."  ^  ^^  course  of 
the  debate  arising  out  of  this  motion^ 

Mr.  Fox  contended  strongly,  that  taking  the  affeirs  of 
America  on  the  very  footing  upon  which  ministers  had  thrown 
them,  their  conduct  betrayed  nothing  but  incapacity;  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  treasury-bench  were  repeatedly  telling 
the  House  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Americans,  and  how  strongly 
they  were  persuaded  that  they  meant  to  throw  off  all  de- 
pendance  on  this  country.  How  then,  said  he,  are  we  to 
account  for  that  slothful,  dilatoiy  conduct  of  administration, 
i&  sitting  quiet  for  so  many  months,  and  seeming  in  their 
Bianagement  to  hare  no  idea  that  force  could  ever  be  us^d  or 
•Would  ever  be  necessary?  If  administration  were  really  per- 
suaded of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Americans,  if  re- 
bellion was  written  among  them  in  such  legible  characters, 
why  did  they  not  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  preventing 
those  intentions  and  of  stifling  that  rebellion?  Had  they 
conducted  themselves  upon  the  principles  of  common  sense 
they  certainly  would  have  been  earlier  in  their  intelligence  to 


Jior  imrself  could  find  room  for  a  single  word.  The  principal  men  both  dayg 
Were  Fox  and  Wedderbume,  on  the  opposite  sides ;  the  latter  displayed  hit 
usual  talents;  the  former,  taking  the  vast  compass  of  the  question  befort 
us,  discovered  powers  for  regular  debate,  which  neither  his  friends  ^oped^ , 
^orhis  enemifes  dreaded."    Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  489. 
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Parliament,  earlier  in  their  application,  and  more  vigoroua 
in  their  measures.  But  this,  he  said,  was  under  the  sui^k>» 
sition  that  they  knew  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  and 
approved  of  their  own  conduct.  He  then*  deviated  into  a 
personal  attack  on  Lord  North,  but  was  uncommonly  spirited 
throughout. 


Lord  North's  Proposition  for  Conciliation  witk 
America. 

Fehnuify  %o. 

WHILE  the  Bill  for  restraining  the  Commerce  of  the  New 
England  Colonies,  and  prohibiting  their  Fishery  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  was  yet  depending,  and  while  nothing  but 
defiance  was  hurled  at  America  on  the  part  of  Government^  Lord 
North,  to  the  surprise  of  Opposition  ana  of  many  of  the  adherents 
of  Ministers,  brought  forward  his  famous  proposition  for  concili- 
ating the  differences  with  America.  Adverting  to  the  terms  of  the 
recent  Address  to  the  King  upon  the  Disturbances  in  North  Ame* 
rica,  he  observed,  although  Parliament  could  never  relinquish 
the  right  of  taxation,  yet  if  the  Americans  would  propose  means 
of  contributing  their  share  to  the  common  defence,  the  exercise 
of  the  right  might  without  hesitation  be  suspended,  and  the  pri« 
vilege  of  raising  their  own  portion  of  contribution  conceded' to  the 
colonists.  This  being  the  sense,  and,  he  believed,  the  very  words 
rh  which  he  moved  the  Address,  he  proposed  as  a  Resolution: 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  when  the  Go- 
vernor, Council,  and  Assembly,  ,or  General  Court,  of  any  of  His 
Majesty's  provinces  or  colonies  in  America,  shall  propose  to  make 
provision,  according  to  the  condition,  circumstances,  and  situa^ 
tion,  of  such  province  or  colony,  for  contributing  their  proportion 
to  the  common  defence  (such  proportion  to  be  raised  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Court,  or  General  Assembly,  o(  such 
proi^ince  or  colony,  and  disposable  by  Parliament)  and  shall  en- 
gage to  make  provision  also  for  the  support  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  administration  of  justice,  in  such  province  or  colony, 
it  will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be  approved  by  His  Ma- 
jesty and  the^  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  tot  so  long  as  *  auch 
provision  shall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect  of  auch 
province  or  colony,  to  levy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  or  to 
unpose  any  farther  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except  only  such 
duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  continue  to  levy  or  to  impose  for 
Ihe  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  nett  produce  of  the  duties  last 
mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  such  province  or 
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eoIcMiy  respectively/'    This  proposition  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate ; 
in  the  course  of  which, 

Mr.  Fox  said :  — k  , 

I  congratulate  my  friends,  and  I  congratulate  the  public* 
upon  the  motion  which  the  noble  lord  has  now  produced. 
He,  who  has  been  hitherto  all  violence  and  war,  is  now 
treading  back  his  steps  to  peace.  I  congratulate  my  friends 
and  the  public  on  those  measures  which  have  produced  this 
effect.  It  is  now  seen  what  the  effects  are  which  a  firm  and 
a  spirited  opposition  will  produce;  it  is  the  opposition  which 
has  been  ms^de  in  this  House,  although  ineffectual  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  ministers,  whilst  they  were  pleased  to  b^ 
violent,  yet  has  had  that  effect,  that  they  now  find  it  their, 
interest  and  their  safety  to  be  otherwise.  The  noble  lor4 
has  receded  from  his  proposition  of  violence— has  begun  (I. 
mean  if  he  is  sincere)  to  listen  to  reason ;  and,  if  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  continues  to  resist  violence,  and  to  sup- 
port the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  colonies,  he  will  grow 
every  day  more  and  more  reasonable.  He  has^  quoted,  as  an 
authority,  the  conduct  of  nations  towards  each  other ;  that^ 
in  the  outset  of  their  demands,  they  claim  more  than  they 
are  willing  to  accept;  the  noble  lord  has  done  the  same^ 
and,  I  dare  say,  will  on  a  future  day  be  as  ready  to  recede 
from  what  he  has  now  proposed,  as  he  has  now  been  humble 
enough  to  give  up  what  he  before  so  strenuously  defended.. 
I  say  this  upon  the  supposition  that  the  noble  lord  is  sin* 
cere;  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  Besides  the  opposition  which 
the  noble  lord  found  obstructing  his  way,  he  felt,  that  even 
his  friands  and  allies  began  to  grpw  slack  towards  the  vigour 
of  his  measures;  he  was  therefore, forced  to  look  out  for 
some  propositions  that  might  still  induce  them  to  go  on 
with  him,  and  that  might,  if  possible,  persuade  the  Americans 
to  trust  their  rights  to  his  candour  and  justice.  What  he 
has  now  proposed  to  you,  does  accordingly  carry  two  faces 
on  its  very  first  appearance.  To  the  Americans,  and  to 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  proceed  in  the  extremes  of  vio- 
lence against  them,  he  holds  out  negociation  and  recon- 
cOiatioo*  To  those  who  have  engaged  with  him  on  condition  ' 
that  he  will  support  the  supremacy  of  this  country  unimpaired, 
the  pmposition  holds  out  a  persuasion  that  he  neVer  wiU  relax 
ontnal  point:  but,  Sir,  his  fi-iends  see  that  he  is  relaxing, 
and  the  Committee  sees  that  they  are  all  ready  to  withdraw 
from  under  his  standard.  No  one  in  this  country,  who  is 
sincerely  for  peace,  will  trust  the  speciousness  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  Americans  will  reject  them  with  disdain* 
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The  Committee  $vided:    For  the  BesolutioD  9741  Against 
It  88.  .  /-r         a       - 


Bill  for  restraining  the  Commerce  op  the  New  Eng- 
land Colonies,  and  prohibiting  their  Fishebt  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

March  6. 

/^N  the  10th  of  February,  Lord  North  obtained  leave  to  bring 
^^  in  a  Bill  "  to  restrain  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Pro* 
Tineas  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  New  Hampshire ;  the  Cdoniet 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Hantation  in 
North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Islands 
in  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  such  Provinces  and  Coloqies 
from  caiTving  on  anj  Fishery  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
9r  other  rlaces  therein  to  be  mentioned,  under  certain  Conditions, 
^d  for  a  Time  to  be  limited.''    The  principal  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill  were^  that  as  the  Americans  had  refused  to  trade 
with  this  kingdom,  it  was  just  to  prevent  their  commerce  with 
other  nations :  whatever  distress  they  might  feel,  their  own  con- 
duct left  them  no  right  of  complaint :  they  had  begun  the  practice 
by  an  association  calculated  to  ruin  our  merchants,  impoverish 
our  manufacturers,  and  starve  the  West  India  Islands.    The  Op- 
position urged  the  impolicy  of  destroying  a  trade  which  could 
never  be  restored :   God  and  Nature,  they  ai:^ued,  had  given  the 
Vewfouodland  Fishery  to  New,  and  not  to  Old  England.    The 
penalties  confounded  the  innocent  with   the  guilty ;  nor  was  it 
possible  for  Government  to  issue  such  a  proclamation  as  would  1 
afford  security  to  all  who  were  well-intentioned.     The  Bill  was 
calculated,  they  said,  to  irritate  the  Americans  and  starve  four 
provinces ;  and  the  danger  of  the  Americans  withholding  the 
debts  due  to  British  merchants  was  strongly  urged.     During 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  petitions  were  presented  from  the  Ame- 
ncan  merchants  in  London,  from  the  merchants  of  Poole,  from 
Ihe  Quakers,  and  from  the  merchants  of  Waterford.    They  were 
referred  to  a  Committee,   and  many  witnesses  examined.    On 
fhe  6th  of  March,  upon  the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  engrossed, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  bill  must  have  been  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  all  that  remained  of  the  legislative  authority  oi 
Great  ^Britain' over  America;  that  it  must  be  intended  to 
shew  to  the  colonies  that  there  was  no  one  branch  of  supreme 
authority^  which  Parliament  might  not  abuse  m  such  a  rnan- 
ner^  as  Of  render  it  reasonable  to  deny,  and  necessair  to  resist 
it    To  jprove  this  he  went  through  the  history  of  tne  se^erd 
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Steps  by  which  the  authority  of  Parliament  had  been  denied, 
because  it  had  been  abused.  At  first,  the  Americans  being^ 
pressed  by  Parliament  not  chasing  to  leave  them  their  old 
privilege,  whether  that  privilege  was  hy  law,  custom,  or  mere 
indulgence,  of  taxing  Uiems^es  internally,  denied  only  our 
right  of  internal  taxation.  However,  it  was  soon  proved  to 
them,  by  argument  and  practice,  that  an  external  tax  could 
be  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes, '  and  to  produce  aU  the 
loiscbiefs,  of  internal  taxation.  They  then  denied  the  right 
of  taxing  for  supply.  Parliament  next  proceeded  violently 
to  deprive  them  of  their  charters,  and  to  make  other  acts  for 
the  regulation  of  their  government;  then  they  denied  your 
power  of  internal  l^slation.  But  still  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  violence  and  all  their  provocation  thereto,  they  had 
never  hitherto  formally  rejected  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
bind  their  trade.  But  the  British  legislature  was  now  to  con- 
vince the  Americans,  that  if  but  a  single  branch  of  legislative 
power  were  left  to  this  country,  we  could  make  that  single 
power  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  power  to  tax.  This  bill^ 
which  was  to  restrain  their  commerce  until  they  submitted, 
nntO  they  ceased  to  resist  our  taxing  authority,  and,  indeed^ 
whatever  else  was  thought  fit  to  be  imposed  on  thera,  would 
convince,  he  said,  the  Americans,  that  this  power,  thus  used^ 
might  be  made  by  far  the  most  oppressive,  and  worse  than 
any  of  those  they  had  hitherto  denied.  He  was  quite  satis- 
fied, that  the  bill  was  meant  for  nothing  else  but  to  exasperate 
the  colonies  into  open  and  direct  rebeUion.  Hitherto  rebel- 
lion was  only  asserted,  and  that  ambiguously,  of  one  colony. 
It  would  fi^om  this  bill  probably  become  apparent,  and  univer- 
sal in  all;  and  thus  give  an  opportunity  for  drawing  the 
sword,  and  throwing  away  the  scabbard.  He  indeed  ac- 
quitted the  ministry  of  a  design  of  raising  a  rebellion  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  havoc  and  destruction ;  but  said,  that  as  by 
their  injudicious  measures  they  had  brought  the  colonies  into 
a  state  of  the  greatest  disobedience,  disorder,  and  confusion, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  within  the  legal  description  of 
rebellion,  this  was  a  state  of  things  full  of  me  greatest  diffi- 
culties, and  in  which  it  required  the  utmost  nicety  to  conduct 
government.  But  when  tilings  were  brought  to  ttie  length  of 
rebellion,  the  course  of  proceeding,  however  desperate,  was 
simple  and  obvious:  and  as  by  this  act  all  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  livelihood,  or  of  receiving  provisions  were  cut  ofi^ 
no  other  alternative  was  left,  but  starvation  or  rebellion.    ' 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Lord  Howe,  the  Solicitor-General 
of  Scotland  {Mr.  Henry  Dundas),  and  Mr.  Jenkinson;  and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Fpx, .  Mr.  T.  Townshend,   and  Mr.  Burke,    Tht 
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question  being  put,  that  the  Bill|  with  the  Amendments,  be  uk 
grossed ;  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V*  ^  .  f  Lord  Lisburne  1  * .  ^  xr -*—  I  Mr.  T.  Townshend  \  jr, 

^«^*lMr.Dundas     |  "5 Noes  |  j^^^  g^^j^^  j6i. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  bill  being  read  a  third  time,  Mr.  Hartley 
moved,  that  the  following  clause  be  added  by  way  of  ryder: 
*'  That  nothing  in  the  act  shall  extend  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  any  or  eiSier  of  the  said  provinces,  of  any  fuel,  meal,  com^ 
flour,  or  victual,  which  shall  be  brought  coastwise  fVom  any  part 
of  the  continent  of  America."  This  motion  brought  before  the 
House,  in  aggravated  colours,  the  quesTion  of  involving  in  one 
common  famine  the  friend  and  the  foe  of  government ;  the  resist- 
ing adult,  the  feeble  infant,  the  pregnant  female,  and  the  decrepid 
elder.  The  clause  was  opposed  by  Lord  North,  Lord  Clare, 
Governor  Pownall,  and  Mr,  Henry  Dundas.  Mr.  Burke  observed, 
that  the  bill  not  only  had  taken  from  these  people  the  means  of 
subsisting  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  but,  rejecting  the  claose 
pow  proposed,  took  from  them  the  means  of  being  subsisted  by 
the  charity  of  their  friends.  ^^  You  had  reduced  the  people  to 
beggary,"  said  he,  *^  and  now  you  take  the  beggar's  scrip  from 
them.  You  even  dash  from  the  mouth  of  hunger  me  morsel  which 
tfie  hand  of  charity  would  stretch  out  to  it."    . 

Mr.  Pox  said :  I  think,  Sir,  you  have  now,  by  refusing 
tliis  proposition,  completed  the  system  of  your  folly.  You 
had  some  friends  yet  left  in  New  England.  You  yourselves 
made  a  parade  of  the  number  you  haa  there.  But  you  have 
not  treated  them  like  friends.  Rather  than  not  make  the 
l-uin  of  that  devoted  country  complete,  your  friends  are  to  be 
involved  in  one  common  famine  !  How  must  they  feel,  what 
must  they  think,  when  the  people  against  whom  they  have 
stood  out  in  support  of  your  measures,  say  to  them,  "  You 
see  now  what  friends  in  England  you  have  depended  upon ; 
they  separated  you  from  your  real  friends  here,  while  they 
hoped  to  ruin  us  by  it ;  but  since  they  cannot  destroy  us 
without  mixing  you  in  the  common  carnage,  your  merits  to 
them  will  not  now  save  you ;  vou  are  to  be  butchered  and 
starved  indiscriminately  with  us  f  What  have  you  to  look 
to  for  support  but  resistance?  You  are  treated  in  common 
with  us  as  rebels,  whether  you  rebel  or  not.  Your  loyalty  has 
ruined  you.  Rebellion  alone  —  if  resistance  is  rebellion  — 
can  save  you  from  famine  and  ruin."  When  these  things 
are  said  to  them,  what  can  they  answer  ?  What  part  have 
they  to  take  ?  They  must  resist  in  common  with  those  with 
whom  you  have  united  them  in  ruin.  I  thought  ^our  mea- 
sures were  intended  to  divide  the  people.  But  when  you 
mean  to  destroy,  you  unite  all,  because  you  wish  to  destroy 
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all.    Thus  much  I  thought  it  right  to  say,  that  I  might  mark 
the  spirit  of  yoiu:  measures. 

On  the  motion,  diat  the  said  clause  be  read  a  second  time,  th« 
House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  The  Bill  was  then  passed.  Before 
the  House  was  adjourned, 

Mr.  Fox  todc  occasion  to  say,  that  the  noble  lord  (North) 
from  the  beginning  had  taken  care  to  lead  the  House  blind- 
fold ;  and  would,  he  was  certain,  continue  to  do  so,  till  he 
found  some  personal  convenience  in  acting  otherwise.  He 
pronounced  confidently,  that  the  bill  just  passed  could  not 
succeed ;  and  desired  the  noble  lord  to  recollect  his  words, 
and  at  the  tsame  time  not  to  come  to  Parliament,  and  tell  them, 
though  the. measure  miscarried,  it  was  their  measure,  for,  if 
they  had  not  framed,  they  had,  after  the  ftillest  deliberation, 
approved  of  it.  The  fact  was  the  very  reverse,  as  the  noble 
lord  had  been  both  the  framer  and  approver ;  for  by  the  arts 
of  misinformation  on  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  any  material 
infonnation  on  the  other.  Parliament  l^id  been  persuaded  into 
an  approbation  of  his  measures. 


Mb.  Burke's  Motion  for  bringing  up  a  Representation 
AND  Remonstrance  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  York. 

May  1$. 

IIIR.  BURKE  ac(}uainted  the  House,  that  he  had  received  a 
•'-▼A  paper  of  great  miportance  from  theGreneral  Assembly  of  the 
primnce  of  New  York ;  a  province  which  yielded  to  no  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  its  zeal  for  the  prosperity  and  unity 
of  ^e  empire,  and  which  had  ever  contributed,  as  much  as  any, 
in  its  proportion,  to  the  defence  and  wealth  of  the  whole.  He 
observed,  that  it  was  a  complaint,  in  the  form  of  a  Remonstrance, 
of  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  some  of  which,  as  they  affirmed, 
l^d  established  principles,  and  others  had  made  regulations,  sub- 
Tersive  of  the  rights  of  English  subjects.  That  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  House  would  approve  of  every  opinion  contained  in 
^e  paper ;  but  that  as  nothing  could  be  more  decent  and  respect- 
fill  tbantb^  whole  tenor  and  language  of  the  Remonstrance,  a 
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mere  naistake  in  oplnioiiy  upon  any  one  point,  ought  not  to  prevent 
their  receiving  it,  and  granting  redress  on  such  other  matters  at 
might  be  really  grievous,  and  which  were  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  that  erroneous  opinion.  He  represented  thid  direct 
application  from  America,  and  dutiful  procedure  of  New  York, 
in  the  present  critical  juncture,  as  a  most  desirable  and  even  for- 
tunate circumstance;  and  strongly  urged,  that  they  never  had 
before  them  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  un- 
liappy  disputes  with  the  colonies  as  at  present ;  and  he  conjured 
tiiem,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  not  to  let  it  escape,  as  possibly 
the  like  might  never  again  return*  He  then  moved,  "  That  the 
Jlepresentation  and  Remonstrance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York  be  brought  up."  It  was  contended,  in 
opposition  to  the  motion,  that  me  honour  of  Parliament  required 
that  no  paper  should  be  received  by  that  House,  which  tended  to 
call  in  (][uestion  its  unlimited  authority;  that  they  had  already 
relaxed  in  very  essential  points,  but  they  could  not  hear  any  thing 
which  tended  to  edl  in  question  their  right  of  taxation;  that  the 
Declaratory  Act  must  be  repealed,  before  such  a  paper  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  brought  up;  that  the  House  never  received  even 
petitions  of  that  nature ;  but  that  here  the  name  of  a  petition  was 
stu^ously  avoided,  lest  any  thing  like  an  obedience  to  Parliament 
should  be  acknowledged^  Lord  North  accordingly  moved  an 
amendment,  which  was  an  indirect  though  effectual  negative  upon 
the  motion,  by  inserting  after  the  word  ^*  Remonstrance"  the 
words  **  in  which  the  said  Assembly  daim  to  themselves  rights 
dero^toiyto,  and  inconsistent  with«  the  legislative  authority  of 
Parliament,  as  declared  by  the  said  act.**  The  amendment  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Cornwall  and  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Cruger>  Mr.  Aubrey^  Mr.  Fox,  and  Governor 
Johnstone. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  th6  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America  was 
^ot  simply  denied  in  the  Remonstrance^  but  only  as  coupled 
with  the  exercise  of  it  Th6  exercise  was  the  thing  com- 
plained o^  not  the  right  itsel£  When  the  Declaratory  Act 
was  passed,  asserting  the  ri^ht  in  the  flillest  extent,  there  were 
no  tuitiults  in  America,  no  opposition  to  government  in  any 
part  of  that  country:  but  vrh&i  the  ridit  came  to  be  exer- 
cised In  tihe  manner  we  have  seen,  we  whole  country  was 
alarmed,  and  thare  was  an  unaninwus  determination  to  oppose 
it  The,  right  simply  is  not  regarded ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  it 
that  is  the  object  of  opposition.  It  is  t^is  exercise  that  has 
irritated,  and  made  almost  desperate  several  of  the  colom'es; 
but  the  noble  lord  (North)  chuses  to  be  consistent;  he  is 
determined  to  make  them  all  mad  alike.  The  only  province 
that  was  moderate^  and  in  which  England  had  some  firiendsi 
he  now  treats  with  contempt  What  will  be  the  consequence, 
when  the  people  of  this  moderate  province  are  informed  of 
this  treatment?    That  Representation  which  the  cool  and 
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eandid  of  this  moderate  pFovince  had  framed  with  deliberation 
and  caution,  is  rejected,  is  not  suffered  to  be  presented,  no, 
not  even  to  be  read  by  the  clerk.     When  they  hear  this, 
they  will  be  inflamed,  and  hereafter  be  as  distinguished  by 
their  violence^  as  they  have  hitherto  been  by  their  moderation. 
It  is  the  only  method  they  can  take  to  regain  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  their  brethren  in  the  other  colonies,  who  have^ 
been   offended  at  their  moderation.     Those  who  refused  to 
send  deputies  to  the  congress,  and  trusted  to  Parliament,  wiU 
appear  ridiculous  in   the  eyes  of  all  America;    it  will  be 
proved,  that  those  who  distrusted  and  defiecl  Parliament,  had 
made  a  right  judgment  |  and  those  who  relied  upon  its  mode- 
ration and  clemency,  had  been  mistaken  and  duped.     The 
consequence  of  this  must  be,  that  every  friend  the  ministers 
have  in  America,  must  either  abandon  them,   or  lose  all 
credit  and  every  means  of  serving  them  in  future. — The 
noble  lord   acknowledges   the  Quebec  duties"  are  not  laid 
exactly  as  they  ought  to  be.     This  matter  is  not  introduced 
into  the  Remonstrance  on  account  of  its  being  a  grievance; 
but  to  fliew  how  extremely  ignorant  the  present  ministers  are 
of  the  proper  mode  of  American  taxation.     What  iij  there  to 
hinder  the  people  of  New  York  from  trading  with  the  interior 
country  as  before  ?     Every  thing  is  just  the  same ;  there  are 
no  troops  to  hinder  their  passing  and  repassing  as  usuaL     Is 
there  so  much  as  an  officer  to  receive  that  duty  which  is 
directed  to  be  paid  ?     It  is  mentioned,  to  convince  you  of 
your  ignorance  in  taxing  America.     You  make  an  act  of 
parliament  to  raise  a  revenue  in  that  countiy,  and  you  not 
only  make  a  capital  blunder  in  it»  but  stumble  at  the  threshold 
of  collecting  it. 

The  House  divided  on  Lord  North's  Amendment :  Yeas  186: 
Noes  67.  So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative.  After  which  the 
motion  for  bringing  up  the  Remonstrance  was  negatived. 


Amendment  to  the  Address  op  Thanks  on  the  King's 
Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  Session. 

October  26. 

AT  the  Opening  of  the  Session  on  the  26th  of  October,  an  Ad* 
dress  of  Thanks  being  proposed,  and  which,  as  usual,  was  ui 
echo  of  the  Speech  from  tl^  Thr<Hie,  Lord  Joh»  CavendMi  moiled 
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nn  Amendment,  by  leaving  out  the  whole,  except  the  introductory 
paragraph,  and  substituting  the  following :  "  That  we  behold  with 
the  utmost  concern  the  msorders  and  discontents  in  the  British 
colonies  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  means  which  have 
been  used  to  suppress  and  allay  them ;  a  circumstance  alone  suffi- 
cient to  give  this  House  just  reason  to  fear,  that  those  means  were 
not  originally  well  considered,  or  properly  adapted  to  answer  the 
ends  to  whioh  they  were  directed.^ — We  are  satisfied,  by  expe- 
rience, that  this  misfortune  has,  in  a  great  measure,  arisen  from 
the  want  of  full  and  proper  information  being  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment of  the  true  state  and  condition  of  the  colonies,  by  reason  of 
which,  measures  have  been  carried  into  execution  injudicious  and 
inefficacious;  from  whence  no  salutary  end  was  reasonably  to  be 
expected,  tending  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms,  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty's  councils,  and  to  nourish, 
without  hope  of  end,  a  most  unhappy  civil  war. — ^Deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  this  melancholy  state  of  the  public  concerns,  we 
shall,  on  the  fullest  information  we  can  obtain,  and  with  the  most 
mature  deliberation  we  can  employ,  review  the  whole  of  the  late 
proceedings,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover,  as  we  shall'  be 
most  willing  to  apply,  the  most  effectual  means  for  restoring  order 
to  the  distracted  affairs  of  the  British  empire,  confidence  to  his 
Majesty's  government,  obedience,  by  a  prudent  and  temperate  use 
of  its  powers,  to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  satisfaction  and 
happiness  to  all  his  people. — By  these  means,  we  trust,  we  shall 
avoid  any  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  the  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  calling  in  foreign  forces  to  the  support  of  His 
Majesty's  authority  within  his  own  dominions,  and  the  still  more 
dreadful  calamity  of  shedding  British  blood  by  British  hands." 
This  Amendment  brought  on  a  series  of  long  and  interesting  de- 
bates, which  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  un« 
ceasing  energy  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Fox  described  Lord  North  as  the  blundering  pilot 
who  had  brought  the  nation  into  its  present  difficulties.  Ad- 
ministration, he  said,  exult  at  having  brought  us  into  this 
dilemma.  They  have  reason  to  triumph.  Lord  Chatham, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  nay,  Alexander  the  Great,  never  gained 
more  in  one  campaign  thah  the  noble  lord  has  lost — he  has 
lost  a  whole  continent.  Although  he  thought  the  Americans 
had  gone  too  far,  and  were  not  justifiable  in  what  they  had 
done,  yet  they  were  more  justifiable  for  resisting,  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  submitted  to  the  tyrannical  acts  of 
a  British  parliament : — ^for,  when  the  question  was,  whether 
a  people  was  to  submit  to  slavery,  or  to  aim  at  freedom  by  a 
spirited  resistance,  the  alternative  which  must  strike  every 
Englishman  was,  the  choice  of  the  latter.  He  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  his  father,  and  the  fluctuation  of  ministers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  war.  He  said^  that  his  fath^  was 
secretary  of  &tate  only  four  months,  when  finding  himself 
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without  power,  and  merely  a  nominal  minister,  he  had  done, 
as  every  man  of  spirit  should  do  on  such  an  occasion — ^he  had 
given  up  his  place.     He  then  applied  this  observation  to  the 
noble  lord  on  the  treasury-bench,  and  in  a  very  pointed  man- 
ner intimated,  that  it  was  high  time  a  change  of  men  should 
take  place,  in  order  that  a  chdnge  of  measures  might  accom- 
pany it    He  took  occasion  to  mention  the  political  distinction 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  and,  describing  the  present  ministers  as 
enemies  to  freedom,  declared  they  were  Tories.     He  made  a 
comparison  between  the  conduct  of  administration  and  the 
conduct  of  America,  shewing  the  weakness,  error,  and  impru- 
dence of  the  former,  and  the  firmness,  spirit,  and  just  pursuits 
of  the  latter*     He  combated  the  argument  in  the  King's 
Speech,  which  inferred  that  America  aimed  at  independency} 
and  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  shewed,  that  to  be  popular  iii 
America  it  was  necessary  to  talk  of  dependance  on  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  to  hold  that  out  as  the  object  in  pursuit.    He  rallied 
Lord  North  on  the  rapid  progress  he  had  made  in  misfortune, 
having  laid  out  nearly  as  large  a  sum  to  acquire  national  dis- 
grace, as  that  most  able  minister  Lord  Chatham  had  expended 
in  gaining  that  glorious  lustre  vnth  which  he  had  encircled 
the  British  name.     He  did  not  approve  of  every  thing  that 
had  been  done  by  Lord  Chatham,  but  all  must  confess  his 
great  and  surprising  talents  as  a  minister.    He  declared  oppo- 
sition to  be  cordially  united  in  every  part.     He  retorted  on 
administration  for  their  haviilg  last  year  roused  the  younger 
part  of  the  House  by  their  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  Englishmen 
to  enforce  vigorous  measures,  and  asked'^hether  that  spirit 
was  discemib^  in  the  pitiful  party  of  the  military  sent  to  Bos- 
ton, or  in  the  vigorous  measures  of  that  party ;  declaring,  that 
if  the  spirit  the  ministry  had  appealed  to  was  still  in  existence, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  keep  their  places.     After 
severely  rebuking  them  for  endeavouring  to  shifl  the  blame 
from  themselves  to  General  Gage,  he  concluded  with  advising 
administration  to  place  America  where  she  stood  in  1763, 
and  to  repeal  every  Act  passed  since  that  period,  which 
affected  either  her  freedom  or  her  commerce. 

At  four  in  the  morning  the  House  divided  upon  the  Amendment  5 
Yeas  loS :  Noes  278.  The  original  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 
When  the  report  was  brought  up  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Corn- 
v^all  took  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  when  secretary  of  state,  at  the  be?inniiig  of 
the  late  war,  in  allusion  to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Fox  on  th^ 
preceding  evening,  and  concluded  by  an  attack  on  ^e  Duke  of 
Graftoa  for  his  desertjion.    Upon  this^ 
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Mr.  Fox.  rose  in  order  to  vindicate  his  father,  and  defend 
the  noble  dake;  but  as  he  quoted  the  speech  the  noble  duke 
had  made  the  night  before  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 
called  to  order.  He  protested  that  he  had  been  deceived  by 
the  minister;  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  Government 
had  so  many  friends  in  America,  that  the  appearance  of  a  few 
regiments  there  would  secure  an  obedience  to  our  laws,  and 
ensure  peace;  that  upon  this  principle  he  voted  for  sending 
over  the  forces  last  session:  peace  was  his  object  in  that  mea- 
sure ;  but  now  that  the  minister  declared  himself  for  war,  he 
could  not  but  oppose  his  proceedings.  He  could  not  consent 
to  the  bloody  consequences  of  so  silly  a  contest  about  so  silly 
an  object,  conducted  in  the  silliest  manner  that  history,  or 
observation,  had  ever  furnished  an  instance  of;  and  from 
which  we  were  likely  to  derive  nothing,  but  poverty,  disgrace, 
defeat,  and  ruin* 


Returns  of  the  British  Army  in  America. 
November  i. 

COLONEL  Barr6  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  an  Account  of  the  last  Returns  of  the  number  of  effec- 
tive men,  in  the  several  regiments  and  corps  in  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, serving  in  North  America^  together  with  a  state  of  the  num- 
ber of  sick  and  wounded ;  distinguishing  the  several  places  where 
the  said  troops  are  stationed."  The  secretary  at  war,  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  said,  he  knew  of  no  precedent  of  such  a  motion  being 
agreed  to.  To  call  during  a  war,  for  the  returns  of  an  army,  had, 
indeed,  been  attempted,  but  was  always  opposed,  as  a  practice 
which  might  prove  exceedingly  inconvenient.  Mr.  Thomas 
I'ownshend  contradicted  the  noble  lord,  and  produced  a  precedent 
completely  in  point. 

Mr.  Fox  said : — It  is  evident  from  what  has  passed,  that 
the  plea  of  actiujg  contrary  to  precedent  mU  not  avail  the  noble 
lord.  What,  therefore,  is  the  true  reason  for  the  ministers 
refusing  to  lay  the  information  called  for  before  the  House? 
Merely,  I  assert,  to  keep  Parliament  in  ignorance.  Was  th^ 
fair  truth  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  the  demands  of  minis- 
ters would  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fects  they  pro- 
duced. This  was  the  case  last  session ;  they  have  kept  back 
all  information,  and  have  imposed  on  the  House  in  order  to 
get  the  cry  of  the  people  before  the  extent  of  the  evil  wa« 
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known.  But,  said  he,  they  have  taken  care,  to  a  degree  of 
afiectation,  to  inform  you  that  it  is  the  rights  not  of  the  Crown 
but  of  Parliament,  for  which  they  are  fighting;  and  yet,  with 
an  inconsistency  worthy  only  of  themselves,  they  will  not 
allow  Parliament  the  least  informartion  to  know  how  to  %ht 
for  those  rights  which  they  say  are  peculiarly  its  own.  This 
is  the  conduct.  Sir,  which  has  driven  from  them  some  of  the 
most  manly  and  respectable  characters  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  deceived ;  they  openly  tell  these  men  who  9all  themselves 
ministers,  "  You  deceived  us ;  you  would  not  let  us  know  the 
•tate  either  of  America,  or  of  the  force  you  had  there  to  quell 
the  disturbances :  acting  thus  in  the  dark,  we.  were  led  into 
error,  but  we  wiU  not  persist  in  it;  we  know  your  intentional 
deceit,  and  we  leave  you/V  This,  Sir,  is  also  the  case  with 
parliament;  and  the  only  remedy  is  for 'Parliament  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  those  manly  characters,  by  refusing  to  vote 
away  the  money  of  their  constituents  for  measures  about  which 
they  are  absolutely  in  the  dark 

The  House  divided :  Yeas  63 :  Noes  1 70. 


Bill  fob  Embodying  the  Militia. 

November  2. 

THE  King,  in  his  Speech  to  both  Houses  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Session,  informed  them,  '^  That  he  had  sent  to  the  garrisons 
of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  a  part  of  his  Electoral  troops,  in 
order  that  a  larger  number  of  the  established  forces  of  this  king- 
dom might  be  ^plied  to  the  maintenance  of  its  authority ;  and 
the  national  Mihtia,  planned  and  regulated  with  equal  regard  to 
the  rights,  safety,  and  protection  of  his  crown  and  people,  might 
give  a  farther  extent  and  activity  to  our  military  operations."  In 
^consequence  of  this  passage,  a  Bill  for  embodying  the  Militia  was 
brought  in.  On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  the  Bill  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Mr,  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  he  did  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  under- 
standings of  the  present  ministry,  as  to  suppose  they  woidd 
leave  tms  country  without  an  army  of  some  kind.  He  ap- 
proved 6f  a  militia  as  a  succedaneum  for  an  army,  but  by  the 
present  bill  they  were  evidently  to  serve  as  a  part  of  the  army 
tt&el£    He  then  entered  into  a  definition  of  the  original 
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meaning  and  intention  of  the  English  militia,  and  laid  it  do^wn 
as  a  doctrine,  that  formerly  a  militia-man  was  merely  armed 
and  disciplined,  that  he  might,  when  danger  was  at  his  door 
and  pressed  upon  him,  defend  himself.  He  said,  that  he 
should  certainly  be  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops, 
and  was  also  against  a  standing  army ;  that  the  purpose  of  the 
present  bill  was  to'  create  a  standing  army,  and  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  crown ;  that  he  saw  no  difference  between  a 
standing  army  of  regulars,  and  a  standing  army  of  militia, 
whom  the  King  could  call  out  whenever  he  pleased ;  for  that 
in  this  country,,  and  every  other  extensive  dominion,  there 
would  always,  in  some  part  or  other,  be  a  riot,  which  the  mi- 
nister might  think  proper  to  call  a  rebellion.  There  might 
be  a  disturbance  among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  in  Bengal,^ 
or  in  any  other  distant  place,  which  might  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  embodying  the  militia.  That  many  gentlemen  would  ^e- 
quontly  be  embarrassed  who  served  in  it,  by  being  put  upon 
disagreeable  duty;  and  that  at  present,  if  he  was  a  militia 
officer,  he  would  resign.  He  concluded  with  declaring,  that 
administration  were  taking  advantage  of  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  to  put  the  people  under  martial  law ;  that  all  the 
late  American  acts  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown» 
and  to  demolish  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  that*  as  the  pre- 
sent bill  evidently  womd  have  that  effect,  he  should  oppose  it 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  the  House  divided :  Yeas 
^59 ;  Noes  50. 


American  Prohibitoby  Bili* 

November  20. 

LORD  NORTH  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Billy  to  prohibit  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  colonies  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Ba^,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,'  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the^hree  lower  counties  on 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Greorgia,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  rebellion 
within  the  said  colonies  respectively ;  for  repealmg  an  Act,  made 
in  the  li^th  of  his  present  Majesty,  to  discontinue  the  landing  and 
dischargmg,  lading  or  shipping,  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
at  the  town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  abo  two  Acts,  made  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  for  restraining  the  trade  and  coouaerce  of  the  colonies 
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in  the  said  Acts  respectively  mentioned:  and  to  enable  His  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  commissioners,  and  to  issue  proclamations  in  the 
cases  and  for  the  purposes  therein  to  be  mentioned." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  this  proposition  was  cutting  off  and  de- 
stroying all  trade  with  America.  Even  if  the  noble  lord's 
other  measures  had  not  done  it,  this  would  effectually.  Though 
the  House  had  not  at  present  the  maiiuiacturers  at  their  door, 
he  prophesied  they  would  have  tJbem  next  year.  The  true  inten- 
tion of  this  Bill  was,  to  break  up  the  manufacturers,  who,  through 
want  of  subsistence,  would  be  obliged  to  enlist,  and  thus  the 
noble  lord  thought  he  should  be  enabled  to  fill  the  ranks  of  that 
army  which  would  not  otlierwise  be  recruited.  As  the  noble 
lord  had  now  proposed  the  repeal  of  three  oppressive  Acts,  he 
begged  to  ask  him,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman, 
whether  he  did  not  wish  that  he  had  adopted  the  opinion  oi 
the  noble  duke  (of  Grafton)  who  was  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, when  the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty-  was  moved  in  that 
House,  and  supported  it?  He  repeated,  that  there  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinions  ahipngst  persons  high  in  office  at  that 
time;  and  he  asked  the  noble  lord  whether  he  did  not  now 
^sh  he  had  been  of  opinion  with  those  who  were  for  repeal- 
ing that  duty,  because  they  saw,  and  therefore  wished  to  avoid*, 
that  chsmyoi  misfortunes,  which  the  continuance  of  it  had 
drawn  %|bejc  it»?  This  propositipn  of  pieace,  ,he  said,  like  thaf 
of  last -year,  was  meaixt.tolea^  on  thi&  country  under  a  delur 
sion  of  flattering  hopes  of  peace ;  and  to  endeavour  to  deceive, 
which  it  would  not  do,  the  Aniericana  into  a  belief,  that  this 
country  wished  for  a  peace  of  the  description  which  the  noble 
lord  held  out,  or  was  unanimously  deterniined  to  prosecute 
the  war,  if  such  peace  could  not  be  effected.  The  whole  was 
msidious,  and  therefore  could  have  no  other  effect  upon  the 
Americans  than  to  destroy  their  confidence  in  government,  if 
any  such  yet  remained.  If  the  Americans  should  believe  the 
spirit  of  this  country  was  unanimous  against  their  rights^  they 
bad  nothing  to  do  but  prepare  immediately  for  war,  as  their 
only  defence  against  a  system  of  despotism.  This  proposition, 
therefore,  was  a  declaration  of  perpetual  war ;  and  were  he  t6 
give  his  vote  for  it,  he  ^ould  consider  himself  as  giving  his 
vote  for  a  declaration  of  war^  However,  as  he  had  alway^s 
said  that  he  would  support  any  measure  of  reconciliation,  he 
should  go  so  far  with  the  noble  lord,  as  the  repeal  of  the  three 
Acts  he  had  mentioned.  ,*  Therefore  he  should  move  the  fol- 
lowing Aniendment :  To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  Bill"  to 
the  vi[<y(I^,^<  jFor  repealing,"  and  from  the  words  "  respectively 
ttentioj^j^Vja  :  . 
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This  Amendment,  which  went  to  the  omission  of  Lord  North's 
proposition,  except  what  related  to  the  repeal  of  the  Boston  Fort, 
the  Fishery,  and  the  restraining  Acts,  occasioned  very  warm  de- 
bates and  much  animadversion,  which  continued  till  after  midnight, 
when  the  Amendment  was  rejected  upon  a  division,  by  a  majority 
of  192  to  64. 

December  8. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  receiving  the  Report  of  the 
*  American  Prohibitory  Bill,  Lord  North  moved,  that  the  Amend- 
ments made  in  the  Committee  be  agreed  to.     Upon  tiii*  occasion, 

Mr.  Fox  said : — I  havie  always  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  war  now  carrjdng  on  against  the  Americans  is  unjust;  but 
admitting  it  to  be  a  just  war,  admitting  that  it  is  practicable, 
I  insist  that  the  means  made  use  of,  iire  not  such  as  will  obtain 
the  end.  I  shall  confirm  myseff  singly  to  this  ground,  and 
shew  that  this  Bill,  like  every  other  measure,  proves  the  want 
of  policy,  the  folly  and  madness,  of  the  present  ministers.  I  was 
in  great  hopes,  that  they  had  seen  their  error,  and  had  given 
over  coercion,  and  the  idea  of  carrying  on  war  against  Ame- 
rica by  means  of  acts  of  parliament.  In  order  to  induce  the 
Americans  to  submit  to  your  legislature,  you  pass  laws  against 
them,  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  me  extrepie.  If  they  complain 
of  one  law,  your  answer  to  their  complaint,  is  to  pass  another 
more  rigorous  than  the  former.  But  they  are  in  rebellion, 
you  say;  if  so,  treat  them  as  rebeb  are  wont  to  be  treated. 
Send  out  your  fleets  and  armies  against  them,  and  subdue  them; 
but  let  them  have  no  reasoii  to  complain  of  your  laws.  Shew 
them,  that  your  laws  ai'e  mild,  just,  and  equitable,  that  they 
therdbre  are  in  the  wrong,  and  deservethepunishment  they  meet 
with.  The  very  contrary  of  this  has  been  your  wretched  policy. 
I  have  ever  understood  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  in  rebellion 
you  punish  the  individuals,  but  spare  the  country;  but  in  a 
war  against  the  enemy,  it  is  your  policy  to  spare  the  indivi- 
duals, and  lay  waste  the  country.  This  last  has  been  inva- 
riably your  conduct  against  America.  I  suggested  this  to 
you,  when  tlie  Boston  Port  Bill  passed.  I  advised  you  to 
find  out  the  offending  persons,  and  to  punish  them ;  but  what 
did  you  do  instead  of  this  ?  You  laid  the  whole  town  of  Bos- 
ton under  terrible  contribution,  punishing  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  You  answer,  that  you  could  not  come  at  the 
guilty.  This  veiy  answer,  shews  how  unfit,  how  unable  you 
are,  to  govern  America.  If  you  are  forced  to  punish  the  in- 
nocent to  come  at  the  guilty,  your  government  there,  is,  and 
ought  to.be  at  an  end.  But,  by  the  bill  now  before  us,  you 
'iM>t  only  punish  those  innocent  persons  who  are  unfortunately 
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mixed  with  the  guilty  in  North  America,  but  you  punish  and 
starve  whole  islands  of  unoffending  people,  unconnected  with, 
and  separated  from  them.  Hitherto  the  Americans  have  se- 
parated the  right  of  taxation  from  your  legislative  authority ; 
although  they  have  denied  the  former,  they  have  acknow- 
ledged  the  latter.  This  Bill  will  make  them  deny  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  "  What  signifies,"  say  they,  "  your  giving 
up  the  right  of  taxation,  if  you  are  to  inforce  your  legislative 
authority  in  the  manner  you  do.  This  legislative  authority 
so  inforced,  will  at  any  time  coerce  taxation,  and  take  from  us 
whatever  you  think  fit  to  demand."  The  present  is  a  Bill 
which  should  be  entitled,  a  Bill  for  carrying  more  effectually 
into  execution  the  resolves  of  the  Congress. 

The  question  being  put  on  Lord  North's  motion^  the  Housedii* 
vided :  Yeas  143  :  Noes  38. 


Me.  Fox's  Motion  for  an  Account  op  the  Expence  op 
THE  Baitish  Army  in  America. 

November  22. 

Aif  R.  FOX  moved,  **  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Houa^ 
^^•^  an  Account  of  the  Expences  of  the  stafij  hospitals,  ex- 
traordinaries,  and  all  military  contingencies  whatsoever,  of  the 
army  in  America,  from  August  1773  to  October  1775,  inclu- 
sive." He  said,  he  had  drawn  up  the  motion  in  these  words^ 
because  it  would  lay  open  an  astonishing'  scene  of  ministerial 
delusion  held  out  by  the  pretended  estimate  laid  before  the 
House  a  few  days  ago.  It  would  bring  the  staff  into  the  full 
glare  of  day,  which  had  been  hitherto  artfully  held  back ;  it 
would  shew,  that  the  expence  of  the  ordnance  this  year  had 
exceeded  any.  one  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns, 
while  in  the  midst  of  repeated  victories,  he  was  immortalizing 
the  British  name;  and  it  would  convince  the  greatest  court 
infidels,  of  the  tejnerity  of  tfee  minister,  who,  to  the  very  last 
^ayof  the  session,  insisted  and  declared,  that  the  military 
service,  in  every  branch,  and  under  every  description,  was 
^ply  provided  for;  that  all  his  arrangements  were  made; 
and  who  thus  durst,  in  the  bare  article  of  the  ordnance  alone, 
^cur  a  debt  of  upwards  of  240,900^.  He  said  it  would  be  a 
&Tce  to  sit  any  longer  in  that  House,  if  accounts  of  this  nature 
^"^^  refused;  that  the  motion  was  parliamentary;  that  it 
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would  cotivey  no  secret  to  the  enemy;  and  within  his  own 
knowledge  or  reading,  he  never  heard  of  an  instance  where 
si|ch  information  was  denied,  unless  in  cases  where  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  them ;  such  as  the  accounts  desired 
not  having  been  received,  or  oflScially  made  up.  Aware  of 
this,  he  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  copies  of  those 
already  come  to  hand,  or  of  gross  computations  made  by  esti- 
niat^  and  wait  with  pleasure  for  the  remainder,  till  the  minis- 
try could  venture  to  face  the  public,  and  an  ensured  majority, 
with  the  disgraceful  contents. 

'The  motion,  after  being  opposed  by  Lorth  North  and  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr.  Hartley, 
Mr.  Burke,  ana  Sir  George  Savile,  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  for  an  En^Juiry  into  the  Causes 
OF  the  ixl  Success  of  the  British  Arms  in  North 
"  America. 

February  20.  1 776. 

THE  intelligence  received  from  America  in  the  course  of  this 
Session,  gave  rise  to  several  motions  for  papers  and  for  en- 
quiry. The  first  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  whq,  this  day 
addressed  the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  should  not  trespass  on  the  patience 
and  good  sense  of  the  House,  by  recapitulating  the  cause  of 
the  present  unhappy  disputes  with  America.  He  should  not 
develope  that  system,  whence  the  measures  now  carrying  on 
were  supposed  to  originate.  He  should  forbear  to  animad- 
vert upon  a  system,  that  in  its  principle,  complexion,  and  in 
every  constituent  part,  gave  the  fullest  and  most  unequi- 
vocal proofs  that  its  ultimate  design  was  the  total  destruc- 
iion  of  the  constitution  of  this  free  form  of  government. 
These  were  assertions  that  might  be  disputed.  People  who 
Bad,  or  perhaps  had  not,  the  best  opinion  of  the  abilities  of 
^lose  fn  power,  *  might  have  a  confidence  that  they  intended 
nothing  ill.  Others,  though  they  disapproved  of  their  ge- 
neral conduct,  might  think  them  the  ^upes  of  their  secret 
jiupporters;  and  even  such  aa  thought  the  most  indifferently 
€jf  them  would  be  disposed  to  look  upon  them  rather  as  tools, 
IbajQi'arraigir  them  a^  priiicipals  ia  so  iuuiatmal  and  horrid 
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a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  theit  country.  But  what 
might  be  the  secret  designs  of  a  junto,  or  the  venal  alacrity 
of  the  despicable  cyphers  they  employed  to  effect  their  trai- 
torous purpose.s,  was,  he  said,  to  be  no  part  of  the  subject 
of  enquiry  that  day.  He  did  not  mean  to  teaze  or  insult  the 
House  with  idle  surmises,  with  vague  suspicions,  leading  Ui 
partial  deductions  or  speculative  charges,  conceived  and 
spun  out  of  his  own  brain ;  but  wished  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  certain  well  known,  indisputable,  uncontrovertible 
fects.  His  proposed  enquiry  would  not  be  directed  to  as- 
certain the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  subordinate  claims 
of  America;  to  explain  the  constitutional  connection  between 
taxation  and  representation;  what  was  rebellion,  or  what 
legal  resistance;  or  whether  all  America  ought  to  have  been 
punished  and  proscribed  for  the  intemperate  zeal  or  disobe- 
dience of  a  Boston  mob.  He  did  not  even  mean  to  dispute 
or  controvert  the  expediency ;  nor  in  short,  a  single  minis- 
terial ground,  on  which  the  present  measures  respecting 
America  were  taken  up,  pursued,  and  defended.  Those  were 
all,  for  this  day  at  least,  to  be  absolutely  laid  aside.  For 
argument  sake  he  would  allow,  that  administration  had  acted 
perfectly  right ;  but  while  he  granted  this,  he  would  take  up 
the  matter  irom  the  very  instant  administration  had  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  coercion.  This  aera  he  fixed  at  the  time  the 
minister  first  proposed  certain  Resolutions  to  the  House  ift 
February  1774,  as  a  ground  of  complaint,  and  followed  it 
with  the  famous  Boston  Port  Bill. 

He  then  entered  into  an  historical  detail  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  carry  this  plan  of  coercion  into  effect,  in  wliich  he 
painted  in  the  strongest  colours,  and  held  to  view  in  the  most 
striking  lights,  such  a  scene  of  folly  in  the  cabinet,  of  servile 
acquiescence  in  parliament,  and  of  tnisconduct  and  ignorance 
in  office  and  in  the  field,  as  had  never  before  disgraced  this 
nation,  or  indeed  any  other.     He  added,  that  our  ministers 
wanted  both  wisdom  and  integrity ;  our  parliaments,  public 
spirit  and  discernment;    and  that  our  commanders  by  sea 
and  land,  were  either  deficient  in  abilities,  or,  which  was  the 
niost  probable,  had  acted  under  orders  that  prevented  them 
from  executing  the  great  objects  of  their  command.     No  man 
could  say  but  there  had  been  mismanagement  and  misconduct 
somewhere.     It  was  the  chief  object  of  his  intended  motion, 
to  gain  that  species  of  information,  which  might  be  the  means 
of  (liscovering  the  true  causes  of  both.     Public  justice  de- 
manded such  an  enquiry.     The  individuMs  on   whom   th^ 
.obloquy  rested,  were  entitled  to  be  heard  in  their  own  de- 
fence.   To  withhold  the  information  necessary  to  their  jus- 
tification, would  be  an  insult  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  an  act 
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of  private  injustice.  <(^one  but  the  ffuilty  could  wish  to  evade 
it  No  man  as  a  soldier  or  sailor,  be  his  rank  ever  so  high, 
was  sure  of  his  honour  a  single  minute,  if  he  was  to  be  buried 
under  public  disgrace,  in  order  to  protect,  or  palliate  the 
blunders  and  incapacity  of  others.  If  the  ministers  had 
planned  with  wisdom,  and  had  proportioned  the  force  to  the 
service;  if  the  great  officers  in  the  several  efficient  depart- 
ments, had  done  all  that  depended  on  them,  ably  and  fiuth- 
iiilly,  then  it  was  plain,  that  the  whole  of  the  miscarriages 
that  had  happened  might  be  deservedly  imputed  to  our  naval 
and  military  commanders,  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
had  acquitted  themselves  according  to  their  instructions^ 
and  had  carried  on  their  operations  in  proportion  to  the 
force  given  them,  it  was  no  less- plain,  that  the  cause  of  aU  the 
disgraces  the  British  arms  had  suffered,  arose  from  ignorance 
in  those  who  planned,  and  incapacity  and  want  of  mtegrity 
in  those  to  whom  the  carrying  them  into  execution  was  in 
the  first  instance  entrusted. 

He  then  recapitulated  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  prove 
iiis  general  allegations,  and  entered  into  the  conduct  of  ad- 
miiustraticm  respecting  Canada,  and  repeated  several  argu- 
ments used  at  the  tim^  of  passing  the  Quebec  Act,  predicting 
what  had  since  literally  happened.  He  concluded  by  making 
the  following  motion :  "  ITiat  it  be  referred  to  a  Committee^ 
to  enquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  ill  Success  of  His  Majest/s 
Arms  in  North  America,  as  also  into  the  Causes  of  the  De- 
fection of  the  People  of  die  Province  of  Quebec.*' 

The  Ministry  seemed  exceedingly  embarrassed  in  this  debate. 
The  weight  of  defence,  or  rather  of  evading  the  enquiry,  fell  prin- 
cipally upon  the  gentlemen  in  inferior  or  less  responsible  office. 
Lord  Clare  moved  the  previous  question,  and  was  supported  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Soli- 
citor General,  and  Lord  North.  The  principal  objections  to  the 
enquiry  were  the  unfitness  of  the  time,  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  ministers,  who  had  preferred  trying  measures  of  lenity  to  absolute 
force,  and  had  thus  afforded  the  Americans  many  advantages. 
A  powerful  fleet  and  army- were  now  to  be  employed,  and  would 
doubtless  crush  the  rebellious,  or  bring  them  back  to  a  proper 
sense  of  duty.  Lord  North  appealed  to  the  candour  and  recol- 
lection of  the  House:  nothing  had  been  transacted  in  a  c<Hiier, 
but  openly,  and  under  the  sanction  of  their  reoeated  approbation. 
It  was  not  candid,  he  said,  in  an  early  perioa  of  the  aispute,  to 
state  objections  against  t^e  conduct  of  administration,  which  were 
only  applicable  to  a  state  of  hostihty  and  open  rebellion ;  the 

Sound  was  dianged,  and  the  measures  would  necessarily  vary, 
r.  Fox's  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Ossory,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Townsbend,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick^   Mr.  Dampster, 
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Mr.  William  Adam,  Governor  Johnstone,  Mn  Crugeri  Mr.  Burke, 
and  Colonel  BaiT& 

The  previous  question  being  put.  That  the  siid  first  proposed 
question  be  now  put ;  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v,*«  fMr.Fox  \  ,^^       ^^^^  ("Lord  Mulgrave      7 

^^^USirJ.Lowther}'^-N^=«iMr.C.To^shendj^4°- 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


The  Budget. 
April  24. 


IN  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Lord  North  opened  the 
annual  Budget.  As  soon  as  the  noble  lord  had  moved  his 
Resolutions,  Governor  Johnstone  rose  and  observed,  that  it  was 
a  little  extraordinary  that  the  Gallery  of  rfie  House  should  be 
open  on  that  day,  seeing  that  it  had  been  shut  upon  almosl^etery 
other,  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  on  which  matters 
of  importance  had  come  under  discussion.  He  assured  the  House 
he  was  always  pleased  to  see  the  Gallery  as  full  as  the  convenience 
of  the  members  would  permit ;  but  the  admission  o^  strangers  on 
such  a  day  as  this,  which  gave  the  minister  an  advantage  over 
his  opponents,  by  giving  any  sentiments  as  his  own,  and  imputing 
any  sentiments  he  pleased  to  others,  fully  convinced  him  that  the 
noble  lord's  influence  extended  to  every  matter  relative  to  the 
conduct  and  ordering  of  that  Honse,  be  the  occasion  ever  sa 
trivial  or  important.  If  strangers  were  to  be  shut  out  one  day, 
none  could  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  tlie  mandate  originatea : 
if  the  gallery  was  to  be  open  on  another  day,  it  was  equally  evident 
to  whom  the  public  were  indebted  for  the  indulgence, 

Mr.  Fox  animadverted  with  some  liumour  and  great  as- 
perity, on  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  House  respecting  the 
openmg  of  the  gallery  doors,  Asserting  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  hear  in  what  manner  their  representatives  discharged  ' 
theur  duty ;  and  that  th^  gallery  being  open  or  shut  should 
depend  on  the  will  of  any  one  or  two  persons,  was  exceedingly 
iiQ&ir.  He  dwelt  a  considerable  time  on  this  point,  and  aTOr 
declaring  that  he  knew  that  the  gallery  had  been  opened  on 
&  whisper  from  the  noble  lord,  when  he  was  prepared  to  say 
8ny  thing  likely  to  produce  a  popular  ejfifect;  he  went  so  mc 
as  to  assert,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  breach  of  the  cofi- 
stitution  to  prevent  the  public  from  hearing  their  proceedings. 
To  the  Reisolutions  offered  by  the  noble  lord,  he  said,  he 
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should  give  his*  flat  negative,  and  that  not  because  of  any 
particular  objections  to  the  taxes  proposed  (although  there 
might  be  sufficient  ground  for  urging  many),  but  because  he 
could  not  conscientiously  agree  to  grant  any  money  for  so 
destructive,  «o  ignoble  a  purpose,  as  the  carrying  on   a  war 
commenced  unjustly,  and  supported  with  no  other  view  than 
to   the  extirpation  of  freedom,  and  the   violation  of  every 
social  comfort.     This,  he  said,  he  concrived  to  be  the  strict 
line  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  a  member  of  parliament,' 
and  to  shew  that  it  was  justifiable,  he  found  himself  necessi- 
tated to  state  the  case  of  the  American  quarrel,  for  as  strangers 
were  admitted  but  for  one  day,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
repeat  what  he  had  oflen  urged.     This  he  acknowledged  was 
rather  out  of  order,  but  the  noble  lord  must  expect  that  the 
irregularity  of  his  own  conduct  would  give  rise  to  an  irregular 
debate.     Mr.  Fox  then,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  painted 
the  quarrel  with  America  as  unjust,  and  the  pursuance  of  the 
war  as  blood-thirsty  and  oppressive.     He  said,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  that  the  Americans  aimed  at  independence, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  till  they  laid  down 
their  arms ;  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  sort  of 
argument;  it  would  have  been  just  as  ridiculous,  if  in  our 
war  with  Loui^  the  14th,  who  was  said  to  aim  at  universal 
monarchy,  we  had  declined  to  treat  respecting  the  provinces 
of  Alsace  and  Lorrain,  on  account  of  the  report  of  his  aiming 
at  universal  monarchy. — After  expressing  his  opinion  of  the 
quarrel,  and  justifying  America  with  that  rapid  flow  of  words 
and  that  spirit  ana  force  of  argument,  for  which  Mr.  Fox  was 
distinguished,  he  at  length  took  notice  of  the   Resolutions 
offered  by  the  noble  lord,  and  in  particular  spoke  of  the  in-* 
tended  additional  stamp  on  newspapers,  which  he  urged  as 
impolitic  and  unfair  while  the  ministerial  brochures  remained 
unstamped.     He  said  he  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  although  he  revered  its  freedom. 
The  papers  were  intolerably  licentious,  and  injurious  to  the 
peace  of  private  families ;  but  the  noble  lord  had  given  rise 
to  their  insatiable  rage  for  calumny,  by  suffering  his  hirelings 
to  abuse  the  gentlemen  in  opposition  in  terms  of  the  raost 
daring  nature.     He  observed,  that   the  press  at  this  time 
teemed  with  ministerial  publications,  many  of  which  deserved 
the  severest  censure ;  and  that  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A 
History  of  the  Thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,**  was 
a  libel  on  that  House^  a  libel  of  the  most  impudent  kind,  and 
yet  it  had  passed  unnoticed.     The  noble  lord  had  very  tii- 
umphantly  held,  up,  as  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  information  that  twelve  million  and  upwards  of  news- 
papers were  stamped  in  one  year;  he  begged  the  noble  lord 
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to  consider  that  there  were  nearly  twelve  million  of  people  in 
the  kingdom;  the  noble  Iprd,  therefore,  only  proved,  that 
every  man  in  the  realm  might  buy  one  paper  in  the  course  of 
the  year. — Tliis  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  that  a 
law-suit  was  a  luxury,  but  the  noble  lord  had  clearly  made  it 
appear,  from  the  flattering  picture  of  our  resources  which  he 
had  just  presented,  that  me  war  with  America  was  a  luxuiy, 
and  a  luxury  of  the  most  frivolous  and  reprehensible  kind ; 
for  the  noble  lord  told  the  House  we  were  able  to  provide 
supplies  equal  to  any  necessity,  and  yet  he  was  pursuing  an 
inhuman,  unnatural  war,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  and  un- 
certain revenue.  He,  however,  rather  believed  what  the 
noble  lord  had  said  in  the  House  when  strangers  were  not  in 
the  gallery,  than  what  had  been  so  triumphantly  stated  by 
him  this  day ;  for  he  was  sure  hi^  declaration  of  the  people's 
wealth  could  only  be  proved  by  admitting  the  doctrine,  that 
when,  by  any  tax,  four  shillings  in  the  pound  were  taken  from 
a  subject  he  was  greatly  obliged,  as  he  was  in  fact  given  the 
remaining  sixteen  shillings.  After  a  great  deal  of  very  poig-* 
nant  matter,  Mr.  Fox  sat  down,  repeating,  that  he  gave  hii^ 
flat  negative  to  the  Resolutions. 

The  Speaker  rose,  and  observing  that  from  what  had  fallen  fron> 
the  two  honourable  gentlemen,  his  conduct  might  appear  blameable,. 
respecting  the  opening  of  tlie  gallery^  begged  to  explain  the 
reason  of  it,  and  to  take  the  blame  on  himself,  if  there  was  any. 
The  standing  order  of  the  House  was  known  to  every  gentleman, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  it,  whenever  it  was  desired  to  be  \ 
read.  An  honourable  gentleman  had,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  desired  it  to  be  read ;  he  had  ever  since  punctiliously  kept 
to  it :  but,  as  this  was  a  day  of  money  business,  when  it  was  usual 
to  admit  strangers,  he  conceived  the  House  would  wink  at  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  general  rule ;  he  had  therefore  told  the  Serjeant  to 
admit  strangera  into  the  gallery ;  but  if  he  had  gone  too  far,  he 
asked  pardon  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  by  no  means  blamed  tlie  Speaker,  as  h^ 
was  conscious  no  oflicer  acted  with  more  uprightness  and  im- 
partiality ;  but  he  was  sure  the  gallery  ought  to  be  opened, 
and  he  heartily  wished  the  House  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  other  assembly,  who  now  admitted  strangers.  He  sincerely 
wished  the  standing  order  to  be  rescinded  or  amended,  and  if 
neither  could  be  done,  he  wished  the  present  bad  method 
diould  be  pursued,  in  preference  to  a  total  prevention  of  tlie 
admission  of  strangers. 
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Amendment  to  the  Address  or  Thanks  on^the  ICjxg'j 
Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  Session. 

October  31.  * 

THE  Session  was  this  day  opened  with  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne«.    The  STing  declared  that,  <<  Nothing  cotdd   have 
afforded  him  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  have  been  able  to  state, 
that  the  troubles  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  colonies  in  North 
America  were  at  an  end ;  and  that  his  unhappy  people,  recovered 
from  (their  delusion,  had  delivered  themselves  from  the  oppression 
of  their  leaders,  and  returned  to  their  duty.    But  so  daring/  and 
desperate  was  the  spint  of  those  leaders,  whose  object  had  always 
been  dominion  and  power,  that  they  had  now  openly  renounced 
,  all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  all  political  connection  with  this 
country :  they  had  rejected,  with  circumstances  of  indignity  and 
insult,  the  means  of  conciliation  held  out  to  them  under  the  au- 
thority of  our  commission ;  and  had  presumed  to  set  up  their 
rebelbous  confederacies  for  independent  states.    If  their  treason 
was  suffered  to  take  root,  much  mischief  must  grow  from  it,  to 
the  safety  of  the  lo^al  colonies,  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  indeed  to  the  present  system  of  all  Europe.    The  success  of 
ih^.  British  arms  gave  the  strongest  hope# of  aecisive  good  conse- 
aces ;  but  notwithstanding  this  fair  prospect,  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  for  another  campaign:  he  recapitulated  the  pacific 
assurances  of  the  European  powers,  and  observed,  he  could  have 
in  this  arduous  contest  no  odier  object  but  to  promote  the  true 
interest  of  his  subjects.    No  people  ever  enjoyed  more  happiness, 
or  lived  under  a  milder  government,  than  the  revolted  provinces, 
a  fact  proved  by  their  progress  in  the  arts,  their  numbers,  their 
wealth,  and  strength  by  sea  and  land,  which  inspired  an  over- 
weening confidence.    He  was  desirous  to  restore  to  them  the 
blessings  of  law  and  liberty,  equally  enjoyed  by  every  British  sub- 
ject, which  they  had  fatally  and  desperately  exchanged  for  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  their  chiefs."    An 
Address  of  Thanks,  framed  in  the  usual  manner,  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  NeviUe.     To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  and  seconded  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  totally  al- 
tering all  the  sentiments  of  the  original.    It  began  by  aflSrming, 
that  the  disaffection  and  revolt  of  a  whole  people  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  great  errors  in  conduct  towards  them.    These 
errors  were  imputed  to  a  want  of  sufficient  information  in  par- 
liament, and  a  too  in^licit  confidence  in  ministers.   Hence  schemes 
for  the  reduction  and  chastisement  of  a  supposed  inconsiderable 
party  of  factious  men,  had  driven  thirteen  large  provinces  to 
despair :  a  hearing  had  been  refused  to  the  reiterated  complaints 
and  petitions  of  the  colonists ;  and  commissioners,  nominated  for 
tfie  apparent  purpose  of  making  peace,  were  furnished  with  00 
legal  power  but  that  of  giving  or  withholding  pardons  at  plea- 
sure.   His  Majesty  inat^  ol  sending  out  coounissioners,  ac- 
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(rding   to    the  promise  in  his  speech  at  the  beginning  •  of  the 
It  session,  as  speedily  as  possible,  had  not  dispatched  them  till 
Iven  months  afterward;   consequently   the  inhabitants  of  the 
glomes,  apprized  that  they  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
9vemment,  and  seeing  no  means  provided  for  their  return,  were 
irnished  with  reasons  but  too  colourable  for  breaking  off  their 
ependency  on  the  crown  of  this  kingdom.    It  concluded  with 
be  following  declaration;  '^  We  should  look  with  the  utmost 
hame  and   horror,   on  any  events  that  should  tend  to  break 
he  spirit  of  any  large  part  of  the  Britilih  nation ;  to  bow  them  to 
m  abject  uixconditional  submission  to  any  power  whatsoever ;  to 
omihilate  their  liberties,  and  to  subdue  tnem  to  servile  principles 
ind  passive  habits,  by  the  mere  force  of  foreign  mercenary  arms ; 
)ecaase,  amidst  the  excesses  and  abuses  which  have  happened,  we 
must  respect  the  spirit  tod  principles  operating  in  these  commo- 
tions.   Our  wish  is  to  regulate,  not  to  destroy  them ;  for  though 
iiffering  in  some  circumstances,  those  very  principles  evidently 
bear  so  exact  an  analogy  with  those  which  support  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  our  own  constitution,  that  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
appearance  of  justice,  to  think  of  wholly  extirpating  them  b^  the 
sword,  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  without  admitting 
consequences,  and  establishing  precedents,  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  this  kingdom."    Governor  Johnstone  reprobated 
the  minister's  Speech,  as  an  entire  compound  of  hypocrisy.    The 
Amendment  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Temple  Lu^ia 
treil,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,   Colonel  Barr6,  and  Mr.  Ffti:^» 
Lord  North  repelled  the  charge,  of  hypocrisy,  so  freely  advanced 
against  that  part  of  the  Speech,  which  stated  the  King's  desire  to 
restore  to  the  Americans  law  and  liberty.    Instead  of  being  absurd 
or  hypocritical,  it  was  supported  by  fact  and  sound  logic ;  law  an4 
liberty  were  fled  from  America,  but  the  debate  of  the  day  had  fully 
proved,  th^  had  not  quitted  this  country.   Those  who  had  thrown 
80  many  reflections  on  administration,  would  have  found  a  grievous 
difference,  had  they  dared  to  make  so  free  with  the  congress.    It 
had  always  been  the  wish  of  administration  to  bring  matters  to  an 
earlv  issue,  and  avoid  bloodshed ;  to  use  success  and  victorv  vrhfa 
prudence  and  moderation,  rather  as  means  of  cementing  lasting 
unity  and  amity,  than  as  objects  of  triumph,  instruments  for  forging 
the  chains  of  slavery,  or  excuses  for  tyranny  and  oppression.  Lord 
Georse  Grermain  expressed  his  conviction,  that  G^eral  Howe 
would  be  able  to  put  New  York  at  the  mercy  of  die  King,  after 
which,  the  lesislature  would  be  restored,  and  an  opportunity  would 
thereby  be  given  to  the  well-affected  to  declare  themselves. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  every  drcumstance  that  had  fallen  out 
^  America^  was  one  aggresate  proof,  that  Opposition  had 
l>eea  right  last  session  in  au  their  prophecies,  and  in  every 
motire  mey  had  laid  down  as  the  cause  of  their  conduct:  no- 
^hii^  could  be  so  fiircical  as  calling  for  unanimity,  in  approve 
^  measures,  because  those  measiu*es  had  been  unifomdy 
^tended  i?kh  tbe  imschidb  that  had  been  predicted:  instead 
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of  applause  and  approbation,  administration  deserved  nothing 
but  reproach — for  having  brought  the  Americans  into  such  a 
situation,  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  any  other 
conduct  than  what  they  had  pursued.     He  went  into  the  in- 
dependence declared  by  America,  and  said,  that  the  Axneri- 
cans  had  done  no  more  than  the  EngHsh  had  done  against 
James  the  Second,  v  When  James  went  out  of  the  kingdom, 
the  English  declared  the  throne  to  be  abdicated,  and  chose 
another  king.     When  the  late  severe  laws  were  passed  against 
the  Americans,  they  were  thrown  into  anarchy;  they  declared 
we  had  abdicated  the  government,    and  were  therefore  at 
liberty  to  choose  a  government  for  themselves.     He  was  asto- 
i)ished  at  the  sense  which  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
had  put  upon  his  conciliatory  motion.     He  affirmed,  that  the 
motion  contained  no  such  proposition  as  that  now  asserted  by 
the  noble  lord,  nor  could  such  a  construction  be  put  upon  any 
words  in  the  motion.     He  desired  that  the  Resolution  of  the 
ayth  of  February  1775  might  be  read;  which  was  done*. 
Well,  Sir,  continued  Mr.  Fox,  is  it  not  clear,  that  no  such 
proposition  was  held  out  by  the  motion  ?  and  is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary, that  every  body  should  understand  the  motion, 
but  the  author  of  it  ?    As  to  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  j 
priding  himself  on  a  legislature  being  re-established  in  New 
York,  it  is  the  highest  absurdity.     Who  can  suppose,  that, 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men  there,  a  legislature  will  not  be 
found  that  shall  express  just  that  species  of  law  and  liberty 
which  the  other  noble  lord  wishes  to  establish  in  America, 
and  which  kings  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  wish  to  flow 
from  popular  assemblies.     Sir,  it  has  been  very  well  said,  that 
the  Speech  is  an  hypocritical  one ;  and  in  truth  there  is  not  a 
little  hypocrisy  in  supposing,  that  a  king — I  except  His  present 
Majesty,  who  really  loves  liberty — but  that  a  common  king  j 


♦  **  Resolved,  That  when  the  governor,  council  and  assembly,  or  general 
court  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  provinces  or  colonies  in  America,  shall  propose 
to  make  provision,  according  to  the  condition,  circumstance,  and  situadon 
of  such  province  or  colony,  for  contributing  their  proportion  to  the  com- 
mon defence,  (such  proportion  to  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the 
general  court,  or  general  assembly  of  such  province  or  colony,  and  disposa- 
ble by  parliament,)  and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the  support 
of  the  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  in  such  orovinoe 
or  colony,  it  will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be  approved  or  by  His 
Majesty  and  the  two  Houses  of  parliament,'  and  for  so  long  as  sudi  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect  of  such jprovmce  or 
colony,  to  levy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  or  to  impose  any  further  duty, 
tax,  or  assessment,  except  only  such  duties  as  it  ma^  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue to  levy  or  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  nett  pro- 
duce of  the  duties  last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  account  jof  such 
province  or  colony  respectively.*' 
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;bould'be  solicitous  to  establish  any  thing  that  depended  on  a 
popular  assembly.  Kings,  Sir,  govei^n  by  means  of  popular 
assemblies,  only  because  they  cannot  do  without  them;  to 
suppose  a  king  fond  of  that  mode  of  governing,  is  to  suppose  a 
chimera.  It  cannot  exist.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  it  is  hypocrisy  to  advance  it. 

But,  Sir,  if  this  happy  time  of  law  and  liberty  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  America,  why  was  it  ever  disturbed?  It  reigned 
there  till  the  abominable  doctrine  of  gaining  money  by  taxes 
infatuated  the  heads  of  our  statesmen.  Why  did  you  destroy 
the  fair  work  of  so  many  ages,  in  order  to  re-establish  that  by 
the  sword,  which  prudence,  and  the  good  government  of  the 
country,  had  seemed  to  fix  for  ever  ?  But,  Sir,  how  is  this 
blessed  system  of  law  and  liberty  to  be  established  ?  By  the 
bayonets  of  disciplined  Germans.  The  noble  lord  who  spoke 
last,  seemed  to  pride  himself  upon  the  Americans  of  Long 
Island  making  a  precipitate  retreat.  They  were  out-generalled. 
Discipline  triumphed  over  the  enthusiasm  which  liberty  in- 
spires. Did  the  noble  lord  triumph?  I  pity'  his  feelings. 
Sir,  something  has  been  said  on  the  case  of  General  Clinton : 
I  wish'that  matter  had  been  more  fully  explained ;  as  it  stands 
at  present,  the  Gazette  accomit  is  an  infamous  libel  on  the 
character  of  that  gallant  officer.  Let  administration  stand 
forth,  and  avow  that  representation :  they  will  not  do  it ;  they 
dare  not  do  it;  they  skulk  from  sin  open  and  a  fair  repre- 
sentation. 

We  have  been  told,  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  Spain 
and  France  to  have  America  independent.  Sir,  I  deny  it ; — 
and  say,  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  common  sense.  Is 
not  the  division  of  the  enemy's  power  advantageous  ?  Is  not  a 
free  country  engaged  in  trade  less  formidable  than  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  old  corrupted  government,  their  only  formidable 
rival  in  Europe?  The  noble  lord  who  moved  the  amendment,' 
said,  that  we  were  in  the  dilemma  of  conquering,  or  abandon- 
ing America :  if  we  are  reduced  to  that,  I  am  for  abandoning 
America.  What  have  been  the  advantages  of  America  to  this 
kingdom  ?  Extent  of  trade,  increase  of  commercial  advantages, 
and  a  numerous  people  growing  up  in  the  same  ideas  and 
sentiments  as  ourselves.  Now,  Sir,  would  those  advantages 
accrue  to  us,  if  America  was  conquered  ?  Not  one  of  them. 
Such  a  possession  of  America  must  be  secured  by  a  standing 
army;  and  that,  let  me  observe,  must  be  a  very  considerable 
army.  Consider,  Sir,  that  that  army  must  be  cut  off  from  the 
intercourse  of  social  liberty  here,  and  accustomed,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  'bow  down  and  break  the  spirits  of  men,  to  trample 
on  the  rights,  and  to  live  on  the  spoils  crudly  wrung  from  the 
^cat.and  labour  of  their  fellow  subjects; — such  an  aimyj 
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enployed  for  such  purposes,  and  paid  by  such  memis,  for  sof 
porting  such  principles,  would  be  a  very  proper  instrument  t 
effect  points  of  a  greater,  or  at  least  more  favourite  importanc 
nearer  home;  points,  perhaps,  very  unfavourable  to  the  libei 
ties  of  this  country. 

The  House  divided  upon  the  Amendment :  Yeas  87:  Noes  243 


Lord  John  Cavendish's  Motion  for  the  Revisax*  of  au 
THE  Laws  by  which  the  Americans  think  themselyej 

AGGRIEVED. 

N(wember  6.  1776. 

LORD  JOHN  CAVENDISH  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  extraordinary  Declaration  issued  by  Lord  Howe  and 
his  brother,  on  taking  possession  of  New  York,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  puhUc  prints  of  that  day,  and  called  upon  the  ministers  to 
tell  the  House  whether  it  was  genuine  or  not.  The  authenticity  ofl 
the  Declaration  *  being  avowed  by  Lord  North  and  Lord  George 
Germain,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  though  astonished  at  the  contents, 
and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  the 

*  The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  said  Declaration : 
^  By  Richard  Viscount  Howe,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  Willism 
Howe,  Esq.  General  of  His  Majesty's  forces  in  America,  the  King's  Com- 
missioners for  restoring  peace  in  His  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantatioiu 
in  North  America,  &c. 

Declaration. 
**  Although  the  Congress,  whom  the  misguided  Americans  suffer  to  direct 
their  opposition  to  a  re-establishment  of  the  constitutionsd  ^oyemment  of 
these  provinces,  have  disavowed  every  purpose  of  reconciliation  not  conso- 
nant with  their  extravagant  inadmissible  claim  of  independency;  the  Kiog:'^ 
commissioners  think  fit  to  declare,  that  they  are  equally  desirous  to  confer 
with  His  Majesty's  well-affected  subjects  upon  the  means  of  restoring  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  estaUishing  a  permanent  union  with  every  colony 
as  a  part  oi  the  British  empire.  The  lung  being  most  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  a  revision  of  such  of  his  royal  instructions  as  may  be  construed  to  ]sy 
an  improper  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  legislation  in  any  of  his  colonies, 
and  to  concur  in  the  revisai  of  all  his  acts  by  which  his  subjects  there  may 
think  themselves  aggrieved,  it  is  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  at  lam  to 
reflect  seriously  upon  thdr  present  condition,  and  to  judge  for  themsdves, 
whetiier  it  be  more  consistent  with  thdr  honour  and  happiness  to  offer  up 
their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  unjust  and  precarious  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  or^to  return  to  their  allegiance,  accept  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
be  secured  in  a  free  enjo^rment  of  their  liberty  and  properties,  upon  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Giyenat  New  York,  tbe  19th  September,  Z77^- 

«  Howe, 
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public,  congratulated  the  House  on  the  gleam  of  peace  and  con- 
ciliation*     J^arliament,  he  said,  had  been  treated  with  the  most 
mortifying  contempt;  commissioners  were  sent  out  with  powers 
only  to  grant  pardons,  and  receive  submissions ;  yet,  wonderful  to 
relate,  parliament  is  informed,  through  the  channel  of  a  news- 
paper,  that  those  commissioners  are  authorized  to  an&wer  di- 
rectly for    the  sovereign,  and*  obliquely  for  the   concurrence  of 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  in  revising  all  acts,  by 
which  the  Americans  are  aggrieved.     Parliament  were  reduced 
to  cyphers  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  business ;  they  were  called 
on,  by  way  of  requisition,  to  sanction  acts  which  would  render 
them  abhorred  by  their  fellow  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire; but  when  an  appearance  of  lenity  is  shewn,  all  the  merit  was 
attributed  to  the  kmg  and  his  ministers.     Yet  if  the  proposals 
were  sincere,  he  would  not  found  objections  on  mere  punctilios ; 
to  give  the  negociation  more  weight  and  efficacy,  parliament  ought, 
as  the  first  proof  of  a  pacific  disposition,  to  co-operate  in  so 
desirable  a  work.    It  would,  besides,  restore  ministers  to  con- 
fidence ;  their  professions  were  disbelieved  in  America ;  the  mo- 
tion, therefore^  he  was  about  to  make,  would  be  the  means  of 
removing  the  almost  universal  opinion  that  prevailed  in  America, 
that  eveiy  ministerial  promise  was  given  with  some  insidious  in- 
tention of  treachery,  deceit,  imposition,  or  to  divide  them,  in  order 
the  more  easily  to  break  their  strength,  and  subdue  them.    To 
remove  so  strong  an  impediment  to  peace  and  conciliation;  to 
rfiew  we  were  in  earnest,  and  wished  sincerely  for  both ;  His  Lord- 
ship moved,  "  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  consider  of  the  revisal  of  all  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  His 
Majesty^s  subjects  in  America  think  themselves  aggrieved."     The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Byng, 
Mr.  Dunning,  and  Mr.  Fox.     Lord  North,  Mr.  Solicitor  General 
Wedderbum,  Mr.  Rous,,  and  Lord  George  Germain,  complained 
oPitas  a  surprize,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manoeuvre,  no  business 
of  consequence  being  expected  before  the  recess. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  however  absurd  and  inconsistent 
administration  had  shewed .  themselves  in  other  respects,  in 
their  measures  relative  to  America,  and  thei^"  professed  con- 
tempt for  parliament,  they  had  been  perfectly  uniform  and 
consistent.  They  had  all  along  manifested  the  most  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  that  House.  He  was  alwa3's  with  the 
majority  of  the  House  in  one  point,  though  not  upon  other 
occasions,  in  supporting  its  dignity,  privileges,  and  conse- 
quence with  the  people ;  which,  in  every  measure  relative  to 
America,  had  been  most  shamefully  violated;  every  infor- 
^nation  was  denied,  or  purposely  held  back.  The  operations 
of  war,  it  was  true,  were  communicated  with  all  possible 
<^tentation  and  parade ;  but  the  only  proper  objects  of  par- 
liamentary attention  were  totally  neglected^  and  left  to  be 
collected  from  chance,  vague  reports,  or  a  newspaper,  while 
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the  negociations  for  peace,  in  which  parliament  and  the  nation 
were  much  more   deeply  interested,    as  the  welfere  of  this 
country  more  immediately  depended  upon  them,  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  concealment,  as  if  ministers  were  ashamed  to 
own,  as  well  they  might,  that  after  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
which  had  been  spent  in  the  unhappy  contest,  they  were  obliged 
to  ofter  those  very  conditions  which  they  had  some'  years 
since  rejected,  with  every  mark  of  displeasure  and  disappro- 
bation.    The  account  from  New  York,  he  observed,  was  re- 
ceived late  on   Saturday  night;  an   Extraordinary  Gazette, 
announcing  the  retreat  of  the  provincials  from  that  city,  was 
published  early  on  Monday  morning;  another  Gazette  fol- 
lowed it  the  succeeding  evening ;  and  yet  a  syllable  of  the 
Declaration  never  transpired.     He  first  heard  it  at  the  Opera 
the  preceding  evening,  and  read  it  that  morning  in  a  newsr 
paper;  still  doubting  its  being  genuine,  till  he  heard  it  aur 
thenticated  by  the  two  noble  lords  on  the  c^posite  bencfau 
'He  begged  to  be  understood,  thtit  lie  did  not  make  a  charge 
of  intentional  concealment ;  but  he  contended,  that  ministers 
were  no  less  culpable  than  if  they  concealed  it  from  design^ 
particularly,  when  the  omission  included  in  it  the  most  md^ 
nifest  and  mortifying  inattention  to  parliament,  whose  s^^n^- 
timents  the  penner  of  the  above  Declaration  had  virtually; 
and, I  he  would  add,  audaciously,  engaged  for;  there  being 
but  little  or  no  essential  difference,  according  to  the  present 
well  known  pliable  disposition  of  that  House,  between  a  royal 
promise  to  concur  in  the  revisal  of  certain  acts  of  the  British 
l^slature,  and  an  actual  solemn  engagment  of  the  whole  le- 

fislature,  for  its  due  and  faithful  performance.  In  America, 
e  said,  all  was  peace,  conciliation,  and  parental  tenderness; 
in  England,  nothing  was  heard  of  but  subjugation,  uncondi- 
tional submission,  and  a  war  of  conquest.  With  that  :^ew 
administration  had  procured  a  pamj^hlet  to  be  written  and  sent 
to  America,  where  thousands  of  them  wei'e  distributed  gratis; 
wbUe  in  England  the  title  was  not  so  much  as  known,  till 
after  the  publication  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  IPub- 
lications  of  a  very  different  tendency  were  encouraged  here.  , 
America  was  to  be  subdued ;  taxes  were  to  be  obtained;  char-  | 
ters  were  to  be  modified  or  annihilated  at  pleasure.  These  | 
doctrines  secured  a  party,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  pn  this 
side  of  the  water,  while  the  most  moderate  measures  and 
&scinating  promises  were  held  out  on  the  other,  in  order  to 
insidiously  trepan  and  deceive.  —  He  returned  to  wjiat  he 
called  the  shameful  inattention  and  neglect  which  mhiistem 
had  shewn  in  their  conduct  towards  parliament;  and  said) 
that  as  govenunent  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  conceal  tl)$ 
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prodamatibn  aJluded  to,  he  had  strong  reasons  to  suspect» 
that  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature  were  suppressed,  and 
never  permitted  to  see  the  light.     If  there  had  been  any  such, 
why  had  not  parliament  been  made  acquainted  with  them? 
Was  it  not  reasonable,  that  this  House  should  know  them  ?— 
He  then  addressed  the  Treasury-bench,  and  asked,  if  every 
«upply  they  demanded  had  not  heen  granted?  Why,  then, 
in  this,   as  well  as  every  other  instance,  keep  back  informa- 
tion, or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  neglect  to  give  it  to  par- 
liament, which  had  acted  so'  openly,  and  put  such  confidence 
in  ministers?  What  was  the  return?  Either  a  downright,  de- 
signed imposition,  or  the  most  gross  nonsense.     What  do 
the  conunissioners promise  in  the  King's  name?  That  ^^  being 
most  graciously  pleased  to  concur  in  the  revisal  of  all  Acts,'' 
&C.     l>oes  his  majesty,  at  any  time^  or  upon  any  occasion, 
concur  in  the  revisal  of  any  Acts  of  any  kind?  He  may  con- 
cur in  the  repeal  of  an  Act,  or  in  any  amendment  made  in 
an  Act  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  waiting  for  t^e 
royal  assent;  but  as  for  promising  to  concur  in  the  revisal 
of  a  law,  which  implies  examination  and  amendment,  in  stages 
in  which  he  can  possibly  take  no  part,  it  is  rank  ignorance 
or  gross  deceit.     Besides,  though  ministers  were  serious,  the 
promise  could  not  be  fulfilled,  without  supposing,  that  the 
opinion  of  parliament  was  just  what  ministers  pleased  to  dic- 
tate ;  for  what  signifies  what  his  majesty's  good  dispositions 
may  be,  since  parliament,  it  is  well  known,  thinks  differently  ? 
If,  therefore,  revisal  meant  any  thine,  it  meant  a  repeal,  which ' 
it  was  impossible  to  expect  from  me  present  parliament,  as 
they  had  so  frequently  refused  any  proposition,  tending  even 
that  way. — He  concluded  with  observing,  that  the  commis- 
iioQe»^  especially  Lord  Howe,  were  known  to  be  friends  to 
conciliation ;  and  for  that  reason,  were  not  sent  out  till  so  late 
in  the  season,  that  government  knew  the  Americans  must 
have  declared  for  independency,  before  they  arrived.     He 
declared  it  as  his  firm  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  peace 
in  America,  without  a  complete  relinquishment  on  our  part 
of  the  claim  of  taxation ;  that  the  congress  might  well  call 
the  propositions  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain  insidious,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  support  the  declaration  of  the 
commissioners:  that  the  expressions  in  the  declaration  were 
complained  of  as  not  being  clear ;  but  that  whenever  an  ex- 
pression was  represented  as  not  clear,  the  act  accompanying 
it  must  be  taken  as  it^  commentary.     If  then,  the  declaration 
^question  was  not  clear,  how  must  America  understand  it, 
'when  by  the  vot^  of  this  House,  this  day,  should  the  noUe 
Jwtf's  motion  be  negatived,  they  shall  plainly  perceive^  that 
^e  Commons  of  Great  Britain  had  peremptorily  refused  .t<» 

▼OL.J[.  F 
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concur    in   rendering    hi^  majesty's    gracious   dispositions 
effective. 

The  House  divided : 

TeUers.  Tellers. 

Vr-Ao  JMr.  Fox  7  ,^     ^^^^  fEarl  Lisburne  1 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.* 


Bill  *oit  suspENDiNa  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  i»r 
America,  &c. 

February  lOw  1777. 

ON  the  6tli  of  February,  LordSTok^th  brought  in  a  bill  "to 
empower  his  majesty  to  secure  tod  detain  Persons  charged 
trithy  or  suspected  of,  the  Grime  of  Hish  Treason  committed  in 
North  America,  or  on  the  High  Seas,,  or  toe  Crime  of  Piracy."  The 
progress  of  this  Bill  was  contested  with  a  warmth  and  pertinacity 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  its  objects,  and  the  importaocd 
of  the  habeas  corpus,  that  inestimable  pririlege,  which  it  was 
intended  to  suspena.  Lord  North,  on  the  motion  for  introducing 
it,  observed,  that  during  the  war  many  prisoners  had  been  made, 
who  were  in  actual  commission  of  high  treason ;  and  many  might 
be  taken  in  the  same  predicament,  but  perhaps  for  want  of  evi- 
dence could  not  be  legally  confined.  It  had  been  customary  00 
•imilar  occasions  of  rel^Uion,  6r  danger  of  invasion,  to  enable  the 
King  to  seize  isuspicious  individuals ;  bilt  ministers,  at  present,  did 
not  demand  a  confidence  so  extensive;  there  was  no  domestic 
rebellion,  nor  any  prospect  df  invasion ;  but  as  the  law  stood,  it 
i<ras  not  possible,  officially,  to  apprehend  the  most  su&pected  pev- 
son ;  prisoners  made  from  the  rebels^  and  in  the  act  of  piracy  on 
the  high  seas,  could  only  be  legally  confined  in  the  common  gaolsj 
a  mod^  which  their  numbers  would  render  impracticable.  It  wa« 
necessary  the  crown  should  have  a  power  of  cohfining  them  liJce 
other  prisoners  of  War.    On  the  second  reading,  upon  the  loth, 


*  From  this  time  a  great  number  of  the  mborifiy,  particulariy  of  the 
Roddoghimi  party,  began  to  relax  in  their  attendance  upon  parliament  in 
dither  House;  or  rather  to  withdraw  themselves  wholly  and  avowedly  upon 
all  questions  which  related  to  Americ^  and  only  to  attend  upon  such  mat- 
ters of  private  bills  or  business^  in  which  they  had  some  particular  concern 
<»*  interest.  This  conduct  was  so  mariced,  that  sdme  of  the  principal  leaden 
of  OppfMition^  after  attending  the  House  of  Commons^  in  the  mormg,  upon 
nrivate  business^  as  soon  as  a  public  question  was  introduced,  tookaforauil 
Mava  of  the  Speakef,  and  immiediiiitefy  wxthdrf  w^ 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  bill  served  as  a  kind  of  key,  or  " 
index,  to  the  design  that  ministers  had  been  for. some  yearsi 
manifestly  forming,  the  objects  of  which  they  rendered  visible 
from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  served,  as  circumstances 
proved  favourable,  or  as  protection  increased    and  power 
strengthened.     It  resembled,  he  said,  the  first  scene  in  the 
fifth  act  of  a  play,  when  some  important  transaction  or  cir- 
cumstance, affecting  the  chief  personages  in  the  drama,  comed 
to  be  revealed,  and  points  directly  to  the  denouement.     This 
plan  had  been  long  visible,  and  however  covertly  hid,  or  art- 
fully held  back  out   of  sight,  was  uniformly   adopted,  and 
steadily  pursued :  it  was  nothing  less  than  robbing  America 
of  her  franchises,  as  a  previous  step  to  the  introduction  of  th^ 
same  system  of  government  into  this  country ;  and,  in  fine,  of 
spreading  arbitrary  dominion  over  all  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  British  crown.     He  contended,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  inevitable  necessity  could  justify  the  present  measure ; 
such  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  as  happened  at  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  people  of  England  were  compelled  to  erii- 
brace  the  alternative  of  submitting  passively  to  the  will  of  a 
base,  perjured  tyranl^  or  of  trusting  to  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  appointing  a  dictator  to  preside  over  them,  in  the 
person  of  die   Prince  of  Orange,  till  a  new  constitutional 
establishment  could  be  formed,  and  legally  recognised.     This 
perilous  state  of  things  was  but  of  diort  duration;   it  was 
running,  to  be  sure,  a  great  risk;  but  then,  it  was  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  this   country  from  eternal  destruction. — He 
dwelt  a  considerable  time  on  the  invaluable  advantages  de^ 
rived  from  the  habeas  corpus  aft,  which  he  called  the  great 
palladium  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject ;  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  his  astonishment,  in  the  boldest  and  most  ani- 
mated terms,  at  the  insolence  and  temerity  of  ministers,  who 
could  tiius  dare  to  snatch  it  from  the  people,  by  a  mandate  • 
manufactured  by  themselves,  though  sanctioned  by  the  sign 
manual;  and  not  only  attempt  to  deprive  the  object  of  their 
envy,  resentment,  or  fears,  of  his  liberty,  but  send  him  out  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  most  remote  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions.    Who  knows,  said  he,  but  the  ministers,  in  the  full- 
ness of  their  malice,  may  take  into  their  heads,  that  I  hav^ 
served  on  Long  Island,  under  General  Washington  ?     What 
would  it  avail  me,  in  such  an  event,  to  plead  an  alibi;  to 
assure  my  old  fnendsj    that    I   was,   .during   the  ^bole  o£ 
the  autumn  American  campaign,  in  England;   that  I  was 
never  in  America,  nor  on  any  other  sea  but  between  Dover 
and  Calais;  and  that  all  my  acts  of  pirady  were  committed  on 
Ae  mute  creation  ?    All  this  may  be  very  true*,  says  a  mi- 
ster, or  a  minister's  understrapper,  you  ar^  for  the  present 
'  pa,' 
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suspected,  that  is  sufficient.  I  know  you  are  fond  of  Scot- 
land ;  this  is  not  the  time  for  proofs ;  you  may  be,  and  very 
probably  are  innocent;  what  of  that?  this  bill  cares  not  a 
tg  whether  you  are  guilty  or  innocent.  I  will  send  you,  under 
this  sign  manual,  to  study  the  Erse  language  in  the  Isle  of 
Bute ;  and  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the  bill  is  spent,  you 
will  be  at  liberty  to  return  whither  you  please ;  and  then  you 
may,  if  you  like,  call  on  your  accusers,  to  prove  their  charges 
of  treason  in  America,  and  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas ;  but 
they  will  laugh  in  your  face^  and  tell  you  they  never  charged 
you,  they  only  suspected  you;  and  the  act  of  parliament  will 
serve  as  a  complete  plea  in  bar ;  it  will  answer  a  double  end; 
it  will  be  at  once  your  redress  and  our  justification. — O,  bat 
fays  the  learned  gentleman,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  how  far 
constructive  treason  may  extend ;  or  whether  it  may  not  reach 
such  as  have  aided  and  abetted  thd  American  rebels,  by  send- 
ing them  arms  and  ammunition,  by  corresponding  with  them, 
&c.  It  is,  it  seems,  lucky  for  me,  that  I  have  no  connection 
in  America;  if  I  had,  though  they  could  not  so  decently 
suspect  me  of  being  on  Long  Island  in  August  last,  when  they 
knew  the  contrary,  they  might  say,  that  I  held  a  treasonable 
or  a  piratical  correspondence  with  them.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
t  had  an  old  school-fellow,  or  intimate  companion :  I  should 
most  probably  have  kept  up  a  correspondence;  and  when 
writing  to  him,  should  have  told  him,  ."  that  the  Whigs,  and 
those  that  were  friends  to  the  Revolution,  were  looked  upon 
now  as  factious  persons,  for  these  are  the  times  that  l^ge 
strides  are  taken,  not  only  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  America, 
but  of  this  coimtry  likewise."  Would  not  such  a  paragraph 
as  this  furnish  a  good  ground  for  suspicion  ?  But  weakness, 
cruelty,  suspicion,  and  credulity,  are  almost  always  insepa- 
rable; at  least  they  are  often  found  in  the  same  company. 
Ministers  are  credulous  in  the  extreme,  because  they  are 
fearful;  and  they  are  fearful  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
crimes.  Suspicions,  however  ill  founded,  upon  tales,  how- 
ever improbable,  are  received  by  them  as  facts  not  to  be  con- 
troverted ;  witness  the  information  of  Richardson  against 
Sayre,  some  time  since ;  and  the  recent  affair  of  John  tlie 
Painter,  relative  to  the  improbable  story  of  his  setting  fire  to 
the  rope-house  at  Portsmouth.  I  am  not  surprised  at  any 
'thing.  The  tone  of  the  minister  is  become  firm,  loud,  and 
decisive.  He  has  already  assured  us,  in  this  House,  that  he 
has  nearly  subdued  America;  and  by  what  we  are  able  to 
collect  from  this  bill,  we  may  presume,  he  means  to  extend 
his  conquests  nearer  home. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
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bill :  Yeas  195 :  Noes  43.  The  alarm  excited  by  this  biU,  recalled 
a  few  of  those  members  who  had  of  late  absented  themselves  from 
the  House.  The  debates  became  long,  animated,  and  highly  in- 
teresting, and  were  not  unfrequently  intermixed  with  the  severest 
animadversion.  On  the  14th,  the  order  of  the  day  .being  read'  for 
bringing  up  the  report, 

Mr.  Fox  was  against  receiving  the  report  He  said  no  mim 
was  safe  an  instant,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a  law.  It  would 
arm  the  most  profligate  of  the  human  species ;  and  give  them 
a  power  over  the  best  men  in  the  nation*  No  man  would  be 
safe  under  it,  unless  one  could  suppose  that  a  country  magis^ 
trate  understood  more  law,  and  was  more  sagacious;  or  a 
trading  justice  had  more  honour  and  equity  m  him,  than 
the  Chief-justice  of  Chester  (Mr.  Morton).  That  learned 
gentleman  was  of  opinion,  that  the  bill  gave  the  powers  now 
attributed  to  it ;  and  if  so,  it  was  clear  that  it  meant  something 
very  different  from  what  it  was  said  to  import. 

February  17. 

ON  tlie  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  oi^  the  bill,  Mr. 
Dunning,  who  first  laid  open  its  principle  and  tendency,  and  had 
since  been  indefatigable  both  in  his  general  opposition,  and  his 
endeavours  to  disarm  it  of  some  of  those  powers  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  most  dangerous,  proposed  a  clause  to  be  added  to 
the  bill  by  way  of  rider.  He  introduced  the  amendment  with  a 
speech  fraught  with  legal  and  professional  knowledge,  in  which  he 
went  through  and  examined  the  whole  course  of  controversy  on 
both  sides,  and  having  combated  the  arguments  which  had  been 
used  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  pointed  out  the  evil  consequences 
to  be  apprehended  in  its  present  state,  moved  an  additional  clause 
to  the  following  purport:  "  Provided  also,  and  be  it  hereby  de- 
clared, that  nothing  herein  contained  is  intended,  or  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  to  the  case  of  any  other  prisoner,  or  prisoners, 
than  such  as  have  been  in  some  one  of  the  colonies  before 
mentioned,  or  on  the  high  seas,  at  the  time  or  times  of  the  offence 
or  offences,  wherewith  he  or  they  shall  be  charged."  Mr.  Corn- 
wall agreed  to  receive  the  clause  in  part,  if  the  mover  would 
admit  an  amendment  of  his  own  to  be  interwoven  with,  and  added 
to  it ;  namely,  that  the  words,  "  In  some  one  of  the  colonies, 
^r  on  the  high  seas,"  should  be  left  out,  and  the  words,  "  Out  of 
the  realm,"  inserted  in  their  room ;  and  that  the  following  words, 
"  Or  of  which  they  shall  be  suspected,''  should  be  added  to,  and 
conclude  the  original  clause.  If  this  amendment  did  not  ^iford  all 
that  was  wished,  the  acceptance  of  the  clause,  even  in  its  present 
form,  was,  however,  an  object  of  great  consequence  widi  the  mi- 
nority, who  now  considered  the  bill  as  having  nearly  lost  two  of 
its  most  dangerous  fangs ;  the  last^  though  not  entirely  drawn«r 
Nng  now  toler^ly  blusd^od. 
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Mr.  Fox,  after  reprobating  the  principle  of  the  bill,  .and 
declaring  that  he  thought  if  even  the  clause  were  aereed  to, 
as  first  moved  by  his  honourable  and  learned  fri^^d,  he  should 
he  called  on  to  give  the  bill  a  most  hearty  negative,  said  he 
must  de^e  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House,  to  the  conduct 
of  the  court  of  France,  respecting  our  disputes  with  America* 
He  affirmed,  from  his  own  knowledge,  diat  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  war  with  France,  immediately  preceding  the  meeting 
of  the  present  session,  in  the  month  of  October.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  administration  were  extremely  negligent  in 
respect  of  home  security  and  national  defence}  particularly 
in  not  calling  out  and  embodying  the  militia,  when  it  was 
well  known  what  a  defenceless  state  we  were  in  at  the  time, 
and  still,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  continued  to  be.  At  present, 
the  disposition  of  France,  he  allowed,  was  much  changed. 
The  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  whatever  their  latent  or 
remote  intentions  might  be,  took  care  carefully  to  conceal 
one,  or  had  prudently  postponed  the  other,  (which  was  the 
most  probable  supposition,)  till  they  were  sufficiently  prepared 
to  strike  a  decisive,  perhaps  a  fatal  blow,  which  was  certainly 
not  the  case  at  present.  Their  peaceable  demeanor,  their 
proniises  and  appearances,'^ were  most  assuredly  the  conse- 
quence of  necessity,  not  choice.  The  disposition  of  the  French 
nation  in  general,  and  the  sentiments  of  such  as  turned  their 
thoughts  to  foreign  politics,  respecting  the  civil  war  in  Ame- 
I'ica,  bore  testimony  how  much  they  considered  that  war  as  a 
matter  that  promised  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  their 
interests^  in  the  final  event.  He  had  other  proof,  which 
confirmed  the  conclusion  now  made,  in  a  much  clearer  man* 
ner;  that  was  the  disposition  of  the  French  cabinet,  which 
daily  manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  He  did 
not  mean  to  enter  into  details;  but  the  facts  he  was  about  to 
mention,  were  important,  and  such,  too,  as  would  not  leave 
a  doubt  of  their  tendency ;  he  alluded  to  the  conduct  of 
the  French  ministry  to  two  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Congress,  now  resident  at  Paris,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Silas 
Deane.  He  was  warranted  in  affirming,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  they  both  appeared  publidfy  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
saiues ;  they  were  known  to  hold  conferences-with  the  King's 
ministers,  to  treat  and  negotiate  with  them,  and  to  he  received 
by  them  substantially  on  the  sanie  footing  as  the  represen- 
tativeis  of  any  independent  power  in  Christendom.  The  cor- 
respondency held  between  them  Yfa&  of  the  s^me  nature  with 
that  usually  carried  on  between  two  powen^  where  one 
cf  them  seeks  for  assistance^  and  the  other,  firom  motives 
«f  policy,  Iktens,  deliberates,  aad  detenaodnes,  qpcoi  thepsor 
ptiety  pr  impropriety  of  adopting  -Ae  fchones,  or  emtmu^ 
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into  jthe  measures  of  the  power,  which  thus  appjiies  for  succour. 
Sometimes  Frauklin  and  Deane  recdved  greater  aicour^g^ 
ment^  at  other  times  less,  according  to  the  tone  (^the  courts 
and  the  prevailing  sentimtots  and  (pinions  at  the  time.  But 
however  these  might  vary,  one  important  truth  might  be 
gathered  irom  the  whole,  that  France  was  secretly  hostile  to 
Great  Britain;  that  she  publicly  and  privately  received,  treatec^ 
and  negotiated  with  the  members  of  the  American  Congress,  or 
vith  persons  authorised  and  deputed  for  them.  —  He  niext 
attacked  what  he  called  the  shameful,  disgraceful,  and  io^- 
fHPobable  fidsehoods  that  the  only  paper,  published  by  auth/ON- 
rity  in  this  country,  was  filled  with,  upon  evejry  occasion, 
given  in  the  accounts  received  from  America.  He  said,  he 
had  been  in  company,  at  Paris,  with  an  American  latelv 
arrived  in  that  capital,  who  informed  him  that  our  London 
Gazette  gave  long  details,  from  time  to  time,  of  successes 
gained  by  our  troops,  which  never  had  any  existence  but  on 
paper.  Hq  assured  him  in  particular,  that  the  lists  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  amounted  to  nearly  as  many  as  the  Congress 
had  enlisted,  mustered,  or  arrayed :  but  as  the  nation  were 
to  have  something  in  return  for  the  blood  and  treasure  so 
shamefully  lavished  on  our  side,  something  to  balance  against 
new  debts,  accompanied  with  new  taxes,  he  could  not  say 
but  he  much  approved  of  the  device,  as  he  was  infinitely  better 
pleased  to  see  men  killed  upon  paper,  than  be  convinced  thai 
they  had  fallen  in  battle.  He  then  took  a  j^^ieral  view  of 
the  situation  of  aflairs  in  America,  the  state  of  the  respective 
armies,  their  number,  &c.  and  contended^  from  the  present 
appearance  of  affairs  in  that  country,  that  we  were  no  nearer 
conquering  America  now,  than  we  were  three  years  ago.  If 
it  should  ever  be  effected,  he  was  satisfied  it  woidd  be  the  work 
of  dme^  perhaps  of  many  campaigns.  Though  France  had 
altered  her  intention  of  taking  an  early  and  decided  part, 
and  would  not  venture  to  break  with  us,  till  her  navy  should 
be  put  upon  a  respectable  footing,  vet  a  peace  resting  on  so 
precarious  a  foundation,  was  in  fact^io  peace,  and  was  more 
hurtful,  in  its  remote  consequences,  than  war  actually  de- 
clared. The  Dutch  were  nearly  twenty  years  struggling 
against  their  tyrannical  oppressors,  before  ,they  procured  any 
assistance  from  foreign  states ;  our  strength  would  be  there* 
fore  gradually  decreasing,^  ond  we  might  probably  find  our* 
selves  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  expulsive  war,  when  we  least 
expected  it,  and  were  least  prepared  for  it. 

Isti  Nmrth  exculpated  hnnsdf  in  particijdar,  and  administration 
kptomlf  from  every  inteiilipn  of  ^tabli^^      any  un^nstitutianal 
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precedents,  or  of  seeking  or  wishing  any  powers  to  be  entrusted, 
either  to  the  crown  or  to  thepselves,  which  wei^e  capable  of  being 
employed  to  bad  or  expressive  purposes;  disavowed  all  design  ^ 
extending  the  open^tion  of  the  bill  beyond  its  open  and  a^ow^ed 
objects ;  said  it  was  intended  for  America,  not  for  Great  Britain ; 
that  as  he  would  ask  for  no  power  that  was  not  wanted,  so  be 
would  scorn  to  receive  it  by  any  covert  means ;  and  whilst  he  ex- 
pressed his  concern  for  the  jealousy  excited  by  any  ambiguity  that 
appeared  in  the  bill,  hoped  that  the  present  amended  clause  would 
afford  full  satisfaction  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  that  the  law  would  now  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
all  parties. 

Xhis  unexpected  conduct  caused  great  dissatisfaction  on  his  own 
side.  Those  who  had  been  the  avowed  supporters  of  the  bill, 
thought  themselves  particularly  ill  treated.  Mr.  Willam  Adam 
thought  the  measures  now  pursuing  by  government  would  have 
been  more  efficacious,  in  all  probability,  had  they  been  taken  up 
earlier ;  and  when  they  were  taken  up,  had  they  been  carried  into 
execution  with  more  spirit  and  alacrity.  No  man  was  farther  from 
approving  of  sanguinary  measures  than  he  was;  and  he  always 
thought  Siat  the  surest  means  in  such  cases,  of  preventing  the  ^- 
fusion  of  blood,  and  all  the  dire  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  was  by 
adopting  vigorous  measures  in  time,  and  executing  them  season- 
ably. The  Solicitor  General  said,  he  did  not  see  any  necessity 
either  for  the  clause  or  amendment,  yet  he  should  nave  had  no 
objection  to  it,  if  its  friends  had  been  contented  with  carrying  it 
•early  in  the  day;  but  as  the  gentlemen  who  moved  and  supported 
it,  had  been  inaulged  with  i^i  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  achninis- 
tration,  and  still  continued  to  debate  the  principle  of  the  bOl,  he 
/Should  now  most  certainly  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  admitted  the  candour  and  condeseension 
of  the  learned  gentleman,  in  granting  the  i^vour  of  permitting 
the  clause  to  make  part  of  the  bill,  if  the  terms  in  which  the 
favour  had  been  asked  had  been  accompanied  with  that  degree 
of  gratitude  and  submission  which  the  granting  so  high  a  boon 
deserved;  if  the  debate  had  not  been  prolonged  to  that  late 
hour,  when  it  might  be  supposed  the  learned  gentleman's 
presence  mi^ht  be  more  useful,  and  more  eagerly  sought.  Yet, 
upon  consideration,  nice  as  iJie  learned  gentleman's  feelings 
were,  eager  as  he  was  to  get  out  of  the  crowd,  careless  as  he 
was  of  his  duty  in  that  House,  and  indifferent  as  he  seemed  to 
be  to  the  consequences  of  the  bill ;  in  either  or  any  event,  he 
imagined  his  resentments  against  conquered  America,  his  na^ 
five  hatred  of  rebellion,  his  zeal  for  government,  and  his  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  the  family  on  die  throne,  might  have  be^  in 
some  degree  gratified,  without  pushing  this  bill  to  the  extent 
he  seemra  to  desire.  It  might  aUay  me  learned  gentleman'i 
thirst  for  pnbHc  chastisement,  and  exemplary  punidiment, 
when  he  could  satta^  himself  with  the  pleasing  reflcetiixithst 
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fBewstk  rebels  had  been  shoved  ante  a  room  in  New  York,  and 
there  burnt  to  death;  or  if  that  was. not  sufficient,  another 
learned  gentleman,  still,  if  possible,  more  zealous  and  lojral, 
(Mr.  A(&m,)  might  feast  himself  with  contemplating  the  glo- 
rious deeds  daily  and  hourly  achieved  in  our  southern  colonies 
and  back  settlements,  where  the  savages  came  down  in  great 
numbers,  (if  the  accounts  received  by  administration  themselves 
from  that  country  were  to  be  depended  on,)  and  massacred  the 
innocent  settlers  in  cold  hlqpd ;  and  the  slaves  were  merito- 
riously emplo^ed'in  the  murder  of  their  unprepared  and  un-- 
suspicious  masters,  through  the  encouragement  of  an  adminia^ 
tration  which  had  been  this  day  so  unjustly  arraigned,  as 
sluggish  and  inert,  as  wanting  spirit  and  alacrity,  in  the  glo- 
rious work  of  blood  and  carnage ;  of  planning  nothing  out 
tame  and  indecisive  measures,  still  more  tamely  and  indecisively 
executed ! 

The  question  was  put  on  Mr.  Dunning's  motion,  as  amended  by 
Mr.  Cornwall,  and  agreed  to  without  a  ^vision. 

Mr.  Fox  wished  the  House  much  joy,  and  felicitated  the  na- 
tion in  general  oh  the  escape  they  had  had  from,  at  least,  a  state 
of  temporary  tyrannic  dominion,  which  perhaps,  all  in  good 
time,  was  meant  to  be  rendered  perpetual.  He  congratulated 
the  minority  in  particular,  on  their  success  that  day;  who,  he 
said,  had  corrected  this  very  reprehensible  bill :  though  a  mi- 
nority, they  had  accomplished  this  alteration ;  the  ministers 
were  not  only  convinced,  but  ashamed,  and  had  accepted  of 
the  alteration.  It  was  no  compliment  to  their  friends  the 
majority,  for  they  were  ready  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  was  brought 
in.  It  was  the  minority,  he  repeated,  who,  though  a  minoritVy 
had  corrected  this  bill,  which  the  noble  lord  had  brought  m 
crude  and  indigested,  imperfect  and  erroneous.  The  noble 
lord  was  obliged  to  his  friends  the  minority,  for  digesting, 
altering,  and  correcting  his  bill,  not  to  his  friends  tne  ma- 
jority, who  were  ready  to  swallow  it  with  all  its  original  crudi- 
ties, cruelties,  and  errors.  He  then  enlarged  in  a  humorous, 
ironical  strain,  on  the  power  of  the  learned  Solicitor  Genera^ 
who  threatened  to  damn  the  clause  totally,  and  blow  it  out  of 
the  Hous^  if  he  was  any  lon^r  teased  with  the  noise  and 
nonsense  of  his  opponents,  and  detained  from  his  social  enjoyr 
ments  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  his  time ;  and 
])ainted  his  own  fears  very  humorously,  lest  some  of  the  over- 
zealous  friends  of  the  clause  should  rise,  and  provoke  the 
learned  gentleman  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution.  He 
Was  two  or  three  times  rising  to  speak,  he  said,  but  happpy 
^fWd  ihiift  l^ding^  .as  he  watched  the  ^imtenanoe  of  w 
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kamed  gentkman,  and  imagined  he  could  p^ceive  a  gkm  iif 
honest  zeal,  and  determined  resentment  orerspread  it,  ndiicb 
denoted  the  most  inevitable  destruction  to  the  dause^  and 
terror,  dismay  and  defeat  to  all  its  supporters.     He  said,  he 
must  seriously  congratulate  the  House,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
on  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  freedom  of  diis  c&oBr 
try,  from  the  stab  that  had  been  predetermined,  and  covertly 
aimed  at  its  vitals,  by  the  bill  as  itstood  before  the  dause  "was 
^reed  to;  for  if  it  had  passed  in  that  form,  he  coxAd  with 
confidence  affirm,  that  no  Englishman,  as  long  as  it  remained 
in  force,  (and  God  knewhow  long  that  might  oe!)  would  have 
had  the  shadow  of  liberty  left,  or  could  De  a  minute  secure 
against  the  most  cruel  attacks  of  public  oppression,  or  private 
malice  and  revenge.     He  then  argued  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  said  it  was  a  dangerous  and  unnecessary  inll, 
even  in  ite  amended  state ;  that  still  any  man  who  for  pleaeure 
or  business  happened  to  be  out  of  the  realm,  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  ministers,  of  his  private  enemies,  or  of  public  infornier*. 
On  the  whole,  his  fears  being  at  an  end  respecting  the  clause, 
he  was  now  at  liberty  to  express  his  sentiments  freely;  dnd 
under  that  sanction  he  totally  disapproved  of  the  principle  of 
the  bill  and  of  the  clause;  he  looked  upon  the  bill  as  a  dan- 
gerous precedent;  and  learning  the  true  disposition  and  de- 
sign of  administration,  from  tfieir  conduct  throughout^  he 
should  give  it  a  most  hearty  negative.  \  / 

The  question  being  put  on  the  third  reading,  the  HouAe  divided  : 
yeas  II a :  Noes  33^    The  bill  was  then  passed. 
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ON  the  9th  of  April,  Lord  North  delivered  a  message  from  the 
King,  in  which  mudi  concern  was  expressed  by  the  Sove- 
reign at  being  obliged  to  a^quau^it  them  with  the  diffieulties  he 
laboured  under,  fjrom  de^ts  incurred  by  the  expences  of  the  house- 
hold, and  of  the  civil  gpven^iyepti  which  amouotod  op  ^e  ^th  of 
the  preceding  January  to  upwards  of  6oo,ooo/.  That  he  rehed  on 
the  loyalty  and  affection S[>f  his  faithful  compions,  of  which  he  had 
received  so  many  signd  nroQfs,  for  enabling  him  to  dischm^e  thb 
4ebt,  and  that  Uiey  wdiud,  at  the  same  time,  make  some  further 
provision  for  the  better  support  of  his  household,  and  of  the  honour 
and  di^oBty  of  4iie  erown.    ThemesMge  wi^alteaddd  wkh  a  n«m^ 
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}m  oi  papers,  containiiig  various  accounts  of  the  expendkurcy  and 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  civil 
list  establishment,  from  the  year  1760,  with  that  of  the  produce  of 
the  former  revenues,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  that  service, 
during  the  same  period ;  the  former  being  mtended  to  explain  the 
causes  of  exc^  in  the  expenditure,  and  the  latter  to  shew,  that 
the  crown  had  Deeh  a  loser  by  the  bargain  which  it  then  made  widi 
parliament.  A  motion  was  then  made,  and  carried,  that  the  mes- 
sage diould,  on  the  i6th,  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  of  supply.  On  the  adjourned  day  for  taking  the  mes* 
sage  into  consideration  by  the  committee  of  supply,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  that  the  order  01  reference  of  the 
9th  instant  might  be  discharged.  The  view  of  this  motion  was, 
that  instead  of  carrying  the  question  directly  into  the  committee  of 
supply,  there  to  determine  at  once  by  a  vote,  whether  provision 
should  be  made  for  supplying  the  whole  demands,  the  accounts  of 
the  esmenditure,  the  causes  of  the  excess,  the  means  of  (H'eventing 
it  in  rature,  and  the  propriety  of  complying  in  the  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  requisitions,  should  first  be  examined  accurately,  and 
considered  with  due  deliberation,  in  a  committee  ^f  the  whole 
House*  This  motion  accordingly,  which  was,  in  enect,  whether 
the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  brought  out  the  whole  force  of 
debate,  which  was  long  and  ably  supported,  most  of  the  considera- 
ble speakers  on  both  sides  having  distinguished  thepnselves  in  its 
course. 

Mr.  Fox,  after  describing  what  he  termed  the  wanton  pro- 
fusion of  ministers  for  a  series  of  years  back,  in  the  several 
great  departments  of  the  state,  and  the  shameless  prodigality^ 
mat  prevailed  in  the  disposition  of  the  revenues  of  the  civil 
list,  predicted  a  day  of  reckoning,  when  probably  ministers 
would  not  be  permitted  to  pass  such  accounts  as  those  now 
lying  on  the  table.  He  told  the  House,  that  he  should  not 
go  over  the  items  which  had  been  already  mentioned ;  and  to 
which,  there  had  not  as  yet  even  so  much  as  the  colour  of  an 
answer  been  given.  There  was  one  article,  however,  which  he 
could  not  pass  over  without  mentioning;  and  he  presimied,  it 
had  struck  every  gentleman  present  as  well  as  himself  with 
astonishment.  It  was  the  sum  of  513,000/.  stated  under  the 
head  of 'the  Board  of  Works,  in  die  course  of  the  last  eight 
years,  without  telling  to  whom  the  money  had  been  paid,  on 
what  account  it  had  been  paid,  or  on  what  palace,  house,  park, 
garden,  or  place,  the  money  had  l^een  expended.  He  ob- 
served that  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  in  1 769,  though  the 
noble  lord  now  disclaimed  the  appellation,  was  much  less  re- 
prehensible than  now.  He  then  acted  openly,  and  came 
^'^J  tP  parliament  to  demand  a  round  sum,  witnout  account. 
"  I  \f|jit  the  money;  I  cannot  wait;  grant  it  now,  and  you 
iboQ  i»yi^  ^  910^^  Q<^  yeaf  •"    V9  ^  pccasiopi  Par* 
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liament  had  the  option  to  grant  or  refuse ;  to  take  his  word, 
or  disbelieve  it.     New  men,  new  measures;  the  noble  lord 
told  the  House  this  day,  very  gravely,  that  he  was  not  then 
first  minister ;  but  that  he  had  since  become  one,  entirely  on 
his  own  bottom;  that  accounts  ought  to  precede  the  grant; 
but  when  the  accounts  came  to  be  examined,  what  dia  they 
turn  out?   No  accounts  at  all;  but  a  detail  of  arbitrary  sums, 
for  ought  we  knew,  set  down  according  to  the  fanciful  ideas 
of  several  persons  who  wrote  them ;  and  aU  consolidated  into 
one  round  sum,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  grant  out  of  the 
purses  of  our  constituents,  without  being  satisned  that  a  single 
item  is  fairly  or  perfectly  stated ;  imless  we  trust  to  the  inte- 
grity of  ministers,  and  the  fidelity  of  their  subordinate  instru- 
ments.    Well,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  sums  are  truly 
stated,  why  trouble  the  House  with  such  an  account  at  all, 
imless  to  add  mockery  to  contempt,  and  blend  insult  with  de- 
rision ?    When  we  had  no  account,  we  trusted  to  ministers. 
Now  that  we  have  an  account,  we  are  equally\x)mpeDed  to  he 
satisfied  with  their  bare  word.     So  that  taking  the  matter  ifl 
its  true  light,  the  present  proposition  is  neither  more  nor  less, 
ithan  a  demand  the  minister  makes  on  parliament  for  6 1 8,000/. 
which  he  says  was  expended  in  the  public  service ;  but  of  the 
reality  of  such  expenditure,  we  properly  know  no  more  than 
we  do  of  any  sum  of  a  like  amount,  expended  by  any  prince 
in  Europe.     We  are  precisely  as  well  informed  now  how  this 
debt  was  incurred,  by  the  curious  account  lying  on  the  table, 
as  we  were  in  1 769,  without  any  account — He  next  attacked 
Lord  North  on  his  denying  he  was  minister  when  he  brought 
down  a  like  message,  eight  years  ago,  and  obtained  the  object 
of  his  errand.     This  he  treated  as  the  most  shamefiil  and 
barefaced  evasion.     He  declared  the  sentiments  of  that  admi- 
nuiistration,  of  which,  from  his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, he  formed  a  part ;  he  stood  therefore  doubly  bound, 
both  as  an  individual,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet.     In  the 
next  place^  as  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  message,  he  stood 
.pledged  as  the  messenger,  or  the  representative  of  the  sove- 
reign.    The  message  was  to  demand  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  pay  the  King's  debts;  the  condition  that  accompanied  iU 
though  not  contained  in  the  message,  was,  that  no  applications 
of  a  like  nature  should  be  made  hereafter.     Who  was  to  im- 
part them  to  the  House  ?    The  bearer  of  the  message,  and  no 
other.     But,  allowing  that  the  noble  lord  was  neither  bound, 
as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  an  individual,  or  as  a  messenger 
representing  his  sovereign,  he  stood  nevertheless  in  a  mixt 
official  and  ministerial  situation,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
for. him  to  recede;  he  came  to  parliament,  as  the  minister  of 
the  fi[ouse  of  Cionmibns^  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer- 
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He  was  responsible  as  minister,  for  his  ministerial  assurances, 
as  milch  thSen,  as  at  present ;  and  as  chancellor  of  the  ex-* 
chequer,  he  was  bound  by  the  nature  of  his  office  to  know  that 
his  assurances  were  founded  in  truth.     Take,  then,  the  matter 
in  the  noble  lord's  own  way ;  does  he  not  stand  on  the  precise 
ground  he  did  then  ?    Did  he  not  come  in  1 769,  as  well  as  in 
1777,  as  minister  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  not  as  first   loi'd    of  the    treasury,  and 
prime  minister  ?    But  convict  the  noble  lord  on  any  or  all  of 
these  grounds,  and  he  still  imagines  he  can  evade  his  pur- 
suers.    He  says  he  never  gave  any  such  promise.     Will  his 
lordship  rest  his  justification  on  that  alone  ?    If  he  does,  I 
pledge  myself  to  prove  he  did ;  if  he  will  not,  but  will  con- 
tend, that  he  is  not  bound  in  one  evei\t  by  a  promise,  which 
he  denies  in  the  other,  I  submit  whether  in  the  opinion  of  all 
impartial  men,  the  noble  lord  be  not  in  fact  convicted  on  both 
grounds.     If,  however,  he  should  still  rest  his  defence^  on  his 
not  being  responsible  for  any  acts  of  his,  ministerial  or  official^ 
he  would  nevertheless  on  the  present  occasion,  out  of  regard 
to  his  own  honour  and  character,  recommend  to  his  lordship, 
to  consent  to  the  proposed  committee  of  enquiry;  because,  if 
any  malversation  in  office,  any  waste  of  public  money  should 
have  happened,  the  blame  would  fall  of  course  on  his  lordship, 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.      Not  supposing  that  there 
existed  the  Ifeast  ground  for  any  such  imputation,  he  looked 
upon  it  to  be  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  noble  lord,  cheer- 
fully to  go  into  an  enquiry,  which,  he  presumed,  would  turn 
out  so  much  to  his  lordship's  honour.    He  perceived  that  the 
charge  of  ambassadors  was  a  very  heavy  one;  besides,  envoys 
and  ministers  were  sent  to  every  petty  state.  He  knew  the  dis- 
agreeable predicament  a  minister,  willing  to  make  a  reform, 
would  stand  in,  were  he  to  attempt  it  on  his  own  strength.   It 
would  be  prodigiously  irksome  to  be  obliged  to  say  to  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  has  so  few  appointments  in  his  gift,  "  I  must 
itrike  off  such  and  such  envoys  who  are  in  your  department, 
the  state  of  the  civil  list  requires  it,  &c."     While,  on  the 
contrary,  if  a  parliamentary  enquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  ar- 
rangements made  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  such  en- 
quiry, in  order  to  reduce  the  expenditurie,  the  blame  would  be 
shifted  from  the  minister,  and  the  superfluous  branches  of  the 
civil  list  might  be  pruned,  or  totally  lopped  off,  without  giv- 
ing any  direct  offence  to  those  who   might,   on  the  mere 
personal  interference  of  the  minister,  look  upon  themselves 
pointed  at,  and  ill  treated. 

TI19  House  then  divided  on  Lord  John  Cavendish's  motion : 
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So  it  passed  m  the  negative.    The  House  then  resol'v^d  ksetT 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  and  came  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions: I.  <'  That  the  sum   of  618,540/.  9^.  6id,  be  granted  to 
his  majesty,  to  discharge  the  arrears  and  debts  due  and  owing 
upon  the  civil  list,  on  the /5th  of  January.     2.  "  That  for  the 
better  support  of  his  majesty  s  household,  and  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  there  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  durfne 
his  life,  out  of  the  aggregate  fund,  the  clear  yearly  sum  of  loo^ooo/. 
to  commence  from  the  5th  day  of  Jannary  1777,  over  and  above 
die  yeaxly  sum  of  800,000/.  granted  by  an  Act  made  in  the  ist 
year  of  his  majesty's  reign."    On  the  loth,  as  soon  as  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth  appeared  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  present  the  above 
resolutions,  Mr.  Dempster  rose  arid  opposed  tne  bringing  up  of 
the  report.    This  occasioned  another  debate.    The  gentlemen  of 
the  minority  insisted,  that  the  accounts  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House  carried  the  fullest  conviction,  that  they  were  fabricated 
to  perplex,  not  to  inform ;  that  the  facts,  which  under  their  title 
they  were  bound  to  disclose,  could  not  bear  the  light ;  and  that 
^  great  and  royal  revenue  was  squandered  in  so  shamSiil  anunmo', 
and  applied  to  such  pernicious  purposes,  that  the  ministers  dared 
not  to  avow  its  disposal,  nor  venture  to  commit  so  dangerous  a 
knowledge  to  the  public.    They  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
voucher,  by  any  collateral,  or  explanatory  observation  that  could 
give  them  even  that  colour  of  authenticity,  which  was  fitting  for 
uieir  appearance  before  parliament,  or  to  render  them  worthy 
of  its  attention.    On  the  other  side,  the  ministers,  and  official 
members,  attributed  the  defectiveness  imputed  to  the  accounts, 
to  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  who  had  carried 
away,  from  their  respective  departments,  those  papers  and  do- 
cuments, which  would  have  been  necessary  to  s^ord  that  unusual 
degree  of  specification  and  accuracy,  which  was  now  demanded. 
They  said,  that  the  treasury  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  remedy  that  deficiency ;  tliey  had  spared  no  pains,  by  examining 
and  comparing  the  warrants  with  the  books,  to  ghe  every  satis- 
Action  in  their  power  to  parliament. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  there  was  a  very  material  difference  between 
producing  vouchers  for  each  article,  or  even  small  sums  paid 
to  petty  tradesmen,  and  not  producing  a  sinde  authority  or 
document  which  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  the 
^oss  sums  charged  were  feithfully' expended  under  the  heads 
jn  which  they  were  charged;  and  he  defied  Lord  North,  with 
all  his  wit  and  ingenuity,  to  shew  by  any  true  criterion  of 
distinction,  the  least  shadow  of  difference  between  an  account 
liius  unvouched,  and  no  account  at  all.  He  begged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  single  illustration  of  me  subject  of 
debate;  what  substantial  differenoe  ilid  it  make,  whether  the 
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6i8,ooo/.  was  written  off  in  a  single  line,  in  twenty,  or  in  five 
hundred,  when  the  several  sums  came  totally  unaccompanied 
vouchers  ?  He  next  drew  a  comparison  between  the  present 
administration,  and   that   of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle; 
and  so  pushed  it  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  late 
reign,  which  he  contended  was  the  most  glorious  this  na* 
nation  ever  beheld.     It  was  a  reign  of  principle  throughout; 
the  sovereign  was  honest,  steady,  and  sincere.    'His  ministers 
sought   his    personal   satisfaction  and  domestic  quiet;    and 
maintained  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation.     Even  the 
different  parties  who  caballed  for  power,  were  open  in  their 
professiosis,  faithful  to  the  doctrines  they  proifessed,  and  to 
the  persons  with  whom  they  associated.     What  was  now  the 
case?  Corruption  and  patronage  had  overspread  the  land. 
The  King's  name  was  frequently  prostituted  by  his  ministers, 
to  purposes  which  he  was  certain  the  sovereign  was  too  good 
a  man,  and  too  great  a  King,  ever  to  have  sanctioned,  if  he 
had  previously  discovered  the  concealed  but  plausible  motives 
whence  they  originated.     Ministers  disdained  to  pursue  such 
appearances.     Majorities  were  found  to  support  the  worst 
measures  with  as  much  alacrity  as  the  best.    The  influence 
of  the  crown  derived  additional  strength  firom  its  power  over 
the  treasury,  and  majorities  were  now  called  upon  to  make 
good  the  very  rapine  and  plunder  they  had  long  since  shared; 
and  to  create  a  fund  in  future  for  me  same  purposes^    To 
iiiiish  the  comparison,  and  bring  the  two  reigns  into  a  com<* 
plete  counterview,  all  principle,  as  well  in  politics,  as  morale 
had  been,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  eiw 
tirely  exploded.     That  veiy  formidable  phalanx  which  now 
lines  the  Treasury-bench,  have  thrown  aside  their  opinions 
the  day  they  accepted  of  their  appointments.     Corruption 
sweeps  every  thing  before  it.     Its  power  or  influence,  or  what- 
ever els€^  it  may  be  called,  is  almost  irresistible.     It  is  now 
got  to  its  zenith.     Sir  Robert  Walpole,  it  was  said,  was  the 
father  of  corruption ;  the  present  minister  is  his  equal,  if  not 
in  abilities,  at  least  in  his  art  of  managing  pariiaments*     He 
has  improved  on  the  founder  of  this  corrupt  system ;  he  has 
carried  it  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent     But  then,  he  has 
had  the  address  to  lose  half  the  empire,  as  one  of  the  first 
happy  consequences  of  his  experimental  improvements  I 

The  first  resolution  was  agreed  to.    On  the  second^  the  Hous^^ 
divided:  < 

tellers.  Tellers. 

Yeas  i^^l^j*^^^^    2^.^oes  ii^tJlCavendish  J  ^^^ 


V-  ^  o  f  Lord  Lisburne  7  ^  ^,     vr^*.-  i  Lord  J.  C 
^"^^  {sir  a  Cooper  I  ^l^-^^s  Jm^^f^,. 

Sp  it  was  resolved  in  Vie  affirmative. 
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Birmingham  Play-house  Bill* 

April  2^* 

IN  consequence  of  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Yates,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  enabling  His  Ma- 
jesty to  licence  a  play-house  in  3ie  town  of  Birmingham.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  .in  and  read  a  first  time.  On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading,  Sir  William  Bagot  opposed  it, 
because  he  disliked  licensed  theatres  in  manufacturing  towns. 
By  way  of  proving  the  fatal  tendency  of  establishihg  theatres  in- 
discriminately in  any  kingdom,  Sir  William  adverted  to  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  when  he  declared  the  giving  theatres  was  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  state.  He  said,  that  to  add  to 
the  dissipation  of  the  people  was  always  the  maxim  adopted  by 
those  who  meant  to  enslave  them,  and  that  the  common  mean» 
of  fixing  slavery  on  any  people  was  by  giving  theatres.  He  bid 
the  House  recollect  the  ancient  medals,  on  the  reverse  of  which 
was  a  theatre,  with  the  words  Ludi  institutu  These  were  melan- 
eholy  instances  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  asserted,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  words  round  the  edges  of  such  medals,  that  the  Romans 
were  also  obliged  to  establish  granaries  of  com,  and  to  give  the 
people  bread  at  the  same  time ;  this  latter,  he  feared,  would  be 
the  next  step  with  Birmingham,  if  the  House  gave  them  a  theatre. 
Here  Sir  William  introduced  an  apostrophe  on  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  medals,  appealing  to  the  House  now  much  more  glorious 
it  was  to  cast  medals  on  any  conquest,  and  how  much  better  the 
inscriptions  of'De  Qermanis^  or  JDe  Britannis  appeared,  than  that 
of  Ludi  instituii*  Mr.  James  Luttrell  also  opposed  the  bill.  He 
spoke  warmly  against  Mr.  Yates,  tlie  petitioner ;  he  said  the  peti- 
tion was  impudence,  and  the  application  ingratitude ;  and  there- 
fore, if  discretionary  powers  ou^ht  to  be  giveli  to  any  man,  Mr. 
Yates  was  the  last  person  Birmmgham  could  approve  of,  or  that 
the^  House  could  wiui  decency  listen  to. 

Mr.  Fox  objected  to  the  asperity  of  the  tenns  used  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  as  improper  for  the 
place,  the  subject,  and  th^  person  to  whom  they  were  applied. 
{le  had  always  retained  a  grateful  sense  of  the  entertainment 
he  had  received  from  actors  of  Mr.  Yates's  acknowledged 
merit;  and  he  could  perceive  nothing  in  his  conduct,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  justify  such  epithets.  If  the  party  to  whom 
they  were  applied^  had  been  in  a  higher  rank,  it  would,  to 
say  no  worse,  have  been  extremely  indecent  to  have  so  treated 
him ;  and  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  and  mortifying  to  aay 
roan.  He  therefore  thought  it  extremely  wrong,  and  could 
not  be  a  silent  auditor  of  ;such  iBeverities  against  a  person  vho 
had  only  exercised  that  right  "t^ich  every  other  man  had  of 
applying  to  parliameQU     He  declared  himself  for  the  second 
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reading  of  the  bill,  and  sending  it  to  a  committee,  when  the' 
true  sense  of  the  inhabitants  might  probably  be  collected. 
If  any  thing  could  be   decided,  one  way  or  the  other,  he 
thought  the  probability  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  inha;-, 
bitants  were  in  favour  of  the  bill,  from  the  open  and  continued 
encouragement  they  had  given  to  theatrical  entertainments 
for  such  a  number  of  years  back.     In  his  opinion,  dramatic^ 
exhibitions  had  their  use  every  where,  and  often  drew  the 
attention  of  the  common  people,  and  prevented  them  from, 
wasting  their  time  and  money  in  employments  of  a  much 
more  dangerous  and  pernicious  nature.     In  general,   they 
tended  to  civilize  and  polish  the  manners  of  nations;  and  sO; 
far  were  the  institutions  of 'theatres  from  being  the  fore-, 
runners  of  slavery,  or  the  badges  of  despotism,  that  they  were, 
most  encouraged,  and  flourished  best,  in  free  states.     He 
ridiculed  what  had  fallen  from  Sir  William  relative  to  the. 
Romans  medals.     He  said,  he  had  much   rather  see  such 
medals  now  struck,  than  political  medals;  for  there  could 
be  no  disgrace  in  shewing  by  the  words  Ludi  institutiy  that 
our  manners  were  polished;  but  there   might  be  some  in 
having  medaU  with  the  inscription  De  Britannis  ~  Colomsy 
which  would  tend  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  our  late  glorious 
campaign  in  America ! 

The  bill  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Dempster,  Mr.  Burlce,  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Harris.  It  was  then  read:  a  second  time.  Qn  the 
motion,  that  it  be  committed,  the  House  divided : 

2'ellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  tlie  negative. 


AdiMission  of  Strangers  into  the  Gallery  of  the  Hous£# 
April  30. 

MR.  TEMPLE  LUTTRELL  moved,  That  the  orders  made 
upon  the  ist  of  November  last,  "  That  the  serjeant  at  arms 
Attendii&g  this  House  do,  ffqm  time  to  time,  take  into  his  custody  • 
^y  stranger  or  strangers  that  he  shall  see,  or  be  informed  of  to 
be,  in  the  House  or  gallery,  while  the  House,  or  any  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  is  sitting ;  and  that  no  person  so  taken  into 
custody  be  discharged  out  of  ciMody,  without  the  special  order 
of  the  House ;"  Also,  **  That  iW  member  of  this  House  do  pre- 
*uoie  to  bring  any  stomger  pr  strangers  into  the  House  or  gallery,*? 
VOL.  1.    _  G 
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might  be  read*  And  the  same  bemg  read  accordingly,  he  n&xX 
moved)  ^'  That  the  said  orders  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House/'-  The  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr,  Tliomas  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  and  opposed 
by  Lord  North,  Mr.  Rigby,  and  Sir  William  Meredith. 

Mn  Fox  e3cpressed  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  motiooy 
and  was  glad  the  honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  it^ 
had  not  urged  an  absolute  discharge  of  the  uniform  and  ne- 
cessary orders  of  the  House,  established  for  good  govermnent 
and  decorum.  He  wished  the  House  would  decline  to  ei&rce 
those  orders  with  such  reprehensible  rigour ;  and  was  sure, 
that  if  a  cpmmittee  were  to  take  them  under  candid  consi- 
deration, some  method  might  be  devised  fully  to  answer  the 
end  proposed.  He  dwelt  on  the  expediency  of  letting  in 
young  men  of  parts  and  education,  that  they  might  cultivate 
and  improve  their  nnderstanding,  and  become  early  habituated 
to  the  conduct;  of  state  affairs,  and  to  political  argumentaticm. 

The  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tetters. 

v»Ao  JMr.  T.  Luttrein  ,^  ^r^^^  f  Mr.  G.  Onslowl  p^ 

Y»^^  1  Mr.  Pox  i  '^ ^^^«  iMr.  Robinson  |  ^3- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Motion  por  an  Addition  to  the  Incomes  of  the  Royal 

Brothers. 

May  9.  ' 

SIR  JAMES  LOWTHER  moved,  <*  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  express  the  just  sense  thii 
House  entertains  of  his  majesty's  regard  for  the  lasting  welfare 
find  h{^>piness  of  his  people ;  and,  as  this  House  cannot  omit  aoy 
opportunity  of  shewing  their  zeal  and  r^ard  for  his  majesty's 
honour,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  family,  humbly  to  beseech  nil 
inajesty,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  high  rank  and  dignity  Ot 
their  royal  highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland, 
'  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  some  addition  to  theif 
annual  income,  out  of  the  revenues  cheerfully  granted  his  majesty 
for  the  expences  of  the  civil  government,  and  better  supporting 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty^ 
that  this  House  will  enable  his  majesty  effectuaUy  to  perform  the 
same,  as  nothing  will  more  coi^ce  to  the  strengthening  of  ^ 
majesty* 8  government,  than  howurably  supporting  the  dignity  o^ 
the  di&reMt  branches  of  the  royal  family*"  Sir  Jwes  stf^  wi^ 
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energy,  and  described  with  affectmg  sympathy;  Ihe  causes  which 
led  to  this  motion,  knd  the  particiwir  circumstaxices  of  situation 
which  rendered  such  an  address  necessary ;  circumstances  which 
were  unfortunately  so  conspicuous,  as  to  be  publicly  known  in 
every  part  of  Europe  ;  and  which  he  represented  as  not  less  affect- 
ing the  national  character  and  honour,  than  the  royal  dignity. 
The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  Edward  Astley,  Governor  John- 
stone, Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  saidj  he  thought  the  motion  was  righti  proper^ 
and  seasonable ;  rights  that  those  who  were  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  crown   should  have  part  of  the  public  munificence^ 
intended  to  promote  every  thing  which  might  add  to  its  splen** 
dour  and  dignity;  proper,  because  no  persons  were  moi^ 
competent  to  judge  of  the  disposal  (tf  money,  thaa  those  who 
granted  it  y  and  seasonable,  because  no  time  could  be  better 
to  urge  the  crown  on  such  a  subject,  than  when  the  sense  of 
its  own  necessities,  and  the  generous  conduct  of  parliament, 
might  promise  to  make  a  favourable  and  grateful  impression. 
Qe  dwelt  on  the  increased  price  of  provisions,  and  the  com- 
parative value  of  money  now,  and  during  even  the  last  reign ; 
and  observed,  that  though  this  argument  was  much  relied  on 
in  support  of  the  augmentation  of  the  civil  list  revenue^  it 
applied  much  stronger  in  the  present  case,  because  the  in* 
creased  value  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  had 
a  much  stronger  comparative  operation ;  he  believed,  in  the 
proportion  of  fi^U  three  to  one,  pn  an  income  almost  totally 
expended  in  those  uses,  than  on  a  revenue,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  issued  in  round  sums,  with  which  neither  the 
splendour,  dignity,   nor  immediate  expences  of  the  crown 
were  at  all  concerned  :  this  he  instanced  in  the  several  heads 
of  salaries,  pensions,  secret  service  money,  ambassadors,  &c. 
He  then  stated  several  general  reasons  in  support  of  thd 
motion,  such  as  the  increase  of  salary  to  the  judges,  the  over- 
plus between  the  real  expenditure  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
the  necessity  there  was  to  enable  the  royal  dukes  to  support 
their  hiffh  rank;,  both  as  peers  of  the  first  order,  and  as  being 
80  nearly  allied  to  the  throue^    He  sa}d,  it  had  been  always 
the  policy  of  this  country,  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for 
the  ai£&rent  branches  of  the  royal  family;'  it  reniiered  thent 
independent  of  ministers ;  and  bound  them  by  interest  and 
sentiment  to  preserve  that  constitution  under  which  they 
enjoyed  such  pre-eminent  and  solid  advantages.      On  the 
other  hand,  a  royal  family,  in  narrow  and  dependent  dr- 
Hunstances,  were  compelled  to  look  up  to  the  throne  for  pro- 
tectiim  and  support;    and   from  the  very  nature  of  tihein^ 
ttturftlon,  were  liable  to  become  the  instruments  of  the  crown 
k  fbrging  ctiaina  for  their  country.    This,  be  wa^  cer^i 
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was  at  present  entirely  ont  of  the  case ;  the  King  was  as  averse 
to  employing  them  in  efi^ting  purposes  so  far  from  his  hearty 
0^  they  would  be  to  comply  with  them,  had  he  entertained 
sentiments  of  a  different  kind.  He  concluded  by  observing, 
that  there  were  many  public  and  private  reasons  for  wishing 
to  see  every  branch  of  the  royal  family  happy  and  easy  in 
their  domestic  circumstances.  . 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  J.  G.  Griffin,  Sir  George  How- 
ard, and  Mr.  Rigby,  upon  the  ground  of  propriety,  and  the  pre- 
vious' question  immediately  moved.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as 
impropriety,  of  discussing  a  question  of  so  nice  and  delicate  a 
complexion,  were  principally  insisted  on.  It  would  be  breaking 
in  upon  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  royal  family ;  and  venturing  to 
inquire  into  matters  of  so  tender  a  nature,  as  the  conduct  observed, 
aad  the  transactions  that  passed  in  private  life,  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  brothers.  The  previous  question  was  then  put,  and 
the  House  divided.     The  Noes  went  forth  2 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v*  A  c  I  Sir  J.  Lowther  7  ^  ^       t..  «o  f  Sir  J.  G.  Griffin  1  ,  . 
Y^^nCapt.  Johnstone}  45—  Noes  jg.^  ^  ^^^^^^    j  1^2.. 

Sq  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  respecting  Mr.  Speaker  Norton's 
Speech  to  the  King,   on  presenting  the  Bill  for 

THE    BETi'ER    SuPPORT   OF    HIS    MaJESTy's    HOUSEHOLD. 

Mai/  9. 

IN  the  course  of  the  preceding  debate  on  the  incomes  of  the 
royal  brothers,  Mr.  Rigby  turned  with  vehemence  towards  the 
^hair,  and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker  with  great  acri- 
mony. He  said,  that  al/bough  our  burthens  wei;e  heavy,  and  our 
expences  inunense,  our  situation  had  been  grossly  misrepresented 
iu  a  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  those,  where  nothing  but  truth 
should  be  heard:  that  the  sentiments  declared  at  the  bar  of  the 
other  House,  to  be  tliose  of  this,  were  never  so  much  as  thought  of 
tere ;  that  the  Commons  pf  this  kingdom  knew  better ;  that,  for 
,6ne,  he  totally  disclaimed  them ;  and  he  was  certain  that  a  very 
great  majority  of  that  House  did  so  too.  He  trusted,  that  before 
the  House  rose,  it  would  be  proved  whether  the  House  thought 
with  the  chair,  or  with  him,  whose  sentin^ents,  he  said,  were  di- 
rectly contrary  to  those  delivered  in  the  name  of  that  House  il 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Wednesday  last.  As  soon  aS 
the  division  was  over,  the  Speaker  rose  in  his  place,  and  begeed 
leave  to  draw  the  attentipn  jind  jpcQll^^^ion 'vf  the  House;  to  wn»t 
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had  Men  from  Mr.  Rigby.  •  Previous,  how^ever,  to  his  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  the  censure  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  passed  on  his  conduct  as  Speaker  of  that  Hous^,  he  begged 
that  his  speech  to  his  majesty  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
on  Wednesday  last,  might  be  first  read  by  the  clerk ;  and  the  same 
being  read  accordingly*,  he  then  appealed  to  the  journals  for  the 
vote  of  thanks,  which  followed  on  nis  return,  to  shew,  that  the 
sentiments  which  he  expressed  to  his  majesty,  when  he  presented 
the  bill  for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty's  household,  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  House,  and  not  his  own  particular  sentiments, 
^  had  been  asserted  by  the  last-mentioned  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman. While  the  Speaker  was  yet  on  his  legs,  up  rose  Mr, 
Rigby,  who  adhering  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  the  former 
debate,  spoke  of  the  chair  in  terms  very  nearly  bordering  on  dis- 
respect. He  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  animadvert  on  the 
Speaker's  speech,  or  on  his  conduct,  within  or  without  that  House, 
if  he  thought  it  improper.  He  was  certain  the  speech  now  read 
did  not  convey  his  sentiments,  whatever  it  might  those  of  the  281 
who  voted  for  the  augmentation  of  the  King's  civil  li§t.  He  said 
he  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  chair,  and  from  the  chair,  ai^d 
would  never  be  intimidated,  or  led  by  any  inducement,  to  forfeit 
the  privileges  of  a  British  senator.  The  Speaker  was  no  more  than 
another  member,  and  he  was  as  free  to  differ  from  the  chair  as 
from  any  other  individual  in  that  House.  He  proceeded  to  great 
heat,  which  seemed  to  make  the  Treasury-bench  uneasy. 

Mr.  Pox  replied  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
observed,  that  he  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  direct  decision; 
that  was,  he  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Speaker  to  seek 


*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  speech  as  published  by  the  Speaker  :— 
**  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

"  The  bill,  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  present  to  your  majesty,  i« 
intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the  better  support  of  his  Majest^^'s  Household,  and 
*  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain :'  to  which  your 
Commons  humbly  beg  your  royal  assent. 

"  By  this  bill.  Sir,  and  the  respectful  circumstances  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  it,  your  Commons  nave  given  the  fullest  and  clearest  proof 
of  theii' zeal  and  affection  >  for  your  majesty.  For,  in  a  time  of  public 
distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  their  constituents  labouring  under 
burthens  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  your  faithful  Commons  postpo^ied 
all  other  business ;  and,  with  as  nmch  dispatch  as  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
ceedings would  admit,  have  not  only  granted  to  your  majesty  a  large 
present  supply,,  but  also  a  very  great  additional  revenue ; — ^great,  beyond 
example ;  great,  beyond  your  majesty's  highest  expfence.* 

"  But  all  this.  Sir,  they  have  done,  in  a  well-groimded  confidence,  that 

you  will  apply  wisely,  what  they  have  granted  liberally;  and  feeling,  what 

'J||ry  good  subject  must  feel  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  under  the 

miction  of  your  majest^^'s  wisdom,  Sie  affluence  and  grandeur  of  the 

JBreign  wi"  reflect  dignity  and  honoiu-  upon  his  people," 

*  Several  meknbers  who  took  notes  of  this  speech,  wrote  wants,  instead 
oiexpeiwe,  ■     •       „ 
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the  sense  of  the  House,  as  the  charge  was  open  and  direct 
The  Speaker  had  either  misrepresented  the  sense  of  the 
House,  or  he  had  not ;  as  an  individual,  he  had  disclaimed 
the  sentiments  of  the  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  same  respected 
himself;  and  had  plainly  hinted  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  present :  it  was  coming  to  the  point  at  once,  and 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  fair  issue.  For  his  part,  he  sus- 
pected the  Speaker  did  not  deliver  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority,  though  it  was  plain  he  did  the  sense  of  the  House ; 
because  he  was  immediately  thanked  on  his  return,  nem.  con. 
as  appeared  by  the  journals.  The  question,  then,- which 
remained  to  be  decided,  was,  whether  the  Speaker  had  done 
his  duty.  The  truth,  he  believed,  was,  that  the  court  thought 
he  had  exceeded  it,  by  their  so  highly  disapproving  of 
the  speech.  He  was  resolved,  however,  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  by  motion,  which,  if  negatived,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Speaker  could  sit  no  longer  in  that  chair  with  reputation 
to  himself,  or  be  further  serviceable  in  his  station,  after  having 
been  publicly  deserted,  bullied,  and  disgraced.  He  then 
made  the  following  motion : — "  That  tne  Speaker  of  diis 
House,  in  his  speech  to  his  majesty,  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  on  Wednesday  last,  and  which  was  desired  nemine 
eontradicentCj  by  this  House,  to  be  printed,  did  express  with 
just  and  proper  energy,  the  zeal  of  this  House,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  in  circumstances 
of  great  public  chai'ge." 

The  Speaker  assured  the  House,  that  he  meant  to  deliver  nothing 
but  their  sentiments.  He  thought  he  was  justified  in  what  he  said, 
considering  the  time,  the  Occasion^  and  the  various  current  cir- 
cumstances which  combined  to  stamp  what  he  offered  with  peculiar 
propriety.  Conceiving,  therefore,  that  he  had  discharged  hi» 
duty,  and  that  the  same  had  been  afterwards  publicly  approved 
of,  he  could  not  think  of  remaining  in  a  situation  where  he  could 
be  no  longer  serviceable ;  which  must  be  certainly  the  case,  if  the 
present  motion  should  be  rejected.  Mr.  De  Grey  did  not  approve 
of  the  word  tvants,  in  the  speech.  He  said,  ^uch  an  expression 
was  disrespectful  to  the  sovereign  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole 
speech  conveyeda  very  improper  idea  to  foreign  powers  in  particular, 
who,  presuming  on  its  contents,  might  be  tempted  to  disturb  the 
"public  tranquillity.  The  Speaker  replied,  that  be  thought  .he  did  not 
make  use  of  the  word  xvantSy  as  it  could  mean  nothing.  As  to  what 
effect  his  speech  might  have  in  foreign  courts,  or  any  other  poli- 
tical consequence  which  might  arise  from  it,  he  never  considered. 
He  wished  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House ;  he  imagined  ^^&^ 
done  so;  and  he  could  never  think  of  sitting  longer  m  thatclw) 
than  while  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  dutv.  Mr.  Welbore  Elli« 
said,  he  presumed  the  Speaker  delivered  his  own  sentiments  with 
great  candour  and  sincerity ;  and  in  so  doingi  he  acted  a  very 
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cH>iiiiiiendabIe  part.    But  as  probably  he-spoke  widiout  notes,  and 
nug^fat  have  dropped  a  word  or,  expression  without  any  intention^ 
he  wished  that  tne  motion  might  be  withdrawn,  and  the  a£^  be 
thus  terminated ;  for  though  the  Speaker  might  imagine  he  wag 
delivering  the  sentiments  of  the  House,  from  hurry  and  inad* 
vertency,  it  was  possible,  he  might  not  even  have  delivered  hi^ 
own*   The  Speaker  said,  he  understood  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken  without  doors  to  represent  his  speech  as  not  conveying  the 
sense  of  the  House.    For  his  part,  if  ne  erred,  he  did  not  err.  in- 
tentionally ;  he  meant  to  conVey  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and 
looked  upon  himself  fully  justified  both  in  point  of  fact  and  pre- 
cedent.   If  he  misrepresented  what  he  meant  faithfully  to  convey, 
he  trusted  the  ilouse  would  excuse  him.    He  knew  such  addrei^es 
to  the  throne  had  been  frequent ;  he  was  sure  they  were  proper. 
He  said,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  let  his  majesty  know 
what  was  the  sense  of  the  House ;  and,  in  so  doing,  imagined  he 
was  acting  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  him: 
if  the  House  thought  otherwise,  he  could  not|  nor  would  not» 
remain  in  that  chair.    Mr.  Dunning  said,  the  dignity  of  th^  House 
was  gone,  if  the  chair  was  permitted  to  be  degraded.    It  was  plain 
the  blow  was  ultimately  aimed  at  the  House  through  the  chair ; 
and  that  the  present  was  an  experiment,  made  purely  with  a  view 
to  see  to  what  a  pitch  of  humiliation  and  disgrace  the  House  woiild 
bear  to  be  humbled  and  let  down.    It  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  of 
a  court  faction,  to  render  the  representatives  of  the  people  despi- 
cable, as  well  as  detestable,  in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents. 
Mr.  Attorney  General  Thurlow  entered  into  a  kind  of  dissection 
of  the  speech.    He  insisted,  that  it  neither  contained  the  senti- 
ments of  the  House,  nor  was  it  strictly  supported  by  fact ;  for^ 
**  the  large  present  supply,  &c.  great  beyond  his  majesty's  highest 
wants,  &c.*'  did  not  exceed  i4,ocx)/.  which  was  represented  in 
the  speech  to  be  *^  a  very  great  additional  revenue."    The  great 
stress  laid  on  the  overplus  plight  have  been  better  spared,  as  it 
would  have  been  extremely  mean,  when  they  were  voting  the 
augmentation,  to  withhold  the  difference  between  the  expenditure 
and  the  grant.    He  contended,  that  the  Speaker  spoke  his  own 
sentiments,  not  those  of  the  House.     He  recommended,   that 
the  a&ir  might  go  no  farther,  but  that  the  njiotion  might  be  with* 
drawn. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  in  justification  of  his  motion.  He  said, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Ellis)  had  given,  what 
he  should  call  the  watch-word ;  which  had  been  followed  by 
the  attorney  general.  He  observed,  that  those  gentlemen  had 
founded  their  argument  for  withdrawing  the  motion  chiefly 
on  the  speech  not  being  the  sentiments  oi  the  House ;  whereas 
the  contrary  was  the  met,  and  th6  journals  gave  evidence  of 
it  But,  however,  if  those  gentlemen  and  their  firiends  thought 
differently,  as  tfi^  framer  of  the  motion,  he  was  ready  to  come 
to  issue  on  that  point  with  them,  and  doubted  not  but  he 
dioald  prevail.    He  was  satisfied  that  the  House  would  never 
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consult  to  their  own  d^adation  and  disgrace  in  the  persmi 
of  their  Speaker,  nor  would  submit  to  contradict  on  a  Friday, 
what  they  had  approved  on  the  Wednesday  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Among  the  many  censures,  and  more  numerous 
,  insinuations,  thrown  out  against  the  speech,  it  was  said  not 
to  be  grammar.  He  should  not  enter  into  nice  grammatical 
distinctions,  or  trouble  himself  or  the  House  about  a  choice 
of  words,  or  elegancies  of  expression ;  but  he  was  sure,  if  the 
Speech  was  not  grammar,  it  abounded  in  go^d  sense,^  which 
was  of  infinitely  greater  value,  and  conveyed  the  true,  un- 
biassed sense  of  the  House,  and  of  every  man  on  either  side, 
till  he  was  bought  over  to  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles  and  con- 
scieuQe. 

Mr.  Rigby  still  adhered  to  his  former  opmion,  and  justified 
liis  conduct  on  his  right  to  deliver  his  sentiments  freely  on  every 
subject  arising  in  that  House,  or  out  of  it,  if  it  was  a  matter 
properly  cognizable  there ;  but  he  disclaimed  the  least  intention 
of  making  any  personal  reflection  on  the  chair;  and  moved  "  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn.'*  This  motion  was  opposed  by  Go- 
vernor Johnstone,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  Sir 
.George  Tonge,  Mr.  Solicitor  General  Wedderburn  wished  the 
affair  might  be  suffered  to  pass  off  without  taking  the  sense  of  the 
'House  upon  it.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Rigby  said,  if  it  was  the  sense 
'of  the  House,  he  was  ready  to  consent  that  the  motion  of  adjourn- 
ment should  be  withdrawn.  He  had  no  intention  of  driving  the 
'Speaker  from  the  chair ;  nor,  if  he  were  ever  so  desirous  so  to  do, 
Was  he  of  power  or  consequence  enough  to  effect  it.  He  main- 
tained the  right  of  private  opinion,  and  freedom  of  speech ;  he 
meant  no  more  from  the  beginning ;  and,  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  in  so  doing,  he  presumed,  he  had  not  exceeded  his  duty. 
The  motion  of  adjournment  was  thenr  withdrawn,  and  the  question 
'being  put  on,  Mr.  Fox*s  motion,  it  was  carried  without  a  division, 
atoost  unanimously.  As  soon  as  the  motion  was  carried,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Adair  moved,  "  that  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  re- 
turned to  Mr,  Speaker,  for  his  said  speech  to  his  majesty,"  which 
was  likewise  agreed  to. 


The  Budget,    • 
May  14. 
.  JLoKD  NORTH  having  opened  the  Budget^ 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  the  great  object  of  the  war 
was  a  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  America.  l!)xp^riei))ce  I^  now 
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convinced  all  mai  of  comfiionf  sense,  let  the  present  campaig[n 
be  ever  so  prosperous  in  point  of  victory  or  negociation,  that  no 
revenue  now,  nor  hereafter,  was  to  be  drawn,  or  even  so  much 
as  expected,  from  America.     The  idea  was  scouted  by  hisj^ 
lordship's  warmest  friends;  yet  the  noble  lord,  to  amuse  the 
country  gentlemen,  talked  of  relief  from  that  quarter.     Our 
burthens  were  to  be  shifted  on  the  shoulders  of  our  American 
brethren*     He  doubted  much  whether  the  noble  lord  had 
ever  any  such  serious  expectation.     He  might  have  an  inlme^ 
diate  interest  in  aftecting  to  think  so ;  but  whatever  might  be 
his  motives  then,  he  was  certain  the  noble  lord  would  not 
roundly  assert,  that  he  seriously  *expected  America  would 
ever  afford  any  other  revenue  to  Great  Britain  but.  what  might 
be  derived  from  her  trade  in  amity,  even  in  the  event  of  a 
successful  war,  or  an  amicable  negociation.     He  appealed  to 
his  lordship,  if  the  tea-tax  was  not  the  cause  of  the  present 
war?    Was  it  consistent  with  common  sense,  that  America, 
with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  would  enter  into  a  negocia- 
tion to  pay  a  tax  which  they  had  spent  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  resist  ?     It  was  preposterous  to  hold  out  such  ideas 
to  a  society  of  grown  persons.     His  lordship  must  surely  by 
this  time  have   learned,  that  even  that  House  began  to  be 
tired;  the  sensible  men,  the  noble  lord's  own  friends,  are 
grown  sick   of  war,  and  the  expence   attending  it.     Con- 
tractors and  placemen,  and  their   dependents,  only  wished 
for  its  continuance.     If  they  are  ashamed  to  take  the  task 
upon  themselves,  the  Lords  may  do  it  for  them.     They  wiU 
hav5  been  the  means  of  repealing  the  plate-tax,  why  not  dis- 
pose of  that  on  tea  in  the  same  manner  ?     He  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  nation  would  be  a  loser  of  above  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  loan,  which  was  fiiU  half  a  million :  and  that, 
considering  all  circumstances,  it  was  the  most  scandalous  bar- 
gam  that  ever  was  made  for  the  public.     He  was  certain,  he 
said,  that  a  shilling  would  never  be  got  from  America;  for, 
after  the  repeated  successes  which  he  had  often  heard  dwell 
upon  in  that  House,  our  troops  had  gained  in  America,  and 
the  cry  in  consequence  of  those  successes,  that  America  was 
conquered,  and  all  was  over;  what  was  the  case?  On  the  very 
first  action  in  which  America  had  the  advantage,  and  de- 
feated the  Hessians  in  their  post  at  Trenton,  the  American 
army  increased  immediately ;  our  army  was  obliged  to  give 
way ;  nor  had  we  force  to  protect   or  avail  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  we  had  gained,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  our  ground. 
From  this  siiiglg  circumstance,  he  had  a  right  to  infer  two 
things ;  that  our  force  was  not  equal  to  conquest,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  we  could  expect  to  bring  America  over  by 
'feit  means,  while  we  continued  to  insist  on  taxing  her.    He 
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waK  v^ry  severe  on  the  inhuman  coAduet  of  the  Heasiaiis^  in 
tolumlering  the  innocent  natives,  and  abusing  the  aged  and 
helpless.  Our  own  troops  were  almost  as  culpable,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  English  spent  the  spoil,  and. the  foreign 
barbarimis  hoarded  it.  He  cotdd  venture  to  inform  £e 
House,  that  America  had  raised  a  very  formidable  forc6 
i^ainst  the  next  campaign,  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  while 
our  army  would  be  considerably  weaker  than  it  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  last.  He  had  frequently  heard  the  p£^r 
money  of  the  colonies  depreciated  by  the  noble  lord ;  huA  he 
doubted,  notwithstanding  the  painted  outside  held  forth  this 
day,  whether  it  would  not  be  found  security  equally  substan- 
tiai  with  any  one  fiiiid  the  noble  lord  could  devise. 


East  Inoia  Company's  Affairs. — Deposition  and  Im- 
prisonment OF  Lord  Pigot. 

May  21. 

THE  House  bein^^in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  Governor  Johnstone 
moved  several  resolutions,  upon  which,  if  carried,  he  intended  to 
found  a  bill  for  the  better  securing  our  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  resolutions  went  to  a  strong  approbation  of  Lord 
Pigot's  conduct,  as  governor  of  Madras;  to  a  confirmation  of  those 
late  acts  of  the  Company,  which  had  been  either  passed  in  hi« 
fieivour,  or  in  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  faction  at  Madras; 
and  to  annul  the  resdution  for  his  recall.  The  motion  was  i^ongly 
opposed  by  the  friends  of  administration,  though  most  of  th^  prin- 
cipals were  upon  this  occas;on  absent^  On  the  other  sid^  Mr. 
Rous,  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Burke,  were  ol  thia 
day  particularly  distinguished.  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  opened  with  a  remark  as  to  the  objectioa^  bri^ 
ing  on  the  business  at  that  time  of  the  year;  he  desired  g^^" 
tlemeh  to  remember  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  May  tiff 
voted  away  the  liberties  of  America,  that  it  was  in  the  mor^ 
of  May  they  voted  the  Quebec  establishment  so  contrary J^^ 
our  constitution ;  and  he  thought  no  time  so  proper  as 
present  for  the  business  before  them.  When  a  noble 
(Pigot)  had  suffered  a  violence  unknown  under  any  legal  I 
vemment  in  the  world;  had  been  thrown  from  his  seal 
ofiice,  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  his  life  threatened  by  the|ini" 
Utary  power,  trampling  upon  the  pivil,  it  was  neces 
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make  ail  enqmry  how  diis  daric  transaction  had'  been  ooor 
trived,  and  by  whose  influence,  those  who  were  the  principal 
actors  and  agents  in  it,  were  encouraged  both  at  home  and  in 
India.     He  said  it  was  evident  the  nabob  of  Arcot  wanted  to  , 
be  master  of  the  East  India  Company's  afiairs;  and  this  he 
could  not  effect,  without  r^noving  a  governor  sent  oat  ex- 
pressly to  controul  his  power.     Lord  Pigot  was  the  only  go- 
vernor in  any  part  of  lus  migesty's  dominions  who  had  gone 
out  without  the  approbation  of  the  minister,  therefore  he  must 
be  removed,  therefore  the  agent  of  the  nabob  must  be  counts 
nanced  here,  and  a  resolution  to  recall  him  be  contrived  for 
the  purpose.     For  his  part,  he  saw  it  was  impossible  for  the 
mu^es  of  the  human  &ce  to  be  kept  c<»nposed,  while  such 
an  absurd  resolution  was  read :  he  never  had  met  with  any 
one  man,  of  any  party  whatever,  who  approved  it*     He  had 
heard^  ever  since  he  knew  any  thin^  of  public  affairs,  that 
Tanjore  was  a  rich  country,  that  all  the  other  parts  of  India 
had  been  plucked  till  they  could  bear  no  more,  but  Tanjore 
still  r^nained  to  be  fleeced,  and  would  affi>rd  fine  pickings  for 
the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  and  his  party  in  England  and  in 
Asia.     He  saw  a  chain  of  connection  established  long  since 
between  the  nabob  and  administration,  which  was  now  made 
public  by  the  arrival  of  the  nabob's  ambassador,  who  had  not 
yet  declared  himself  in  form,  but  had. been  perfectly  well  re- 
ceived.    He  justified  Lord  Pigot  principally  upon  the  justifi- 
cation and  representation  of  his  enemies  and  persecutors ;  upon 
the  accounts  transmitted  home  by  Mr.  Stratton,  and  the  other 
councilors,  who  stood  in  the  same  predicament.     He  con- 
tended, that  this  was  evidence  not  to  be  controverted,  or  ex- 
plained away.     It  was  a  record  against  the  parties,  the  truth 
and  authenticity  of  which  they  could  not  now  dare  to  appeal 
fi'om.     He  saiu,  the  effect  of  this  evidence  throughout,  led  to 
the  most  certain  self-conviction.     He  passed  the  highest  enco- 
miums on  the  virtues  and  military  talents  of  Lord  Pigot;  and 
Was  so  very  aj)le,  pointed,  convincing,  and  severe,  that  several 
of  the  ipembers,  in  a  transport  of  approbation,  forgot  them- 
selves vfar,  as  to  testify  it  in  accents  of  Bravo !  Hear  him  !— 
which  they  accompanied  with  a  clapping  of  hands  [a  conduct 
unprecedented.]     He  observed,  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
deficiency  of  members  in  the  House,  which  shewed  the  opinion 
that  men  in  office  had  of  the  business.     One  learned  gentle- 
man, the  attorney  general,  was  ill ;  the  next  in  the  law  did 
not  choose  to  be  present,  to  risk  the  defence  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  that  now  condemned ;  he  supposed  he  too  was  ilL 
A  noble  lord  (George  Germain),  who  was  upon  every  occa^ 
sion  so  anxious  to  discountenance  rebellion  in  the  west,,  might 
We  been  supposed  an  equal  enemy  to  it  in  the  east,<^but  he 
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also  was  nbsent.  Many,  however,  as  were  absent  from  this 
dirty  business,  there  were  enough,  he  feared,  present^  to  insure 
its  success. 

The  question  being  put  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  com- 
mittee divided :  Yeas  67 :  Noes  90.  A  motion  was  then  made,  that 
the  chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair,  which  was  agreed  to  without 
a  division.     So  that  the  resolutions  were  lost. 


Address  ON "riiE  King's  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Sessiojj. 

November  18. 

THE  session  opened  on  the  i8th  of  November.     The  speech 
from  the  throne  expressed  great  satisfaction,  in  having  re- 
course to  the  wisdom  and  support  of  parliament  in  this  conjunc- 
ture^  when  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion  in  America  demanded 
their  most  serious  attention.     The  powers  with  which  parliament 
had  entrusted  the  crown  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  were 
declared  to  have  been  faithfully  exerted ;  and  a  just  confidence 
was  expressed,  that  the  courage  and  conduct  of  ;the  officers,  with 
the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  the  forces,  would  be  attended  with  im- 
portant success :  but  under  a  persuasion  that  both  Houses  would 
see  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  such  further  operations,  as  the 
contingencies  of  the  war,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels,  might 
render  expedient,  his* majesty  was,  for  that  purpose,  pursuing  tlie 
proper  measures  for  keeping  the  land  forces  complete  to  their  pre- 
sent establishment ;  and^  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  increase 
them,  by  contracting  any  new  engagements,  a  reliance  was  placed 
pn  their  sseal  ^d  public  spirit  to  enable  him  to  make  them  good. 
Although  repeated  assurances  were  received  of  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition of  foreign  powers,  yet  as  the  armaments  in  tlie  ports  of 
France  and  Spain  were  continued,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
make  a  considerable  augmentation  to  our  naval  force ;  it  being 
equally  determined  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  be  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  honour  of  the  crown  on 
the  other.     The  Commons  were  informed,  that  the  various  seryices 
which  had  been  mentioned,  would  •  unavoidably  require  large  sup- 
plies; and  a  profession  was  made,  that  nothing  could  relieve  the 
royal  mind  from  the  concern  which  it  felt  for  the  heavy  charge 
they  must  bring  on  the  people,  but  a  conviction  of  their  being  ue» 
cessary  for  the  welfare  and  essential  interests  of  these  kingdoms. 
The  speech  concluded  with  a  resolution  of  steadily  pursuing  the 
measures  in  which  they  were  engaged,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
that^  constitutional  subordination  which   his   majesty  was  deter- 
joined  to  piaintain  through  the  several  parts  of  bis  dominions  ^JbC'» 
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compaoied  with  a  profession  of  being  watchful  for  an  oppCMrtunity. 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  his  subjects ;  a  re- 
newal or  continuance  of  the  fornier  hope,  that  the  deluded  and 
unhappy  multitude  would  return  to  their  allegiance,  upon  a  recol- 
lection of  the  blessings  of  their  former  government,  and  a  compa- 
rison with  the  miseries  of  their  present  situation;  and  a  declaration, 
that  the  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and  confidence  to  his  Ameri-' 
can  colonies,  would  be  considered  by  his  majesty  as  the  greatest  > 
happiness  of  his  life,  and  the  greatest  glory  of  his  reign.  An  ad-, 
dress  in  perfect  unison  with  the  speech  having  been  moved  by 
Lord  Hyde,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  moved  the  following  amendment :  "  To  assure  his  ma- 
jesty, that  this  House  does  most  humbly  advise  and  supplicate  his 
majesty  to  be  pleased  to  cause  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  restoring  peace  in  America;  and  that  no  time' 
may  be  lost,  in  proposing  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities* 
there,  in  order  to  the  openmg  of  a  treaty  for  the  final  settlement  of 
the  tranquillity  of  those  invaluable  provinces,  by  a  removal  of  the 
unhappy  causes  of  this  ruinous  civil  war,  and  by  a  just  and  ade- 
quate security  against  the  return  of  the  like  calamities  in  times  to 
come:  and  this  House  desires  to  offer  the  most  dutiful  assurances 
to  his  majesty,  that  they  will,  in  due  time,  cheerfully  co-operate 
with  the  magnanimity  and  tender  goodness  of  his  majesty,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  people,  by  such  explicit  and  most  solemn  de- 
clarations and  provisions  of  fundamental  and  jrrevocsrible  laws,  as 
may  be  judged  necessary  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  for  ever,  the* 
respective  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies."  The  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  was  warmly 
supported  in  general  by  the  Opposition.  ■ 

Mr.  Fox  asserted,  that  the  idea  of  conquering  America  was 
absurd ;  and  that  such  an  event  was,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
absolutely  impossible.  He  proved  his  assertion  from  me 
situation  of  the  country,  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the., 
distance  from  Great  Britain*  He  said,  that  though  the  re- 
sources of  this  empire  might  be  such  as  to  enable  us  to  carry, 
on  the  war  for  several  campaigns  more,  there  was  a  funda- 
mental error  in  the  proceedings,  which  would  for  ever  prevent, 
our  generals  from  acting  with  success:  that  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  would  have  placed  the  two  armies  in  such  a  posifiori 
as  from  their  distance  made  it  uttei'ly  impossible  that  one 
should  receive  any  assistance  from  the  other.  That  the  war 
carried  on  by  GenertJ  Burgoyne,  was  a  war  of  posts :  that  the 
taking  of  one  did  not  subdue  the  country,  but  that  it  would  be. 
necessary  tp  conquer  it  inch  by  inch :  that  his  army  was  not 
equal  to  the  task,  for  the  numerous  skirmishes  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  natural  difScuWes  of  the  country,  would  so  retard  his 
motions,  that  the  campaign  must  be  ended  before  the  object 
of  it  was  fulfilled ;  and  that  if  he  was  happy  enough  to  join 
Sir  William  Howe)  it  must  be  with  npthirig  more  than  the  shat- 
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tered  remains  of  an  anny  mouldered  away,  wfaicli  m%ht  have 
been  of  some  service  to  the  cause,  if  by  the  blunders  of  the 
ininistry  they  had  not  been  sent  where  it  was  impossible  they 
could  act,  unless  under  the  createst  disadvantages ;  such  as 
must  be  obvious  to  a  man  of  the  meanest  abihties,  and  which 
could  escape  no  one  but  the  inauspicious  minister  fixr  Ameri* 
can  affidrs. — He  was  severe  on  Lord  George  Germain:  he 
declared  that  ever  since  the  day  that  noblemim  forced  himself 
into  administration,  our  afiairs  began  rapidly  to  decline.  That 
it  was  the  measures  which  he  dictated  to  the  ministxy,  that 
drove  the  Americans  to  a  declaration  of  independence;  and 
that  as  he  was  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  w^,  so  he 
ought  not  only  to  be  removed  from  the  management  of  our 
officers,  but  be  made  to  know,  that  a  minister  was  accountable 
to  the  nation  for  the  orders  he  gave,  and  the  measures  he  ad- 
vised*   He  expressed  thd  greatest  horror  at  arming  the  Indians, 
and  letting  them  loose,  not  only  i^ainst  the  troops  of  America, 
but  also  against  the  defenceless  women  and  children,  whose 
bodies  even  death  could  not  rescue  from  the  insults  and  bar- 
barity of  the  savages*     He  said,  he  wondered  how  a  prince  so 
famed  for  his  humanity,  benevolence,  and  sanctity  of  manners, 
as  liis  present  majesty  was,  could  abet  or  suffer  such  mis- 
creants to  remain  in  his  camp^  when  it  was  well  known  that 
brutality,  murder,  and  destruction,  were  ever  inseparable  from 
Indian  warriors*  He  took  a  cursory  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
several  campaigns ;  shewed  how  little  we  had  gained,  and  of 
course  how  UtUe  we  might  expect  to  gain;  and  expressed  his 
hearty  wishes  that  we  were  now  in  as  ^Kxi  a  state,  as  when  the 
noble  lord  found  us,  in  1775.     He  asserted  that  France  was 
the  directress  of  our  motions;  that  we  went  no  &rther  thaa 
she  thought  proper  to  permit  us;  and  that  the  fate,  of  the 
American  contest  depended  on  her  councils;  that  if  she  de- 
clared war,  the  immediate  consequence  must  be  an  evacuation 
of  America;  our  troopi?  and  ships  must  be  called  home  to  de- 
fend ourselves,  and  Ajtnerica  of  course  become  free*     He  re- 
probated all  the  proceedings:  and  asked  for  what  purpose 
hostiUties  were  commenced  ?  If  it  was  to  maintain  the  naviga- 
tion act,  why  were  so  many  French  bottoms  emfdoyed  in  the 
river  ?  If  it  was  to  raise  a  revenue^  he  observed,  thiat  the  mi- 
nistry took  a  very  curious  step  to  effi^t  their  purpose,  by 
plunging  the  nation  into  a  new  debt  of  fifteen  millions*    If 
they  intended  to  secure  the  commerce  of  America  by  arms, 
they  had  most  happily  hit  upon  a  plan,  that  not  only  deprived 
lis  of  the  benefit  of  it,  but  had  thrown  it  all  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies.     He  said,  if  terms  were  offered  to  the  Americaotf 
before  it  was  too  late^  they  might  perhaps  accept  them:  that 
at  lea^t  it  would  be  doing  no  DOiOje  tlian  justice  required  iit 
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our  hands;  that  it  would  detach  many  of  them  from  the  Con* 
gress,  and  by  ditiding  them,  facilitate  a  conquest;  that  he 
could  not  wish  to  see  than  reduced  to  unconditional  sub-* 
missioH ;  which  it  was  not  more  unjust  to  require,  than  im- 
possible to  force  them  to.  He  concluded  by  giving  his  hearty 
ccmsent  to  the  amendmmit* 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

•    V-  A «  I  Mr.  Fox  1  Q^  xr.^.  ^  CMr.  C,  Townshend7  ^  ^  ^ 

^*^^  iMr.Byngi  ^^' ^^*«  JMr.Robinson         |  ^3- 

So  it  pQ^se.d  in  the  negative.    After  which  the  original  address 

was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JFox*s  Motion  for  an  ENguiRY  into  thsj  Stats  of 
THE  Nation. 


In 


December  2. 
pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given^ 


Mr.  Fox  rose  to  move  the  House,  that  on  a  fiiture  day  they 
ihould  form  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  nation.     He  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, he  said,  to  explain  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
several  motions  he  meant  to  propose,  which  he  would  do  in 
a  very  few  words.    He  meant,  then,  that  the  committee  should 
consider  the  expences  that  the  nation  had  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  die  American  war,  and  the  resources  that  we 
possess  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  for  ite  continuance. 
In  the  second  place^  the  loss  of  men  from  that  war.     Thirdly, 
the  situation  of  trade,  both  with  regard  to  America  and  the 
foreign  markets.     Fourthly,  the  present  situation  of  the  war, 
and  uie  hc^es  that  we  might  rightly  entertain  from  its  con- 
tmuance,  and  the  conduct  ahd  measures  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, of  a  lasting  peace,  and  also  our  present  sitiiation 
in  regard  to  foreign  powers.     Aild.  fifthly,  to  consider  what 
progress   Sir  WUliam  and  Lord  Howe  had  made  in  con- 
iequence  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  as  commissioners, 
by  an  act  of  the   i6th  of  his  present  majesty's  reign,   for 
granting  pardons,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
peace  betw^a  Cri^at  Britau]t  and  the  coloaies.    Under  th^ 
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gmeral  heads,  many  other  enquiries  would  aiiae^  and  it  would 
be  the  business„of  the  committee  to  follow  every  path  that 
promised  to  lead  to  a  thorough  investigation  and  discovery 
of  the  real  state  of  the  nation.  If,  continued  he,  it  appears 
ihat  the  nation  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  that  the  late  and  present 
measures  of  administration  have  reduced  us  to  an  extremit^'^ 
which  he  was  afraid  they  certainly  had,  a  new  system  must 
be  introduced,  and  a  n^w  set  of  ministers  appointed;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  nation  should  be  found  in  a  floiu*i8hing 
state,  and  the  present  measures  likely  to  prove  successfiil,  the 
present  system  should  be,  by  all  means,  continued,  and  the 
present  ministers  remain  in  power ;  for  none,  he  was  assured, 
but  the  present  ministers,  could  prosecute  the  present  system. 
He  concluded  with  moving,  "  That  this  House  will,  upon 
Monday,  the  ad  ^of  February  next,  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the 
nation." 

Lord  North  said  he  cheerfully  agreed' to  the  motion,  and  would 
dp  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  great  end  he  had  in  view. 
Nothing  would  give  him  more  true  delight,  than  to  convince  the 
House  that  tlie  state  of  the  nation  was  much  more  flourishing  than 
many  of  the  opposite  side  actually  did,  or  aflfected  to  believe.  At 
the  same  time  he  wished  to  be  understood,  that  his  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  motion  should  not  preclude  him  from  objecting 
to  papers  being  laid  before  the  House  that  might  prove  i|KH)n- 
vement,  or  hurtful  to  the  country.  The  motion  was  agreed  to: 
and  the  Housg  wa^  ordered. to  be  c^ed  over  on  the  .2d  of 
February. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again,  and  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid 
before  this  House:  i.  An  Account  of  all  the  men  lost  and 
disabled  in  his  majesty's  land  service  (including  marines 
serving  on  shore,  and  all  foreign  troops  in  British  pay)  by 
death,  desertion,  captivity,  wounds,  or  sickness,  in  any  pro- 
vince of  North  America,  since  the  ist  of  November,  i774« 
distinguishing  each  year,  corps,  and  service.  2.  A  List  of, the 
different  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  and  hired  armed  vessels, 
which  have  been  employed  in  his  majesty's  service  in  Noirth 
America,  since  the  ist  of  November  1774;  together  with  the 
number  of  men  lost  or  rendered  unserviceable  in  each  ship 
or  vessel  respectively,  by  death,  desertion,  captivity,  wounds, 
or  sickness;  distinguishing  each  head.  3.  General  Returns  of 
the  hospitals  m  North  America,  made  up  from  the  ist  of 
November  1774,  to  the  ist  of  October  1777;  together  with 
the  state  of  them,  according  to  the  last  returns ;  distingvisl^* 
ing  the  numbers  of  men  of  all  denominations  wluch  liave  died 
or  recovered  dyjring  the  above-nxentioned  periodv4-  Aa.Ac: 
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count  of  the  ships  of  war  and  armed  vessels,  appointed  as 
convoys  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and  Ireland,  i^ince  the 
passing  in  the  i6th  of  his  present  majesty,  the  American 
Prohibition  Act;  distinguishing  the  names  and  force  of  the 
ships  appointed,  and  the  particular  dates  and  services  upon 
which  they  were  so  appointed  as  convoys ;  together  with  the 
notices  given  to  the  traders  of  the  time  prefixed  for  their  sail- 
ing, and  the  actual  times  at  which  they  sailed  respectively. 
5.  An  Account  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  which  have 
been  employed,  since  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  as  cruizers 
for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and  of  Ireland, 
the  stations  of  such  ships,  and  how  long  ordered  to  continue 
thereon,  with  the  times  of  their  going  to  sea,  and  returning 
into  port.  6.  Copies  of  the  last  general  monthly  return  of 
the  forces  in  Great  Britain.  7.  Copies  of  the  last  general 
monthly  return  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  8.  Copies  of  the 
last  general  monthly  returns  of  his  majesty's  forces,  as  well 
foreign  as  British,  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies."  — 
All  these  motions  were  agreed  to.  He  next  moved  for  "  Copies 
of  all  such  papers  as  relate  to  any  steps  taken  for  the  fulfilling 
of  that  clause  of  an  Act,  passed  in  the  i6th  year  of  his  pre-? 
sent  majesty,  intituled,   ^  An  Act  to  prohibit  all  trade  and 

*  intercourse  with  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massar* 
^  chuset's  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 

*  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware^ 

*  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 

*  Georgia,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  rebellion 

*  within  the  said  colonies  respectively ;  for  repealing  an  Act, 

*  made  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 

*  to  discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  or  ship- 

*  ping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  at  the  town  and 

*  within  the  hsirbour  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massap- 
^  chuset's  Bay ;  and  also  two  Acts,  made  in  the  last  session 
'  of  parliament,  for  restraining  the  trade  and  commerce  of 

*  the  colonies  in  the  said  Acts  respectively  mentioned;  and 

*  to  enable  any  person  or  persons,  appointed  and  authorized 

*  by  his  majesty  to  grant  pardons,  to  issue  proclamations 
'  in  the  cases,  and  for  the  purposes,  therein  mentioned ;'  by 
which,  persons,  appointed  and  authorized  by  his  majesty, 
are  empowered,  under  certain  conditions,  *  to  declare  any 
'  colony  or  province,  colonies  or  provinces,  or  any  county, 

*  town,  port,  district,  or  place,  in  any  colony  or  province, 

*  to  be  at  the  peace  of  his  majesty;*  and  also  that  his 
majesty  would  be  pleased  to  direct,  that  a  return  of  such 
colony  or  province^  colonies  or  provinces,  county,  town,  port, 
district,  or  place^  in  any  colony  or  province,  as  has  or  have 

VOL.  I.  H 
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been  declared  to  be  at  the  King's  peace,  pursuant  to  th« 
powers  of  the  said  Act,  be  laid  before  this  House." 

This  last  motion  was  opposed  strongly  by  Lord  North,  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  producing  and  exposing  of  any  papers  relating  to 
a  negociation  during  its  existence,  woulcfbe  a  proceeding  not  only 
contrary  to  all  established  forms  and  practice,  but  totally  subver- 
sive of  the  business  in  hand,  and  probably  attended  with  ths 
greatest  prejudice  to  the  cause  in  general.  He  declared  him- 
self ready  and  willing  to  grant  every  reasonable  information  in 
his  power;  but  he  also  declared,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would 
Consent  to  make  discoveries,  which  would  not  be  less  inconsistent 
with  all  sound  wisdon)  and  true  policy,  than  prejudicial  to  govern- 
ment, and  contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Burke  complimented  the  minister's  candour  and  generosity  in 
agreeing  to  the.  first  motion ;  but  compared  his  subsequent  con- 
duct to  that  of  a  man  whp  executes  a  bond,  but  inserts  a  defea- 
sance with  a  power  of  revocation,  retracting  every  grant  he  had 
made.  This  conduct  reminded  him  of  the  situation  of  Sancho 
Panza  in  the  government  of  Barataria ;  a  table  plentifully  pro- 
vided, was  placed  before  him,  but  on  various  pretences  every  dish 
Was  removed,  and  the  unfortunate  governor  obliged  to  dispense 
^th  his  dinner.  Mr.  Dunning  contended  in  favour  of  the  demand; 
and  Mr.  Attorney  General  Thurlow  was  answering  his  arguments, 
when  intelligence  was  circulated  in  a  whisper,  that  the  very  papen 
in  question  had  been  just  granted  in  the  other  House,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond*  The  Attorney  General  was 
for  a  moment  disconcerted,  but  declared,  whatever  might  be  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  he,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  never  would 
give  his  vote  for  making  public  the  circumstances  of  a  negocia- 
tion during  its  progress*  Lord  North,  somewhat  irritated  at  a 
triumphant  laugh  which  prevailed  among  the  members  of  opposi- 
iu  ,  said,  that  whatever  effect  the  anecdote  miffht  have  on  the 
House,  he  should  adhere  to  his  former  opinion,  it  was  disorderly 
to  mention  the  decisions  of  the  Lords  in  order  to  influence  the 
determination  of  the  Commons ;  who,  as  an  independent  bodjf 
should  not  change  their  sentiments  on  a  mere  unauthenticated 
report.  Cdlonel  Barr6  bantered  the  minister  on  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstance of  losing  his  temper. 

.  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  only  argument  which  had  been 
offered  against  his  motion,  was  now  overturned  by  the  vote 
of  the  Lords,  namely,  the  danger  of  betraying  secrets.  These 
secrets  were  to  be  laid  open  by  the  resolution  of  the  Upper 
House.:  it  was,  therefore,  no  longer  an  argument  to  be  re-' 
luted.  He  would  not  recede  from  the  liberal  extent  of  the 
motion.  The  instructions  to  our  commissioners,  which  the 
noble  lord  wanted  to  conceal,  were  a  principal  object  to  him. 
He  was  told  of  a  pending  n^otiation ;  it  had  already  been 
pendii^g  for  two  years^  and  if  it  were  to  continue  for  twenty 
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more^  the  same  reason  would  hold  good  till  then,  against  an 
enquiry  into  the  reasons  why  it  had  not  succeeded.  As  yet, 
no  visibly  good  dFect  had  been  experienced  from  granting  the 
instructions,  except  the  income  of  100?.  a-week  to  each  of 
the  commissioners.  The  noble  lord  said,  he  had  mentioned 
that  those  instructions  had  been  moved  for  before,  and  re- 
fused  for  the  reason  now  advanced :  it  was  not  right  to  dis* 
close  them  at  t(^t  time.  Is  that,  then,  never  to  be  granted, 
which  has  been  once  refused?  Is  the  glorious  right  of  being, 
ignorant  of  public  affairs  never  to  be  eiven  up?  Are  we  to 
tell  our  constituents,  we  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
knowledge  of  public  transactions,  — that  they  are  only  to  be 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords?  I  may  be  told,  said 
he,  we  are  contending  for  a  very  trifling  matter,  and  that 
when  all  the  steps  taken  towards  a  pacification  are  laid  before 
us,  they  will  amount  to  nothing:  their  effect  will,  of  course, 
^e  nothing.  Yet,  I  contend,  that  those  two  nothings  will 
amount  to  something.  You  inow,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  your 
profession  there  is  a  form  of  returning  a  writ  nihil;  yet.  Sir, 
you  well  know,  that  a  return  of  two  nihils  amounts  to  a  scire 
facias^  which  is  a  powerful  something.  Now,  the  something 
that  would  be  produced  by  the  two  nihils  which  may  be  re^ 
turned  to  us  upon  the  present  enquiry,  will  be  a  conviction 
to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  this  House,  of  the  incapacity  or 
absolute  disinclination  in  administration  to  put  an  end  to  the 
distralTtions  with  which  this  empire  is  torn ;  and  enable  us  to 
apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  those  disorders,  before  the  folly, 
madness,  or  wickedness  of  ministers  shall  have  brought  us  ta 
a  state  of  irretrievable  ruin.  By  shewing  u^  the  causes  wh^ 
past  negotiations  have  failed,  it  will  point  otft  a  mode  of  prt^-* 
ceeding,  which  may  be  free  from  those  difficulties  that  have  ' 
caused  our  past  miscarria^.  Convinced,  perhaps,  of  the 
inefficacyof  violent  remedies,  we  may  learn,  though  late,  to 
prescribe  lenitives.  For  the  two  years  that  a  certain  noble 
lord  (George  Germain)  has  presided  over  American  affairs, 
the  most  violent,  scalping,  tomahawk  measures  have  been 
pursued: — bleeding  has  been  his  only  pr^cription.  If  a 
people  deprived  of  their  ancient  rights  are  grown  tumultuous,— 
bleed  them!  If  they  are  attacked  with  a  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion, — bleed  them  !  If  their  fever  should  rise  into  rebellion,  — 
bleed  them,  cries  this  state  physician !  more  blood !  more  blood !  a 
still  more  blood !  When  Dr.  Sangrado  had  persevered  in  a 
sunilar  practice  of  bleeding  bis  patients,  — killing  by  the  very 
means  which  he  adopted  as  a  cure,  — ^his  man  took  the  liberty 
to  ranonstrate  upon  the  necessity  of  relaxing  in  a  practice  to 
which  thousands  of  their  patients  had  fidlen  sacrifices,  and 
which  was  b^inning  to  bring  their  names  into  disrepute. 
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The  Doctor  answered,  "  I  believe  we  have,  indeed,  carried 
the  matter  a  little  too  far,  but  you  must  know  I  hsAe  written 
a  book  upon  the  efficacy  of  this  practice;  therefore,  though 
every  patient  we  have  should  die  by  it,  we  must  continue  the 
bleeding  for  the  credit  of  my  book."  —  He  asked  the  nobl« 
lord,  who  had  often  held  Mr.  Washington  and  his  army  very 
pheap,  what  idea  he  entertained  of  their  courage  and  abilities 
since  he  read  the  accounts  arrived  that  very  day? — 'He  said, 
a  few  days  ago  he  dropped  a  suspiciqn  of  some  division  in 
administration,  conceived  from  the  circumstance  of  reading 
the  King's  Speech  at  the  house  of  a  certain  noble  lord  on 
the  day  before  it  was  delivered  in  parliament.  The  premier 
then  contradicted  him,  and  talked  largely  of  their  unanimity; 
but,  now,  his  words  were  verified,  from  the  different  sen- 
timents of  ministers  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  House:  and 
hence  he  was  warranted,  he  thought,  in  drawing  this  con- 
clusion, —  that  he,  whose  sentiments  seemed  most  reasonable, 
was  the  njost  inconsistent  in  his  conduct.  The  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury  always  professed  a  disposition  for 
peace ;  yet  would  not  give  any  proofs  that  he  had  taken  a 
sin^e  step  towards  obtaining  it :  but  the  minister  in  another 
House  had  ever  declared,  that  it  was  his  opinion  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  by  us  towards  a  pacification;  he,  there- 
fore, shewed  no  objection  to  produce  papers,  which,  in  tes- 
timony of  his  consistency,  would  shew  that  nothing  had  been 
done.  —  The  honourable  gentleman  concluded  with  a  sug- 
gestion to  those  members  who  talked  sometimes  of  being 
independent  in  their  principles,  though  they  constantly  sup- 
ported administration ;  —  telling  them,  if  they  did  not  on 
this  occasion  stand  up  for  the  dignity  of  the  House,  they 
could  never  after  wipe  away  the  imputation  of  being  mere 
puppets  of  the  minister,  without  one  principle  of  reason, 
pride,  or  honour. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

Y^^^Sd^rCavendish}  ^9--NoBS  {^^'^'g^^p^J  i7»- 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Exclusion  of  Strangers  from  the  Gallery  of  the 

House. 

January  29.  1778. 

COLONEL  John  Luttrell  complained,  that  in  a  certain  morning 
paper,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  which  he  did  not  name, 
he  had  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and  charged  with  having,  on 
a  late  occasion,  behaved  unparliamentarily,  and  that  for  so  doing 
he  had  received  the  censure  of  the  House.  He  insisted  a  good 
deal  on  the  calumny  of  such  a  charge,  made  many  severe  stric* 
tures  on  the  conduct  of  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  thus  aggravating 
and  mis-stating  facts,  and  thereby  rendering  him  infamous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  He  considered  such  conduct  as  too  heinous  to 
be  forgiven,  and  therefore  he  informed  the  House,  that,  for  his 
future  safety  and  protection,  he  was  determined  to  move,  that 
the  Standing  Order  of  the  House  for  ekcluding  Strangers  froth 
the  Gallery,  should  be  strictly  enforced.     Upon  this, 

• 
Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  he  was  convinced 
the  true  and  only  method  of  preventing  misrepresentation 
was  by  throwing  open  the  gallery,  and  making  the  debates 
and  decisions  of  the  House  as  public  as  possible.  There  was 
less  danger  of  misrepresentation  in  a  full  company  than  in  a 
thin  one,  as  there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  persons  to 
give  evidence  against  the  misrepresentation.  The  shutting 
of  the  gallery  could  not  prevent  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
from  finding  their  way  to  public  view;  for  during  a  certain 
period,  when  the  gallery  was  kept  empty,  the  debates  were 
printed,  let  the  manner  of  obtaining  them  be  what  it  might; 
and  in  fact,  the  public  had  a  right  to  know  what  passed  in 
parliament. 

Mr.  Burke  was  of  Mr.  Fox's  opinion.  He  said  he  had  not  a 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  opening  the  doors  to  strangers; 
considering  it  either  as  the  channel  of  information  to  the  con-  ' 
stituents  of  the  members,  or  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  Nay,  as  the  source  of  information  and  amusement  to  the* 
ladies,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern,  and  ought  not  to 
be  done  away  and  sported  with  at  pleasure.  Colonel  Luttrell 
owned,  that  the  arguments  of  Mr,  Burke  had  staggered  his 
former  judgment,  and  he  was  now  convinced,  it  would  be  odious 
to  carry  the  order  to  its  rigour.  He  therefore  should  not  press 
Us  motion. 
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M»-  Fox's  Motion,  in  a  Committee  on  the  State  op  the 
Nation,  **  That  no  mobe  of  the  Old  Corps  be  sent 
out  of  the  Kingdom." 

February  2. 

THE  order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
the  State  of  the  Nation ;  the  several  estimates,  papers,  and  accounts 
which  had  been  moved  for,  were  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 
The  House  then  went  into  the  Committee,  Mr.  Pulteney  in  the 
chair.    Upon  which, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  after  an  upology  for  the  trouble  he  was 
^ing  to  give  the  Committee,  and  noticing  his  own  personal 
good  fortune  in  having  his  audience  reduced*,  being  per- 

*  **  This  day,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  in  the  lobby  and  environs  of 
^  House  of  Commons,  but  not  being  able  to  eain  admission  either  by 
intreaty  or  interest,  they  forced  their  way  into  the  galleiy  in  spite  of  the 
door-keep^.  The  House  considered  the  intrusion  in  a  heinous  li^t, 
and  a  motion  was  directly  made  for  clearing  the  gallery.  A  partiaJ  clear- 
ing only  took  place;  the  gentleinen  were  obliged  to  withdraw;  the  ladiei, 
through  complaisance,  were  suffered  to  remain :  but  Governor  Johnstone 
observing,  that  if  the  motive  for 'clearing  the  House  was  a  supposed  pro- 
priety, to  keep  the  state  of  the  nation  concealed  from  our  enemies,  be 
law  no  reason  to  indulge  the  ladies  so  far  as  to  make  diem  acquainted 
with  the  arcana  of  the  state,  as  he  did  not  think  them  more  capable  of 
keeping  secrets  than  the  men ;  upon  which,  they  were  likewise  ordered 
to  leave  the  House.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Norton,  and 
nearly  nxty  other  ladies  were  obliged  tp  obey  the  mandate."  London 
Chronicle. 

**  When  a  member  in  his  place  takes  notice  to  the  Speaker  of  strangers 
bdng  in  the  House  or  gallery,  it  is  the  Speaker's  duty  immediately  to  order 
the  Serjeant  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  House,  and  to  clear  the  House 
of  aU  but  members;  and  this,  without  permitting  any  debate  or  question 
to  be  moved  upon  the  execution  of  the  order.  It  very  seldom  nappens 
that  this  can  be  done  without  a  violent  struggle  from  some  Quarter  oi  the 
House,  that  strangers  may  remain.  Members  often  move  tor  the  order 
to  be  read,  endeavour  to  explain  it,  and  debate  upon  it,  and  the  House  as 
often  runs  into  great  heats  upon  this  subject;  but  in  a  short  time  the  con- 
fusion subddes,  and  the  dispute  ends  by  clearing  the  House;  for  if  anyone 
member  insists  upon  it,  the  Speaker  must  enforce  the  order,  and  the  House 
must  be  tleared. 

^  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this,  that  has  occurred  hi  my  me- 
Biory,  was  at  a  time,  when  the  whole  galleiy  and  the  seats  under  the  frost 
gallexy,  were  filled  with  ladies;  Captain  Johnstone  of  the  navy  (comipoiily 
called  Governor  Johnstone)  being  angry,  that  the  House  was  cleared  of 
all  the  *^  men  strangers,''  amongst  whom  vrere  some  friends  he  had  intro- 
duced, msisted,  that  **  all  strangers"  should  withdraw.  This  produced  a 
violent  ferment  for  a  long  time;  the  ladies  shewing  great  reluctance  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  the  House ;  so  that,  by  their  perseverance,  bu« 
cisess  v^  interrupted  for  nearly  two  hours,    fiut,  at  length,  they  tee 
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suaded  he  should  not  have  answered  the  ^eat  expectationt 
which  had  brought  them  down  to  the  House,  stated  th^ 
motion  he  was  about  to  make,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  in  the 
following,  but  much  more  correct,  elegant,  and  energetic, 
manner. 

Sir;  it  is  my  intention  to  enter  this  day  only  into  the  minor 
part  of  the  business,  which  I  hope  will  undergo  the  considera.- 
tion  of  this  committee;  — a  committee.  Sir,  appointed  for  the 
important  purpose  of  considering  the  present  alarming  State 
of  the  Nation.  I  must,  however,  beg  not  to  be  consid^ed 
as  the  mover  in  this  momentous  concern;  it  is  the  nation 
that  calls  for  this  enquiry,  and  I  am  only  one  instrument  in 
the  bringing  it  about.  What  I  have  to  beg  of  the  House> 
is  not  to  mix  this  day's  business  with  any  thing  that  has  passed 
before,  but  to  go  plainly  and  directly  to  the  business,  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  how  Great 
Britain  can  be  saved  from  the  critical  situation  in  which  she ' 
now  stands.  And  in  considering  the  subject,  I  would  wish 
gentlemen  would  agree  with  me  at  least  so  far,  as  to  divest 
uemselves  o£  all  former  opinions,  of  all  favourite  ideas,  and 
of  all  prejudices  which  may  have  been  contracted  in  the 
course  of  past  debates,  and  take  them  up  anew  as  they  are 
the  result  of  the  present  enquiry,  and  the  fair  deduction* 
fiom  the  information  now  conveyed  to  the  House.  I  would 
wish  gentlemen  to  forget  their  animosities,  and  consider  them- 
selves neither  as  friends  nor  enemies  t6  America,  nor  that 
country  either  with  love  or  hatred,  but  regard  it  with  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  mind,  as  a  part,  .and  a  very  considerable 
part,  of  the  British  empire. 

Sir;  the  method  I  have  chalked  out  to  myseli^  as  the  most 
likely  way  to  bring  men  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
present  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  point  out  what  conduct 
it  is  our  interest  in  future  to  pursue,  is  to  state  facts  as  thejr 
appear  from  the  papers  on  the  table ;  first,  with  respect  to 
the  Army,  that  in  the  years  1774,  177S5  1776,  and  1777, 
there  was  such  an  army,  consisting  of  so  many  thoiisand 
men,  and  that  such  and  such  operations  were  performed; 


were  compelled  to  eubmit.  Since  that  time,  ladies,  many  of  thehighesf 
rank,  have  made  several  powerful  eiforts  to  be  again  admitted.  But  Mr. 
Cornwall  and  Mr.  Addington^  have  as  constantly  decHned  to  permit  them 
to  come  in.  Imdoed)  was  tins  privil^e  allowed  to  any  one  individual, 
Wever  h^h  hef  nuik,  op  respectable  her  diaracter  and  manners^  thii 
galleries  must  be  soon  opened  to  ^1  women,  who,  firom  curiosity,  amuse- 
i^ent,  or  any  other  motive,  wish  to  hear  the  debates.  And  tlus  to  th« 
exclusion  of  roany.youjig  men,  and  of  merchants  and  others,  whose  com- 
v^fita$X  interests  xeAder  their  atteoadance  necessary  to  th«n,  and  of  re^ 
ttte  «q4  Ji|j9p9n^|u:e  ^  ^  P^9»''    Hata^'s  i^ecedenta,  vol  j|,  p«  X79, 
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I  shall,  secondly,  state  the  impossibility  of  increasing  that 
army ;  and,  thirdly,  the  enormous  expence  that  has  already 
l^een  incurred.  TTie  resources  in  men  and  money  thus  fail- 
ing us,  the  conclusion  naturally  is,  that  there  must  be  some 
sort  of  negotiation,  and  in  this  part  of  the  business  I  cannot 
too  much  lament,  that  my  motion  for  papers  relating  to  what 
has  already  passed  on  this  subject  was  rejected.  Tnis  would 
have  enabled  the  House  to  judge  of  the  impediments  that 
have  hitherto  prevented  such  negotiations  from  taking  place, 
and  to  provide  some  adequate  remedy. 

After  having  stated  these  facts,  and  drawn  this  conclusion, 
which,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  them,  I  shall  go 
retrospectively,  and  shew  that  the  war  has  been  mismanaged, 
even  on  the  principles  of  those  who  undertook  it.  It  will  be, 
then,  a  proper  time  to  look  back,  and  see  to  what  our  want 
of  success  has  been  owing,  as  I  believe  I  may  lay  it  down  as 
an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that,  when  a  country  falls,  within 
the  short'  space  of  a  few  years,  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
glory  to  which  any  country,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  ever  arrived,  there  must  have  been  some  radical  error 
in  the  government  of  it :  though  at  the  same  time  I  will  allow, 
that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is  a  radical  error,  it  is  not 
of  itself  a  proof  of  the  criminality  of  ministers.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  there  has  been  a  radicaLerror  in  carrying  on 
the  war  at  all,  and  likewise  that  there  have  been  errors  equally 
great  in  the  conduct  of  it 

Sir ;  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  more  of  the  proceedings 
relative  to  America,  than  are  necessary  to  shew  the  imme- 
diate steps  which  have  brought  us  into  our  present  situation. 
Without  discussing  the  various  questions  which  have  been  for 
many  years  agitated  in  parliament,  I  shall  take  up  the  mea- 
sures relative  to  America  in  the  year  1774,  when  the  riots  at 
Boston  first  called  for  the  attention  of  this  House :  papers 
were,  indeed,  called  for  and  granted,  but  there  were  some 
things  that  tended  that  year  to  shut  the  eyes  of  ministers  to 
the  true,  state  of  that  country,  and  the  true  interest  of  this, — 
which  was  to  prevent,  rather  than  stimulate  and  increjise  the 

general  discontents  in  the  colonies ;  every  body  must  allow, 
lat  the  agreement  with  the  East  India  Company  was  a  most 
unfortunate  one,  and  the  immediate  source  of  all  the  troubles 
that  have  since  followed ;  every  body  knows  what  happened. 
Here  began  a  capital  mistake  of  the  ininistry ;  they  mistook  a 
single  province  for  a  whole  continent;  they  mistook  the  sin^e 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the  American  empire. 
Virginia,  a  colony  no  less  jealous  of  its  rights,  nor  less  warm 
in  its  assertion  of  them,  was  entirely  forgotten :  it  was  not 
thought  possible  that  any  other  colony  .should  unite  with  tUf 
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Ma3sa«Jiuset's ;  now,   whoever  fights  against  ten  men,  and 
thinks  he  is  contending  only  with  one,  will  meet  with  more 
difficulties  than  if  he  was  ^ware  of  the  force  brought  against 
him ;  for  I  believe  1  may  lay  it  down  as  an  undoubted  maxim 
in  politics,  that  every  attempt  to  crush  an  insurrection  with 
means  inadequate  to  the  end,  foments  instead  of  suppressing 
it     The  case  here  was,  you  took  a  great  object  for  a  small 
one,  you  took  thirteen  provinces  for  one ;  and  not  only  that, 
you  imagined  the  other  twelve  were  with  you,  when  the  very 
act  you  were  then  doing,  made  those  twelve  equally  hostile  J 
for  another  misfortune  at  this  time  was  the  taking  a  violent 
step  against  the  town  of  Boston.     If  America  was  not  before 
sufficiently  united  in  a  determined  resistance  to  the  claims  of 
this  country,  this  measure  made  all  America  combined ;  they 
were  all  from  that  moment  united  with  the  town  of  Boston, 
which   might  have  been  before  the  object  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  rest.     Another  mistake  was  the  altering  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Massachuset's-^Bay,  whereas  the  acts  of  all 
the  other  colonies,  as  well  as  this,  plainly  shewed  it  was  not 
the  form   of  government   in  that  province  which  occasioned 
the  commotions   there,  because  other  provinces,  which   de- 
pended more  on  the  crown,  and  which  have  the  appellation 
of  royal  governments,  were  not  less  early  or  less  vigorous  in 
their  opposition  and  resistance*     Now,  Sir,  if  the  form  of 
this  government  was  not  itself  the  cause  of  the  troubles  in 
that  country,  then  the  alarm  given  by  the  alteration  of  thai 
government  was  certainly  a  most  capital  mistake ;  because  it 
gave  the  whole  continent  reason  tq  think,  and  to  fear,  that 
Uiey  had  no  security  in  the  permanency  of  their  government, 
but  that  it  was  liable  to  be  altered  or  subverted  at  our  plea- 
sure, on  any  cause  of  complaint,  whether  real  or  supposed; 
their  natursd  jealousies  were  awakened ;  by  the  same  reason- 
ing, the  governments  of  the  other  colonies,  though  much  more 
dependent  on  the  crown,  might  be  rendered  entirely  despotic, 
and  they  were  all  from  thence  taught  to  consider  the  town  of 
Boston  as   suffering  in  the   common  cause,    and  that  they 
themselves  might  very  soon  stand  in  need  of  that  assistance 
which  they  were  now  lending  to  that  unfortunate  town. 

But,  Sir,  there  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to 
mislead  the  House,  and  for  which  the  ministers  and  not  the 
House  were  entirely  to  blame,  and  that  was  the  partial  man- 
ner in  which  they  laid  papers  before  "the  House;  they  laid  the 
accounts  of  facts,  but  no  opinions  of  people  upon  the  spot  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  resistance,  the  temper  of  the  people,  or 
any  other  circumstance  concerning  it.  Now,  Sir,  if  men  are 
endued  with  passions,  if  they  are  not  mere  machines,  the 
biowledge  of  facts  is  nothing,  unless  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
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knowledge  of  the  springs  igid  motives  from  whence  such 
actions  proceeded*      Suppose,  for  instance^  a  person  in  a 
distant  country  had  no  ouier  way  of  judging  of  the  temper  of 
'  this  House,  and  of  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  but  from 
our  printed  votes;  could  such  a  man  form  any  judgment  of 
the  reasons  why  such  a  line  of  conduct  was  approved,  and  why 
such  a  one  was  rejected  ?     Sir,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme  to  suppose  it.     Now,  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  afiiriD, 
that  this  House  was  not  in  the  year  1 774  informed  of  the  spirit 
of  opposition  there  was  in  America,  and  of  their  ^preiudices 
against  taxation.     If  they  had,  I  should  hope'they  woiud  have 
thought  it  wise,  if  not  just,  to  have  applied  such  remedies  as 
might  have  healed  rather  than  irritated  the  distemper.     But, 
instead  of  any  thinff  of  this  sort,  other  bills  were  immediately 
passed,  shewing  Inat  all  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  this  country  but  coercion 
and  punishment,  particularly  the  Act,  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
more  impartial  Administration  of  Justice;  I  mean  the  Act 
for  sending  over  persons  to  be  tried  here  in  England.     This 
gave  the  idea  of  a  great  and  effective  army,  as  a  provision 
^r  the  consequences  of  much  bloodshed  and  slaughter.     An^ 
after  all,  what  sort  of  an  army  was  sent  ?     As  that  Act  ex- 
pited  their  terror  as  well  as  indignation  at  our  injustice,  so 
the  army  that  was  sent  excited  their  derision,  without  ^t  all 
lessening  their  resentment.     It  taught  them  to  contenm  the 
power  of  this  country,  as  much  as  they  abhorred  its  injustice. 
But,  as  if  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  irritate  and  provoke^ 
the  Quebec  Act  was  passed,  the  contents  of  which  every  body 
knows.     The  principal  purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  form  a 
great  interest  m  Canada,  to  be  a  perpetual  check  upon  the 
southern  provinces,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe ;  it  was  con- 
l^idered  in   this  liffht  in  America,  and  was  held  up  by  the 
violent  party  in  that  country,  as  a  specimen  of  the  form  of 
government  that  might  be  introduced  and  established  in  eveiy 
part  of  that  continent.     Hardly  any  man  after  this  would  say 
a  word  in  favour  of  the  British  legislature ;  every  remaining 
&iend  to  government,  as  he  was  called,  that  is,  every  man 
less  violent  than  the  most  violent,  had  nothing  to  say  in 
^vour  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  mother  country.     After 
this  Act  passed,  it  put  an  unanswerable  argument  in  the 
jnouths  of  all  parties,  that  the  intentions  01  Great  Britain 
were  vindictive  in  the  extreme.     The  makers  of  the  Quebec 
Act,  whoever  they  were,  thus  became  the  friends  to  the  vior 
}ent  party  in  America*     If  thev  had  not  thus  %easonahly 
mterposed,  there  was  a  chance  of  America  beiug  divided,  or 
at  least  of  there  being  different  degrees  of  resistance  in  its 
colonies.    Tbi»  m4e  them  all  not  only  more  firmly  united^ 
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bat  equally  zealous  and  animated,  equally  determined  to  go 
all  lengths  rather  than  submit.  Now,  Sir,  the  passing  ctf 
that  Act  at  that  time,  had  the  same  effect  that,  for  instance, 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  would  have  had  in  King  William's 
time;'  for  however  great  a  friend  I  am  to  universal  toleration, 
I  should  certainly  have  been  against  it  at  th^t  period,  becaose 
it  would  have  disobliged  one  party,  more  than  it  would  have 
served  another;  it  would  have  joined  a  great  body  of  Tories 
to  die  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  who  were  already  sufficiently 
numerous.  From  the  moment,  Sir,  this  Quebec  Act  passed, 
there  was  only  one  party  in  America ;  it  stopt  the  mouths  of 
the  moderate  pary,  if  any  such  were  still  left. 

Another  extraordinary  idea,  Sir,  was  at  this. time  tal^n 
up,  namely,  that  the  coercive  Acts  passed  in  that  sessicHi 
would  execute  themselves.  The  oply  argument  In  favour  of 
the  ministers  on  this  head  is,  that  they  thought  the  army  there 
sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  the  execution  of  these  Acts. 
This  is  another  instance  in  which  the  parliament  confident 
absolutely  in  ministers,  as  I  allow  must  sometimes  be  the  ease; 
it  may  not  be  iGt  on  all  occasions  for  parliament  to  know,  ' 
while  an  important  business  is  in  execution,  every  step  and 
every  particidar ;  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  confidence 
reposed  in  ministers:  that  confidence  was  reposed  here,  and 
ministers  are  therefore  answerable  if  it  should  appear  that 
they  have  abused  it.  Sir,  in  1775,  ministers  begaa  to  be 
afraid,  that  more  ill  consequences  Inight  follow ;  they  then 
found,  for  the  first'  time,  that  the  cause  of  Boston  was  the 
cause  of  America;  they  therefore  passed  more  laws,  and  sent 
out  a  capital  reinforcement,  with  three  able  generals.  Hie 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  becam^  sdll  more  uoited ;  the 
name  of  a  party  was,  however,  yet  k^t  up,  and^  notwith- 
standing all  the  violent  measures  of  this  country,  and  the 
armies  that  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
fiiends  of  government,  the  Tories,  as  they  were  called,  and 
punishing  Uie  Whigs,  yet  the  Tones  suffered  more  than  the 
Whigs,  their  friends  more  tbao  their  enemies. 

But,  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough  to  exasperate,  and  to 
prove  they  had  no  resource  left  but  in  self-defence,  we 
Injected,  before  the  end  of  the  ses^on  of  1775,  the  Petition 
from  New^York,*  drawn  up  in  the  most  afi^tionate  and 
i^pectful  terms  that  could  be,  oonsiderinff  the  state  of  the 
contest:  this  was  the  last  effort  of  the  moderate  party,  your 
<nm  friends,  who  were  told,  on  the  news  going  back  to  Ame* 
lica,   <<  You  see  what  dependence  is  to  be  put  in  Great 
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Britain :  how  will  she  treat  us,  when  she  has  thus  treated 
you  ?"  Sir,  a  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments, the  civil  war  began.  Then  followed  the  battle  of 
BunkerVHill.  This  ought  at  least  to  have  been  a  lesson  to 
the  ministry,  that  America  was  unanimous,  and  determined 
to  put  every  thing  at  stake.  Sir,  there  is  one  circumstance 
I  omitted  to  mention  in  its  place,  and  that  is  the  Conciliatory 
Proposition  of  the  noble  lord  (North)*  ;  I  need  not  go  into 
this  now;  it  has  been  often  considered,  and  without  saying 
any  thing  more  about  it  at  this  time,  I  will  only  say,  what 
every  body  must  allow,  that  this  House  was  left  to  judge  of 
the  quantum^  which  was  one  of  i  the  very  principal  objections 
uiged  by  the  Americans,  that  tney  did  not  know  how  far  this 
claim  of  ours  might  extend;  it  was,  in  fact,  not  only  asserting 
the  right,  but  establishing  it  in  practice.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg 
leave  to  stop  here  for  a  moment,  and  ask  this  question,  does 
any  man  seriously  think  it  better  to  give  up  America  alto- 
gether, unless  we  can  exercise  the  right  of  taxatipn  in  the 
uncontrouled  and  unlimited  manner  in  which  we  claim  it? 

Mr.  Fox  then  ran  over  the  various  operations  of  our  army 
in  America,  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  their  being 
cooped  up  in  Boston,  to  their  being  obliged  ultimatdy  ito 
leave  it.  He  then  described,  the  conduct  of  America.  What, 
said  he,  was  the  language  of  America  at  this  time?  They 
send  a  petition  to  this  country,  couched  in  the  most  respectfiil 
terms,  disclaiming  every  idea  of  independence,  whidi  had 
been,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  session,  objected  to  their 
conduct,  and  desiring  no  concession  that  would  be  in  the 
least  dishonourable  to  the  mother  country,  but  supplicating 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  point  out  some  mode. 
How  was  this  petition  received,  and  what  was  the  answer  ? 
All  that  was  said,  was,  to  this  petition  no  answer  wiU  be 
given.  But  the  ministry  gave  out,  that  the  petition  was  all 
a  farce,  for  the  Americans  wanted  independence.  If  this  had 
been  really  the  case,  which  I  in  my  conscience  do  not  believe, 
what  occasion  was  there  for  sajring  so  ?  Why  not  have  tried 
the  experiment,  and  by  this  means  have /shewed  to  all  the 
world  the  unreasonableness  of  your  enemies  and  your  own 
moderation?  Suppose,  for  instance^  you  had  been  treating 
with  Lewis  XIV.  who,  every  body  allows,  aimed  at  univeim 
monarchy ;  suppose  you  had  been  treating  with  him  about  a 
petty  town  in  Flanders,  would  you  have  told  him,  "  Ay,  it 
is  impossible  to  treat  with  you,  you  aim  at  universal  monar- 
chy, you  never  mean  to  give  up  this  town,  for  you  will  not 
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be  contented  till  Jyou  get  them  all."  But,  Sir,  least  of  all 
should  this  have  been  objected  by  those  who  say  the  govern- 
ment  have  a  great  party  in  America;  that  the  fiiends  tp 
British  government  are  still  numerous  and  powerful  there; 
for  these  arguments  militate  against  each  other.  If  inde- 
pendence was  a  popular  pretension  in  America,  why  should 
America  have  unnecessarily  disclaimed  it?  Yes,  but  it  is 
said,  it  was  meant  to  deceive  America ; — why,  then,  if  it  was 
neceksary  to  deceive  America,  she  did  not  mean  independ- 
ence, odierwise  it  would  have  been  deceiving  her  into  the 
belief  of  a  thing  which  she  did  not  approve.  But,  if  Ame- 
rica was  averse  to  independence,  was  it  not  worth  while  to 
try  pacific  measures  ? 

Instead,  however,  Sir,  of  any  thing  of  this  sort,  a  change  of 
administration  at  this  time  took  place,  which  plainly  shewed 
there  was  no  chance  left  but  in  war;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time.  Sir, — I  allow  it, — real, vigorous  measures  were  adopted; 
the  whole  force  of  this  country  was  to  be  exerted;  every  nerve 
was  to  be  strained.     The  first  event,  however,  of  this  cam- 
paign,— I  mentioned  it  before, — ^was  General  Howe's  being 
driven  out  of  Boston ;  and  now,  JSir,  only  to  shew  the  versati- 
lity of  some  people,  and,  as  an  instance  how  ready  the  men 
who  caused  all  these  calamities  are  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  their  own  conduct,  as  soon  as  the 
news  came  over  of  General  Howe's  evacuating  Boston,  they 
congratulated  each  other  on  the  event,  they  were  glad  of  it,  it 
was  a  lucky  step,  though,  by  the  bye,  there  is  still  the  greatest 
reason  to  believe,  it  was  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice. 
Fifty-five  thousand  men  had  beeiv.  voted;  Sir  William  Howe's 
army  was  completely  rei^orced.     Every  body  knows  what 
passed.     He  makes  himself  master  pf  Long-Island ;  he  tak^s 
New  York,  &c.     Here  were  two  or  three  battles  gained ;  here 
was  a  sort  of  victory,  though  not  an  absolute  extinction  of  the 
enemy's  army.     What  followed  ?    All  promises  of  taking  the 
moment  of  victory  for  proposing  terms  of  accommodation  were 
forgot.     But  this  was  the  moment  in  which  the  Americans 
declared  themselves  independent  states.     Did  this  look  like  a 
termination  of  the  contest?  If  it  did,  there  was  a  circumstance 
that  passed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1776,  from  which  you 
tnight,  at  last,  have  learnt  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce 
them  by  mere  force.     I  mean  the  affair  at  Trenton.     The 
■udden  manner  in  which  this  army  was  gathered  together,  the 
success   that  attended  it  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
plainly  shewed  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  reduce'  them. 
But,,  to  shew  the  deafixess  a£  administration  po  every  proof  of 
the  true  disposition  of  America,  and  to  shew  likewise  the  uni-r 
form  conduct  of  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  a  mor 
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tion  was  made  in  the  latter  end  of  the  yew*  1 776  for  a  revision 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  Americans  might  think  themselvel 
aggrieved.  To  i^vise  the  Acts  that  had  been  passed  was 
surely  as  gentle  a  word  as  could  be  made  use  of,  and  indeed 
was  the  expression  made  lise  of  by  the  commission's  them- 
selves in  a  proclamation  they  issued  in  America.  I  need  not 
say,  Sir,  that  this  motion  was,  for  various  reasons,  but  without 
one  solid  arguiaent,  rejected. 

Sir ;  as  to  the  events  of  the  last  campaign,  I  shall  touch 
them  very  slightly.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  decisive 
stroke  has  been  given.,  We  have  got  possession  of  three  towns 
instead  of  one^  but  of  no  more  extent  of  country  than  is  just 
within  a  small  circuit  round  those  towns.  With  regard  to 
General  Burgoyne's  expedition,  I  will  only  say, — ^that  it  fidled. 
Hie  expedition  itself  is  of  such  a  dye,  that  it  deserves  a  sepa- 
rate consideration.     It  should  be  reserved  to  itself. 

Sir ;  after  having  passed  resolutions  concerning  the  various 
fects  and  events  during  the  period  I  have  be«i  describing,  the 
House  will  naturally  mnn  an  opinion  concerning  their  mture 
eonduc::,  and  I  shall  then  ask,  whether  any  man  can  imagine  it 
possible  to  go  on  with  an  oiSensive  war  ?  If  it  should  appear^ 
that  our  means  are  inadequate  to  the  conquering  them,  and 
tibat  the  having  gone  on  so  far  has  shaken  the  credit  of  the 
liation,  more  than  it  was  shaken  at  the  end  of  a  »x  years'  war 
With  France,  then  it  will  be  for  the  House  to  consider  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  present  moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
inference  will  be,  Uiat  force  alone  is  not  i&ufficient,  and  that  we 
must  call  in  nep^otiation  to  its  aid.  But,  Sir,  this  is  a  subse- 
quent ecmsiderauon*  Another  question  likewise  with  regard 
to  the  alliances  of  this  country:  ' ' Jc  shall  appear  that  we  are 
strong  in  alliances,  then  it  is  very  trUe  we  may  venture  some- 
what further  than  we  might  otherwise  venture.  This  is  a  very 
proper  thing  to  be  ccmsidered. 

Sir ;  I  sat  out  with  acquainting  the  House,  that  I  meant  to- 
day to  begin  with  a  very  small  part  of  the  business ;  it  is  only 
to  draw  an  inference  boai  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  things  it  will  be  very  imprudent  to  send 
any  more  troops  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  peace  establish- 
ment <rf  troops  in  Great  Britain  has  been  17,00c.  Now,  Sir, 
I  do  not  mean  by  what  I  say  to  approve  <^  that  establishm^t 
{  think  it  too  high ;  but  such  it  has  been  of  late  years ;  1 7,000 
for  Goeat  Britain;  12,000  for  Ireland^  39^00  for  Gibraltar, 
and  2,300  for  Minorca.  These  make  altogether  34,800. 
This  is  the  estaUishment  in  time  of  profound  peace.  But  va- 
rious reasons  conspire  to  make  us  apprehensive  of  war  ^  the 
conduct  of  France,  the  state  of  public  credit,  His  Majesty's 
S^peeeh  a^t  tike  <^)ening  of  the  sessioB^  are  alone  saffiebiit  to 
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prove  that  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  prepare  for  a  foreign 
war.  Now,  Sir,  if  34,000  men  are  necessary  to  be  kept  up  in 
time  of  peace,  I  think  no  gentleman  Can  be  of  opinioi),  that 
we  should  have  less  than  that  number  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  Fox  then  shewed  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  the 
number  of  the  troops  now  in  Great  Britain,  including  the 
officers,  non-effective,  &c.  did  not  exceed  15,000;  in  Ireland 
8,000;  in  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  5,000;  so  that  there  was 
now  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  peace-establishment  of  6,000 
men.  I  think.  Sir,  it  appears  from  this  that  it  would  be  mad^^ 
ness  to  part  with  any  more  of  our  army.  As  to  the  new  levies, 
I  do  not  now  consider  whether  the  levying  them  without  the 
approbation  of  parliament^  be  legal  and  constitutional;  that 
will  be  to  be  considered  another  day;  but  I  speak  on  a  sup* 
position  of  their  being  levied.  And  if  they  are,  I  should  hope 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  safety  of  this  country  is  to  be  left 
to  them* 

On  the  whole,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  gentlemen  ate 
not  Mind,  they  will  see  that  the  war  is  impracticable,  and  that 
no  good  can  come  from  force  only;  that  the  lives  that  have 
been  lost,  and  the  treasures  that  have  been  wasted,  have  been 
wasted  to  no  pmpose ;  that  it  is  high  time  we  should  look  to 
our  own  situation,  and  not  leave  ourselves  defenceless  upon  an 
idea  of  strengthening  the  army  in  America,  when,  after  all,  it 
will  be  less  sta>ng  than  it  was  last  year, — a  year  which  pro- 
duced nothing  decisive,  nor  in  the  least  d^ee  tending  to  com* 
plete  conquest. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  moving,  <'  That  an  hiunble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  b'&  graciously 
pleased  to  give  orders,  that  no  more  of  the  Old  Corps  be  sent 
out  of  the  ^kingdom." 

To  the  great  surprize  of  every  body  without  doors,  who  had  seen 
BO  full  a  House  drawn  doWn  to  attend  the  result  of  an  enquiry  of 
so  much  expectation,  no  debate  ensued,  nor  was  the  smallest  reply 
Quule  to  Mr.  Fox's  Speech.  In  this  singular  situation  the  question 
was  called  for,  and  the  Committee  divided :  For  Mr.  Fox's  motion 
165:  Against  it  259. 
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Mr.  Fox's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  British  Forces 
IN  America. 

February  xi. 

THE  House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 
Before  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  Lord  North  said,  he  should, 
on  the  17  th  instant,  propose  to  the  House  a  Plan  of  Conciliation 
with  America.    Mr.  Pulteney  having  taken  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  stated  a  number  of  &ct8  relative  to  the 
British  Army  serving  in  America,,  which  facts  were  founded 
on  conclusions  drawn  from  the  information  on  the  table.  He 
observed,  that  there  was  such  a  number  of  eflective  men  in 
Aperica  (6,864)  in  the  year  1774;  that  by  comparing  the  re- 
inforcements sent  out  the  next  year,  added  to  the  forces  then 
on  the  spot,  with  the  returns  at  the  concludon  of  that  year,  it 
would  give  the  total  deficiency,  which  under  its  several  heads 
amounted  to  the  total  loss;  so  with  the  years  1776  and  1777: 
thus,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  men  serving  in  America  the 
first  year,  the  reinforcements  and  recruits  of  each  successive 
year,  and  comparing  the  amount  of  those  several  totals  with 
the  last  returns,  the  difference  between  the  latter  and  the 
former  shewed  exactly  the  loss  of  men  slain  in  battle,  or  dead, 
or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  service,  by  wounds,  captivity) 
and  sickness. 

This,  he  observed,  was  the  first  part  of  his  plan,  to  ascer- 
tain the  loss  of  lives,  and  loss  of  service,  under  their  respective 
heads ;  the  other  part  of  it  would  be,  to  estimate  the  loss  of 
treasure,  which  he  computed,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  to  be 
fiill  25  millions  spent,  which,  with  20,000  lives'lost,  that 
being  the  difierence,  he  said,  between  the  troops  serving  in 
America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  whole  of 
the  embarkations,  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, whether  it  was  not  full  time, — (considering  that  ^e  had 
gained  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  by  this  fatal  contest 
hitherto,  but  a  powerful,  numerous,  and  well-disciplined  enemy, 
instead  of  an  undisciplined  rabble,  to  contend  with,) — ^to  think 
of  the  critical  and  alarming  situation  of  public  ai&irs?  Whe- 
ther our  resources  of  men  and  money  were  equal  to  the  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  task  of  conquest;  or  if  that  should  appear, 
on  enquiry,  to  be  totally  impracticable,  whether  parliament 
should  not,  and  that  immediately,  devise  some  means  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  our  public  calamities,  and  endeavour  to  avert 
those  imminent  dangers  with  which  we  are  threatened  on  every 
side  ?  If  ministers,  while  they  hold  out  the  plan  of  conciiiationy 
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mUl  at  the  same  time  have  the  candour  to,  acquaint  the  H<mse, 
how  much  treasure  has  been  wasted,  how  many  lives  have 
been  lost,  how  many  disgraces  have  been  brought  on  the 
nation,  by  this  mad,  improvident,  and  destructive  war,  he 
would  most  certainly  join  them; — ^that  25  millions  of  money 
have  been  already  spent,  or  the  faith  of  Uie  nation  has  been 
pledged  for  the  expenditure ;  and  that  20,000  lives  have  been 
thrown  away  to  no  manner  of  purpose;  but,  if  at  all  practi- 
cable, to  make  conciliation  infinitely  more  difficult  than  if  the 
sword  had  never  been  drawn,  a  shilling  spent,  nor  a  life  lost* 

He  gave  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  bravery  and  good 
conduct  of  the  generals ;  and  contended,  that  they  had  mis- 
caiTied,  not  for  want  of  skill  in  their  profession,  nor  from  neg- 
lect of  duty,  but  merely  because  they  were  employed  in  a 
service,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  succeed ;  for 
if  ministers  had  shewn  any  trace  of  wisdom  throughout  their 
whole  conduct,  it  was  in  their  choice  of  the  officers  they  sent 
out,  though  they  now  basely  insinuated,  that  it  was  only  in  the 
choice  ofgenerals  that  they  were  deceived ;  and  that  it  was  to 
their  fault  alone,  that  all  our  miscarriages  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  measures  could  be  justly  imputed. 

He  said,  he  had  been  infonaed,  that  it  was  intended  to  send 
out  other  generals,  and  on  that  ground  that  great  expectations 
were  formed  from  the  next  campaigii :  but,  for  his  part,  he 
expected,  that  whoever  should  succeed  to  the  present  gentle- 
men in  command,  would  just  meet  ^ith  the  fete  of  their  pre- 
decessors; they  would  be  one  day  charged  with  indolence^ 
inactivity,  and  want  of  spirit;  with  a  designed  procrastination 
of  the  war,  from  motives  of  lucre  and  private  interest;  and  the 
next,  with  Quixotism,  knight-errantry,  and  exceeding  the  in- 
structions under  which  they  were  to  act.     He  turned  again  to 
the  intended  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
and  assured  his  lordship,  that  if  his  plan  was  a  fair,  open  one, 
founded  in  justice  and  good  policy,  and  warranted  by  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  he  would  venture  to  answer  for 
his  side  of  the  House^  that  it  would  meet  with  their  most 
hearty  concurrence.     He  feared  it  would  not   answer   this 
description;  because  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded,  unless  the 
idea  rf  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  meanness  were- inseparable,  that 
the  same  men  who  had  rejected  the  most  humble  petitions  and 
dutiful  remonstrances  with  haughtiness  and  contempt,  couli 
ever  consent  to  hold  out  any  plan  which  was  meant  to  secure 
those  rights  which  they  had  all  along  attenipted  to  annihilate 
by  the  sword,  thereby  adding  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  oppres- 
sion and  injustice.     He  then  read  his  several  Resolutions, 
which  amounted  to  twelve  in  number ;  and  which  stated,  that 
there  was  such  a  number  of  troc^s  in  America  in  1774^  ^ 
vox..  I.  I 
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many  s^nt  in  1775,  total  of  that  year,  and  so  on  ivitb  1776 
^d  1777,  which  ought,  on  the  whole,  in  the  latter  year,  to 
have  amounted  to  48,000  effective  men;  that  by  the  last  re- 
turns, foreigners  and  British  included,  they  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  28,000,  consequently  the  loss  was  20,000  meiL 
Whence  he  drew  this  conclusion,  that  if  with  such  a  number 
of  troops  so  little  pould  be  done,  it  was  clear,  that  the  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  either  to  terrify  the  Americans  into  obedience, 
Or  to  subdue  them,  was  impracticable.  His  first  Resolution 
moved  was,  "  That  it  appears  to  this  Committee,  that  in  the 
year  1 774,  the  whole  of  the  land  forces  serving  in  North  Ame- 
rica 4id  not  amount  to  more  than  6,864  efPective  m^n,  oificei;^ 
included," 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Barrington  the  secretary  at 
war,  Lord  North,  and  Lord  Nugent,  and  supported  by  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Colonel  Barre.  Lord  Nugent  moved, 
**  That  the  Chairman  report  progress ;  upon  which  the  Committee 
divided:  Yeas  263:  Noes  149.  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  conse* 
quently  lost. 


Lord  North's  Propositions  for  Conciliation  with     i 
America.  i 

I 
February  17.  I 

THIS  day  Lord  North  submitted  to  the  House  a  new  plan  of 
conciliation  with  the  American  colonies.  In  introducing  this 
measure,  he  took  occasion  to  state,  that  he  had  been  uniformly 
disposed  to  peace.  The  coercive  Acts  appeared  necessary  when 
they  were  proposed,  but  finding  them  unproductive  of  the  intended 
effect,  he  essayed  conciliatory  measures,  before  the  sword  was  un- 
sheathed. He  then  thought  (nor  was  his  opinion  changed)  those 
propositions  capable  of  forming  the  happiest,  most  equitable,  and 
most  lasting  bond  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies ;  but  by  a  variety  of  discussions,  a  plan  originally  clear  and 
simple,  was  made  to  appear  so  obscure  as  to  go  danuied  to  Ame- 
rica. Congress  conceived,  or  took  occasion  to  represent  it  as  a 
scheme  for  sowing  divisions,  and  introducing  a  worse  species  oi 
taxation  than  had  previously  existed,  and  accordingly  rejected  it* 
He  never  expected  to  derive  any  considerable  revenue  from  Ame- 
rica ;  in  his  opinion  they  shoula  contribute  in  a  very  low  propor- 
tion to  the  expences  of  the  state.  Few  taxes  would  prove  worth 
the  charge  oi^  collection;  even  the  Stamp  Act,  the  most  judicious 
«]id  most  highly  estimated,  would  not  have  produced  a  considers' 
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ble  revenue :  a  confedtracy  against  the  use  of  stamps  ^oiild  have 
annihilated  the  produce,  while  it  increased  the  confusions  of  the 
country.     He  found  America  already  tdxed,  when  he  unfortunately 
came  into  administration.  ^  The  Act,  enabling  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  send  teas  with  the  drawback  of  the  whole  duty,  was  a  re- 
lief instead  of  an  oppression ;  but  the  disaffected,  and  those  engaged 
in  contraband  trade,  endeavoured  to  represent  it  as  a  monopoly. 
He  never  intended  taxsCtion  in  the  last  Tea  Act,  nor  in  the  conci-^ 
liatory  proposition,  but  as  a  medium  of  union  and  concord ;  his  pre^ 
sent  proposition  would  therefore  be  found  consistent  with  his  fornier 
conduct.     One  of  the  bills  he  designed  to  move  would  quiet  Ame» 
rica  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  dispel  all  fears,  real  or  pretended^ 
that  parliament  would  attempt  to  tax  them  again,  and  annul  the 
right  itself,  so  far  as  it  regarded  revenue.   The  Americans  had  de- 
sired a  repeal  of  all  the  Acts  passed  since  1 763  :  were  this  requisi- 
tion granted  in  its  fuU  extent^  several  statutes,  highly  beneficial  to 
themselves,  granting  bounties  and  premiums,  or  relaxing  former 
grievous  regulations,  must  be  rescinded.   The  late  Acts  which  ori« 
ginated  in  |iie  quarrel  should  cease  with  it;  and  cpmmissionefs 
should  be  authorized  to  adjust,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  all  othei* 
disputes.     The  powers  granted  to  former  commissioners  had  been 
considered  more  limited  than  in  reality  they  were:  he  should  take 
care  now  to  be  explicit,  granting  full  authority  to  discuss  and  con- 
clude every  point,  treating  with  the  Congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal 
body,  and  would  so  far  give  it  authenticity  as  if  its  acts  and  con- 
cessions would  bind  all  America.     They  should  be  empowered  to 
treat  with  provincial  assemblies  as  at  present  constituted,  and  with 
individuals  in  their  actual  civil  capacities,  or  military  commands; 
with  General  Washington  or  any  other  officer :  they  might  sus- 
pend hostilities;  intermit  the  operation  of  laws;  grant  par^ons^ 
immunities,  and  rewards ;  restore  to  colonies  their  ancient  consti- 
tutions ;  and  nominate  governors,  council,  judges,  and  magistrates, 
tfll  the  King's  further  pleasure  should  be  known.     A  renunciation 
of  independence  would  not  be  insisted  on  till  the  treaty  had  re- 
ceived final  ratification  by  the  King  and  parliament.     The  com- 
missioners should  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  a  reasonable  and, 
moderate  contribution  towards  the  common  defence  of  the  empire, 
when  re-united :  t)ut  to  obviate  every  pretence  against  terminating 
this  unhappy  difference,  the  contribution  should  not  be  insisted  on 
as  a  sine  qua  nofi  of  the  treaty.     If  such  had  always  been  his  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  taxation  and  peace,  why,  it  would  be  asked, 
had  he  not  made  the  proposition  at  a  mqre  early  period  ?  His  opinion 
had  ever  been  that  the  moment  of  victory  was  the  proper  time  for 
offering  terms,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  he  had  declared 
those  sentiments ;  he  then  thought  the  victories  obtained  by  Sir 
William  Howe  more  decisive,  and  was  unacquainted  with  General 
Burgoyne's  misfortune.     These  terms  were  in  substance  the  same 
he  would  offer  in  the  height  of  victory;  he  saw  no  reason  for  pro- 
tracting the  war,  the  effesion  of  blood,  and  the  immoderate  ex- 
pence,  and  therefore  now  offered  the  same  propositions.     The 
events  of  war  had  not  corresponded  with  his  expectations ;  but  his 
concessions  were  from  reason  and  propriety,  not  necessity.     £ng- 
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land  was  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  the  l^ar  much  longer;  neif 
armies  could  easily  be  raised^  the  navy  was  ^ever  in  greater  strength/ 
and  the  revenue  very  little  sunk.  With  ^liese  observations  he  sub- 
mitted the  whole  plan,  together  with  tbi  propriety  of  his  past  and 
present  conduct,  to  the  judgment  of  the  JBouse  *. — As  soon  as  th« 
minister  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said,  that  he  could  not  refuse  his  assent 
to  the  propositions  made  by  the  noble  lord;  that  he  was  very 
fflad  to  find  that  they  were,  in  the  main,  so  ample  and  satis- 
fiictory,  "^and  that  he  believed  they  would  be  su^orted  by  all 
those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act  iTiat  they  did 
not  materially  differ  from  those  which  had  been  made  by  an 
hondurable  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Burke)  about  three  years  ago; 
that  the  very  same  arguments  which  had  been  used  by  the 
minority,  and  very  nearly  in  the  same  words,  were  used  by 
the  noble  lord  upon  this  occasion. '  He  was  glad  to  find,  that 
the  noble  lord  had  wholly  relinquished  the  right  of  taxation, 
as  this  was  a  fundamental  point;  he  was  glao,  also,  that  he 
had  declared  his  intention  of  giving  the  commissioners  power 
to  restore  the  charter  of  Massachuset's  Bay;  for,  giving  the 
satisfaction  which  the  noble  lord  proposed,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  parliament  to  give  the  same  security,  with  regard  to 
charters,  which  it  had  given  with  regard  to  taxation ;  mat  the 
Americans  were  fiill  as  jealous  of  the  rights  of  their  assem- 
blies, as  of  taxation;  and  their  chief  objection  to  the  latter  was 
its  tendency  to  affect  the  former. 


'  *  ''  A  dull  melancholy  silence  for  some  time  succeeded  to  this  speech.  It 
had  been  heard  with  profound  attention,  but  without  a  single  mark  of  s^ 
probation  to  any  part,  from  any  description  of  men,  or  any  particular  man 
m  the  House.  Astonishment,  dejection,  and  fea^,  overclouded  the  whole 
assembly.  Although  the  minister  had  declared,  that  the  sentiments  he 
expressed  that  day  had  been  those  which  he  always  entertained,  it  is  certain, 
ihat  few  or  none  had  understood  hun  in  that  manner;  and. he  had  been 
represented  to  the  nation  at  lai^e,  as  the  person  in  it  the  most  tenacious  d 
those  parliamentary  rights  which  he  now  proposed  to  resign,  and  the  most 
remote  from  the  submissions  which  he  now  proposed  to  make.  It  was 
generally  therefore  concluded,  that  something  more  extraordinary  and 
alarming  had  happened  than  yet  appeared,  which  was  of  force  to  pro- 
duce such  an  apparent  change  m  measures,  principles,  and  arguments.  It 
was  thought  by  many  at  that  time,  that  if  the  Opposition  had  then  pressed 
him,  and  joined  with  the  war  party  which  had  hitherto  supported  th« 
minbter,  but  which  was  now  disgusted  and  mortified  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  bills  would  have  been  lost.  But,  in  fact,  they  took  such  a  hearty  part 
with  the  minister,  only  endeavouring  to  make  such  alterations  in,  or  addi- 
tions to,  the  bills,  as  might  increase  their  eligibility,  or  extend  their  effect, 
tliat  no  appearance  of  party  remained ;  and  some  of  his  complaining  friend) 
Texatiously  congratidated  him  on  his  new  allies.  These  new  allies,  how* 
ever,  though  they  supported  his  measuros,  shewed  no  mercy  to  his  conduct" 
Annual  R^ter. 
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He  wi^ed  that  this  concession  had^been  made  more  earij, 
and  upon  principles  more  respectful  to  parliament.  To  tell 
them,  that  if  they  were  deceived,  they  had  deceived  them- 
selves, was  neither  kind  nor  civil  to  an  assembly,  which,  for  so 
many  years,  had  relied  upon  the  noble  lord  with  such  unre-^ 
feerved  confidence;  that  all  public  bodies,  like  the  House  of 
Commons,  must  give  a  large  confidence  to  persons  in  office ;  and 
their  only  method  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  that  confidence 
Was  to  punish  those  who  had  misinformed  them  concerning 
the  true  state  of  their  affairs,  or  conducted  them  with  negli- 
gence, ignorance,  or  incapacity;  that  the  noble  lord's  argu- 
ments upon  this  subject  might  be  all  collected  into  one  pomt^ 
his  excuses  all  reduced  into  one  apology, — ^his  total  ignorance. 
The  noble  lord  hoped  and  was  disappointed.  He  expected 
a  great  deal,  and  found  little  to  answer  his  expectations.  He 
thought  America  would  have  submitted  to  his  laws,  and  they 
resisted  them.  He  thought  they  would  have  submitted  to  hii^ 
annies,  and  they  were  beaten  by  inferior  numbers.  He  made 
conciliatory  propositions,  and  he  thought  they  would  succeed, 
but  they  were  rejected.  He  appointea  commissioners  to  make 
peace,  and  he  thought  they  had  powers,  but  he  found  they 
could  not  make  peace,  and  nobody  believed  that  they  had  any 
powers.  That  he  had  said  many  such  things  as  he  had  thought 
fit  in  his  conciliatory  proposition ;  he  thought  it  a  proper 
mode  of  quieting  the  Americans  upon  the  affair  of  taxation. 
K  any  gentleman  would  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading 
that  proposition,  he  would  find  not  one  word  of  it  correspond- 
ent to  the  representation  make  of  it  by  its  fraiiier.  That  the 
short  account  of  it  was,  that  the  noble  lord  in  that  proposition 
assured  the  colonies,  that  when  parliament  had  taxed  them  as 
much  as  they  thought  proper,  they  would  tax  them  no  more. 
He  would  vote  for  the  present  proposition,  because  it  was 
much  more  clear  and  satisfactory;  for  necessity  had  forced  the 
noble  lord  to  speak  plain. 

But  if  the  concession  should  be  found  ample  enough,  and 
should  be  found  to  come  too  late,  what  punishment  woidd  be 
sufiScient  for  those  who  adjourned  parliament,  in  order  to 
make  a  proposition,  of  concession,  and  then  had  neglected  to 
do  it  until  France  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  uidepend- 
ent  states  of  America?  He  said  he  could  answer  with  cer- 
tainty for  the  truth  of  his  information ;  it  was  no  li^ht  matter, 
and  pame  from  no  contemptible  authority;  he  therefore  wished 
that  the  mkiistry  would  give  the  House  satis&ction  on  this 
interesting  point,  Whether  they  knew  any  thing  of  this  treaty, 
and  wheUier  they  had  not  been  informed  previously  to  the 
vuking  of  their  proposition,  of  a  treaty  which  would  make 
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that  proposition  as  useless  to  the  peace,  as  it  was  humiliating 
to  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Lord  North  moved,  i.  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  His  Majesty  to  appoint  Com- 
\nissioners  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting 
the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations, 
and  provinces  of  North  America.  2.  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  declaring  the  intentions  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  imposing  taxes 
within  His  Majesty's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations,  in  North 
America."    Which  were  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


Mr.  George  Grenville's  Motion  respecting  a  Treaty 
BETWEEN  France  and  the. revolted  Colonies  in  North 
America. 

March  i6. 

MR.  George  Grenville  moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  desire  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all 
communications  from  His  Majesty's  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  or  the  French  ambassador  at  this  court,  touching  any 
treaty  of  alliance,  confederacy,  or  commerce,  entered  into  between 
the  court  of  France,  and  the  revolted  colonies  in  North  America." 
Mr.  Burke  warmly  seconded  the  motion.  The  present  situation  of 
our  affairs  he  declared  to  be  to  the  last  degree  desperate.  The 
stocks,  the  political  pulse  of  the  nation,  were  so  low,  that  they 
plainly  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the  state ;  they  were  already 
sunk  as  much  as  in  times  of  foreign  war ;  and  afforded  the  most 
gloomy  prospect.  Sunk  as  the  nation  was,  robbed  of  her  treasures, 
injured  in  hen  honour,  she  had  a  right  to  take  every  step  that  could 
lead  her  to  a  discovery  of  the  counsels,  and  of  the  persons  who 
had  given  them,  by  which  she  had  been  reduced  from  the  pinnacle 
of  honour  and  power,  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  wretchedness  and 
disgrace. 

IVfr.  Fox  took  a  retrospect  of  the  various  measures  which 
liad  been  adopted  by  the  present  administration,  and  pointed 
out  the  causes  to  which  their  failure  ought  to  be  attributed. 
He  insisted  that  the  ignorance  of  the  ministry  was  the  source 
of  our  misfortunes ;  and  from  their  incapacity  to  conduct  a 
war  with  the  poor,  pitiful  provinces  of  America,  as  he  affected 
to  call  them,  he  inferred,  that  the  complicated  business  of  ^ 
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foreign  war  with  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Christendom 
must  of  course  so  far  transcend  their  abilities,  that  the  nation 
must  absolutely  be  undone  if  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
to  continue  in  their  hands.  Melancholy  as  was  the  prospect 
that  a  war  afforded  us,  it  would  have  this  good  effect ;  that  it 
would  rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  they  had  been 
made  to  suffer,  by  being  made  to  feel  at  once  all  those  cala- 
mities, for  which  the  ministry  had  prepared  them  by  degrees, 
by  their  destructive  measures,  which,  though  they  did  not 
precipitate  the  nation  into  a  foreign  war,  had,  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess, inevitably  brought  it  on.  The  House  had  been  made  to 
act  a  fool's  pai't.  Conciliatory  bills  had  been  passed,  and 
commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Americans,  even 
after  they  had  been  acknowledged  an  independent  state  by 
France.  Ignorance  of  such  a  circumstance  was  unpardonable; 
and  the  contempt  which  it  served  to  bring  on  the  House 
called  aloud  for  resentment.  Ministers,  he  said,  could  never 
execute  their  duty  to  their  country,  nor  counteract  the  schemes 
of  her  enemies,  if  they  did  not  procure  intelligience  of  the 
measures  adopted  for  our  annoyance.  He  asked  the  House, 
if  a  set  of  men  ought  to  be  any  longer  trusted  with  the  reins 
of  government,  Who  received  the  first  positive  assurance  of  a 
treaty  concluded  by  France  and  America,  from  the  French 
ambassador  ?  Their  supineness,  folly,  and  ignoi*ance,  in  that 
one  instance,  sufficiently  proved  them  to  be  unworthy  of  their 
employments^  But  to  declare  them  only  unworthy  would  not 
be  doing  sufficient  justice  to  the  people :  the  violators  of  whose 
rights,  and  the  despoilers  of  whose  property  the  parliament 
was  bound  to  punish :  they  should  likewise  be  made  to  account 
for  the  injuries  done  their  country:  the  only  means  of  detei**- 
niining  the  quantum  of  guilt,  and  where  it  particularly  lay, 
could  not  be  well  ascertained  without  the  papers  in  question : 
he  therefore  wished  strongly  to  support  the  motion. 

'  Lord  North  moved  the  previous  question,  giving  as  a  reason, 
that  the  exposure  of  the  papers  deihanded  would  be  a  most  unpar- 
donable and  pernicious  act  of  treachery  to  those,  who,  at  the 
greatest  risk,  had  communicated  secret  intelligence  to  government. 
Mr.  Grenville  offered  to  prevent  an  effect  which  he  abhorred,  by 
inserting  the  words,  "  or  extracts,"  after  copies,  in  the  motion ; 
but  the  minister  insisted  that  no  amendment  could  be  received 
after  the  previous  question  had  been  moved.  This  conduct  waS, 
however,  reprobated  with  so  much  indignation  on  the  other  side, 
and  represented  as  an  act  of  quibbling  and  chicane,  so  unworthy 
of,  and  unfitting  for,  that  place,  that  the  minister  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion, and  the  amendment  was  received.  The  previous  question 
being  then  again  moved,  the  House  divided : 
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Tellers.  Tellers. 

•v»*o  f  Mr.Grenville7  ,^,     ^^„„  JMr.  C.  Townshendl  ^,, 
^^^^Mr.  Baker     T 46--Noes  |  g.^  ^^^^  ^^^p^^    j  231. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mb.  Fox's  Motion  relative  to  the  Failure  of  thb 
Expedition  from  Canada. 


> 


March  19. 


THE  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  recent  expedition  from  Canada 
was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Fox,  The  papers  which  he  had  moved  for, 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.     He  stated  the  plan  of  the  expedition  a$ 
wrong  and  impracticable;  not  being  directed  to  any  point,  nor 
in  any  sense  the  right  way.     Though  the  minister  of  the 
.American  department  (Lord  George  Germain)  might  say, 
and  he  imderstood  did  say,  that  he  took  the  idea  and  the  plan 
from  General  Burgoyne;  yet  he  would  venture  to  affirm  the 
contrary.     The  plan  was  not  General  Burgoyne's ;  it  differed 
from  General  Burcoyne's ;  and  wherever  it  did  so,  it  blun- 
dered.    This  expedition  was  not  a  plan  of  diversion  in  our 
fiivour,  but  a  diversion  against  ourselves,  by  separating  that 
force  which  ought  to  have  been  united  to  one  point,  that  of 
dispersing  the  r^bel  army;  instead  of  which,  it  left  General 
Howe  too  weak,  upon  the  plan  the  noble  lord  suggested  to 
him ;  and  sent  General  Burgoyne,  with  a  still  lesser  army, 
to  a  placQ  where  the  enemy  were  much  stronger.     He  said 
this  only  for  the  i^e  of  argument,  to  shew  that  the  measure 
was  originally  wrong  in   the  design ;  and  added,  that  he 
should  move  something  on  this  point     But  the  matter  upon 
which  he  should  make  his  present  motion,  was  that  part  of 
the  execution  which  belonged  to  the  minister,not  to  tlie  officers. 
The  principal,  and  indeed  sole  design,  of  sending  General 
Burgoyne  from  Canada,  was  that  he  might  force  his  way  to 
Albany,  and  make  a  junction  with  General  Howe.     This  was 
a  plan  of  co-operation,  in  the  execution  of  which  two  parties 
were  concerned,  but  orders  had  been  given  only  to  one  party; 
.the.  other  party  was  left  ignorant  ot  the  design.     This  ap- 
peared from  the  minister's  letters  to  the  commandei%  and 
from  the  commanders'  letters  to  each  other.      It  was  like 
intending  two  men  to  meet  at  one  place^  but  giving  orden 
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only  to  one  to  go  there ;  and  then  blaming  the  execatiofiy 
because  the  other,  who  did  not  know  he  was  to  go  there,  did 
not  meet  him ;  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  acquainted  the 
person  with  whom  the  orders  lay,  that  he  was  going  another 
way.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  insisted,  that  the  whole  dis- 
concertion and  failure  of  General  Burgoyne's  expedition  was 
owing  either  to  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  t;he  secretary 
of  state  who  had  the  direction  of  it ;  by  which  one  of  his 
majesty's  armies  had  been  cut  o£P,  and  in  consequence  of  it 
thirteen  provinces  had  been  lost,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  this 
country.  He  moved,  that  the  committee  should  come  to 
three  resolutions,  which  were  in  substance,  that  the  plan  of 
the  expedition  from  Canada  had  been  ill  concerted;  that, 
from  the  measures  adopted,  it  was  impossible  it  should  suc- 
ceed ;  and  that  the  instructions  sent  to  General  Howe  to  co- 
operate with  General  Burgoyne  had  not  been  such  as  were 
necessary  to  insure  success  to  the  latter.  After  which,  he 
said,  he  should  offer  a  fourth  resolution  of  censure  upon  Lord 
George  Germain. 

This  motion  brought  on  the  longest  debate  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  session.     Mr.  Fox  was  thou|ht  to  have  transcended  his 
customary  style  of  exertion :  and  his  friends  by  no  means  lost  any 
ground  in  their  support.     On  the  other  side,  the  ground  of  impro- 
priety, in  bringing  in  the  business  during  the  absence  of  those 
generals,  who,  until  the  contrary  was  established,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  principal  parties  in  the  charge,  was  again  tak^n.    Tliat 
there  had  been  a  fault,  and  a  great  one,  somewhere,  was  univer- 
sally allowed.     A  whole  army  had  been  lost.     The  nature  and  for- 
tune of  the  war  thereby  totallpr  changed.     A  new,  and  most  dan- 
gerous foreign  war  was  the  unmediate  consequence ;  the  loss  of 
America,  and  even  more,  might  possibly  be  the  final.     The  causes 
that  led  to  such^a  series  of  fatal  consequences,  they  said,  required 
undoubtedly  the  strictest  investigation ;  and  the   fault,  wherever  ^ 
it  lay,  might  demand  even  more  than  censure.     But  the  gene- 
ral acknowledgment  of  a  fault  or  crime  could  by  no  means  imply 
the  minister  to  be  the  guilty  person ;  nor  could  the  enquiry  be  pro- 
l^rly  conducted,  nor  the  charge  fixed  as  justice  directed,  untUall 
the  parties  were  present,  and  all  the  evidence.    The  direct  charges 
made  against  the  American  minister  by  the  Oppositicm,  however, 
iiecessarily  called  forth  some  direct  defence ;  and  no  pains  were 
omitted  to  shew,  that  the  northern  expedition  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  wise  and  necessary  measure ;  that  it  was  capable  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  design  evidently  practicable ;  and  that  Lord  George 
Oermain  had  omitted  nothing  which  could  be  done  by  an  attentive 
"Mnigter  to  insure  its  success.     They  ^o  endeavoured  much  to 
controvert  a  point  insisted  on  by  the  Opposition,  that  Genl^ral 
Burgoyne's  orders  were  peremptory  with  respect  to  his  advancing 
to  Albany.     They  said,  that  however  peremptory  the  letter  of 
^tructions  might  appear^  ^  discretionary  latitude  of  conduct,  to 
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be  regulated  by  circumstances  and  events,  was  9lw$y%  necessarily 
implied  and  understood.  The  question  being  at  length  put,  the 
first  resolution  was  rejected  upon  a  division,  by  164  to  44.  The 
event  of  this  division  was  resented  by  Mr.  Fox,  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  warmth,  and  an  appearance  of  the  highest  indignation. 
He  not  only  declared  that  he  would  not  propose  another  motion, 
but,  taking  the  resolution  of  censure  out  of  his  pocket,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  and  immediately  quitted  the  House.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox 
was  ^one,  the  Solicitor  General  moved,  <<  That  it  does  not  appear 
to  this  Committee,  that  the  failure  of  the  Expeditioh  from  Canada 
arose  from  any  neglect  in  the  Secretary  of  State."  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  tl^e  Committee,  but  was  never  reported  to  the 
House." 


Mr.  Powys^s  Motion  for  declaring  the  Americans 
Independent. 

April  10. 

IN  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Powys,  after 
a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  maintained,  that  from  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  great 
expence  into  which  the  American  war  had  plunged  it,  nothing 
could  be  more  necessary  to  us  than  peace  with  America,  moved, 
"  That  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with 
America  be  enlarged ;  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  declare  the 
Americans  absolutely,  and  for  ever  independent," 

Mr.  Fox  said»  he  had  formed  a  decided  opinion  upon  the 
present  question,  and  if  he  should  happen  to  differ  in  his 
sentiments  &om  a  venerable  character,  whom  'he  honoured 
and  revered,  (Lord  Chatham,)  the  conunittee  would  give  him 
credit  that  no  early  prejudice,  no  infant  pique,  directed  his 
Judgment,  or  influenced  his  mind.  He  had  considered  this 
natter,  abstracted  firom  every  other  object,  and  hjs  judg- 
ment was  formed  upon  logical,  as  well  as  natural  reasoning 
Bod  deduction.  The  dependency  of  America  he  thought  it 
iMfipossible,  from  our  situation,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  object,  for  us  to  regain.  She  had  joined  with  France  in 
an  amicable  and  commercial  treaty.  The  latter  had  recog* 
nized  her  independency,  and  both  were  bound  in  gratitude 
to  de&nd  one  another^  against  our  resentm^it  on  the  one 
ImoAj  or  our  atten^  to  break  it  on  the  other.  If  by  con- 
tmmm  or  coercion  we  attempted  to  recover  the  depeodency 
^  AiBeriea^  we  Aould  have  the  powerd  of  France  and  Ame- 
rica^ and  perhaps  Spaht^  to  eneoimter  with.    If  we  attempted 
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to  punish-  France  for  recoffniring  the  independency  o£  Ame- 
rica, America  would  join  her,  and  we  should  have,  in  either 
case,  two,  if  not  three  powers  to  combat  with.  It  was  pro- 
bable, that  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  would  j6in  in  the 
recognizance.  Gratitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  obligation  on 
the  other,  would  unite  them  in  one  bond,  and  we  should 
experience  the  joint  efforts  of  all,  if  we  attacked  one.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  committee  agreed  to  the  motion,  and  thereby 
recognized  the  independency  of  America,  we  should  be  no 
longer  bound  to  punish  the  European  powers,  who  had 
already,  or  who  might  do  the  same;  and  we  should  probably 
secure  a  larger  share  of  the  cominerce  of  the  Americans,  by  a 
perpetual  alliance  on  a  foederal  foundation,  than  on  a  nominal 
dependence. 

He  could  not  avoid  lamenting  the  language  at  present  used 
,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  namely,  that  the  Americans  were 
not  generally  inclinecl  to   independence.      Now,  could  aay 
thing  be  more  distant  from  probabiUty  ?     Had  we  not  seen 
proof  upon  proof  >  exhibited  to  the  contrary  ?     Had  not  the 
provinces,  one  and  all,  entered  into  the  most  solemn  bond 
not  to  depart  from,  or  rescind  their  vote  of  independency; 
and  had  not  even  thousands  of  them,  in   the  province   of 
Carolina,  as  well  as  in  others,  taken  an  oath  before  Heaven, 
to  maintain  it  ?     The  Congress  and  the  people  were  the  same. 
Distinct  opinions,  party  distractions,  and  disunited  interests, 
had  not  been  formed  in  America,  with  regard  to  the  great 
point  in  which,  by  their  unanimity,  they  had  succeeded.     He 
laughed  to  hear  the  contrary  asserted;  but  he  hc^ed  sincerely 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  near  him,  (Governor  John- 
stone,) and  the  other  commissioners,  had  more  solid  grounds 
to  go  upon,  and  more  rational  hopes  of  success.     He  viewed 
the  dependency  of  America  as  a  matter  of  very  little  moment 
to  any  part  of  this  coimtry,,  other  than  the  minister  and  his 
dependants.     He  understood  that  the   appointment  of  go* 
vernors,  and  other  officers  by  the  crown,  W£is  an  object  of 
their  contemplation,  and  one  which  they  esteemed  of  great 
CQ&sequence. ,  It  was  meant,  he  supposed,  as  an  addition  to 
the  weight  in  the  scale  of  government,  and  this  circumstanco 
deserved  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House*     The  three 
estates  of  parliament  could  no  longer  be  the  security  and 
defence  of  our  constitution,  than  while  they  remained  in  an 
equipoise  with  regard  to  one  another.     If  one  prepdndeinttedy 
the  executive  over  the  l^islative^  or  the  legislative  over  the 
executive,  the  superstructure  must  falL     It  was  a  melanchdiy^ 
bat  a  certain  truths  that  the  power  of  the  executive  had  hem 
g^ualiy  exerting  itself  to  a  predominancy  for  seme  yeara 
put,  and  its  growth  was  already  dangerous  to  our  constkii# 
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tional  existence.  The  fiirdier  advantage  that  would  be  thniwft 
into  the  scale,  by  the  weight  of  America,  would  give  msr' 
turity  to  its  growth,  and  perpetual  dominion  to  it  over  the 
legislative;  because,  by  the  exemption  froiu  taxation,  no  de- 
gree of  weight  whatever  was  added  to  the  legislative  state. 
Taxes  were  so  far  necessary  to  our  constitution,  seeing  that 
they  engaged  the  people  narrowly  to  watch  and  resist  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  Their  lives  and  properties  could 
only  be  in  danger  when  the  crown  became  despotic.  A  se- 
curity against  that  danger  destroyed  their  fears;  and  not 
being  concerned  in  the  advancement  or  depression  of  the 
crown,  they  did  not  regard  its  progress.  Good  God !  -then, 
could  Britons  with  their  eyes  open,  and,  sensible  of  the  dan* 
ger  arising  from  the  predominancy  of  the  executive  power, 
wilfully  throw  so  great  an  addition  of  strength  into  it,  as  the 
power  of  appointing  the  officers  to  the  government  of  Ame- 
rica must  necessarily  create?  Had  we  not  appointments^ 
douceurs,  sinecures,  pensions,  tides,  baubles,  anc^  secret- 
service  money  enough  already?  Did  not  the  creatures  of 
government  swarm  in  every  department,  and  must  we  add 
to  their  number? 

HLe  could  not  see  that  American  independency  would  so 
soon  rise  as  the  honourable  gentleman  imagined,  to  maritime 
pre-eminence.  The  Americans  could  have  no  inducement  to 
hunt  for  territory  abroad,  when  what  they  quietly  possessed 
would  be  more  than  they  could  occupy  and  cultivate.  They 
would  find  the  advantages  of  conquest  unequal  to  those  of 
agriculture;  and  remembering  that  man  had  naturally  a  pre* 
duection  for  the  enjoyment  of  landed  property,  they  would 
find  it  impossible,  in  a  country  where  land  wias  to  be  had  for 
nothing,  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  manufacture  and  conmierce 
Every  American,  more  or  less,  would  become  the  tiller  and 
planter,  and  the  country  might,  in  some  future  and  distant 
period,  be  the  Arcadia,  but  it  could  never  be  the  Britain  <^ 
the  world. 

He  reverted  to  the  arguments  of  an  honourable  gendemait 
near  him,  (Mr.  Pulteney,)  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  this 
country.  He  never  was  more  surprized  than  he  was  at  hear- 
ing a  man  of  sense  introduce  such  a  puerility.  The  inter- 
nal opulence  of  the  country  might  be  introduced  as  a  figure 
<^  shew,  to  delude  the  ignorant  into  an  extravagant  idea  of 
our  resources;  but  the  people  must  know  that  it  was  a  mere 
delusion.  If  we  were  reduced  to  such  an  anergency  as  to 
have  reference  to  the  fundamental  opulence^  so  mi^ht  our 
enemy;  and  comparing  the  one  resource  with  the  omer,  we 
must  adaiowledge  that  theirs,  in  that  respect,  was  treble  our 
own.    Our  natural  resourcesf  be  knew,  were  superior  to  those 
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of  our  enemy,  in  proportion  to  the  extait  of  country ;  but 
we  ought  to  remember,  that  theirs  were  capaUe  of  more  im- 
provements without  injuring  the  people  than  ours.  Would 
ministers  but  abcjish  the  extravagant  method  of  collecting 
their  revenues,  the  voluptuous  manner  of  expendiug  them, 
and  the^  enormous  extait  of  the  royal  expenditure,  what  a 
superiority,  in  point  of  revenue,  might  they  not  effect? 

He  condemned  the  Conciliatory  Acts  as  totally  inadequate 
to  the  object,  and  declared,  that  if  they  produced  any  good 
end,  he  diould  attribute  It  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  worthy  gentleman  (Governor  Johnstone)  who 
was  last  joined  in  the  commission.     He  hoped  the  committee 
would  consider  seriously  of  the  matter  before  them  t  there 
had  been  enough  of  treasure  fruitlessly  wasted ;  and  that  they 
might  not  waste  more  on  an  inadequate  commission,  he  begged 
them  to  extend^ its  powers,  and  thereby  secure  its  success. 
He  could  not  avoid  adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministry, 
in  regard  to  tlie  French  "  aggression."     He  knew  not  from 
whence  the  word  came,  but  he  supposed  it  meant  "  insult.** 
Himself  and  others  were  termed  pusillanimous,  because  they 
attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  rage,  that  rushed  from  the 
bosoms  of  the  ministry  on  that  occasion;  —  they  were  called 
pusillanimous,  becausis  they  were  calm;  but  could  they  not 
now,  with  double  energy,  send  back  the  term  on  those  men 
who  had  confessed  that  the  nation  was  insulted ;  who.  had 
made  the  King  and  the  parliament  of  England  confess  that 
they  were   insulted;   and  who,   for  a  whole  month,    had 
pocketed  the  insult,  without  preparing  to  punish  it,  or  taking 
a  sihgle  step  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  ?  He  begged  the 
committee  to  observe,  that  the  ministry,  conscious  of  their 
own  inability,  ■  were  obliged,  when  they  wanted  service  to  be ' 
performed,  to  call  to  their  assistance  the  very  men  who  had 
condemned  their  measures,   and  uniformly  despised  them. 
But  if  a  peace  was  to  be  negociated,  or  a  war  to  be  under- 
taken, (meaning  the  appointment  of  Governor  Johnstone  in 
the  one  case,  and  Admiral  Keppel  and  Lord  Amherst  in  the 
other,)  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  men  on  his  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Burke  supported  the  motion.  Mr.  Pulteney,  Governor  Johti' 
>tOQe,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  opposed  it*  Mr.  T.  Towtishend  thought 
the  motion  premature,  and  moved,  that  the  chairmaci  do  leave  the* 
^air;  which  wq»  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
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Mr.  Hartley's  Motion  against  the  Prorogation  of 
Parliament,  and  for  puiting  a  Stop  to  the  American 
War, 

3Iaj/  28. 

MR.  HARTLEY  moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty,  to  intreat  His  Majesty,  that  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  not  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  but  that  he 
will  suffer  tnem  to  continue  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
and  forwarding  the  measures  already  taken  for  the  restoration  of 
Peace  in  America;  and  that  they  may  be  in  readiness,  in  the 
present  critical  situation  and  prospect  of  public  afiairs,  to  pro- 
vide for  every  important  event  at  the  earliest  notice."  In  a  warm 
speech  which  General  Burgoyne  made  in  support  of  the  motion, 
he  advanced  matters  and  opinions  which  could  not  fail  of  being 
exceedingly  grating  to  the  ministers,  and  which  were  resented 
accordingly.  Particularly,  his  describing  them  as  totally  insuffi- 
cient and  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  public  a£&irs  in  the 
present  critical  and  dangerous  emergency.  To  the  general  know- 
todge  of  this  incapability,  he  attributed  the  diffidence,  despon- 
dency, and  consternation,  which  were  evident  among  a  great  part 
of  the  people ;  and  a  still  more  fatal  S3anptom,  he  said,  that  torpid 
indifference  to  our  impending  fate,  which  prevailed  ampng  a  yet 
greater  number. 

The  drift  of  the  general's  speech  was  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  the  motion,  in  order,  besides  other  great  objects, 
that  the  presence  of  parliament  might  restore  the  confidence,  and 
senew  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  and,  he  said,  that  if  the  King's 
ministers  should  take  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  and 
use  their  influence  for  its  rejection,  he  should  hold  them  to  be 
llie  opposers  of  national  spirit,  opposers  of  public  virtue,  and 
opposers  of  the  most  efficacious  means  to  save  their  country.  Mr. 
Rigby  said,  that  the  honourable  general  being  a  prisoner,  was  in  fact 
dead  to  all  civQ  as  well  as  military  purposes,  and,  as  such,  had  no 
right  to  speak,  much  less  to  vote  in  that  House.  He  then  threw 
some  degree  of  ridicule,  in  his  state  of  it,  upon  the  general's  appli- 
cation or  wish  for  a  trial.  The  honourable  gentleman,  he  said, 
knew,  when  he  desired  a  trial,  that  he  conld  not  be  tried ;  he  was 
upon  parole ;  he  was,  as  a  prisoner  under  that  parole,  not  at  liberty 
to  do  any  act  in  his  personal  capacity.  The  Solicitor  General, 
Mr.  Wedderbum,  took  the  same  ground  of  argument,  and  made 
it  an  object  of  serious  discussion.  In  a  speech,  fraught  with  ge* 
oeral  knowledge  and  ancient  learning,  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
from  the  example  of  Regulus,  in  3ie  Roman  history,  and  other 
precedents,  that  the  general  (the  convention  of  Saratoga  being 
now  broken)  was  merely  in  the  state  of  a  common  prisoner  of 
war;  and  that,  consequently,  he  was  not  sui  juris,  but  the  im- 
mediate property  of  another  power.  From  wnence  he  insisted, 
that  Uie  general,  imder  his  present  obligatlonsy  was  totally  in- 
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capable  of  exercising  any  civil  office,  incompetent  to  any  civil 
function,  and  incapable  of  bearing  arms  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  confessed  he  saw  the  greatest  reason  in  the  world ' 
for  adopting  the  measure  of  the  Address,-  and  not  one  against 
it.    Remembering  how  fatal  the  last  long  recess  had  been^ 
he  could  not  conceive  how  any  man,  in  the  least  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  could  think  of  trusting  again  to 
the  management  of  the  ministry.     At  the  very  instant,  when 
the  House  were  about  to  think  of  a  conciliatory  plan,  it  was 
adjourned  for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  in  that  &tal  time, 
what  was  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  ?  Though  diey  knew 
that  they  were  about  to  yield  up  every  thing  they  had  before 
denied,  and  by  the  intimation  of  which,  in  due  time,  they 
might  have  prevented  the  effects  that  had  ^Eisued,  yet  they 
never  made  the  least  intimation,  but  gave  time  for  France  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  every  hope  of  bringing  America 
back  to  dependency  was  lost  for  ever.     They  filled  up  that 
space  in  levying  armies,  without  the  knowledge  or  controul 
of  parliament,  and  for  that  reason,  truly,  we  vf&ce  to  trui^ 
them  again,  as  fully  and  implicitly  as  we  should  do  a  ma* 
jority  of  parliament.     Ready  on  all  occasions  as  tliat  mapi 
jority  was  to  obey  the  will  of  the  zninister,  inattaitive  and 
negligent  as  some,  and  dependent  as  most  of  them  were, 
yet  still  he  preferred  their  votes  and  meaaurea  to  lJ]iose  of 
the  a^inistration.     An  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that 
they  were  carrying  on  war  at  this  very  time,  to  the  best  of 
their  understandings,  against  France  and  Spain.     Looking 
back  to  their  conduct,  he  found  equal  reason  for  being  dis- 
pleased with  their  imderstandin^  here  too.     What  stroke 
had  they  struck;  or  what  active  enterprize  had  they  executed? 
They  had  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  and   they  had 
recalled  their  ambassador !  This  was  the  extent  of  what  their 
understandings  had  produced.     In  more  than  two  months 
they  had  been  able  to  execute  these  mighty  objects,  and  their 
understandings  assuredly  deserved  credit  for  the  happiness 
of  the  contrivance,  as  well  as  for  the  accomplishment  of  these- 
two  things.     It  was  said,  by  a  learned  gentleman,  that  his- 
majesty  had  it  in  his  power  to  convene  parliament  in  four- 
teen days;  but  so  he  had  after  an  adjournment;  and  it  was 
better  to  trust  to  adjournment,  in  this  case,  which  would  cer- 
tainly convene  us,  uian  to  a  prorogation,  which  might  not  do 
80.     "Aye,  but,"  said  the  learned  gentleman,  "  bj^'-^a  pro- 
rogation we  shall  have  a  new  session,  and  then  we  may  repeal 
the  Acts  of  the  present."     Then,  said  Mr.  Fox,  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded,  that  we  are  to  repeal  the  Acts  o£  the  present 
session.     Tbat  learned  gentlepaa  is.  the  key  to  the  cabinet  § 
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he  knows  the  secrets  of  state,  and  he  says  we  must,  in  the 
next  session,  probably  repeal* every  thing  we  have  done  in 
the  present;  he  knows  that  the  propositions  of  peace  will 
not  be  accepted ;.  he  is  not  sanguine  enough,  to  flatter  him- 
self that  they  will;  he  knows  that  the  plan  is  inadequate; 
the  concessions,  however  humiliating,  not  sufficient ;  we  have 
brought  ourselves  so  low,  that  kneeling  before  them,  with 
concession  in  our  hs^ds,  cannot  procure  us  the  peace  we  past 
for,  and  we  must  repeal  them  before  we  sijcceed.  I  agree 
with  the  learned  gentleman,  that  the  plan  we  have  proposed 
is  inadequate :  but  if  in  the  present  session  we  cannot  repeal, 
we  may  vary ;  and  as  we  do  not  mean  to  restrain  the  Ame- 
ricans in  any  degree,  the  variation  that  may  be  necessary  will 
be  in  our  power.  —  The  situation  of  his  honourable  friend 
(General  Burgojme)  was  an  incentive  towards  continuing  the 
session,  of  the  most  powerful  nature.  The  honourable  ge- 
neral was  unfortunate, — singularly  unfortunate;  and  it  was 
ihe  business  of  the  House  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  his 
misfortune,  and  charge  them  on  the  true  author,  whoever 
he  might  be.  It  was  to  his  honourable  friend  a  matter  of 
consoktion,  though  he  knew  him  too  well  to  suspect  that  be 
preferred  private  consolation  to  the  good  of  his  country;  yet, 
be  said,  it  might  console  him  to  think,  that  he  was  not  the 
only  ui]£)rtunate  man  who  had  served  the  present  adminis- 
tration. It  was  the  lot  of  every  man  who  had  served  them 
to  be  unfortunate.  Every  officer  in  America  was  an  instance 
of  the  fact  General  Gage  had  not  reaped  any  laurels  in 
)heir  service,  nor  had  Admiral  Graves  any  reason  to  rejoice 
at  his  success.  Sir  William  Howe  had  not  escaped  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  overtaken  their  servants;  though  crowned 
with  repeated  conquests,  he  had  lost  by  his  success.  Lord 
Howe's  character  could  not  be  much  hurt  by  their  insinua- 
tions, rancorous  as  they  had  been;  but  he  had  gained  no 
^ditional  honour  from  his  exploits  in  their  service.  The 
manner  in  which  the  other  gallant  officer,  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
had  been  treated,  needed  no  comment;  it  was  upon  record, 
and  would  stand  an  example  in  future,  for  the  instruction  of 
all  those  who  might  be  hazardous  enough  to  attempt  to  s^re 
their  country,  under  the  auspices  of  men  who  were  obliged 
to  cover  their  ignorance  and  inability,  and  screen  themselves 
from  ignominy  and  contempt,  by  throwing  blame  upon  the 
men  who  were  unwise  enough  to  act  as  they  were  instructed. 
The  concealment  of  intelligence  delivered  to  them,  under 
i^ny  form,  was  criminal  to  the  highest  degree,  when  the  cha- 
racter of  a  soldier  .depended  upon  the  disclosure.  He  knew 
not  how  to  speak  of  their  conduct  and  preserve  his  temper. 
He  wondered  how  the  people  could  hear  of  ity  and  withhold 
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their  resentment.  He  could  not  avoid  adverting  to  a  cir-i 
cumstance,  which  he  confessed  was  new  to  him.  It  was  a 
subject  of  praise  to  a'lioble  lord,  whose  ingenuity  he  seldom 
had  cause  to  applaud ;  just,  however,  to  merit  in  every  in- 
stance,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  it  in  this ;  where  invention 
was  so  rare,  it  was  politic  to  cherish  the  first  appearance  of 
it.  A  timely  attention  might  promote  its  growth,  as  good 
husbandry  and  careful  cultivation,  made  even  a  barren  soil  ^ 
fruitfid.  TTie  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  most  inge-% 
niously  created  a  new  species  of  oratory,  and  that  of  so  divine 
and  specific  a  nature,  mat  it  would  serve  every  occasion,  and 
refute  every  argument. .  A^hen  we  attempt,  said  Mr.  Fox, 
to  charge  to  that  noble  lord's  negligence  or  inability,  the  loss 
of  America,  and  thereby  the  destruction  of  national  gran-< 
dear,  national  interest,  and  national  credit,  he  replies,  in  his 
newly-invented  language,  "  Well,  you  may  say  this,  and  say 
that;  but  I  do  say  again  and  again,  I  did  not  lose  America.'* 
Tliig  reply  is  irrefutable.  Wnat  can  be  urged' against  it? 
We  must  alter  our  accusation,  and,  instead  of  throwing  it  on 
the  noble  lord,  condemn  General  Washington,  as  the  only 
cause  tTf  our  having  lost  America.  His  superior  abilities  had 
frustrated  every  effort;  we  did  all  that  men  could  do,  but  he, 
like  the  arm  of  Heaven,  overthrew  our  strength,  and  made 
us  yield  to  his  superiority.  Arguing  in  like  manner,  we 
ought  to  say,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  head  or  the  heart' of 
King  James,  that  he  lost  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  wickedness  of  the  times.  ^  He  did  all  that  man  could  do, 
but  his  enemies  were  the  more  powerful,  and  he  was  forced 
to  submit.  In  thd  same  manner;  if  the  fleet  that  sailed  six 
weeks  ago  from  the  port  of  Touion,  had  attacked,  and  taken 
the  most  valuable  territory  of  the  empire,  destroyed  our  fleet, 
and  made  captive  the  army  in  America,  we  must  not  condemn 
the  ministry  as  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes ;  they  could  not 
avoid  it ;  they  did  all  that  men  could  do,  but  the  winds  of 
Heaven  were  against  them,  and  the  winds  of  Heaven  were 
alone  the  destroyers  we  ought  to  condemn.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly urged  by  the  noble  lord,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
administration  to  defend  all  our  extended  empire  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  enemy.  True :  but  is  diere  any  one 
part  of  the  empire  at  this  moment  defended,  except  I^orts-^ 
mouth?  Have  the  ministry  put  their  own  defensive  plan  into 
*  execution  ?  Ridiculous  and  inadequate  in  our  situation  as  a 
defensive  plan  is,  have  they  even  begun  upon  that?  Nature 
has  assisted  them  most  materially  in  tliis  task.  The  Gut  of 
Gibraltar  is  a  kind  of  genera.1  protection  for  oux  Mediter- 
ranean dominions ;  a  fleet  stationed  there,  prevents  those  of 
our  enemies  from  sailing; — ^and  yet,  so  blind  and  indiflerent 
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tk»ve  miziisters  been,  thftt  no  fleet  is  stationed  there  for.tbat 
purpose*  We  cannot,  as  the  noble  lord  says,  number  sfaipi 
with  France  and  Spain.  This  superiority  is  multiplied  by 
<>ur  acquiescence.  It  is  not  the  greater  number  of  ships  tbat 
#  state  actually  possesses^,  but  the  number  employed  in,  actioa 
that  constitutes  superiority.  If  France  has  twelve  line  of 
battle  ships  at  sea,  while  we  have  forty-two  in  port,  she.  is 
superior*  Instead  of  defending,  let  us  attack.  Oae  great 
stroke  of  policy  must  now  be  attempted,  as  one  great,  suddoi} 
«me3^pected  stroke  can  alone,  in  our  present  situation,  save 
us:  such  a  one  as  that  which  determined  the  £i.te  of  the 
2ast  war»  and  such  a  one  as  might  now  be  effected^  Meed 
I  say  that  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  flotilla  would  be  an  issue 
to  the  conflict  To  efiect  such  an  ohjectf  the  hands  of  go* 
V^nment  must  be  strengthened,  great,  prodigious  aupjwes 
must  be  granted,  the  nerves  of  war  must  be  strained  to  tb&s 
latent,  and,  for  that  purpose,  this  House  must  and  ought 
to  ooixtinue  to  sit.  Money  will  be  wanted  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  it  will  be  ne^sessary  for  the  House  of  Comt 
mons  to  find  it  somewhere.  Deplorable  as  our  situation  iS| 
it  is  nevertheless  not  desperate^  for  Great  Britain  cannot 
despair,  provided  her  ministers  are  as  able  to  plan  as  she  is^ 
jjp  execute. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr. Hartley's  motion: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v«. «  f  Mr.  Fox      \  ^^  T^^^^  f  Sir  William  Gordon  7  ,^, 

^»^«  iMr.  Tumerl  53-- Noias  ^^^  Robinson         \  '^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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THE  Opening  of  the  Session. 

"N&oember  26. 

THE  King  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  from  the  throne» 
replete  with  complaints  of  the  unexampled  and  unprovoked 
hostilil{^  of  the  court  of  France.  With  regard  to  the  events  of 
the  war,  it  was  short  and  inexplicit ;  grounmng  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess on  future  exertions,  on  the  state  of  preparation,  and  on  the 
sphrit  of  the  people,  more  than  on  the  actions  of  th^  campaign; 
which  were  alluded  to  with  a  coldness  that  might  easily  be  con- 
strued into  censure.  Notice  was,  however,  taken  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  commerce,  and  of  the  large  reprisals  made  upon 
the  injurious  aggressors.    The  .professions  of  neutral  powexs  were 
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represented  as  friendly ;  but  their  armaments  suspicious :  the  faU 
lure  of  the  conciliatory  measures  was  regretted :  the  necessity  of 
acthre  exertions  by  sea  and  land,  pointed  out  by  the  situation  of 
afiairs,  was  urged  in  general  terms,  without  specifying  any  plan 
of  operations :  with  regard  to  the  American  war,  a  total  silence 
was  observed.  The  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
usual  professions  of  attachment  and  support,  repeated,  in  nearly 
the  same  expressions,  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  speech. 
Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  moved,  to  substitute  in  place  of  part 
of  the  address  the  following  amendment:  "  To  assure  his  majesty^ 
that  with  the'  truest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the 
warmest  affection  for  his  majesty's  person  and  family,  we  are 
ready  to  give  the  most  ample  support  to  such  measures  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  for  the  defence  of  these  kingdoms,  or  for  frus- 
trating the  designs  of  that  restless  power  which  has  so  often  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe :  but  that  we  think  it  one  of  our  most 
important  duties,  in  the  present  melancholy  posture  of  affairs,  to 
enquire  by  what  fatal  councils,  or  unhappy  systems  of  policy,  this 
country  has  been  reduced  firom  that  splendid  situation  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  majesty's  reign,  made  her  the  envy  of  all 
Europe,  to  such  a  dangerous  state  as  that  which  has  of  late  called 
forth  our  utmost  exertions  without  any  adequate  benefit." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said: 
I  rise,  sir,  to  second  the  amendment  made  by  my  right 
honourable  friend,  because  I  wish  as  much  as  he  does  to 
promote  an  enquiry  into  the  misconduct  and  incapacity  of 
his  majesty's  present  ministers.  I  know  that  views  of  suc- 
ceeding to  some  one  of  the  offices  filled  by  them,  will  b^ 
assigned  as  the  motives  of  my  conduct  in  opposing  Uiem,  but 
we  are  now  in  a  situation  which  obliges  me  to  neglect  all  such 
considerations.  I  think  myself  so  loudly  called  upon  by  mjr 
duty  to  my  country,  that  I  will  freely  expose  my  character 
to  public  animadversion,  while  I  pursue  that  line  which  my 
duty  marks  out.  Nobody  is  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the 
necessity  of  unanimity  at  this  juncture,  and  I  vnah  I  had  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  of  supporting  the  ministry  with  jus-* 
tice  to  the  country:  but  that,  Sir,  can  never  be  the  case  with 
the  present.  I  know  them  too  well  to  do  so,  and  shall  feel 
it  my  duty  to  give  them  every  opposition  in  my  power.  I 
know  that  doing  so  will  be  called  clogging  the  wheels  of  go- 
vernment at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  be.  assisted  by  every 
man;  but,  Sir,  they  have  reduced  us  to  that  paradoxical 
sitaation,  that  I  must  choose  one  of  two  evils,  for  they  have 
Hot  left  us  the  power  of  choosing  any  good :  it  is  a  paradox 
m  fact,  and  I  will  take  that  part  which  appears  to  me  to  be, 
though  bad,  the  best;  I  musl^  consequently,  use  all  my  ex- 
ertiom  to  rranove  the  present  ministry,  by  using  every  means 
m  my  power  to  clog  uteao  in  this  Uous^  to  clog  them  out 
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of  this  House,  and  to  clog  every  thing  they  engage  in  whil« 
they  continue  in  office;  and  I  will  do  so,  because  I  conader 
this  to  be  less  ruinous  than  to  submit  any  longer  to  their 
blundering  system  of  politics. 

What,  Sir,  is  onr  situation  on  entering  into  the  present 
war  with  France,  compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  ?  England  was  then  at  the  height  of  her  hap- 
piness, and  I  may  add  of  her  riches  and  commerce ;  all  her 
resources  were  fresh  and  uiitouched,  and  in  the  fiill  vigour 
of  strength;  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  four  years  expensive^  ruinous,  fruitless  war ;  and 
now  that,  by  a  complication  of  blunders,  minister^  have 
brought  us  to  this  point,  they  impudently  call  upon  us  for 
unanimity,  and  desire  we  should  continue  them  in  office,  (for 
that  is  the  object  of  the  address)  to  blunder  in  a  second  war 
AS  they  have  done  throughout  the  first. 

His  majesty,  in  his  speech,  tells  us,  that  our  efforts  have  not 
been  attended  with  all  the  success  which  the  justice  of  our 
cause  and  the  vigour  of  our  exertions  seemed  to  promise. 
The  speech  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  speech  of  the 
tninister;  it  is  parliamentary  so  to  consider  it;  and  I  will 
tell  the  noble  lord  that  this  assertion  is  not  founded  in  fiict,  — 
that  the  speech  is  false :  that  you  have  had  more  success  ihm 
you  deserved,  and  that  you  ought  to  be  happy  at  the  issue 
of  youf  exertions,  and  contentra  that  things  are  no  worse; 
you  have  had  every  success  that  qould  be  expected  firom  the 
measures  of  the  noble  lord,  and  more, — for  you  have  escaped. 
Your  fleet  was  sent  out  under  that  brave  and  able  commander 
Admiral  Keppel,  twenty  sail  only  to  meet  thirty  ships  of  the 
line,  that  fleet  on  which  your  existence  depended,  and  which 
^ne  stood  between  you  and  an  invasion;  the  noble  lord 
j|;ave  every  chance  of  its  being  destroyed  by  inequality  of 
numbers,  and  your  navy  at  one  blow  totally  ruined :  it  es- 
caped ;  that  could  never  have  been  expected.  M.  D'Estaing 
left  Toulon  and  went  into  the  Mediterranean;  when  his 
flestination  was  no  longer  doubtful,  no  fleet  was  sent  after 
^im  to  where  he  might  have  been  effectually  stopped :  he  was 
pufiered  to  go  out  again,  and  to  proceed  with  Uie  treaty  and 
the  French  ambassador  on  board,  which  the  noble  lord  well 
knew;  he  had  an  uncommonly  bad  passage  across  the  At* 
lantic,  and  thereby  yoi^  escaped  in  America;  an  event  that 
pould  not  have  been  expected.  Admiral  Byron  was  sent 
put  to  America  at  such  a  time  that  it  was  barely  possible  he 
(diould  arrive  in  time  to  succour  that  brave  and  exc^ent  com- 
piander,  the  noble  lord  whom  I  am  happy  to  see  now  id  hif 

£lace :  by  his  conduct  he  was  able  t»  preserve  the  fleet  under 
is  coQunandi  such  asit^irasy  and  it  escaped; -» that  too  could 
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not  have  been  expected.  I  say,  therefore,  that  you  have  had 
beftter  issue  in  every  quarter  than  could  possibly  have  been 
hoped  for,  and  that  consequently  the  speech  not  only  asserts  a 
filsehood,  but  throws  an  unjust,  an  illiberal  censure  upon  the 
commanders  employed  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  which  ought 
alone  to  fall  upon  the  ministry. 

What,  Sir,  does  the  speech  next  insinuate  ?  That  thecom- 
inissioners  sent  out  to  America  have  been  equally  censurable 
in  not  executing  the  **  conciliatory  measures  planned  by  the 
wisdom  and  temper  of  parliament."  What  were  those  plans 
of  parliament?  for  I  never  heard  of  them  before.  That  the 
commissioners  should  be  sent  out  in  the  dark  as  to  every  thing 
intended— was  that  the  plan  of  parliament?  That  Generd 
Qinton  should  leave  Philadelphia  without  giving  the  commis- 
sioners two  hours  warning,  and  that  distrust  should  be  saddled 
on  them  the  moment  of  their  arrival — ^was  that  the  plan  of 
parliament?  That  they  should  offer  terms  of  reconciliation 
equally  degrading  to  this  country  and  unlikely  to  be  listened 
to  by  congress — ^was  that  the  plan  of  parliament?  I  never 
heard  of  these  plans  before,  and  I  now  disclaim  all  share  in 
them.  Parliament  formed  no  plans,  but  the  ministry  did,  and 
we  now  see  what  they  were;  the  speech  is  a  libel  upon  parlia- 
ment when  it  attributes  to  us  such  pitiful  plans ;  the  speech  is 
slanderous  and  libellous  in  calling  them  plans  of  parliament* 

Sir,  of  all  the  commanders  employed  by  the  present  minis- 
try, of  all  the  officers  -who  have  served  under  them,  let  m^ 
ask  whether  there  is  one  who  has  not  quarrelled  with,  and  left 
them  in  disgust  ?  In  what  single  instance  have  the  ministry 
succeeded  ?-  And  surely  no  ministry  was  ever  uniformly,  un- 
successful that  did  not  plan  unwisely?  But  there  is  a  spirit  of 
discord  among  them  that  frustrates  every  thing ;  the  moment 
any  person  is  appointed  to  a  command,  from  that  moment 
the  ministry  set  themselves  against  him,  from  that  moment  he 
is  counteracted,  and  at  last  forced  to  throw  it  up ;  happy  if 
he  can  retire  from  their  service  before  his  reputation  is  lost  in 
those  expeditions  which  they  first  absurdly  plan  in  the  teetli 
of  every  difficulty,  and  afterwards  will  not  suffer  to  be  execi^ted* 
There  is  a  spirit  of  discord  in  the  constitution  of  the  present 
ministry  which  must  ever  ihave  the  same  effect,  and  for  ever 
prevent  any  thing  succeeding  under  their  hands ;  that  spirit 
of  discord  in  the  administrations  of  this  country  has  been  the 
diaracteristic  of  the  present  reign,  but  it  never  flourished  in 
greatCT  perfection  than  at  present;  the  ministry  of  to-day  have 
exce^^  all  that  went  before  them  in  that  respect :  that  spirit 
has  peiVaded  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  country,  and. 
Weak  and  disunited  among  themselves,  disjointed  and  torn 
sounder,  they  laugh  at  opposition,  and  call  upon  us  for  una* 
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minity.  His  late  majesty  was  not  one  of  those  princes  wliQia 
history  dignifies  with  the  title  of  hero;  yet  this  country  never; 
was  at  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign ;  because  it  was  governed  by  a  ministry  so  formed  as 
to  have  in  its  constitution  the  principles  of  success  ;  b  ministry 
who  knew  the  interests  of  their  country,  who  were  unanimous 
in  the  cabinet,  a^d  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
What  a  melancholy  contrast  does  the  situation  of  the  apipiie 
under  that  ministry  form  with  the  present !  How  wiU  it  ap- 
pear under  the  pen  of  som^future  historian,  whose  subject 
shall  be,  not  the  glory,  but  the  fall  of  the  British  empire ! 
Have  the  ministers  no  regard  to  the  fame  of.  a  master  yiho 
has  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  emolument  or  ambition? 
Will  they  entail  infamy  upon  his  name,  after  having  robbed 
him  of  one  half  of  his  people?  Instead  of  being  celebrated  for 
those  virtues  and  abilities  which  have  extricated  states  from 
<iangerous  convulsions,  how  will  it  sear  the  eye-baUs  of  the 
prince  to  see  the  decline  of  his  empire  dated  from  his  acces- 
sion, and  its  fall  completed  within  his  idngle  reign  I  His  pri- 
vate virtues  will  in  the  lapse  of  time  be  forgotten,  the  character 
of  the  man  will  be  lost  in  the  character  of  tlie  monardi,  and 
he  will  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  the  loser,  of 
his  empire. 

His  majesty,  in  the  speech,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
shew  that  there  is  good  cause  for  arming  against  France ;  his 
majesty  miglit  have  been  spared  that  trouble;  there  is  cause, 
and  cause  enough,  to  go  to  war  with  France;  there  was  cause 
long  enough  ago;  and  that  correspondence  with  America, 
which  the  speech  calls  "  clandestine,"  has  been  known  for 
years  to  every  one  of  his  subjects :  when  was  it  the  ministry, 
in  their  penetration,  found  out  this  clandestine  correspond*- 
ence  ?  But  now  that  they  acknowledge  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
war  with  France,  what  power  have  we  to  assist  us  ?  I  see  npne 
mentioned,  I  hear  of  no  alliance :  No  man  has  a  higher  opi- 
nion of  the  spirit  or  resources  of  this  nation  than  I  have;  out 
you  cannot  enter  into  a  new  war  alone;  this  nat;ion  i$  not 
able  to  fight  the  whole  world  at  once,  and  yet  you  hear  not  a 
word  of  any  ally  or  of  any  support.  'This  one  circumstance, 
if  there  were  no  other,  is  such  a  damning  proof  of  the  incapa- 
city of  the  present  ministry,  that  I  never  wiU  give  my  vote  for 
an  Address  which  pledges  this  House  for  the  support  of  mea- 
sures which  they  are  to  advise  and  direct. 

Look  at  your  situation  now  and  what  it  was  this  time  last 
year.  What  did  the  ministers  then  say,  and  what  have  they 
since  done  ?  They  told  you  in  the  month  of  November  tliat 
there  were  35  sail  of  the  line  then  ready,  and  that  seven  more 
would  be  fit  for  sea  in  the  month  of  JDecember,    Now,  this 
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aeooant  must  have  been  Mse;  for  in  Mardi  you  had  only 
twfixe  seiit  to  America  with  Admiral  Byron,  and  Mxi  Kq)pel 
had  only  twenty;  that  makes  32  only — ^ten  short  of  the  num« 
ber  they  themsdves  staged  to  you,  so  that  the  acooant  giveti  of 
them  must  have  been  &lse;  or  if  they  will  say  that  it  was  not 
&he,  and  that  the  other  ten  went  to  difierent  stations^  which 
I  do*  not  belieyC)  th^n  was  the  admiralty  sittii^  idle  from  No^ 
Tember  to  March,  without  putting  otie  more  ship  in  forrtrazd* 
iiess,  for  mcare  thaii  three  mcmths,  during  which  time  France 
was  employed  in  fitting  out  fleefi;  in  all  quarters  such  as  she 
liever  had  belTore.  They  stated  your  fleet  thai  to  be  in- 
finitely siq)6rior  to  that  of  France,  or  t>f  Spain;  superior  t6 
them  both  together,  but  infinitely  superior  to  either  of  them 
sq)toitely;  that  you  were  infinitdiy  superior  to  them  on  erery 
station :  and  yet^  notwithstanding  all  this  superiority  at  hdme 
and  abroad,  Mr.  Keppel  was  sent  out  with  only  20  sail  td 
meet  30  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  every  possible  chance  given 
them  rf  beitig  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  our  simeriiMrity 
and  fi»rwardness^  Mr.  Byron  was  not  sent  after  M.  iJEstaing 
(who  went  out  on  the  f  3th  of  April,)  until  the  5th  of  Mair: 
and  notwitlistanding  our  superiorily  in  eveiy  quarter,  the 
noble  lord  who  commanded  in  America  was  left  withotit  rein-* 
fotcexaent^  without  even  notice  of  the  motions  of  the  French^ 
to  611  a  prey,  if  fortune  and  his  own  conduct  bad  not  pre* 
vented  it,  to  the  fleet  of  France.  But  the  whole  of  thdr  con- 
duct is  well  known  to  the  world :  needl  mention  the  sending 
of  a  fleet  of  transports  into  the  Delaware  after  Philadelphia 
had  been  evacuated^  a  fleet  upon  which  the  existence  of  the 
army  depimded^  and  which  nothing  but  the  most  ^ctraoi'di-^ 
nary  accident  could  have  saved :  need  I  mention  the  abandon^; 
ing  Philaddphia,  the  taking  and  keeping  of  which  had  cost  sol 
much  ;'*-*but,  indeed,  I  will  give  some  d^ree  of  merit  to  that^ 
as  far  as  it  was  undoing  what  had  been  done^  those  are  th» 
only  measures  in  which  ihe  ministry  every  had  my  approba* 
tion>^yet,  if  it  was  to  be  done,  Sir,  why  did  not  the  commia« 
SKxners  know  it?  why  were  they  sent  out  in  igncnrance,  and 
exposed  as  wanting  the  confidence  of  their  employers  ?  On  th^ 
moment  of  their  appearance  thqr  were  landed  among  the  pecH^ 
pie  with  whom  they  were  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  of  mu« 
tual  fidthy  with  the  seal  of  suspicion  fixed  upon  their  Gommie* 
Hon.  Here  again  broke  out  the  spirit  of  the  admini«trationy 
that  spirit  of  discord  which  we  never  lose  sight  of.  What  cpU 
nion  after  this  must  America  have  of  the  commissioners? 
How  were  they  to  venture  to  treat  with  them?  There  was 
only  one  of  the  commissionera  who  could  have  had  the  ear  of 
the  people  in  America;  he  alone  of  the  commissioners  had 
been  their  firiend  iu  Great  Britaili;  he  trm  acquainted  with 
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the  temper  of  tbe  province  of  Pemisyhrania;  he  built  his  ho[^ 
in  going  out  entirely  upon  the  temper  of  that  province,  and 
the  moment  he  was  landed  you  left  it;  you  carried  him  away 
with  you,  and  left  those  who  were  ill-judged  enough  to  be 
your  friends  to  fall  an  undefended  sacrifice  for  their  attach- 
ment :  there  again,  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  discord  appeu*ed; 
no  steps  were  suffered  to  be  taken  towards  a  reconciliation; 
no  plan  was  formed,  no  hopes  conceived  on  any  «ide^  except 
the  hopes,  by  amusing  the  House,  of  getting  over  tlie  session 
here  at  home. 

How  all  the  schemes  of  the  ministry  have  be^  formed, 
judge  from  their  issue;  but  consider  for  a  minute  how  criti- 
cally ill-timed  has  been  every  attempt.  Terms  ^f  recondliar 
tion  were  offered — ^when  ?  at  a  time  when  you  had  bc^i  baf- 
fled, at  a  time  when  you  were  subdued,  at  a  time  when  they 
had  ordered  your  army  into  mich  a  situation  that  it  was 
obliged  to  capitulate:  was  that  a  moment  to  be  chosen  to  offer 
teVms?  But  look  bac^  to  what  the  noble  lord  has  toldyou 
himself;  ^  he  always  intended  a  recondliation,  he  always 
looked  after  a  peaces  and  kept  it  in  view."  Did  he,  then,  en- 
gage you  in  a  civil  war  with  your  brethren  in  America  till  he 
thould  be  tired  of  an  active  scene  of  administration  ?  Where 
was  the  use  of  entering  into  a  war  for  a  peace  which  you  bad 
offered  to  you  without  it?  But  he  will  tell  you.  No,  it  was  to 
find  the  best  time  to  make  your  peace,  to  find  the  best  moment 
to  propose  your  terms :  he  looked  for  that  moment,  he  was  on 
the  watch  for  such  a  moment,  and  you  see  the  glorious  goldm 
opportunity  he  fixed  upon  for  the  deliberate  execution  of  a 
eoncerted  plan.  Good  God,  Sir,  are  these  hands  into  which 
you  will  trust  the  fate  of  your  empire  ?  Who  can  listen  to 
such  facts  without  indignation  and  contempt?  And  what  man 
will  join  in  an  address  to  keep  ministers  in  office  who  are  ca- 
pable of  such  mismanagement  ? 

You  have  now  two  wars  before  you,  of  which  you  must 
choose  one,  for  both  you  cannot  support.  The  war  against 
America  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  against  her  alon^  un- 
assisted by  any  ally;  notwithstanding  she  stood  alone,  yon 
have  been  obliged  uniformly  to  inicrease  your  exertions,  and 
to  push  your  efforts  to  the  extent  of  your  power,  without  beiiu[ 
able  to  bring  it  to  any  ftivourable  issue;  you  have  exerted  wl 
your  strength  hitherto  without  effect,  and  you  cannot  now  di- 
vide a  force  found  already  inadequate  to  its  object :  my  opinion 
is  for  withdrawing  your  forces  from  America  entirely,  for  a 
defensive  war  you  never  can  think  of ;  a  defensive  war  would 
ruin  this  nation  at  any  time  and  in  any  circumstances;  an  of- 
fensive war  is  poinded  but  as  proper  for  this  couiltry;  our 
tttuation  points  it  out,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  impels  us  to 
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attack  rather  than  defence;  attack  France,  then,  for  she  U 
your  object :  the  nature  of  the  war  with  her  is  quite  different ; 
the  war  again^  America  is  against  your  own  countrymen ; 
that  against  France  is  against  your  inveterate  enemy  and  riyal : 
every  blow  you  strike  in  America  is  against  yourselves,  even 
though  you  should  be  able,  which  you  never  will  be,  to  force 
them  to  submit;  every  stroke  against  France  is  of  advantage 
to  you ;  the  more  you  lower  her  scale,  the  more  your  own 
rises,  and  the  more  the  Americans  will  be  detached  from  her 
as  useless  to  them :  even  your  victories,  over  America  are  fa- 
vourable to  France,  from  what  they  must  cost  you  in  men  and 
money;  your  victories  over  France  will  b^  felt  by  her  ally; 
America  must  be  conquered  in  France;  France  never  can  be 
conquered  in  America. 

The  war  of  the  Americans  is  a  war  of  passion;  it  is  of  such 
a  natCire  as  to  be  supported  by  the  most  powerful  virtues,  lov« 
of  Uberty  and  of  country,  and  at  the  same  time  by  those  pas- 
sions in  the  human  heart  which  give  courage,  strength^  and 
perseverance  to  man;  the  spirit  or  revenge  for  the  injuries  you 
have  done  them,  of  retaliation  for  the  hardships  inflicted  on 
them,  and  of  opposition  to  the  unjust  powers  you  would  have 
exercised  over  them  j  every  thing  combines  to  animate  them 
to  this  war,  and  such  a  war  is  without  end ;  for  whatever  olv 
stinacy  enthusiasm  ever  inspired  man  with,  you  will  now  have 
to  contend  with  in  America:  no  matter  what  gives  birth  to 
that  enthusiasm,  whether  the  naipe  of  religion  or  of  liberty, 
the  effects  are  the  same;  it  inspires  a  spirit  that  is  unconquer- 
able, and  solicitous  to  undergo' difficulties  and  dangers;  and 
as  long  as  there  is  a  man  in  America,  so  long  will  you  have 
him  against  you  in  the  field. 

The  war  of  France  is  of  another  sort ;  the  war  of  France  h 
a  war  of  interest ;  it  was  interest  that  first  induced  her  to  en- 
gage in  it,  and  it  is  by  that  same  interest  that  she  will  measure^ 
its  continuance;  turn  your  face  at  once  against  her,  attack 
her  wherever  she  is  exposed,  crush  her  commerce  wherever 
you  can,  make  her  feel  heavy  and  immediate  distress  through- 
out the  nation,  and  the  people  will  soon  cry  out  to  their  go- 
▼emment.     Whilst  the  advantages  she  promises  herself  are 
miK>te  and  imcertain,  inflict  prteent  evils  and  distresses  upon 
her  subjects;  the  people  will  become  discontented  and  cla- 
moroiis,  she  will  find  the  having  entered  into  this  business  a 
bad  bargain,  and  you  will  force  her  to  desert  an  ally  that 
brings  so ,  much  trouble  and  distress,  and  the  advantages  of 
whose  alliance  may  never  take  effect. 

What,  Sir,  is  blecome  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  this  nation  ? 
Where  is  that  national  spirit  that  ever  did  honour  to  this 
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icoontry?  Have  the  present  minist^d  exhausted  *-t1iat^  too^ 
with  almost  the  last  shilling  pf  your  money?  Are  th^not 
ashamed  of  the  temporizing  conduct  they  have  uaed  towardt 
France  ?  Her  correspondence  with  America  has  been  "  dan- 
desfine;"  compare  that  with  their  conduct  towards  Holknd 
some  time  slso  : — but  it  is  the  characteristic  of  little  mind&  to 
exact  in  little  things,  while  they  i^rink  from  their  ri^ts  m 
great  ones : — the  conduct  of  France  is  called  clandestine;  look 
back  but  a  year  ago  to  the  letter  of  one  of  your  secretaries  of 
state  to  Holland,  ^^  it  is  with  sur^H*!^  and  indignation"  your 
conduct  is  ^een — in  something  done  by  a  petty  governor  of  an: 
island — ^while^  they  affect  to  call  the  measures  of  France  chn* 
destine ;  this  is  the  way  the  ministers  support  the  character  of 
the  nation,  and  the  national  honour  and  glory !  But  lodkf 
again,  how  that  same  Holland  is  Spoken  to  tonlay ;  even  in  your 
correspondence  with  her  your  littleness  appears 

^^  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
^^  Projecit  ampullas,  et  sesquipeduia  vei1>a." 

From  this  you  may  judge  of  your  situation;  from  this  yoa 
may  know  what  a  state  you  are  reduced  to.  How  wiU  the 
French  party  in  HoUana  exult  over  you,  and  ^ow  strong  I 
She  will  never  continue  your  ally  while  you  meanly  crouch  to 
France,  and  dare  not  stir  ift  your  own  defence;  nor  is  it  ex- 
traordinary that  she  should  not,  while  the  present  ministers 
remain  in  place.  No  power  in  Europe  is  so  blind;  none 
stupid  enough  to  ally  itself  with  weakness,  to  becoibe  partner 
in  bankruptcy,  to  unite  with  obstinacy,  absurdity,  and  imbe- 
dlity."  For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  am  against  the  Address  upon 
your  table,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  Amendment  of 
my  right  honourable  friend. 

•  After  a  long  and  vehement  debate,  the  House  at  two  in  thft 
morning  dlvid^  on  the  Amendment : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V.  A  fi  y  Mr.T.Townshendl  ^^^     i^^,^  f  Mr.  Rice  7    ^ 

^^""^  JMr. Fox  J  107.-N0ES  I gi^  J  Goodricke J  "^• 

So  it  pas3ed  in  the  negative:  after  which  the  Address  was 
agreed  to. 


1779*]  COKTRACTORS' BILL.  IJ^ 


Contractors'  Bill. 

February  12.  IT*] g* 

ON  the  1 2th  of  February,  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke  obtained 
leave  to  brlQg  in  a  Bill  <'  for  restraining  any  person,  being  a 
member  of  the  Houfie  of  Commons,  from  being  concerned  himself, 
or  any  person  in  trust  for  him,  in  any  contract  made  by  the  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  treasury,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy^ 
the  board  of  ordnance^  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the 
public  service,  unless  the  said  contract  shall  be  made  at  a  public 
bidding."  The  bill  was  shortly  after  brought  in,  and  read  a  first 
and  second  time.  On  the  nth  of  March  it  was  moved  to  commit 
the  bill ;  a  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  chiefly  to  observe  on  a  remark  that  had  been 

made,  that  the  bill  was  a  person^  attack  on  those  who  now 

held  contracts.     For  his  part,  he  did  not  see  it  in  that  Hffht ; 

but  if  the  gentlemen  in  that  situation  present  considered  it  as 

such,  they  should  have  retired,  as  Lord  George  Germain  had 

done  on    a  former  question  respecting  himself.     He  main^ 

tained,  that  if  the  newly  created  oflice  was  not  within  the 

spurit  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  the  contractors  were;  for 

persons  holding  great  emoluments  from  government  were 

within  the  clause.     The  parliamentary  effect  of  cootrc^cting 

was  two-fold,  and  both  the  action  atid  the  re-action  tended  to 

destroy  the  independence  of  that  House.     He  then  stated  the 

mutual  obligation  between  the  contractor  and  the  minister* 

The  minister,  in  the  first  place,  said  to  the  contractor,  ^^  I 

give  you  a  good  contract,  on  condition  that  ypu  give  me  a 

good  vote;"  and  in  the  second  place,  the  contractor  re-acts 

upon  the  minister,  "  I  have  given  you  a  good  vote,  give  me  a 

good  contract;  I  voted  for  you  the  other  night,  in  direct. coi^ 

tradiction  to  my  senses ;  I  voted,  that  we  had  42  ships  ready. 

for  sea,  when  we  had  but  six;  and,  I  voted  that  the  French 

fleet  did  not  consist  of  32  ships,  when  Admiral  Keppel  had 

but  20;  though  both  the  facts  lay  upon  the  table.     I  have 

voted  all  this  to, do  you  service,  and  I  expect  you  will  not 

hesitate  to  give  me  a  good  thing;  therefore,  you  must  not 

quarrel  with  me  for  twopence  a  gallon  on  rum,  or  a  ferthiiig 

on  a  loaf  of  bread.'*     And  says  the  minister  to  another,  "  You 

know  I  gave  you  an  advantageous  contract,  worth  to  you 

20,000^.,  therefore,  1  must  have  a  sure  vote  in  you."  Here 

^a^  the  worst  of  all  ties,  a  double  influence,  a  reciprocity, 

^hich  this  bill  was  intended  to  remedy.     But  perhaps  the  in- 

•^guificant  advantage  of  75  p0r  cent*  was  aothing  in  the  ^* 
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mation  of  a  huddling  treasunr  board  who  had  currency  and 
sterling  always  at  their  elbow ! 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair; 
the  House  divided : 

TtlUrs.  Telhrg. 

Yeas  J  ^^-  ^*  Townshendl  ^ ,  ^      ^^^^  C  Sir  John  Irwinl    . 
^^^'  I  Mr.  Grenville         1 124.-N0ES  {  ^^^  j^^^^^^^^  J  165. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Lord  North  then  moved,  "  That 
this  House  will,  upon  this  day  four  months,  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  upon  the  said  bill :"  which  was  agreed  to« 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  of  Censure  on  the  Conduct  or  the 
Admiralty,  in  sending  out  Admiral  Keppel  with  too 
SMALL  A  Force. 


The 


March  3. 
order  of  the  day  being  read, 


Mr.  Fox  rose : — He  began  with  remarking,  that  the  orden 
of  the  House  had  been  disobeyed ;  that  the  papers  moved  foi^ 
some  days  ago,  being  copies  of  those  found  aboard  the  Pallas 
and  Licome  French  frigates,  had  in  part  been  withheld;  and 
such  of  them  as  had  not,  were  not  produced  till  since  the 
House  met,  by  which  means  the  members  were  prevented  from 
knowing  any  thing  of  their  contents.  The  papers  ^uded  to, 
had  been  transmitted  by  his  honourable  relation,  (Admiral 
Keppel)  to  the  admiralty-board ;  and  though  moved  for  on  the 
I  St  instant,  and  though  they  could  be  copied  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, they  were  withheld.  Such  a  conduct  would  fiilly  jus- 
tify him,  in  postponing  his  motion,  that  gentlemen  might  have 
time  to  peruse  the  papers;  but  as  he  meant  to  state  them  as 
part  of  his  speech,  it  would  answer  the  end  he  proposed,  which 
was  to  shew  the  comparative  strength  of  the  respective  squa- 
drons, at  the  time  the  honourable  admiral  quitted  the  channel. 
There  was  still  something  which  had  a  worse  appearance  than 
the  mere  delay;  and  that  was  the  omitting  entirely  the  letter 
from  the  admiral,  which  accomp'knied  the  enclosures. 

He  then  proceeded,  and,  in  a  prefatory  discourse  after  stat- 
ing the  seeming^advanta^es  which  governments  merely  mo- 
narchical had  over  those  hmited  or  mixed,  made  the  following 
observations.     The  general  opinion  which  prevailed  Va%  th4 
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in  gavernments  merely  arbitrary,  or  where  the  direction  of 
the  power,  force,  and  resources  of  the  commonwealth  were 
vested  in  a  single  person,  cr  in  a  few,  all  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment were  performed  with  greater  facility  and  dispatdb, 
particularly  in  times  of  war.  Secresy,  which  was  the  life  of 
counsel,  was  secured;  dispatch  and  vigour  were  only  bounded 
by  the  abilities  of  the  state.  The  blow  was  struck,  or  the  ne- 
cessary precautions  were  taken,  as  it  were,  before  the  cause 
was  known ;  and  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  their  rulers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  governments 
where  the  political  machine  consisted  of  different  movements, 
where  its  parts  were  more  complex,  and  the  motion  of  the 
whole  depended  upon  a  combination  of  various  movements,  its 
motions  were  slower;  they  were  regular,  but  less  vigorous; 
they  were  liable  to  be  defeated,  because  their  stated  progress 
was  made  public,  before  the  proposed  effect  could  take  place. 

This  was  a  speculative  proposition,  that  no  man  could  deny. 
Indeed,  on  the  first  hearing,  it  commanded  assent.  It  was  an 
abstract  proposition,  equally  clear,  that  those  advantages  aris- 
ing in  arbitrary  governments  were  balanced  by  others  enjoyed 
in  fi-ee  governments.  The  latteSr  were  better  calculated  for 
times  of  peace.  Men  were  more  effectually  protected  in  their 
persons  and  properties ;  they  gave  encouragement  to  the  exer- 
tions of  private  individuals;  they  called  forth  talents  out  of 
obscurity,  into  the  service  of  the  state;  they  were  favourable 
to  mercantile  adventure,  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce; they  inspired  a  love  of  country,  and  a  spirit  of  honest 
independency;  in  short,  free  governments,  while  they  put 
every  man  upon  a  level,  and  rendered  him  independent  of 
every  thing  but  the  law,  combined  every  member  of  the  so- 
ciety in  one  common  interest,  and  created  a  personal,  as  well 
as  public  pride,  which,  when  properly  directed  and  judiciously 
restrained,  was  the  strongest  excitement  to  great  and  glorious 
actions. 

Such  were  on  one  Jiand,  the  advantages  that  in  theory  were 
supposed  to  be  annexed  to  governments,  where  the  whole 
power  of  the  community  was  vested  in,  and  exercised  bv,  .a 
single  person ;  an4  such  on  the  other,  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  governments  constituted  upon  the  broad  basi& 
of  public  freedom.  But,  although  in  theory,  each  proposition 
seemed  equally  evident,  experience  held  a  different  language. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  arts  of  peace  had  not,  at  all  times, 
been  more  successfully  cultivated  in  states  republican  and  freej» 
nor  yet  those  of  war,  in  countries  purely  arbitrary  and  despotic. 
No  nations  had  been  more  successful  in  W0,r  than  those  in 
which  the  body  of  the  people  had  a  share  in  the  public 
coiwsels;  poae  biul  oftener  failed  tbau  those  who*excluded 


V 
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them  entirely  from  interfering  in  the  administration  of  public 
afiairs^ 

The  ancient  repubUcs  of  Greece  and  Rome  exhibited  the 
.strongest  proofs  of  the  former.  This  country  would  remain  a 
monument  to  the  end  of  time,  of  the  fortunate  and  almost 
irresistible  exertions  of  a  mixed  government.  ^oIland  and 
Switzerland  further  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
that  no  form  of  government  is  so  well  calcjulated  for  the  hap- 
piness of  its  subjects,  for  internal  prosperity,  and  external 
strength,  as  that  in  which  the  power  is  delegated  by  the 
peopte,  and  exercised  by  the  executive  power  under  their 
controuL 

The  reason  which  struck  him  was  this :  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  of  the  state,  being  separate  and  distinct,  the 
crown  and  its  ministers  are  conditionally  vested  with  as  much 
power  as  is  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust  committed 
to  their  care.  The  executive  power  may  make  peace  and 
war;  may  enter  into  alliances;  may  incur  expences;  may,  in 
short,  adopt  every  measure,  which  the  terms  of  such  a  trust 
can  be  supposed  to  imply,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as 
they  think  proper ;  followed  only  with  this  single  condition, 
that  they  are  responsible  to  parliament  for  their  conduct  -  If 
they  act  negligently,  corruptly,  or  traitorously,  they  do  it  at 
their  peril — at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  honours,  and  for- 
tunes; whereas,  in  arbitrary  governments,  where  men  are 
subject  to  the  same  failings  and  vices,  being  not  subject  to  a 
like  controul,  or  to  be  called  to  any  account  for  their  conduct, 
their  conduct  being  directed  by  the  only  person  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  disgrace  or  punish  them,  so  long  as  they  pre- 
.  serve  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign  they  have  nothing  to 
fear,  or  to  deter  them  from  giving  the  most  pernicious  counsels 
their  ambition  or  personal  interests  may  prompt  them  to. 
They  have  no  accoimts  or  after-reckonings  to  settle  with  the 
public,  whom  they  have  oppressed  or  betrayed ;  if  they  have 
been  able  to  flatter  a  weak  prince  into  a  favourable  opinion  of 
their  services,  or  to  persuade  a  wicked  one,  that  then*  inca- 
pacity was  the  effect  of  a  zeal  for  his  person,  and  an  implicit 
obedience  to  his  commands,  tliey  are  sure  to  be  honoured  and 
caressed  at  court,  while,  perhaps,  they  are  execrated  and  de- 
tested throughout  the  nation. 

How  far  the  doctrine  of  a  free  government,  retaining  a 
dernier  controul  over  the  executive  power,  was  applicable  to 
the  constitution  of  tl^is  country,  was  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House,  because  it  was  a  matter 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  debate  of  the 
present  day.  The  controul  he  alluded  to,  was  the  inquisi- 
torial power  vested  in  that  House;  a  controul,  whkk  he  pre* 
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samed  no  gehtleiiiah  jkesent  would  deny  had  been  so  b^ne^^ 
ficially  and  sucoessfiiUy  exercised  upon  many  former  occasi<Nis« 
It  amounted  fairly  to  this:  we  have  confided  in  administra- 
tion,  for  the  effecting  such  and  such  purposes,  which  can  be 
better  brought  about  by  the  few  than  the  many;  the  trust  is 
conditional;  we,  who  have  delegated  the  power,  reserve  a. 
right  to  withdraw  our  confidence,  when  we  discover  that  it 
has  been  improperly  bestowed  or  abused ;  a  want  of  ability  or 
integrity,  equaUy  disqualifies  the  persons  intrusted^  and  8ul>x 
jects  theim  to  punishment  or  dismissal,  according  to  the  parti^ 
colar  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  said,  parnam^nt  might 
forbear  the  exercise  pf  this  rig|it  of  punishment  and  enquiry, 
but  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  it,  it  being  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  constitution :  they  had  a  right  to  exerdse- 
it  in  two  ways;  the  one  by  way  of  prevention,  the  other 
judicially.  It  was  the  duty  of  parHament  to  remove^  upoa 
good  grounds,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  further  evils.  Wicked, 
and  weak  counsellbrs  were  proper  objects  of  removal,  in  the 
first  instance ;  of  condign  punishment  upon  a  constitutional 
investigation,  and  legal  proceedings,  in  the  second.  Parlia- 
ment stood  between  me  people  and  the  executive  power ;  smd 
it  was  only  through  that  medium  the  people  coidd  c(Mistitu« 
tionally  seekj  or  legally  obtain^  redress. 

He  was  firee  to  acknowledge^  that  the  motion  of  the  presa^ 
day  was  founded  strictly  in  the  principles  he  had  now  lai4 
down;  it  looked  inune^tely  to  removal  as  the  first  step  to 
enquiry,  and  consequent  punishment.  It  might  be  said^  and 
he  expected  to  hear  it  urged  with  all  imaginable  confide9ce 
and  plausibility^  <<  Wliat !  criminate  without  caus^  and  pu- 
nish without  proof!  Would  you  condenm  a  person  absent, 
and  unheard  ?'  The  proper. answer  to  these  questions  would 
depend  upon  the  sense  of  the  House.  It  would  rest  solely, 
with  the  House  to  judge  whether  the  facts  he  should  state 
offered  good  ground  of  crimination^  If  they  did,  it  would 
afterwards  rest  with  the  House,  whether  the  proofs  were  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  public  accusation,  or  parliamentary 
impeachment.  '  It  would  rest  with  those  whom  the  consti- 
tution had  appointed  to  decide  in  the  last  instance,,  to  declare 
whether  the  party  or  persons  accused  were  guilty ;  and  to 
direct  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment. 

Ministers  had  hitherto  evaded  every  thing  which  could  pos-i 
»ibly  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  by  refusing  every 
document  necessary  for  their  acquittal  or  conviction;  every: 
thing  which  might  lead  to  proo&  of  their  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  papers  which  he  had  moved  for  some  days  since,  relative 
to  any  information  they  might  have  received  concerning  the 
^iupmentof  the  Brest  sqimdron,  a&rdeda  recent  proof  of 
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the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  &te  of  that  motion  was,  that 
it  received  a  negative;  and  he  presumed  that  many  gentlenxeu 
who  voted  in  the  majority  on  that  occasion,  votai  merely  on 
the  reason  assigned  by  die  noble  lord  in  the"  blue  ribbon: 
^  that  the  disclosing  secrets  of  state,  which  must  be  the  case 
if  the  paper^  then  moved  for  were  granted,  would  be  dan- 
gerous, and  might  prove  of  the  worst  consequence."  This 
plausible  objection  would  be  removed.  The«information  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  motion  he  meant  to  make,  would  be 
grounded  on  die  evidence  on  the  table,  which  contained  no 
secrets  of  state ;  secondly,  the  answers  he  expected  to  receive 
to  the  questions  he  proposed  to  put  to  his  honourable  relation 
near  him,  would  supply,  he  trusted,  what  was  deficient  in 
the  papers ;  and,  thirdly,  nothing  would  or  could  come  out 
but  what  was  loiown  to  all  Eutope,  and  consequently  to 
every  gendeman  present,  who  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
subject 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  facts,  and  point  to  his  con- 
clusions. His  facts  were^  that  although  administration,  or  he 
would  speak  out,  he  meant  the  Ean  of  Sandwich,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  had,  in  the  month  of  November,  1777, 
not  by  a  casual  expression,  which  dropped  fi*om  him  in 
debate,  but  repeatedly  in  answer  to  doubts  started  and  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  made  by  several  persons  in  a  certain 
respectable  assembly,  solemnly  affirmed,  and  pledged  himself 
in  his  official  capacity,  that  diere  were  then  35  ships  of  the 
line  ready  for  sea,  and  fit  for  actual  service,  and  7  more  in 
great  forwardness,  which  would  be  ready  for  sea  in  a  fort- 
night ;  notwithstanding  which,  early  in  the  month  of  March 
ifofiowing,  when  the  honourable  admiral,  by^the  desire  of  his 
sovereign,  went  to  Portsmouth  to  examine  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  ships,  there  were  not  more  than  6  ships  of  the 
line  in  a  state  fit  to  meet  an  enemy.     That  after  that  period 

Srreat  diligence  was  used;  yet,  ih  the  mondi  of  June,  the 
orce  actually  ready  for  sea  was  litde  superior,  if  at  aU,  to 
what  it  had  been  stated  in  the  preceding  November.  That 
early  in  the  month  of  June,  Admiral  Keppel  was  sent  to 
cruize  off  the  coast  of  France  widi  20  ships  of  the  line  only, 
though  by  the  papers  on  the  table,  taken  aboard  the  Pallas 
and  Licorne,  it  appeared  there  were  then  27  ships  of  the  line 
lyinff  in  Brest  water,  and  5  more  in  great  forwardness ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  whole  3Z  were  at  sea  early  in  the  month  of 
Juiy«5  which  force  was  accompanied  by  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  frigates  than  the  British  squadron,  the  number 
being  15,  including  those  which  were  cruizing  off  Qrest.  har- 
bour. He  then  corroborated  the  facts  stated  in  this  narrative^ 
by  reading  such  parts  of  Admiral's  KeppeFs  defence  upon  his 
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trial  as  directly  applied  to,  or  served  to  confirm  them.  He 
also  r^  the  papers  taken  aboard  the  Pallas  and  Licorne, 
containing  an  order  for  providing  anchorage  in  Brest  water 
for  27  scui  of  the  line,  stating  their  rates,  the  flags  to  be 
borne  aboard  them,  and  that  anchorage  would  be  likewise 
wanted  for  five  more,  not  then  ready.  The  line  of  battle 
consisted  of  one  of  1 13,  one  of,  106,  eight  of  84  and  80,  20 
of  74  and  64,  one  of  56,  and  one  of  50  guns, 

The  conclusion  which  this  state  of  facts  supported  was 
obvious  to  the  most  moderate  capacity,  and  must  equally 
strike  the  meanest  as  the  most  enlightened  understanding, 
which  was,  that  when  Admiral  Keppd  salted  from  Plymoum 
on  the  9th  of  June^  with  20  ships,  with  orders  to  cruize  off  • 
Ushant  tor  so  many  days,  the  admiralty  board  must  have 
known  that  there  were  then  30  ready  to  proceed  to  sea  in 
Brest  water,  or  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  If  the  former, 
it  was  an  act  of  the  highest  criminality,  to  risk  the  &te  of  this 
country  oii  so  ^eat  a  disparity  of  force ;  nay,  allowing  that  the 
French  had  but  27.  ships  ready  for  sea^  the  adiniral^^  board 
were  no  less  blameable.  Had  an  engagement  happened,  which 
must  inevitably  have  been  the  case  had  not  Admiral  Keppd 
returned  into  port,  the  consequences  would  probably  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  naval  power  of  this  country.  If  the  western 
squadron  bad  been  defeated,  it  would  have  probably  gone  to 
the  exterminatbg  the  seeds  of  a  navy  of  this  country ;  our 
trade  would  have  been  juined,  our  coasts  would  have  been 
insulted,  and  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
M.  D'Orvilliers  fi-om  burning  and  destroying  our  two  gre^t 
naval  arsenals,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  On  the  other 
hand,  presuming  ^hat  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  was 
ignorant  of  the  real  naval  force  of  France  in  the  Bay,  would 
not  the  consequences  to  the  nation  have  been  the  same? 
And  was  not  lus  conduct  ecjtially  criminal  ?  Negligence  in 
persons  in  high  trust,  to  whom  the  safety  and  protecticm  of 
the  state  are  committed,  was  not  like  negligence  on  ordinary 
occasions;,  uagligence  in  such  men  amounted  to  criminality; 
and  for  persons  in. high  and  responsible  sitbations  to  plead 
ignorance,  in  justification  of  their  misconduct  and  neglect, 
was,  in  fact,  aeknowledgiiig  themselves  guilty.  !&it  his  pre- 
sent motion  not  being  immediately  directed  to  punishment, 
but  removal,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  maintain  and  prove, 
that  the  fate  of  this  nation  was  committed  to  an  unequal  con-« 
test,  and  that  those  who  had  wilfully  or  undesignedly  led  the 
nation  into  so  hazardous  a  situation,  ought  instantly  to  be 
removed,  as  unworthy  i)f,  or  unequal  to  the  trust- committed 
to  their  chargCt 

It  might  be  said,  is  not  Removal  a  kind  of  punishment  ? 

VOL.  J.  L 
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In  some  instances  it  certainly  was  not.'  Here  it  was  meant  as 
some  degree  of  punishment,  or  rather  leading  to  it.  The 
r«noval  was  incidental,  not  directly  personal,  because  the 
object  was  the  preservation  of  the  state;  the  measure  of  re- 
moval was  the  measure  adopted  to  the  attainment « of  that 
object.  He  said,  the  journals  of  parliament  contained  several 
^precedents  of  motions  of  removal,  not  proceeded  with  upon 
evidence  amounting  to  criminal  conviction.  Such  were  the 
cases  of  the  Duke  of  Laudierdale  and  Lord  Danby,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  of  Lords  Orford,  Somers,  and  Halifax, 
jn  that  of  King  William ;  of  the  Bish(^  of  Worcester,  in  the 
Queen's  rdgn ;  of  Lord  Oxford  in  ther  rei^  of  George  the 
•  First ;  and  of  several  others,  whose  names  he  did  not  imme- 
diately recollect*.  The  propriety  of  the  proceeding  was 
manifest ;  for  if  the  mischief  was  great  and  the  evil  alarming^ 
/md  no  other  timely  remedy  could  be  applied,  removal  was 
Ahe  only  step  that  could  suspend,  or  put  a  period  to  the  evil 
In  the  present  instance^  therefore,  if  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint were  sufficient  to  support  the  resolution,  it  called  for 
.  nothing  more  to  justify  removal.  It  might  be  said,  are  pro- 
ceedings to  stop  hejce  ?  By  no  means.  His  motion  was  this, 
he  said:  <^  that  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  sending 
Admiral  Keppel,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  to  a  station  off 
the  coast  of  France,  with  a  squadron  of  zo  ships  of  the  line, 
and  four  frigates,  at  a  time  when  a  French  fleet,  consisting^ 
as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  of  32  ships  of  the  line,  and 
certainly  or  27,  with  a  great  number  of  frigates,  was  at  Brest, 
and  ready  to  put  to  sea,  was  a  measure  greatly  hazardihg  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  prospect  of  an  adequate 
advantage."  He  was  free  to  acknowledge,  that  if  he  carried 
this  motion,  he  would  follow  it  with  another  for  the  removal 
of  the  first  lord  c^  the  adndralty :  and  it  would  then  rest  with 
that  House,  whether  the  facts  stated  in  his  motion»  would  not 
furnish  matter  sufficient  to  found  upon  it  a  parKamentary  im- 
peachment. 

He  had  thus  declared  his  objects  without  reserve :  he  looked 
upon  Lord  Sandwich  to  be  the  head  and  month  of  the  admi- 
ralty board,  and  of  course,  in  every  sense  resptoisible  for  its 
conduct :  and  he  was  the  more  urged  to  say  so,  because  it 
would  serve  to  shorten  the  debate,  and  prevent  the  several 
members  of  that  board  who  were  present  in  their  places,  from 
entering  into  pergonal  justifications.  In  their  jndiciid  and 
ministerial  capacity  they  were  only  rei^nsible:  but  as  they 


*  See  New  Parliamentary  History,  Vol.  iv.  h>.  615. 6aB.   V^.  V.  pp.  nsf- 
tz66,  ia99.  Vol.  vL  p.  50.   VoL  vii.  p.  74. 
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had  no  dir^iBemmunii^tion  with  tbesoviereiga;  as  they  werc^ 
not  admitted  to  his  couneils ;  as  their  advice  was  never  sought 
nor  taken ;  as  no  one  part  of  the  proposition  stated  in  the 
motion,  though  fiiUy  proved,  coi:dd  reach  them ;  he  did  expect 
that  the  gendemen  occupying  seats  at  that  board,  would  not 
take  up  the  defence  of  their  own  conduct,  as  a  proof  of  the 
innocence  of  tbe  first  h)rd  of  the  admiralty.     If  they  coul4 
controvert  the  &cts,  or  justify  them,  in  that  case  the  subject 
layqpen  to  them,  as  it  did  to  evel*y  other  member;  butaa 
they  were  not  answerable  for  the  state  of  the  navy  in  June 
las^  or  at  ^ny  preceding  period ;  as  it  was  not  by  their  advice 
the  squadron  under  Admiral  Keppel  was  sent  to  sea;  as  they 
could  not,^  in  the  usual  exercise  of  the  powers  or  functions  of 
their  office,  be  acquainted  with  the  state  and  condition,  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  Brest  fleet;  in  fine,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  counsels  which  dictated  the  measure  of  sending 
Admiral  Keppel  to  sea,  they  must,  from  these  several  circum-^ 
stances,  be  exculpated  from  all  'blame  on  that  account;  at 
least,  from  any  thing  which  at  present  appeared  to  the  con<« 
trary.     The  measure,  whether  wise  or  injudicious,  presented 
itself  to  them,  after  it  had  been  considered,  matured,  and 
determined  upon  elsewhere.      They  might  retain  contrary 
opinions,  but,  as  a  matter  of  state,  previou^  decided  upon 
in  his  majesty's  councUs,  they  had  nodiing  to  do  but  to  obey* 
The  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  having  all  the 
necessary  information,  could  only  decide,  and  be  alone  re<« 
^nsible,  and  consequently  he  expected  to  hear  that  sort  o£ 
justification  which  went  to  the  measures  and  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord,  only  relied  upon.  - 

He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  (for  he  was  persuaded  ot 
the  contrary),  that  even  if  Admiral  K^p^l  had  been  defeated, 
and  a  descent  had  been  made  on  this  kingdom  in  conse^ 
quenoe  of  that  defeat,  a  conquest  wduld  have  ensued ;  but  he 
sutnnitted  to  the  House,  the  very  perilous  situation  this  na^ 
tion,  in  such  an  event,  would  have  been  reduced  to;  and  how 
incumbent  it  was  upon  the  House  to  pass  a  mari^ed  censure^ 
&nd  express  the  strongest  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  those 
^ho  had  staked  the  &te  of  this  country  on  the  issue  of  so 
t^rilotis  a  contest.  In  the  first  instance,  the  possibility  of 
having  the  seeds  of  all  fixture  navies,  as  it  were,  exterminated; 
in  the  second,  putting  us  to  the  hazard  of  contending  for  our. 
^  with  a  raw,  undisciplined  militia,' just  embodied,  and  a 
^6iy  inadequate  mihtary  force,  mostly  composed  of  cavalry* 
He  WQuld  npt  carry  his  ideas  as  &r  as  those  entertained  by 
the  French,  that  a  landing  once  made,  the  contest  would  only 
^  who  should  possess  the  Tower  of  London;  but  he  would 
^7  thus  mucbj  that  without  an  £U*my,  without  fortresses  to 
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intsrrapt  them  19  Aeir  mfineh  from  tbe  wsteiHiide^  our  tttaflr 
tion  would  be  indeed  terrible.  No  man  trotted  more  to  the 
^irit  ^d  native  bravery  of  Britons  than  he  did ;  yet  he  eould 
not  help  thinkinfi^  that  in  the  two  possible,  nay  probaUey 
tvents,  of  a  partial  destruction  of  our  naval  fbrce^  and  an 
invasion  undo:  the  dircumstances  described,  the  ruin  of  our 
trade  and  commerce  thenretuniing  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  to  die  amount  of  many  millions,  our  want  of  mili- 
^taiy  preparation  and  internal  strength,  the  effect  the  whole 
must  have  upon  public  credit,  the  mcility  of  landing  on  our 
coasts^  and  of  pouring  in  troops  from  time  to  time^  to  abnest 
any  amoimt,  the  means  of  supplying  them  with  provisions  m 
a  tew  hours, .  tiU  they  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  connlrjr, 
all  these  held  out  such  a  correct  picture  of  what  mi^ht  have 
heesx  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  at  sea,  as  fully  justified  the 
highest  censure  of  that  House,  on  the  authors  of  a  11.. insure 
wmch  risked  at  once  our  dearest  interests,  our  independence^ 
nay,  our  very  existence  as  a  free  nation. 

He  commented  on  the  part  of  the  admiral's  defence  which 
he  had  read  soon  after  he  rose,  and  contended  next  that  the 
treachery  of  ministers  to  their  country,  the  persecution  and 
prosecution  of  his  galhmt  relation,  donanded  the  utmost  indig- 
natkm  of  that  House.  He  went  into  a  variety  of  amim^- 
tative  proc^  to  shew,  that  instead  of  trusting  to  an  inliriority 
in  any  engagement  in  the  narrow  seas,-  on  which  the  ftte  of 
this  country  might  possibly  depend,  we  ought,  as  an  9Ct  of 
^  necessary  prudence  and  policy,  always  to  endeavour  to  have  a 
decided  superiority.  Our  insular  situation,  the  nature  of  our 
internal  defence,  demanded  such  a  jprecaution,  nay  it  was  the 
venr  idea  of  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  him- 
self who  had  said,  that  we  ought  not  only  to  be  superior  to 
France  alone,  but  that  no  person  was  St  to  pi^eside  over 
the  naval  department,  who  did  not,  at  al)  times,,  ta^e  cai^  to 
have  a  naval  force  superior^ to  the  whole  House^.Bourboa 
united.  ... 

He  begged  leave  to  repeat,  that  fie  wished  for  the  fullest 
proofi  of  the  trutii  of  me  facts  stated  in  his  metioh;  hut 
ministers  had  refused  them  under  various  pretences.  *t^ 
.  House  acquiesced  in  that  refusal,  and  he  had  no  more  to  say 
on  the  subject,  so  &x  as  it  respected  what  had  passed.  1^ 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon^  besides  saying  that  thefwpera 
called  for  would  give  improper  information  to  our  eneraiei^  said, 
that  those  papers  would  be  necessary  for  the  justification  of 
ministers.  The  mcmient  was  then  9rrived»  when  they  were 
called  upon  by  the  nature  of  the  motion,  to  produce  them  ift 
dieir  own  defence.  If  th^  reused  it,  would  it  not  he  prim 
Jbeie  evid^c^  that  the  production  of  them  would  make 
against  and  not  for  them  ?    Th^  were  relhsed  in  a  very  dun 
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HoBsc^  but  from  the  preooit  fuU  appeaimnce^  he  trusted  that 
the.  Hoiuie  wovid  call  for  them^  or  draw  die  obvious  conclu-. 
sion^t  Be  that  as  it  might,  if  hS  covld  not  procure  the  very  best . 
proo&f  he  bad  submitted  to  the  House  the  nest  best  evidence^ 
namely,  the  papers  taken  aboard  the  Licome  and  PaUas» 
further  corroborated,  confirmedy  and  ^plained,  by  the  te»- 
timonyof  the  honourable  admiral  in  [his  place.  With  that 
intention,  and  with  the  permiasion  of  the  House  and  his 
honourable  relation,  he  would  put  such  questions  to  him,  as 
he  thought  were  necessary  to  prove  to  its  aatisfacticm,  the  two 
leading  facts  stated  in  his  motion,  that  of  the  number  of  ships 
imder  the  honourable  admiral,  and  the  force  under  the  com* 
maod  of  M.  D'Orvilliers,.  the  day  the  former  sailed  from 
PlynE^>uth. 

A'M^^  Keppel  4hen  gave  personal  testimony  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Fox  put  several  questions  to  him,  which  were  answered  sub* 
stanfiaiUy  as  he  had  stated  them  in  his  speech.  The  admiral  pre- 
faced what  he  said  by  a  few  observations  on  the  delicacy  of  his 
situation.  He  avowed  the  facts  stated  in  his  defence,  respecting 
Ae  emditioa  of  the  fleet  on  his  repairing  to  PortsmouA  in  March; 
but  acknowledged  the  subsequent  exertions  of  the  admirahy 
board  lo  faavebeen  meritc^ious.  He  said  he  was  never  more  dis« 
treated  than  when,  in  consequence  of  the  information  ac^red 
.  from  the  Pallas  and  Licome,  ne  was  compelled,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  turn  his  back  on  the  enemy • 

Mr.  Fox  declared  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
proo^  contained  in  the  answers  ^ven  by  his  honourable 
relatipuy  that  the  fleet  sent  under  Ids  command  was  a)h^ 
aderably  inferior  to  that  of  France  then  preparing  to  sail 
firoiQ  TivffA.  ^He  descanted  on  the  n^ligence^  obstinacy,  or 
designed  treachery  of  ministers;  their  creduUly  intrust-; 
ing  to  the  assurances  of  France,  when  so  often  warned  firom 
that  side  of  the  Houses  and  when  they  had  actual  information 
of  the  fi)rmidable  naval  armaments  going  on  at  Brest  mi 
Toulon;  and  their  unpardonable  inattention  to  the  me^urea 
necessary  for  our  home  defenc%%nd  the  security  of  our 
distant  possessions.  The  only  defence  administration  could 
set  up  was,  either  to  plead  that  they  did  not  know  the 
effective  strjai^^  of  Fiance^  or  that  they  did;  in  either  of 
which  cases,  he  should  leave  it  with  the  judgment  of  th# 
Houses  whether  thdr  conduct  was  not  highly  odpable;  and 
whether^  in  the  first  instance,  they  ought  not  to  be  imme^ 
diately  removed,  particularly  the  noble  earl  (of  Saiidwidh)t 
who  wa^  from  his  office  more  especially  responsible  for  the 
measures  pursued  and  adopted  in  the  navfd  department? 
fiis  motion^  4)»  he  observed  befori^  did  not  ^  so  &r  as  ib» 
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noble  lord's  retnotsi] ;  but^  if  it  should  meet  wiih  the  approbation 
cf  a  majority  of  the  House^  he  memit  mast  certoinfy'  to  fol- 
low it  with  a  proposition  to  that  efl^i  He  then  moved, 
^  Hiat  it  appears  td  this  House^  that  the  sending  Adiniral 
Keppel^  iii  the  month  of  June  la8t^  to  si  station  on  the  coast 
of  France,  with  a  squadron  of  20  ships  of  the  line^  and  4 
frigates  at  a  time  when  a  t^rench  fleet,  consisting,  as  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe,  of  32  ships,  of  the  line,  and  certainly 
of  27,  with  a  great  iiuthber  of  frigates,  was  at  Brest^  and 
jfeady  to  put  to  sea,  was  a  measure  greatly  hazarding  the 
safety  of  these  kingdomsj  without  any  prospect  of  ah  adequate 
advantage.^' 

Lords  North  and  ^ulgrave  defended  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. .  The  written  documents,  they  said,  were  loose,  inoefinite, 
Without  date,  and  did  liot  prove  the  existence  of  the  ships  fot  which 
they  required  anchorage,  but  rather  the  contrary;  and  Admiral 
KeppeFs  defence  was  of  no  weight,  being  founded  only  Ga  the 
mfbrmation^derived  from  these  vague  and  deceitful  p^ers.  The 
testimony  respecting  the  state  of  the  fleet  in  March,  was  erro- 
neous, as  the  motion  was  limited  to  June ;  and  official  documents 
proved,  that  in  July,  48  or  49  sail  of  the  line  were  ready  for 
service*  When  Admiral  Keppei  sailed  with  20  ships,-  D'Orvilliers 
did  not  venture  to  encounter  him,  but  remained  at  Brest  till  the 
8th  of  July,  and  notwithstanding  the  admiral's  return,  his  sailing 
produced  the  advantage  of  facmtating  the  arrival  of  the  home- 
ward-bound fleets.  The  retreat  was,  however,  censurable,  being 
founded  on  false  information,  and  adopted  without  calling  a  coun- 
cil of  officers.  Admiral  Keppei  made  several  explanatory  relies ; 
be  urged  that  the  information  obtained  from  the  French  frigates 
was  proved  true,  by  the  engagement  of  the  27th  of  July,  when 
the  very  ships^  manned  and  armed  as  described  in  those  papers, 
were  opposed  to  hfs  squadron.  Although  he  had  not  formally 
Called  a  council,  yet  he  consulted  sevetal  officers  individually,  who 
^toncurred  in  the  propriety  of  returning  to  port. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  the  House  di- 
vided ; 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

Vi,  *  «  f  Mr. T.  Townshend  7  ,  .^  *    xr^«*.  f  Lord  Mulgrave  1  ^^ . 
^^^^  {sir  P.  J. Clarke     [  i70.*--Noes  ^^^  j^^^^j^^^^^   j  204. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


*  "  This  was  an  unusual  division  on  the  side  of  the  minority ;  and  the 
minister  shewed  a  degree  of  passion  and  vehemence  in  different  parts  of 
this  debate,  which  was  not  at  all  customary  with  him.  It  was  observed  by 
6oine^  who,  from  long  experience,  think  they  may  form  an  opinion  on  the 
f^ppefirances  of  things  in  that  House,  that  the  question  would  probably  have 
'been  carried  in  the  affirmative,  if  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  adminis- 
tration, having  equally  perceived  the  same  indications,  had  not  immediatelj 
applied  hinzsdf  to  preveht  their  elfect.   For  that  namttek*!  obierfiiig  stroDg 
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Mr«  Fox*8  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Navy,  upon  the 

BREAKING  OUT  OP  THE  WaR  WITH  FrANCE. 

March  8. 

THIS  day  at  half  past  four,  the  House  being,  if  possible^  morf 
crowded  than  it  was  on  the  3d  instant, 

Mr.'  Fox  rose  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given. 
He  opened  the  grounds  of  his  motion,  which,  he  said,  in 
several  respects,  resembled  that  which  he  had  submitted  to 
the  House  on  the  3d  instant.  The  difference  between  both 
motions  was  this;  the  principle  was  the  same,  but  the  former 
one  was  particular  and  specific.  It  stated  a  fact  which  he  wa9 
sure  no  gentleman  in  that  House  doubted  of  who  had  speAt 
a  single  thought  upon  it ;  nay,  he  would  venture  farther ;  a 
&ct  of  which  neither  of  the  noble  lords  themselves  (North  and 
Mulgrave)  who  so  strongly  combated  the  motion,  disbelieved» 
**  that  Admiral  Keppel  went  out  in  June  with  20  ships  of  the 
line,  though  there  were  then  27  certainly,  if  not  32,  lying  iu 
Breast  water."  The  present  proposition  was  a  general  one : 
it  contained  matter  of  public  and  universal  notoriety;  it  called 
for  no  specific  or  narrowed  proofs;  he  would  trust  it  to  the 
feelings  and  convictions  of  every  honourable  gentleman  pre- 
^t  That  Was  the  evidence  he  would  adduce :  that  was  the 
just  tribunal  he  would  appeal  to ;  on  that  testimony,  which 
€very  thinking  man  must  secretly  submit  to,  and  every  honest 
man  avowedly  declarfe,  he  trusted  the  fate  of  his  motion.  He 
would  not  examine  this  gentleman  to  the  number  of  ships  fit 
for  Channel  service  at  me  time;  he  would  not  trouble  his 
honourable  relation  to  inform  the  House  again,  how  many  he^ 
had  under  his  command  when  he  fell  in  with  the  Licpme 
and  the  Pallas;  he  would  not  trouble  the  noble  lord  over 
the  way  (Lord  Howe)  to  prove  our  inferiority  in  America; 
nor  the  whole  world  to  prove,  that  we  had  totally  abandoned 

marks  of  defection,  particularly  among  that  part  of  the  country  gentlemen 
wj^o  support  administration,  recalled  both  them  and  his  other  wavering 
fiiends  to  the  standard,  by  openly  declaring,  that  the  motion  of  censure 
against  the  first  lord  •  of  the  adniu*alty  weiit  directly  to  himself,  and  to  all 
the  other  ministers;  that  there  could  be  no  discrimination;  as  they  were 
all  equally  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  they  were  all  equally 
liable  to  answer  for  the  consequences ;  there  could  be  no  separate  praise 
or  censinre ;  whatever  reached  one,  must  reach  the  whole.  Norwithstandr 
ing  this  defeat,  Mr.  Fox  did  not  abandon,  he  only  shifted  his  ground;  and 
keeping  his  object  still  steadily  in  view,  brought  the  business  forward  unde? 
another  form  a  few  days  after.  As  he  had  given  early  notice  of  hisintac* 
tioD,  admioistration  xaUied  al)  their  forces."    Annual  Register. 

L  4 
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our  trade  and  commerce,  oar  consequence  and  fortresscis,  in 
the  Mediterranean*  No ;  be  should  avoid  any  of  these  fonds 
80  necessary  to  substantiate  charges  where  there  was  the  most 
^immeringray  of  doubt  or  hesitation,  whereon  to  hang  a  \oop. ' 
But,  was  that  the  case  here?  No;  he  was  certain  it  was  not 
He  should  hear  every  fact  and  ai^moit  resorted  to,  but  that 
of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  being  hot  UteraUy  and  sub- 
stantially true.  He  should  not  hear  a  syllable  of  the  con- 
tents controverted,  but  a  great  deal  about,  "  Why  come  to 
this  vote  at  this  time?  If  true,  the  danger  is  passed.  Why 
Criminate  without  the  necessary  forms  of  legal  or  judicial  pro- 
cess? And  above  all,  what  madness  to  come  to  a  vote,  when 
that  very  vote  goes  eventually  not  onhr  to  a  censure  of  the 
admiralQr  board,  or  rather  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  but 
to  the  nnal  overthrow  of  administration,  and  those  imm&* 
diately  connected  or  dependent  upon  it?'  Before  he  pm- 
oeeded  further,  he  begged  leave  to  testify  his  entire  apptOJ- 
bation  of  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
under  the  opposite  gallery  (Mr.  Rice),  for  his  prudence,  sa- 
gacity, and  foresight  The  right  honourable  gentleman  gave 
notice,  on  a  former  day,  that  he  would  oppose  the  bill  moved 
by  an  honourable,  friend  respecting  contractors,  but  he  had 
declined  the  combat  He  perceived,  by  the  complexion  of 
the  House,  that  a  certain  description  of  men,  who  came  down 
that  day  to  give  the  minister  their  countenance  and  support 
oii'the  present  question,  would  withhold  it  on  the  other.-  He 
admited  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  prudence.  *  It 
would  not  be  pleasant  for  the  noble  lord  and  himself  to  re- 
main in  a  minority ;  it  would  have  an  alarming  appearance, 
and  might  in  the  end  be  productive  of  several  very  disagree- 
able, circumstances. 

Such  being  the  ground  of  public  notoriety,  such  the  un- 
interrupted current  of  public  feme,  such  the  acknowledge- 
ments of  administration  themselves^  he  could  scarcely  recon- 
cile it  to  respect  for  that  House,  to  go  into  any  detailed  proof 
whatever,  were  it  not  as  wdl  to  shew  what  ministers  had  not 
done,  what  th^  had  neglected,  and  the  promises  they  had* 
rqpetitedly  made,  as  the  means  which  the  nation  and  that 
House  mid  put  into  their  hands,  and  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions they  had  to  form  upon  such  means  and  such  assurances. 

Tjp  lay  this  as  part  of  the  basis  on  which  his  motion  was 
to  rest,  he  b^ged  leave  to  state  a  few  particular  facts  from 
the  papers  on  the  table,  which  contained  a  series  of  five  years 
of  peace  at  two  respective  periods;  the  one  including  the  five 
years  following  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  at  Aix-la- 
Ch^ielle;  the  other  the  five  years  of  peace  preceding  the  year 
1775.    These  he  read  in  ms  places  by  which  it  appeared, 
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that  the  nsval  peace  establishment  which  took  place  in  174$^ 
upcxa  an  average  of  the  five  years  taken  together,  amountea 
to  no  more  than  938,000/.  while  the  average  of  the  latter  five 
years  amounted  to  1,738,090/.  per  annum,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  double.  This,  then,  led  him  to  compare  the  expence 
of  the  navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  two  succeeding  wars, 
to  tlie  peace  establishments  already  mentioned.  In  the  year 
1756^  the  first  of  the  kte  war,  the  expences  amounted  to  no 
more^  including  navy  extraordinaries,  &c.  than  what  waa 
vottSd  in  1778,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  navy 
debt  of  the  foriner  period  was  but  i^oo^ooo/.;  whereas  the 
navy  debt  of  1 778  was  considerably  above  two  millions*  Then 
it  was  in  prooi^  as  well  in  point  of  bringing  conviction  home 
to  gentlemen's  minds,  as  supported  by  every  'mode  adopted 
hr  discovering  l^|;al  truth,  that  our  peace  establishment  cost 
us  nearly  dowie  in  the  latter  period  to  what  it  did  in  the 
fotnner;  and  that  the  whole  of  our  naval  expenditure  in  177^1, 
exceeded  what  it  was  in  1 756,  by.fuU  half  a  million. 

I^  then,  our  peace  and  war  establishments,  latterly,  were 
su|)erior  in  point  of  expence,  the  next  obvious  consideration 
would  be,  whether  our  naval  preparation  and  effective  strength 
was  proportipnably  superior,  which  might  be  reasonably  ex^ 
pected;  or  whether  it  was. even  equal,  which  could  luurdly 
entide  those  who  had  the  management  of  it  to  any  praise;  ob, 
lasdy,  whether  it  was  considerably  inferior,  and  furnished  just 
cause  for  the  censure  of  that  Hous^  and  the  well-'founded 
resentments  of  the  people  at  large.  By  an  authentic  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  appeared,  that  the  ships  of  the 
line  of  battle  in  1 7565  were  no  less  than  89,  while  the  present 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  first  year  of  his  war  esta- 
blishment, was  not  able  to  make  out  above  42  ships  of  the 
line,  with  a  very  deficient  proportion  of  fiigates.  He  shouU 
speak  more  particularly  to  that  circumstance  in  his  further  . 
progress;  but  he  could  not  avoid  making  the  proper  use  of 
these  &cts,  thus  contrasted,  because  they  went  to  prove  a  part 
of  his  motion,  which  stated  one  of  the  grounds  for  desiring 
the  House. to  agree  with  the  vote  of  censure,  that  the  state  of 
the  navy  was  not  adequate  to.  the  sums  voted;  because  the 
sums  voted  during  the  last  peace,  were  nearly  double  what 
they  were  the  preceding,  while  the  naval  force,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  fi>nner  war,  was  more  than  double  wha(  it 
was  at  present 

As  the  assertions  of  ministers  formed  another  ground  of 
hig  intended  motion,  that  consideration  would  bring  him  back 
to  the  nnmber  of  ships  actually  ready  for  sea  at  the  be^- 
^  of  the  year  1 778.  Towards  the  close'  of  the  precemng 
y^i  in  JDecember  17779  it  was  ^ssertoA  by  a  noUe  lord  in 
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the  other  House;  he  would  not  forbear  to  name  him,  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty :  it  was  Lord  Sandwich  who  as> 
serted,  not  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  nor  in  a  hurry  or  pas- 
sion of  any  kind,  but  coolly,  gravely,  and  repeatedly  in  \m 
official  character,  that  we  had  uien  35  ships  of  the  line  ready 
for  immediate,  actual  service^  and  seven  more  would  be  ready 
in  a  few  days;  and  doubts  having  been  started  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement,  as  often  as  they  arose,  his  lordship 
followed  them  up  with  this  observation,  *^  That  no  person 
was  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  naval  affairs 
of  this  country,  who  did  not  at  all  times  take  care  to  have 
ft  navy  equal  to  cope  with,  or  superior  to  the  whole  united 
force  of  the  House  of  Bourbon."  This  was  the  language  of 
tlie  noble  lord  in  the  months  of  November  and  December 
'7779  yet,  in  upwards  of  six  months  after,  the  whole  naval 
force  of  Great  Britain  hardly  amounted  to  the  number  steted 
by  the  noble  lord ;  in  March  there  were  but  six  actually  ready 
and  collected ;  and  even  in  June,  when  his  honourable  relation 
below  him  (Admiral  Keppel)  sailed,  there  were  little  more 
than  the  number  mentioned  in  December,  attended  with  (toi 
additional  circumstance,  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  cope 
with,  or  being  superior  to  the  united  force  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  we  were  not,  at  the  beginning  of  June  and  July> 
even  equal  to  France  alone.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  French 
fleet,  consisting  of  32  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  frigates,  sailed  from  Brest;  on  the  9th,  Admiral 
Keppel  sailed  with  only  24,  though  six  had  joined  or  fol- 
lowed him,  between  that  and  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 

He  did  not  confine  these  assertions  to  the  noble  lord  in  the 
other  House;  for  he  had  heard  them  frequently  repeated, 
confirmed,  and  stamped  with  the  superscription  of  ministerial 
ttttthorify,  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  very  often 
tu*ged  and  pressed  by  almost  every  member  and  friend  to  ad- 
ininistration  in  that  House.  He  was  likewise  at  liberty  to 
add,  that  this  motion  neither  tended  to  nor  expressed  any 
occlusive  censure  on  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  farther 
than  mere  removal,  on  the  grounds  already  mentioned,  his 
incapacity  or  wilful  neglect;  the  general  censure  was  directed 
to  all  the  ministers  equally.  If  ne  had  retained  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  (North)  on 
Wednesday  put  it  beyond  a  question,  or  the  least  degree  d 
uncertainty.  The  noble  lord  generously  stepped  forth,  with 
all  his  popularity  and  interest  m  that  House^  to  do — what? 
To  shield  his  fi*iend,  to  share  his  misfortunes,  to  rescue  him 
from  his  enemies,  or  to  perish  gloriously  in  the  attempt 
Formerly,  the  noble  lord  was  content  to  share  only  so  much 
of  Ihe  blame  or  credit  of  every  ^measure.:    *^  He  had  liothipg 
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to  do  in  any  office  but  that  in  which  he  presided.  He  was 
no  minister  but  iif  his  own  department.'^  But  now  the  noble 
lord  has  totally  changed  his  language :  he  has  taken  at  least 
part  of  the  responsibility  upon  Umseli^  and  divided  the  rest 
among  his  colleagues  in  office.  Be  it  so;  he  has  pledged 
himsev^  and  his  cabinet  friends,  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
admiralty  board.  The  motion  is  framed  accordingly.  Every 
honourable  gentleman  will  now  know  how  to  conduct  him- 
self. If  he  votes  for  the  motion,  he  will  give  it  his  assent  on 
the  'degree  of  truth  which  it  presents;  if  he  perceives  its  ten-, 
dency^  and  sees  that  it  involves  a  censure  upon  all  his  ma- 
jesty's confidential  servants,  then  all  will  be  open  to  him;  the 
question  vrill  present  fairly  the  alternative,  "  Are  such  men 
to  be  longer  confided  in,  or  is  it  better  to  trust  to  further 
contingencies,  or  at  once  withdraw  our  support?"  The  noble 
lord,  by  his  conduct,  or  rather  popular  confidence^  the  last 
night,  brought  the  point  to  the  issue  now  described;  and, 
for  ins  part,  he  was  perfectly  content,  as  he  thought  it  much 
better,  as  it  respected  every  side  of  the  House,  that  gentlemen, 
when  they  were  desired  to  vote^  should  know  the  fiiU  extent 
to  which  the  proposition'  made  wa3  intended  to  be  carried. 

He  Ihen  proce^ed  to  his  conclusions,  which  were,  that 
our  navy  was  not  in  a  better  and  more  formidable  state  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1778,  than  it  was  in  1754;  that  in  17569 
the  expences  of  the  navy  were  less  by  half  a  million  than  in 
X778;  that  in  1756  nevertheless,  we  had  89  ships  cf  the  line^ 
though  in  1778  we  had  not  more  than  one  half  the  number ; 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  cope  with,  or  being  superior  to 
any  force  which  France  and  Spain  united  could  send  against 
'j%  we  were  not  equal  to  France  alone.  This  he  endeavoured 
to  shew  was  the  case  in  the  month  of  July,  in  respect  of  the 
home  defence^  of  our  force  in  America  and  ii^  the  Mediteiw 
r&nean.  In  June,  and  in  the  early  part  of  July,  we  werfr 
uuuiif^y  iiifoior  to  M.D'Orvilliersi  in  the  Mediteranean, 
the  inferiority  was  clearly  evident,  and  in  America  Lord 
Howe  was  manifestly  inferior  to.M*  D'Estaing.  Hjence  it 
was  evident,  that  not  only  the  ends  were  not  proportioi^  to 
thie  giveii  nieans,  but  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  and 
ministers  in  that  House  had  broken  thdr  faith  with  the  pubdio; 
and  were  no  longer  worthy  of  public  confidence. 

He  begged  leave  to  ainticipate  one  of  the  noble  lord's  great 
nr^menta,  or  rather  pillars  of  debd-te*  Says  the  noble  Tord» 
**  I  was  not  the  author  of  the  American  war.  America  re* 
belled..  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  events  of  the  French 
War ;  it  was  the  perfidjr  of  France  that  made  that  kingdom 
iibet  cfor  ^rebellious  sutgects*  I  did  not  enoouracethe  Bo» 
Mlkntta  diMvoy  the  teii^  nor  to  me^  niu:  to  nghv  nor  t9 
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declare  themselves  independent,  &c." :  though  the  noble  lord 
is  conscious  that  he  did  not  take  a  single  *8tep  through  the 
whole  business,  that  the  next,  on  the  part  of  Amenca,  or 
France,  was  not  literally  foretold,  which  amounts  just  to  this, 
the  noble  lord  confounds  the  cause  with  the  effect,  he  presumes 
that  the  effect  took  place  before  the  cau^,  and  the  cause  fot 
lowed  tlie  effect. 

While  he  was  upon  this  part  of  the  subject^  he  said,  it 
would  not  be  quite  foreign  to  touch  a  little  on  the  rq)eated 
assurances  given  by  other  ministers,  as  well  as  the  noble  earl 
in  the  other  House.  When  the  first  disturbances  relative  to 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  sent  to  America  broke  out  in  that 
couiitry,  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
was,  <^  pass  the  Boston  Port  bill,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
people  will  compel  them  to  submit/*  Well,  the  noble  lord 
was  mistaken,  the  people  did  not  submit.  Says  the  noble  lord 
again,  ^^  send  a  few  regiments,  and  force  the  Port  bill  down 
the  throats  of  the  discontented  and  mutinous  with  powder  and 
ball."  That  recipe  not  proving  efficacious,  says  the  noUe 
lord,  ^^  we  will  hmd  out  terms  to  them,'*  which  gave  bitth 
to  liis  lordship's  conciliatc^iy  proposition.  The  coqdliatoiy 
proposition  was,  however,  treated  idth  the  contempt  aiid 
derision  which  it  merited.  It  imported  this:  <<  give  us  as 
much  as  you  please,  we  will  accept  of  it,  and  take  afterwards 
as  much  as  we  think  fit,  in  addition ;''  that  is,  '<  give  us^  some- 
thing, and  we  will  then  scramble  for  as  much  mordas  we  csn 
i)lunder  you  o^  either  W  forces  or  stratag^ein."  The  Dobfe 
ord  finding  himself  baffled  in  all  his  plaiis,  at  Jtogth  grew 
di^^usted  and  angry.  The  whole  force  of  this  country  was  to 
be  tried,. the  most  vigorous  measures  were  to  be  made;  evei^ 
thing  was  to  be  carried  by  the  hand,  of  strength,  and  America 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  Great  Britam,  and  submit  to 
*'  unconditional  submission.*'  This  high,  this  boastful  Ian* 
gqage  proved  as  vain^glorious,  and  the  attempt  as  impro*- 
>us  as  every  other,  to  bully  and  deceive^  to  cheat  and 
liten*  The  people  of  America  had  too  much  good  sense 
resolution  to  submit  to  dther. 
in  theae  several  stages,  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  Hook 
were  not  unmindful  of  theur  duty.  As  fiiends  to  their  bomi- 
ny,  they  reasoned,  they  ar^ed,  they  ventured  to  predict 
Tney  did  not — perhaps  they  could  not  brin^  that  species  of 
proof  which  was  requiml  to  support  a  criminal  charge  in  a 
court  of  law —  they  did  not  attempt  to  crimihates,  cepsurei  or 
impeach;  they  stated  the  fitcts  which  they  heard;  diey  were 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  many  of  them;  they  retisoned  Ii« 
berally,  tbqr  foretold  the  probable  oonseqoehces,  thcg^  coHf 
jured,  leoMHUttated,  and  tbeatened.    They  unliddly  igdtfi 
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with  a  prophetic;  spirit;  and  when  every  day's  misconduct 
brought  us  into  that  precise  situation  which  openly  invited  the 
interference  of  foreign  powers,  what  was  the  language  they 
adopted  ?  **  Take  ckre  of  France  an^  Spain."  Ana  what  were 
the  uniform  answers?  *^  The  finances  of  Frtoce  are  exhausted, 
her  income  is  not  equal  to  the  expences  of  her  peace  establish** 
ment :  her  navy  is  annihilated:  she  is  on  the  eve  of  national 
bankruptcy:  she  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  extent  she  is  able  to 
bear :  she  is  without  internal  resources  or  credit  Spain  is  in 
a  condition  equally  imbecile,  and  is  incapable  of  assisting 
France,  or  of  performing  the  terms  of  the  family  compact* 
France  or  Spain,  however  well  inclined,  will  not  set  so  dan-* 
gerous  an  example  to  their  own  colonies;  they  will  not  en-« 
courage,  foment,  or  support  rebellion  in  the  British  colonies, 
lest  the  contagion  may  spread  to  those  possessed  by  themselves 
in  the  New  World,  But  allowing  the  worst  that  can  possibly 
happen;  grant  that  they  should  be  inst^ated  by  motives  of 
mistaken  policy,  of  revenge,  of  false  and  dishonest  ambition, 
their  state  of  weakness  and  total  inability,  witli  our  decided 
superiority,  will  be  our  best  security.  They  know  it  is  in  our 
power  to  chastise  them.  France  or  Spain  know  better;  and 
if  fliey  were  inclined  to  combine  or  imite  against  us,  they  are 
not  so  blind  as  not  to  foresee,  that  such  a  combination  would^ 
nay,  niust,  terminate  in  their  ruin  and  disgrace." 

A  time  however  arrived,  when  conjecture  seemed  to  receive 
some  countenance  from  actual  appearances*  Mr.  Deane  arrived 
at  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1776.  I  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
soon  after  his  arrival ;  when  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  in 
this  Houses  I  was  lauehcd  at.  The  noble  lord  and  his  friends 
on  his  right  and  left  hand  observed,  <^  that  Mr.  Deane  might 
have  taken  this  trip  for  his  amusement,  or  for  business,  or  for 
curiosity,  or  at  most  in  the  character  x>f  a  mere  merchant  f*  in 
short,  every  motive  was  assigned  but  the  true  one.  All  did 
not  end  here.  Br.  Franklin  soon  followed,  but  ministers  still 
continued  infidels,  or  afiected  it.  Said  the^,  ^^  the  doctor  is 
an  enthusiast;  he  is  zealous  in  the  Cause  which  he  has  himself 
produced  into  beinff.  But  whatever  his  errand  xniffht  be,  sig- 
nified very  little,  the  appearances  pf  the  court  ot  Versailles 
were  such  as  mi^ht  be  trusted  to  with  safety;  they  were  of  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  nature.  Dn.  Franklin  was  treated 
coldly,  and  with  manifest  neglect,  nay,  with  contempt.  The 
court  of  France  refiised  to  receive  him  in  a  public  character.'^ 
In  short,  the  opposite  benches  treated  even  every  suspicion  of 
the  kind,  as  the  mere  effect  of  visionary  fear,  or  originating  in 
faction,  till  that  gentleman  was  known  to  have  transacted  busi- 
ness with  the  French  King's  ministers. 
So  matters  rested  till  a  new  scene  uoColded  itsdf,  till  the 
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Tobacco  contract  was  publicly  known  and  acknowledged  by 
the  French  court.  Even  then  the  appearance  of  ddusion  was 
k^t  up;  for  it  could  be  no  more.  The  lame  and  ridiculoas 
apology  made  by  that  cour(^  was  instantly  adopted  by  mlnistem 
in  that  House :  "  It  was  only  a  commercial  contract,  dictated 
by  necessity.  It  had  nothing  political  in  it,  nor  any  seeds  of 
hostility  in  its  nature.  Tobacco  must  be  had,  to  secure  to  the 
crown  one  of  the  most  beneficial  branches  of  its  revenue; 
Great  Britain  could  not,  in  the  present  situation  of  afiairs, 
supply  the  commodity,  and  a  supply  must  be  sought,  where 
only  it  could  be  had."  So  the  delusion  was  kept  up,  till  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  betwerai  France  and  the  congress  dele- 
gates could  be  no  longer  concealed ;  not  when  it  was  known 
in  that  House,  for  he  had  communicated  it  in  his  place,  in  ten 
days  after  it  was  signed ;  but  when  the  rescript  delivered  by 
the  Count  de  Noailles,  almost  four  weeks  ^ter  that  com* 
munication,  rendered  the  fiirther  concealment  totally  imprac- 
ticabk. 

The  folly,  madness,  and  delusive  arts  o£  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  and  of  ministers  in  both  Houses  of  parhaiBent, 
were  nevertheless  exerted  as  strongly  during  the  intermediate 
period,  between  the  actual  signing  and  the  delivery  of  the 
rescript,  as  at  any  former  one.  **  No  such  treaty,"  it  was 
said,  *^  existed.  France  had  neither  the  will  nor  ability  to 
carry  it  into  execution."  And  to  conclude  the  whcde  of  this 
political,  farcical  delusion,  they  desired  parliament  to  agree  to 
the  passing  of  certain  acts,  and  to  the  delegating  certain 
powers  to  commissioners,  though  ministers,  as  it  had  SBioe 
come  out  in  actual  proof,  knew  at  the  very  instant  IJiey  pro* 
posed. them,  that  they  must  prove  totally  nugatory,  and  serve 
only  to  render  this  country  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eurqie. 

He  presented  this  argument  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  dreir 
the  following  inference;  that  ministers  acted,  under  the'donri- 
nion  of  the  grossest  and  dullest  ignorance,  and  were  tberefc^ 
unworthy  of  public  trust  or  confidence ;  or  firom  sinister,  cor- 
rupt, and  concealed  motives,  and  further  urged  by  some 
poweriul  criminal  influence,  c^rating  upon  their  minds,  had 
wiifOlly  misled,  and  by  a  studied  series  of  delusions  and  a 
preconcerted  plan  of  impositions,  had  imperceptibly  dragged^ 
or  rather  allured,  this  infatuated  country  to  the  very  verge  of 
destruction.  This  was  a  dilemma  from  which  neither  the  blind 
confidence  nor  studied  plausibility  of  the  noble  lord  in  theblae 
ribbon  could  extricate  him.  The  alternative  was,  ihat  minis- 
ters were  either  ignorant  or  treacherous.  If  ignorant,  was 
there  a  gentleman  in  that  House  who  would  trust  his  dearest 
and  nearest  concerns  to  such  m&i?  If  treacherous,  where  was 
the  person  who  would  be  mad  eaou^  to  trust  his  motl^iiu- 
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portant  concerns  to  men  who,  he  was  persuaded,  would  sacri^ 
fice  tHem  to  their  own  dishonest  and  corrupt  views? 

He  again  returned  to  the  substance  of  his  motion,  and  en- 
tered into  further  particulars  in  support  of  it.  He  observed, 
that  in  April,  France  detached  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  though 
we  were  not  able  to  detach  ah  equal  number  till  about  me 
same  time  in  the  month  of  June.  We  gave  France  full  time 
to  effect  their  purpose,  had  not  the  elements  so  remarkably 
befriended  us,  which  must  have  at  once  destroyed  our  naval 
force  in  America,  and  as  the  consequence  of  such  an  events 

S'ven  her  a  decided  superiority  in  the  European  seas.  If  M. 
I'Estaing  had  not  remained  so  long  in  the  Mediterranean,, 
which  was  occasioned,  by  adverse  winds,  it  was  probable  that 
he  would  have  reached  the  .coasts  of  America  befrore  Mr. 
Byron  left  Plymouth.  There  were  papers  on  the  table  which 
shewed,  that  ministry  were  acquainted  with  D'Estaing's  desti* 
nation  before  he  even  sailed.  Knowing  that  circumstance,  if 
they  were  able,  why  did  they  not  detach  as  so<m  as  the  feet 
came  to  their  knowledge;  or  if  they  were  not  able,  which  he 
believed  was  the  truth,  why  did  they  not  send  out  a  few  ships, 
at  least,  to  put  the  noble  lord  over  the  way  (Lord  K(owe) 
nearly  upon  an  equality  with  D'Estaing?  On  the  contraryi 
the  noble  lord  was  left  to  chance,  to  meet  an  enemy  infinitdy 
superior,  and  the  fate  of  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  the 
army  of  course,  ^exposed  to  imminent  danger.  .  The  superior 
genius  of  the  noble  lord,  it  was  true,  stood  unrivalled ;  ror,  by 
an  efibrt  which  had  exalted  him  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
thought  most  favourably  of  him,  and  had,  if  possible^  rendered 
him  more  dear  than  ever  to  his  gratefid  country,  he  rescued  it 
from  a  Iflow  which,  if  it  had  proved  successful,  must  have  pro- 
duced consequences  which  it  must  have  long  felt,  and  which 
perhaps' could  never  be  retrieved;  but  notwithstanding  the 
noble  lord's  unexampled  bravery  and  abihty,  had  the  French 
fleet  arrived  but  even  six  days  sooner,  his  experience  and  pro* 
fessioual  skill  would  not  have  been  sufficient.  He  must,  with 
the  whole  of  his  little  force,  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  with 
him,.perhaps,  the  naval  power  and  glory  of  Great  Britain. 

Portime,  indeed,  had  been  very  kina  to  us.  We  had  had 
our  escapes  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  She  had 
been  our  constant  attendant.  The  ministry,  on  a  former  night, 
complained  of  ill  luck ;  but  he  would  balance  the  account  witli 
them  on  that  score,  though  he  was  persuaded  that  fortune  had 
&irly  declared  on  their  side.  He  would  therefore  try  thetti 
ou  die  merit  and  wisdom  of  their  measures.  The  noble  lord 
3li%ady  alluded  to  could  soon  satisfy  the  House  on  that  head. 
He  could  readily  inform  the  House  how  inferior  we  were  to 
France  in  America,  jaa  it  was  now  well  known  and  ackftor* 
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ledged,  we  had  been  in  Europe*     How  did  this  i&ccord  with 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  earl  in  the  other  House,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  admiralty  board,  <<  that  the  minister  ought  to  lose 
his  head,  who  had  not  a  fleet  equal,  if  not  superior  to  die 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain?"     That  assertion  was, 
and  ever  would  be,  alive  in  his  memory.     That  noble  lord  had 
forfeited  his  word  to  the  public ;  he  ha&  pronounced  his  own 
condemnation ;  nor  did  he  see  upon  what  ground  those  who 
had  hitherto  supported  the  present  administration,  could  con- 
tinue to  support  them  in  the  pursuit  of  measures  which^  from 
the  very  commencement,  were  impracticable;  which  were  ren- 
dered still  more  so  in  their  progress;  and,  above  all,  how  that 
House  could  put  a  further  trust  in  men  who  had  forfeited  all 
future  Confidence,  from  repeated  breaches  of  public  faith,  and 
that  in  instances,  where  the  honour,  interest,  nay,  the  very 
existence  of  this  country  were  most  materially  concerned. 
^      The  honourable  gentleman  concluded  with  moving,  "  That 
it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  state  of  the  navy,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  'was  very  unequal  to 
what  this  House  and  the  nation  were  led  to  expect,  as  well 
from  the  declaration  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  as  from  the 
great  sums  of  money  granted,  and  debts  incurred,  for  that 
service,  and  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  various  services 
for  which  it  w^  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  have 
provided  at  so  important  a  crisis." 

.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lords  Mulgrave  and  North ;  and 
supporte4  by  Lord  Howe,  Admiral  Keppel,  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
Mr.  Temple  Luttrell,  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  Byng,  and  Mr.  Burke. 
At  one  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v«.«  f  Lord  J.  Cavendish!  ,^     xt  ««  f  Lord Beauchamp  1  ^.^ 
^^^«  tMr.T.Townshend  j  i74-;NoEs  |Mr.C.Townshend}  '^^• 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  of  Censure  on  Administration  foe 

NOT  SENDING  OUT   BeINFORCEMENTS  TO  LoRD  HoWE  AT 

New  York. 


March  22. 
the  order  of  the  day  being  read, 


Ok 

Mr.  Fox  rose.     He  began  with  observing,  that  f)ossibly  the 
itsolution  he  should  have  the  honour  of  proposing  to  the 
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Hou5e,  would,  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribboii,  be  called 
a  strange  one;  for  so  he  observed  it  was  the  &shion  with  the 
noble  lord  to  term  ev^ry  motion  which  was  proposed  from  that 
side  of  the. House,  and  which  did  not  immediately  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  noble  lord.  He  should  nevertheless  proceed  to 
open  his  motion,  or  rather  his  two  motions,  to  the  House;  for 
he  had  two  to  propose,  and  which,  as  they  in  a  manner  de- 
pended upon  each  other,  he  had  thought  it  right  to  propose 
and  speak  to  on  the  same  day;  at  the  same  time  assuring  the 
House,  that  he  meant  not  to  trouble  them  with  any  other  mo- 
tion till  after  the  holidays,  when  he  should  offer  one  more^ 
which  would  genially  refer  to  all  that  he  had  already  had  the 
honour  of  moving  in  that  House.  He  observed,  that  he  had 
made  several  propositions,  stating  that  our  navy  was  not  ade* 
quate  to  the  necessary  services,  from  time  to  time ;  which  had 
been  negatived,  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the  King's  servants^ 
that  we  had  35  ships  ready  for  actual  servicej  in  November 
1777,  and  seven  in  a  state  of  preparation  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
sea  in  a  fortnight,  and  that  in  June  1778,  our  naval  force  was 
such  as  to  be  adequate  to  all  the  services  required.  He  had 
made  a  motion  directly  the  reverse,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
House  was  against  him.  His  present  motion  would  be  enr 
grafted  on  this  negative,  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  vi^.  "  That 
our  navy  in  the  month  of  June  last  was  adequate  to  the  iijoh 
portant  crisis."  Thjis  beins  the  ground  of  his  first  motion, 
and  of  his  second,  it  would  be  productive  of  this  dilemma : 
that  our  force  having  been  adequate,  and  not  properlv  emn 
ployed,  administration  were  deserving  of  censure ;  or,  if  ade- 
quate, that  then  it  must  follow  of  course,  that  the  House^  in 
putting  a  negative  on  his  motion,  had  resolved  what  could  nol 
be  supported  either  by  fact  or  reason. 

His  first  motion^  he  said,  was,  that  the  not  sending  a  rein- 
forcement to  Lord  Howe  at  New  York  sooner  last  year,  was  a 
gross  piece  of  misconduct  and  neglect  in  his  majesty's  servants : 
his  second,  that  the  not  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean 
W  year  was  also  a  piece  of  gross  misconduct  and  neglect. 
The  two  proportions  were  substantially,  he  said,  the  same, 
tliough  directed  to  two  difl^ent  objects;  because^  if  Lord 
Howe  had  been  rein&rced^  or  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar 
l^atched,  in  either  event  the  effect  would  be  similar;  that  o£ 
'  *ecuring  to  Lord  Howe  the  fiill  advantage  of  the  force  undear 
j^  command,  or  giving  him  a  superiority  in  case  the  Touloj^ 
squadron  was  permitted  to  cross  the  ocean.  Here,  then^  th0 
alternative  was,  that  either  our  naval  force  was  adequate  in  the 
Months  of  February,  March,  &c.  to  these  services,  or  it  wa^ 
^ot;  if  adequate,  the  not  reinforcing  Lprd  Howe  was,  in  t)^e 
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terms  c^his  motion,  a  gross  piece  of  misconduct  and  n^lect: 
if  inadequate,  wbidi  he  had  no  doubt  was  the  &ct,  the  cen* 
sure  contained  in  his  motion  was  equally  well  merited. 

Having  surrounded    ministers  with  this  dilemma,  from 
which  he  contended  it  was  impossible  tq  extricate  them,  he 
proceeded  to  explain  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  true  point  at 
issuer  from  what  had  fillen  from  gentlemen  within  doors,  and 
from  what  he  had  heard  in  conversations  without ;  that  some 
independent  part  of  the  House  voted  with  administration,  not 
because  they  believed  the  force  adequate,  but  upon  motives  of 
conscience  and  justice.     Said  they,  ^^  We  have  brought  mi- 
nbters  into  a  dirty  lane;  we  have  encouraged  them  to  prose- 
cute the  American  war ;  let  us  bring  them  through,  aiul  not 
basely  desert  them  in  the  moment  of  distress,  occasioned  by 
measures  of  which  we  have  been  the  authors."     This  mode  of 
reasoning,  he  said,  was  apparently  mistaken,  and  the  motives 
misconceived ;  they  had  not  brought  ministers  into  tiie  Ame- 
rican war,  but  ministers  had  led  them  into  it  by  misrepresent- 
ations of  all  kinds,  by  promises  broken  as  oiften  as  ikey  were 
made,  by  &lse  hopes,  false  fears,  and  by  every  species  of  poli- 
tical delusion.     He  then  made  a  particular  application  of  the 
whole  of  the  measures  respecting  the  American  war,  the  pro- 
mise of  a  revenue,  of  obtaining  unconditional  submission, -and 
finally,  with  giving  up  every  wject  contended  for  at  the  out- 
set, and  promised  in  the  future  progress  of  the  business.    He 
charged  ,the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  witii  an  act  of  pub- 
lic perfidy,  with  a  breach  of  a  solemn  specific  promise.    He 
reminded  the  House,  that  in  February  1775,  his  lordship 
moved  his  Conciliatory  Proposition  *,  and  plec^ed  his  honour 
to  the  House  and  nation,  that  he  would  never  agree  to  anj 
measure  which  should  go  to  enlarge  the  offers  therein  made: 
yet,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  sacrificing  thirty  millions 
of  money,  and  30,000  lives,  his  lordship,  in  the  same  assembly) 
not  only  solemnly  renounced  all  claim  to  superiority,  revenue^ 
and  internal  legislation,  but  consented,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
commissioners,  to  the  giving  up  the  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  the  appointment  of  governors,  and  all  subordioBte 
officers,  and  the  royal  prerogative  of  keeping  up  or  sending  «R 
army  in  any  part  of  the  empire  his  majesty  might  think  proper* 
From  this  state  of  facts  he  drew  this  conclusion ;  that  ministers 
had  led  the  parliament  into  the  war,  and  had  broken  the  pr^J 
mises  which  induced  parliament  to  adopt  the  measure;  that 
the  motion,  as  stated  by  him,  involved  a  dilemma  which  ^^^ 
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controvertibly  proved  the  charge  of  misconduct  and  neglect, 
and  of  course,  that  those  genUemen  who  voted  upon  inde* 
pendent  principles  were  neither  bound  by  previous  engage- 
mentSy  subsequent  measures,  nor  any  obligation  of  honour^  to 
vote  against  dieir  conscience  and  conviction. 

He  then  animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord^ 
whose  arrogance,  he  said,  was  unpardonable.  Hi^  unreserved 
contempt  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  England,  without 
doors,  was  no  lesd  indecent  than  ungenerous.  To  treat  his 
best  benefactors  in  so  haughty  a  stile  as  to  lump  them  indis- 
criminately under  the  appellation  of  <<  populace^  and  cofi^ 
house  readers,"  was  a  language  that  did  not  beccmie  any 
member  of  that  House,  much  less  a  minister,  who,  to  be  able 
to  serve  his  country,  should  always  endeavour  to  be  popular, 
and  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  in  his  &vour;  much 
less,  a  minister  who  had  led  them  by  the  arts  of  specious  de- 
lusion into  diose  dirty  ways,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  wade  through,  without  the  utmost  danger  from  surrounding 
perils.  He  presumed,  the  noble  lord  included  every  person 
who  differed  with  him  under  the  contemptuous  description  of 
populace  and  coffee-house  readers;  but  he  begged  leave  to 
remind  his  lordship,  that  his  former  motion  was  supported  by 
174  independent  members,  while  those  who  voted  with  him 
were  either  persons  who,  from  their  situations,  were  In  a  great 
measure  obliged  to  support  him,  or  were  composed  of  mose 
gendemen  who  erroneously  imagined  that  they  were  bound  in 
honour  to  get  him  through  the  curty  lane^^  into  which  his  lord- 
ship— ^not  they — had  led  the  way. 

Speaking  of  the  present  ministers  in  general,  he  said,  thev 
were  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  shame^  that  they  exerted  theur 
influence  in  that  House  in  a  manner  equally  disgracefiil  to 
themselves,  and  to  those  who  supported  diem.  'Dieir  argu- 
ments m  controversion  of  his  late  moticms- — motions  which 
were  founded  on  indisputable  &cts — facts  which  were  admitted 
every  where  but  within  those  walls  • —  reminded  him  of 
what  he  had  once  read  in  a  book  written  by  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged abilities,  thou^  his  principles  were  not  much  admired. 
The  writer  he  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  in  one  of  his 
pre&ces  speaking  of  the  powerful  operation  of  self-interest  in 
ftll  matters  of  controversy,  said  that  there  were  men  who  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  when  upon  that  argument  depended 
their  emolument,  would  strenuously  contend  that  three  angles 
of  a  trian^e  were  not  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  that 
sooner  than  give  up  their  interest  they  would  give  up  their 
reason^  and  lM>ld  arguments  directly  repvgnant  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason  or  common  si^ae..  '  j^e  applied  this  potation 
to  the  conduct  of  ministers  and  thdr  ^b«rents« 
,  Ma 
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He  declared,  that  his  motion  warranted  a  great  deal  more 
of  argument  than  he  had  used,  but  as  he  had  taken  up  the 
time  of  the  House,  perhi^s  too  much  of  late,  and  as  in  the 
•discussion  of  the  several  motions  he  had  the  honour  to  oiler 
within  the  course  of  the  last  four  wedot,  the  substance  of  his 
.present  motion,  and  of  every  thing  which  referred  to  it,  bad 
been  introduced  into  debate,  he  would  no  longer  tre^ass  on 
the  patience  of  gentlemen  or  mis-spend  the  time  of  the  House. 
.  He  therefore  read  his  motion,  ^<  that  the  not  sending  any  rein- 
^forcement  to  Lord  Howe  before  the  month  of  June  kst,  was  an 
instance  of  n^lect  and  misconduct  in  his  majesty's  servants." 
His  other  motion  was,  ^^that  the  not  sending  a  fleet  to  the 
Mediterranean,  was  an  instance  of  misconduct  and  neglect  in 
.the  king^s  servants,  especially  considering  the  early  intelligoice 
they  hM  <^  the  equipment  of  the  Toulon  fleet." 

The  moti<m  was  opposed  by  Lord  Mul^ave,  Lord  North,  Mr. 
Dundas,  Governor  Johnstone,  and  Lord  Germain ;  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Howe,  General  Conway,  and  Colonel  Barr6. 
The  House  divided  on  the  first  motion:  Yeas  135:  Noes  209. 
The  second  motion  was  withdrawn. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  for  the  Removal  of  the  Earl  op 
Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

April  19. 
X  HE  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

M^.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion,  which  he  gave 
notice  of  before  the  Easter  recess,  for  the  removal  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  from  his  office^  and  from  his  majesty's 
presence  and  comidk.  He  observed,  that  he  woidd  take  up 
very  little  of  the  time  of  the  House.  He  meant  only  to  recaps 
tulate  the  fiicts  which  he  had  brought  forward  in  support  of 
liis  former  propositions.  It  would  be  sufficient  barely  to  state 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  them  back  to  the  recoUectiofi 
of  the  House,  and  present  them  anew  in  two  different  forms: 
namely,  as  the  state  of  the  navy  in  1778  bore  a  relation  to  the 
naval  power  of  France^  and  its  comparative  strength  with  that 
of  a  former  period  of  naval  preparation  and  war  in  this  country* 
To  the  motion  itseli^  as  a  proposition  to  which  the  asdent  of 
the  Hoi^  was  desired,  he  expected  to  hear  one  plausiUe  and 
g^ieral  answer  given.    He  expected  to  hear  it  objected  to  as 
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totally  destitute  of  any  proof  to  support  it.  It  would  be  said, 
**  Have  not  the  facts,  or  presumed  facts,  which  have  been 
urged  on  former  occasions,  been  rejected  by  so  many  distinct 
negatives,  in  the  manner  they  wc^e  separately  proposed?  That 
is,  shall  we  now  agree  to  come  to  a  genial  vote  of  censur^ 
upon  an  accusation  which  has  been  negatived  in  all  its  consti- 
tuent parts  ?  Shall  we,  in  the  capacity  of  judges,  proceed  to  a 
direct  censure  of  the  party  accused,  though  we  have  given  a 
previous  opinion,  that  not  one  of  the  allegations  is  true  ?"  The 
reasoning,  he  confessed,  had  sometlung  in  it,  otherwise  h« 
should  not  have  given  the  House  or  hims&f  the  trouble  d 
taking  notice  of  it ;  and  he  would  meet  it  in  this  way : 

That  although  the  House  did  not  concur  in  a  vote  of  censure 
on  any  one  of  the  sq)arate  grounds  of  accusation,  it  might 
well  concur  upon  the  whole  charge  collectively  taken.  The 
great  waste  of  public  money,  the  promises  of  the  noble  lord^ 
our  inadequate  state  of  defence  in  June,  the  neglect  of  rein- 
forcing the  noble  lord  (Howe)  over  the  way,  when  the  fete 
almost  of  America  depended  upon  it;  the  abandoning  the 
trade  and  fortresses  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  might  not  coni> 
tain  singly  sufficient  cause  of  removal  in  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  tl\at  House;  but  taking  them  in  the  aggregate^ 
they  would  furnish  matter  well  worthy  of  the  vote  of  censuife^ 
which  he  was  about  to  move^  on  the  ground  of  wilful  neglect 
or  gross  incapacity. 

The  reason  of  such  a  mode  of  determining  upon  a  complex 
charge  was  obvious,  and  was  plainly  within  the  inquisitorial 
power  of  the  House.  The  House  was  competent  to  enquire^ 
to  examine,  and  censure.  Their  jurisdiction  could  not  extend 
to  punishment  They  might  accuse,  but  could  not  punish 
any  man,  much  less  any  one  of  their  own  body,  in  any  other 
way  but  by  expelling  him.  When  criminal  charts,  reciting 
specific  offences,  were  made,  they  could  only  be  decided  upon 
in  courts  of  criminal  justice.  On  these  occasions  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  impeachments,  acted  as  the  grand  inquest 
«f  the  nation.  The  present  proceeding  was  of  a  different  nar 
ture,  and  did  not  call  for  that-specification  and  certainty,  which 
the  law  justly  and  wisely  required  when  a  man  was  questioned^ 
in  a  court  of  criminal  judicature,  and  put  upon  a  trial,  on  the 
issue  of  which  might  depend  his  honour,  his  property, 'and 
his  life.  ' 

Such  being  the  true  nature  of  votes  of  censure,  for  removal 
onlv,  as  contradistinguished  from  accusations  specifically  made^ 
aiia  crimes  distinctly  alleged ;  it  followed  that  the  same  degree 
of  proof  was  not  necessary ;  and  such  had  been  the  usage  ef 
that  House  upon  similar  occasions,  some  vof  whidh  he  find 
mentioned  in  a  former  debate  in  cases  of  votes  of  removal..  « 
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Widiout  relyiDg  totidly  upon  fefmer  precedents}  in  B^spoft 
of  the  doctrine  na«^  laid  dofwn,  though  of  an  age  top  yomig 
to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  tfiat  Houie»  he  remembered^  that 
he  had  been  present  at  several  debates  on  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, when  an  honourable  gentlenian»  now  a  number  ci  that 
Ijbuse  (Mr«  Wilkes)  was  expelled  upon  an  aggregate  Gfaarge» 
such  as  that  on  which  die  preset  motion  was  founded.  He 
Was  chareed  in  the  original  motion,  for  publishing  the  North 
Britain,  >fo.  45 ;  for  writing  an  impious  and  pro&ne  pom* 
phlet,  intituled  An  Essay  on  Woman ;  (or  writing  a  lib«l  on 
a  noble  ▼isoount  (Weymouth)  then  in  high  office,  relative  to 
the  tran8acti<m8  in  St  George's  Fidds,  on  the  loth  of  May, 
1768;  and  for  being  outlawed.  Here,  then,  were  four  se- 
|mrate  charges  collectively  taken  as  a  good  ground  of  expul- 
sion* The  argument  of  those  who  supported  the  proprie^  of 
dte  vote,  when  pressed  to  tske  the  s^se  of  the  House  upon 
the  sevend  charges  mentioned,  was,  would  it  be  proper  toex- 
pd  him  for  any  one  of  them?  No;  none  of  those  charges 
separately  omsldered,  would  justify  the  rote^  but  Collectively 
taken,  they  were  sufficient. 

He  remembered  the  persons  who  took  the  lead  in  that  bu»- 
ness :  they  were  the  same  who  he  expected  would  oppose  the 
present  motion.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would  either 
.decline  any  opposition,  on  the  present  occaraon,  or  acknow- 
ledge that  th^  acted  unfairly  and  unjustly  in  the  instance 
alluded  to.  Whatever  his  hopes  might  be^  he  had  very  little 
solid  reason  to  expect  so  much  candour  at  their  hands ;  at  ail 
events,  they  would  stand  convicted  in  the  opinion  of  every  im- 
partial person;  they  would  stand  convicted  of  making  tbor 
avowed  doctrines  and  principles  give  way  to  their  conve- 
nience. 

But  independent  of  the  precedent  he  had  just  mend<»ied, 
his  motion  would  stand  fully  justified  from  its  nature  and  tbe 
obiect  it  pointed  to;  for  the  question  would  shortly  amoant  to 
this,  wimout  the  shadow  of  criminality  attending  it«^is  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  equal  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
his  office  with  safety  to  the  litate  and  with  honour  to  the  na- 
tion? Has  he  done  it;  or  what  reasons  have  parliament  to 
8U]:^pose,  if  he  has  not  performed  his  duty  heretofore,  that  he 
.  will  act  more  wisely  or  capably  hereafter  ?  In  fair  argument 
and  common  sense,  the  strong  probability  is,  that  he  will  not. 
Suppose  the  noble  lord  ever  so  indefatigable,  ever  so  sealoos 
'^  well  inclined,  the  obvious  deduction's,  that  according  as 
the  difficulties  increase,  his  inability  to  provide  against,  them 
will  likewise  increase.  It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd,  romantic, 
•  ttay  m<mstrous  to  presume,  that  the  author  of  our  very  alann- 
iag  sitoatica^  should  be  the  only  person  in  the  nation,  torescse 
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us  firom  the  oonsequences  of  that  situation.  It  would  be  the , 
last  de^ee  of  fdly  and  madneaB  to  expect,  that  a  person,  who 
by  his  Ignorance  and  oross  misconduct,  had  brought  or  suffer* 
ed  this  conntry  to  fidi  frool  the  highest  pinnacle  of  &me,  re- 
spectability, and  naval  glory,  to  the  last  stage  of  national 
(Wradation,  weakness^  and  disgrace^  contrary  to  every  prix^ 
dpie  of  puUic  opinion  and  escperience,  was  nevertheless  equal 
to  the  very  arduous  tadc  of  acting  as  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
mid  the  guardian  (^  its  interests,  pix>sperity,  and  reputation. 

He  next  proceeded. to  en.umerate  the  several  charges  of 
misccxiduct,  incapacity,  or  wilful  negligence,  iii^ich  he  had 
brought  against  the  noble  earl  in  his  three  motions  before  the 
hoHdays.  He  observed,  that  the  noble  lord  had  asserted,  in 
soother  assembly^  on  the  20th  of  November,  1777,  in  reply 
to  a  noble  lord  since  deceased  (the  Earl  of  Chatham),  lliat 
there  were  on  the  preceding  day,  to  wit,  on  the  19th  of  No* 
vember,  42  sail  of  the  line  ready  and  almost  ready  for  sea; 
35  actually  ready,  whose  complements  were  20,300  seamen 
and  marines;  x 8,000  and  a  considerabk  fraction  of  which, 
were  already  aboard,  and  upwards  of  3,000  seamen  and  mar 
rines  not  sfiipped,  which  would  more  than  supply  the  defi- 
dency;  that  there  were  seven  more  ready  to  take  their 
complements  aboard^  which  could  be  easily  procured  in  a  very 
few  days  upon  an  emergenqr,  by  calling  in  the  protections  and 
ittoingpress-wanrants.  This  was  the  noble  lord's  solemn  as* 
sorance  in  another  plaoe^  but  what  truth  there  was  in  that 
assurance  might  be  easily  gathered  from  this  circumstance  t 
that  when  Admirals  Keppel  and  Byron  went  to  sea  in  the  month 
of  June  following,  his  ^preatest  rabrts  in  the  course  of  seven 
m<xiths,  the  last  of  which  was  a  period  of  war  preparati<m, 
produced  no  more  than  42 ;  twenty  bein^  sent  under  Mr. 
Ke{^l,  thirteen  under  Mr.  Byron,  and  mne  sent  upon  mis* 
cdlaneous  services,  to  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  &c. 

He  arraigned  ihe  bad  policy  of  totally  neglectiiig  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  not  sending  a  squadron  Siere  on  the  first 
Botice  received  of  the  formidable  armaments  going  on  at  Tou- 
lon; and  if  that  measure  was  thought  hazardous,  there  was 
i^oty  lie  said,  even  a  colour  of  causey  for  not  detaching^  in 
order  to  reinforce  Lord  Howe. 

He  condemned  the^  sending  out  Admiral  Ke{q)d  with  20 
^Ups  to  ffo  in  seardi  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior:  and  con- 
tended,  tnat  it  was  b%  with  danger,  and  might  have  terminated 
^ost  &tally,  had  not  the  honourable  admiral  most  fco*- 
toiiQtdv  &lfen  in  with  the  Pallas  and  Licome  French  frigatesi, 
^  taken  them,  by  which  means  he  discovered,  to  his  utter 
^mshmait,  that  jwnisters  had  risked  his  whole  fleet,  in 
<^der  to  preserve  appearances  which  they  meaut  to  beep  with 
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,  the  people*  They  supposed,  that  Admiral  Keppel' might  pos- 
sibly not  meet  with  llie  enemy,  or  if  he  should,  lliat  wh^er 
Sight  or  defeat  was  the  consequence,  they  m^t  be  enabled  by 
their  arts,  by  their  emissaries  erery  where,  and  tbdr  hirelings 
in  print,  to  shifl  the  blame  off  their  own  Moulders,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  admiral,  the  officers,  and  seamen.  Their  subsequent 
conduct  proved  their  disposition  towards  the  admiral,  and 
their  real  intentiomu  For  when  they  found  themselves  no 
loiter  able  to  impose  on  the  people,  by  its  being  known  that 
the  admiral  returned  for  a  reinforcement,  they  were  urged  by 
rage  and  disappointment,  and  shewed  every  mark  of  it  in  the 
whole  of  their  subsequent  conduct.  The  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
mii*alty  never  thanked  the  admiral  for  returning,  nor  either 
^proved  or  disapproved  of  his  taking  the  two  fHgates;  but 
permitted  him  to  go  to  sea  again  without  giving  the  least  token 
of  approbation  whatever,  further  than  a  cold  official  letter. 

The  noble  lord,  however,  did  not  long  conceal  his  senti- 
Inents  under  the  mask  of  coolness  and  indifference.  His 
lordship  soon. acted  in  an  hostile  manner;  for,  though  he 
knew  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  accused,  in  a  public  print, 
by  a  letter  signed  with  his  own  name,  his  commander-in-chief; 
and  though  his  lordi^ip  afl:erwards  knew,  that  the  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue  had  declined  to  call  for  a  court-martial  to  enquire 
into  his  conduct,  merely  on  the  pretence  of  not  obstructing 
the  public  service;  yet  in  a  few  days  after,  when  that  gende- 
man  preferred  an  accusation,  without  any  cause  whatever  in- 
tervening, the  accusation  was  received,  and  instant  orders  the 
same  day  given  to  the  admiral  to  prepare  for  his  trial. 

How  was  it  possible,  for  any  man  of  honour  or  ^irit,  to 
serve  with  any  safety  to  his  person  or  character  under  such 
men,  whose  whole  conduct  was  fraught  with  oppression  and 
malice?  It  was  a  situation  no  independent  man  iVould  submit 
to.  It  was  a  situation  from  which  every  wise  and  pfudent 
man  would  &v  with  horror  and  disgust.  The  consequences 
were  already  felt  in  some  instances;  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral 
•Keppel  were  driven  from  the  service;  the  whole  body  of  sea 
officers  were  discontented;  and  that  zeal,  spirit,  union,  and 
confidence,  which  was  the  very  lite  of  military  enterprize  and 
sticcess  in  war,  was  fled,  and  the  whole  navy  divided  and  split 
into  factions.  How  the  whdie  would  terminate  was  more  than 
he  could  venture  to  predict;  but  one  thing  was  pr«tty  evident, 
th^  the  discontents  among  those  to  whom- the  defence  of  the 
country  was  entrusted,  bbre  a  very  alarming  and  ominous  ap- 
pearance ;  and  if  some  remedy  was  not  speedily  applied,  he 
foresaw,  that  ministers  would  finally  accomplish  that  ruin,  by 
t^eir  &ction  and  intrigue,  the  foundadim  of  which 'they  bad 
laid  by  their  incapacity* 
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After  dwelling  for  a  considerable  time  on  these  circum-  < 
stances,  he  mentioned  several  others  of  a  less  important  na- 
ture ;  one  in  particnl^r,  to  shew  the  predilection  which  the 
admiralty-board  had  manife^ed  in  respect  of  ordering  Admiral 
Keppel  to  be  tried,  though  his  accuser,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
the  next  day  but  one,  after  the  order  was  issued  for  that  pur- 
pose, acknowledged  in  the  face  of  the  nation  in  that  House, 
that  he  brought  his  accusation  merely  from  motives  of  self-de- 
fence, and  to  exculpate  himself  from  a  charge  of  disobedience 
made  by  his  commander-in-chief. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  partiality  of  the  admiralty-board, 
which  he  considered  to  be  entirely  influenced,  or  rather  direct- 
ed by  the  noble  earl,  he  said,  four  of  the  members  sitting  upon 
the  trial  of  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  were  persons,  who  on 
the  former  court-martial,  had  given  the  most  favourable  testi- 
mony respecting  his  conduct  m  the  action  off  Ushant;  and 
likewise,  that  the  persons  summoned  to  give  evidence  were 
such,  who  either  knew  least  from  their  distance  from  the 
Formidable,  or  were  otherwise  less  positive  or  direct  in  their 
testimony. 

This  led  him  to  the  efiect  probably  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced by  this  trial,  which  originated  in  motives  of  revenge  to 
his  honourable  relation  Admiral  Keppel ;  for  if  by  any  ma- 
nligement,  the  vice-admiral  should  be  acquitted,  the  inference 
would  be,  that  having  done  his  duty,  there  must  have  been 
misconduct  somewhere,  which  he  was  persuaded  they  would 
endeavour  by  this  oblique  manner  to  lay  to  the  account  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

When  he  said  this,  he  begged  that  gentlemen  might  un- 
derstand, that  he  meant  not  to  throw  the  leasit  suspicion,  much 
less  a  direct  im|3(utatito  upon  tlie  officers  alluded  to.  He 
stated  the  fact  as  it  struck  him ;  and  it  was  f^ir  to  argue  upon 
it  and  reascm  by  analogy  to  the  conduct  of  other  tribunals. 
He  understood  it  was  a  good  ground  of  challenge  to  a  juror, 
if  he  was  even  suspected  of  entertaining  a  bias  one  way  or 
other.  He  thought  it  a  very  proper  precaution,  and  the  rea- 
son was  obvious ;  because  the  law  presumes,  that  the  juror  is 
wholly  to  be  guided  by  tlie  evidence  of  the  fects  alleged  or 
controverted,  and  not  by  any  pre-conceived  opinion  of  his 
own.  The  tenor  of  his  oath  is  the  same  with  that  taken  by  a^ 
niember  of  a  court-martial,  who  is  restricted  by  it,  to  give  a 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  court,  and  not 
from  any  opinion  formed  upon  his  own  knowledge  or  pre- 
sumed knowledge,  ..  .  . 

As  a  farther  reason  for  his  being  persuaded,  that  the  noble 
€arl  all  along  acted  from  the  same  principle  of  secret  enmity 
aad  resentment  to  his  honourable  relation^  be  observed,  that 
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lifter  one  of  the  most  respectable  courts-martial  that  ever  sat, 
had  pronounced  the  charge  brought  by  the  vice-aJmiral  of 
the  Uue  to  be  malicious  and  Ul-rounded,  ministers  took  no 
one  step  to  shew,  that  they,  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
Admiral  Keppel's  acquittal,  or  of  the  infamy  with  whidi  his 
accuser  had  been  branded  by  that  passage  in  the  sentence  of 
acquittal,  nor  would  since^  if  he  had  not  given  notice,  that  he 
meant,  as  the  next  day,  to  make  d  motion,  which  they  learned 
was  intended  for  the  vice^miral's  removal.  When  that  day 
arrived,  instead  of  expressing  a  syllable  of  disapprobation  m 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  a  noble  lord  (Mulgrave)  who  enjoys  a  seat 
at  the  admiralty-board,  rose  and  acquainted  the  House,  diat 
Sir  Hugh  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  that  the  board  had 
accepted  it.  Still,  however,  he  retained  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ralship of  the  marines,  and  lus  government  of  Scarborough 
castle,  till  ministers  again  learned,  that  a  motion  to  remove 
him  from  those  two  posts  was  meditating.  Here  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  do  what  they  feared  might  have  been 
forced  upon  tliem.  Accordingly  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  with  no  small  share  of  visible  reluctance,  found  out, 
that  Sir  Hugh  P^liser  had  tendered  a  resignation  of  his  com- 
mand in  the  marines  and  his  government,  and  that  hia  ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  accept  them.  In  shorl^  he  believed, 
there  was  not  a  second  instance  in  the  annals  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  of  a  person  who  had  been  so  publicly  disgraced, 
being  permitted  to  retain  places  of  such  rank,  emolument, 
and  consequence,  without  any  intention  of  removing  him,  till 
by  an  unexpected  address  to  the  throne  for  his  removal,  the 
eonsequences  of  which  his  majesty's  advisers  did  not  think 
prudent  to  risk,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

He  laughed,  he  said,  at  the  pompous  accounts  of  our  suc- 
cesses in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  made  their  way 
into  the  London  Gazette^  and  said,  they  were  of  very  little 
consequence^  when  it  was  considered  how  dearly  they  were 
purchased;  particularly  the  latter,  where  one  half  of  the 
troops  were  dead  or  dying  in  hospitals;  nor  did  he  think  the 
news  just  received  from  Georgia,  was  of  consequence  su&cient 
to  balance  the  hazard  and  expence  attending  it  He  said,  he 
understood  that  Colonel  Campbell  was  amved  from  Georgia 
the  night*before^  and  had  brought  an  account  of  a  victory 
gained  over  the  Americans,  but  this  victory  came  accompar 
nied  \idth  a  requisition  for  an  immediate  reinforcement.  Our 
very  victories  and  successes  were  nearly  as  fiital  as  our  defeats. 
The  troops  under  General  Grant,  the  finest  and  best  disci^ 
plined  in  the  world,  must  return  to  America  or  Eur<^)e,  or 
remain  only  to  &I1  a  prey  to  disease  and  the  eflfects  of  a 
noxious  dimate;  and  the  return  of  the  second  officer  in  com" 
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xnsnA  frcmi  Georgia,  was  a  demonstration,  that  the  expeditioa. 
to  that  province  was  planned  in  weakness,  and  under  the  mis- 
taken idea,  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  attached  to  the 
British  government.  He  said,  that  the  force  was  inadequate 
either  to  effect  conquest,  or  give  that  degree  of  protection 
which  was  necessary  to  unite  the  loyalists  or  neutrals  to  the 
royai  standard. 

He  protested  before  he  sat  down,  that  he  entertained  no 
personsd  pique  or  resentment  against  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty.  His  motives  proceeded  from  his  zeal 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  Uninfluenced  ^y  factious  or 
party  views,  he  stood  forth  in  behalf  of  the  state,  which,  if  not 
rescued  out  of  the  hands,  to  whom  the  reins  of  government 
were  entrusted  must  certainly  be  ruined,  he  feared  irretriev^ 
ably  undone.  The  part  he  had  taken,  was  disagreeable  and 
painful  on  many  accounts;  so  much  so,  that  nothing  could 
have  urged  him  to  it  but  a  thorough  persuasion,  that  me  pre- 
sent or  s<»ne  similar  motion,  presented  the  only  prolxible 
means  for  saving  the  nation,  and  for  the  recovery  of  its  former 
pGwor,  reputation,  and  glory.  He  finally  moved,  ^<  That  an 
humUe  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  remove  from  his  presence  and  coundb 
John  Earl  of  Sandwich,  as  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty^ 
on  accoimt  of  the  general  ill  state  of  the  ^avy,  under  his  ad- 
ministration, at  the  most  critical  seasons." 

The  motion  was  warmly  supported  by  Admiral  Keppel,  Mr*  . 
James  GrenviUe,  Lord  Howe,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Colonel 
Barre,  and  Lord  John  Townshend ;  and  opposed  by  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  Governor  Johnstone,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  and 
Captain  Walsingham.  The  House  divided  on  the  question  at  a 
late  hour,  when  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
221  to  118,  who  voted  for  the  removal  of  the  nrstlordof  the 
admiralty. 
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April  29. 

"The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  enquire 
•*'  into  the  conduct  of  the  American  war.  Sir  William  Howe 
moved  for  the  examination  of  Earl  Comwallis.  The  question  was 
put  to  him,  *^  Upon  what  points  he  meant  to  interrogate*  the 
ttoble  lord?"  to  winch  the  general  replied,  "  to  the  genial  con- 
duct of  the  AmecicaQ  war ;  to  nulkary  potute  generally  and  par- 
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ticularly."  These  words  were  eagerly  seized  by  Loi^  North, 
who,  working  them  up  with  the  original  into  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  under  that  colour  nearly  framed  a  new  motion,  which 
he  knew  carried  its  own  rejection  along  with  it.  The  words  of  the 
motion  in  that  state  were,  ^^  That  Lord  Comwallis  be  called  in 
and  examined  relative  to  general  and  particular  military  points, 
touching  the  general  conduct  of  the  American  war.*' 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  intended  effect  of  the  motion,  was 
a  public  avowal  of  ministers  to  suppress  all  enquiry  into  their 
conduct.     How  was  it  possible  to  judge  whetlier  they  ac^ 
right  or  wrong,  until  it  was  first  known  whether  their  plans 
and  instructions  were  foifnded  in  wisdom,  or  were  in  them- 
selves practicable?     How  could  that  be  known  but  by  the 
opinions   of  ojSicers  serving  on  the  spot,  who  were  the  best 
judges  how  far  the  plans  were  practicable,  or  the  force  ade- 
quate?   Ajnerica   was  lost;    foiiy  millions  of  money  and 
30,000  lives  had  been  already  expended;  the  correspondence 
on  the  table  contained  opinions  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other ;  the  co^mlander-in-chief  says  in  his  letters  to  the  noble 
lord,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  department^  ^'  I 
want  20,000  men  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  I  cannot  ex- 
pect to  succeed  with  a  less  reinforcement/'   ^  '*  No,"  says  the 
noble  lord  in  his  answer,  **  I  cannot  let  you  have  so  many :  I 
can.  let  you  have  6  or  7,060.     You  are  going  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  great  numbers  will  resort  to  the  royal  standard ;  yoa 
may  by  that  m^ans  recruit  your  army  to  me  necessary  com- 
plement"    Well,  the  honourable  commander  proceeds,  at  the 
head  of  a  force  he  deems  inadequate ;  his  army  is  not  recruit- 
ed in  the  manner  foretold  by  the  noble  lord ;  the  operations 
miscarry.     How,  then,  can  the  House  judge  on  this  affirma- 
tive and  this  negative  ?  Only  by  knowing  from  officers  of  rank 
•on  the  spot,  which  of  the  two  honouraUe  persons  was  in  the 
right ;  he  that  said  such  a  force  was  adequate,  or  he  that  said 
such  a  force  was  not  ?  It  put  him  in  nund  ot  two  lines  in  an 
old  song,  <<  You  know  you're  in  the  right,  I  think  you  m  the 
wrong."     After  exapiiining  several  other  passages  in  the  cor- 
respondence, in  the  same  manner,  and  demonstrating  in  se- 
veral instances  a  contrariety  of  opinion  between  those  who 
planned,  and  the  person  who  was  to  execute,  he  laid  it  down 
as  the  .only  test  to  lead  to  a  proper  judgment,  on  the  whole  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers  and  generals,  to  examine  witnesses 
vivd  voce^  to  prove  to  the  House  who  was  wrong  and  who  was 
right.    A  rdusal  on  the  part  of  administration  to  admit  such 
evidence  he  contended,  was  a  dear  acknowledgment  of^piilt; 
they  dai'e  not  face  the  enquiry,  because  they  knew  it  would 
lead  to  their  conviction;  and  they  now  by  the  most  diamefol 
evasion,  and  a  mere  trick  of  debate  endeavoured  to  avoid  it, 
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under  the  most  scandalous  pretence,  that  the  House  was  not 
competent  to  receive  or  decide  upon  evidence  respecting  the 
cc»iduct  of  military  commanders.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  who  had  recourse,  because  he  was  driven,  to  this  piti«» 
fid  shift,  well  knew  that  the  question  &irly  before  the  commit- 
tee "viras,  whether  the  plans  were  practicable,  or  the  instruc- 
tions such  as  could  be  defended?  Afraid  to  meet  the  issue, 
his  lordship  raised  an  objection,  which  he  knew,  if  carried  by 
the  amendment,  would  amount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
mittee* 

What  did  the  papers  on  the  table  present  ?  a  string  of  con- 
tradictions between  the  general  and  tihe  cabinet.     The  minisr 
ter  at  tlie  head  of  the  finances,  after  several  breaches  of  pro- 
mise and  Mse  predictions,  tells  the  House,  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  nation  shall  be  exerted;  that  70,000  men  and 
a  suitable  navy  shall  be  the  consequence  of  those  exertions. 
The  general  and  admiral  accept  upon  those  conditions;  the 
men  and  ships  are  voted;  70,000  men  appear  upon  paper, 
while  little  more  than  half  the  number  ever  appear  in  array. 
America  is  lost ;  the  general  ife  blamed  for  not  performing  im- 
possibilities, and  impossibilities  previously  and  timely  stated 
by  him ;  but  when  a  proposition  is  made,  to  know  which  party 
•  is  wrong,  or  which  is  right :  No,  Say  the  offenders  and  au»- 
thors  of  our  misfortunes,  the  truth  can  only  be  known  in  one 
mode  by  the  means  of  a  particular  species  of  proof,  and  that 
we  are  determined  you  shall  not  have. 

Sudi  was  the  case  of  his  honourable  friend  near  him  {Gene- 
ral Burgoyne).     That  gentleihan  undertakes  a  certain  service 
'    with  a  certain  force ;  he  never  gets  half  that  force ;  he  desires 
discreticmary  powers ;  he  is  refused  them.     By  a  letter  on  the 
table^  he  disapt>roves  of  anploying  savages ;  he  is  compelled 
to  employ  them.     The  noble  lord,  who  approved  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  who  neglected  to  perform  his  part  of  it,  who  struck 
out  of  it  the  discretionary  power  desired,  who  forced  savages 
instead  of  veteran  troops  upon  the  comftnander,  refuses  the 
testimony  of  military  men,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world, 
because  he  is  convinced,  that  if  military  men  were  to  give  their 
opinions  on  those  particulars,  they  would  and  must  decide 
against  him.     The  officers  who  served  under  his  command 
would,  he  knew,  bear  testimony,  that  savages,  independent 
of  the  barbarity  and  horrid  cruelty  of  employing  them,  wei« 
tiot  to  be  depended  upon;  that  the  force  was  totally  inade* 
quate  to  the  service;  and  that  all  the  /difficulties  and  misfor- 
tunes that  ^^llowed,  down  to  th^  surrender  at  Saratoga,  were 
imputable  solely  to  die  peremptory  orders  whidi  the  general 
understood  himself  bound  to  obey,  by  the  strikingout  o£  his 
original  pka  tfae  discretionary  power  prc^Qsed,  which  would 
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have  left  him  at  liberty  to  vary  his  operations,  according  to 
times  and  circimistances. 

He  attadked  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  American 
department,  and  the  whole  cabinet,  for  their  insidious  con- 
iJuct  towards  the  honourable  general  near  him.     He  called 
upon  the  subordinate  in^uments  of  administration  to  stand 
forth  like  men  and  avow  their  saitiments.     One  leamcid  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Dundas)  on  the  first  pr(^K>sition  for  a  committee, 
had  spoken  of  the  expedition  from  Canada  in  very  strong  and 
decided  terms,  and  had,  without  a  tittle  of  proof,  censured 
•the conducted  the  honourable  general  who  commanded  it; 
the  same  learned  gentlfeman  had,  more  than  a  year  since, 
found  fault  with  the  operations  of  the  grand  army  ta  the 
southward.    An  honourable  fiiend  of  his  (Crovemor-  John- 
stone) had  not  been  backward  or  shy,  in  publicly  d^sring 
his  opinions  upon  both  the  zmval  and  militaiy  conduct  of  the 
American  war ;  so  had  several  other  gentlemen  in  that  House. 
He  shoi^d  forbear  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  pamphleteers,  run- 
ners, whisperers,  and  cofiee-house  emissaries  of  administra- 
tion; diey  had  all  received  the  lie  direct  from  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon.     It  was  now  pretty  clear  that  h»  lordship 
was  bot  their  employer;  but  as  to  those  gentlemen,  members 
of  that  House,  who,  by  their  respectable  situations  and  inde- 
pendent i^irit,  had  publidy  avowed  thdir  opinions,  he  expect- 
ed they  would  have  the  candour  either  to  raiounce  them  from 
conviction,  or  maintain  them  upon  those  laudable  principles 
on  which  they  had  affected  to  adopt,  or  were  willing  still  to 
adhere  to  them.     They  were  specially  called  upon  to  forward 
theenquirv  in  its  frdlest  extent,  or  honestly  recant,  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  creed  of  the  ndble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon :  <^  that 
the  noble  admiral  and  the  honourable  general  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  fidi^ty  and  skill ;  that  the 
honourable  general's  narrative  brought  nome  conviction  to 
every  impartial  mind ;  and,  that  it  would  be  wasting  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  tio  manner  of  purpose,  unless  the  obfect  of 
future  enquiry  was  meant  to  be  directed  to  an  examination  in^ 
to  the  condu^rt  of  ministers."    li^  therefore,  the  noble  lord 
should  obstinately  persist  in  his  motion,  he  made  no  doubt 
but  such  gentlemen  as  had  censured  the  militarv  conduct  of 
commanders  in  their  absence,  would  be  the  first,  if  they 
should  not  have  changed  their  former  opinions,  to  gi^e  an 
opportunity  to  those  gentlemen  to  exculpate  themsdves,  and 
of  course  vote  against  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord.  . 

He  dwdit  some  time  op  the  praises  be^xiwod  on  the  corn* 
mander-m-chief  by  the  ministers;  there  was  scarcely  a  letter 
which  did  pot  conlaia  the  most  flattering  expresoons*    .But 
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he  mentioned  that  circuimtance  only  to  shew  the  treachery  of 
one,  if  not  all  of  them.  The  noble  secretary,  while  he  was 
loading  the  general  with  encomiums  on  his  zeal,  activity,  and 
talents,  was  secretly  undermining  him ;  for  the  whoie  corre^ 
spondence  shewed  that  he  never  had  his  confidence.  When 
the  g^ieral  gave  an  c^inion,  the  secretary  answered  him  in 
then^ative;  he  had  his  spiels  and  informers  on  the  spot ;  he 
trusted  to  their  information,  not  to  that  of  the  commander-in- 
chief;  so  that  while  he  made  the  general  responsible  for  the 
events  of  the  war,  he  was,  by  means  as  foolish  ai^  preposte- 
rous as  they  were  base,  einieavoaring  all  in  his  power,  'to  de- 
feat the  very  measures  he  seemed  isb  anxious  to  carry  into 
executicMi.  He  said,  the  noble  lord's  amendment  went  to  an 
actual  dissolution  of  the  committee^  and  an  implied  acknow- 
ledgment of  guilt  in  administration,  by  putting  a  stop  to  bjx 
snquiry  which  they  dared  not  meet. 

The  question  was  put  on  Lord  North's  amendment,  and  the 
conmiittee  divided :  Yeas  189 :  Noes  155.  The  debate  was  agam 
renewed  on  the  main  question,  whether  the  motion  so  amended 
should  pass,  when  the  question  being  called  for,  it  was  rejected, 
although  by  a  smaller  majority  than  on  the  preceding  division,  the 
numbers  being  180  to  158.  Colonel  Barr§  thenmoved,  in  the 
terms  of  the  original  order  of  the  House,  **  That  Lord  CornwaU 
lis  be  called  in,  and  examined  respecting  the  subject  matter  of 
the  papers  referred  to  said  committer.*'  This  motion  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  And  thus  the  eiiquiry  seemed  to  have 
been  laid  to  sleep  for  ever.  The  committee  was  not,  however, 
dissolved. 

May  3. 

COLONEL  Barrg  ^  again  introduced  the  business  by  a 
recital  of  the  transactions  which  had  passed  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  a  renewal  of  the  motion  for  the  examination  of  Lord 
Comwallis.  Mr.  Dunning  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  T.  Tbwnshend,  Mr.  Fox,  General  Burgoyne, 
and  Sir  William  Howe,  and  opposed  by  Lord  North,  Lord 
George  Germain  and  Mr.  Rigby.  £arl  Nugent  opposed  the 
notion,  principally  on  the  ground,  that  matters  of  great  con- 
sequence were  yet  to  be  brought  into  parliament;  that  the  at- 
tention of  ministers  would  be  drawn  not  only  from  them,  by  dis- 
tracting it  with  such  a  variety  of  objects,  but  that  the  very  being 
and  preservation  of  the  nation,  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  a  power- 
ful foreign  foe,  must  be  neglected,  while  the  whole  time  of  minis- 
ters was  spent  in  that  House  upon  a  fruitless  enquiry. 

Mr.  Fox  Answered  that  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech^ 
which  rested  the  impropriety  of  the  present  enquiry  upon  the 
supposed  interruption  it  would  give  his  majesty's  confidential 
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servants,  in  planning  and  executing  measures  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  He  believed  that  the  noble  lord,  and  every 
other  person  in  that  House  who  had  the  honour  or  interest 
of  his  country  at  heart,  were  perfectly  convinced,  that  they 
had  very  strong  and  cogeij^t  reasons  to  lament  that  the  present 
ministers  had  ever  planned  or  ever  executed.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  nation,  if  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  the  noble  American  secre- 
tary near  him,  had  been  in  the  situation  supposed  by  an  ho- 
nourable friend ;  if  they  had  been  asleep  in  that  House  or 
out  of  it,  the  day  that,  one  or  both  of  them  planned  this  ac- 
cursed American  war ;  if  they  had  been  embarrassed  with 
debates  in  that  House,  while  they  were  deliberating  upon 
measures  of  ruin,  foUy,  and  national  disgrace.  He  believed 
in  his  consci^ice,  that  it  would  have  been  happy  for  their 
country  if  they  had  never  been  bom.  But,  surely,  the 
noble  lord  is  not  serious  in  the  motives  he  has  assigned  for 

'putting  a  stop  to  the  present  enquiry  ?  Does  his  lordship 
pretend  to  believe  or  foretel,  should  the  present  enquiry  go 
on,  that  ministers  will  be  less  indolent,  less  incapable,  or  re- 
gardless of  the  public  concerns?  His  lordship  is  better  inform- 
ed ;  experience  has  long  since  convinced  him  of  the  contrary. 
He  secretly  smiles,  when  he  talks  in  this  strain.  The  rea- 
soning built  aa  such  a  supposition,  is  indeed  highly  laughable, 
and  can  make  no  impression  on  those  who  see  the  noble  lord 
rise  in  that  House  and  gravely  urge  such  an  argument,  but 
sentiments  of  mirth  and  good  humour;  for  instead  of  being 
in  town,  when  effective  measures,  directed  to  vigorous  exer- 
tions, and  a  proper  employment  of  our  national  strength  and 
resources,  ought  steadily  to  engage  their  attention,  the  two 
noble  lords  and  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  the  cabinet  will 
fly  from  the  fatigues  of  office ;  they  wiU  be  amusing  themselves 
at  their  country-seats,  for  weeks,  perhaps  months  together; 
and  the  great  business  of  the  nation  will  be  left  to  the  care  of 

•  a  few  clerks  in  o£Sce ;  or  if  they  should  in  their  respective  re- 
treats turn  their  attention  at  all  to  public  affairs,  it  will  be 
only  to  devise  means,  not  for  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  but 
to  defeat  enquiries  into  their  blunders,  incapacity,  and  neglect 
in  parliament.  The  last  summer  in  particular,  when  the  very 
fate  of  this  country  was  at  stake,  when  we  were  threatened 
with  an  invasion,  he  was  well  informed,  that  for  weeks  toge- 
ther, there  was  not  a  single  cabinet  minister  so  near  town  as 
fifly  miles:  but  if  they  had  been  nearer,  was  it  not  preposte- 
rous to  suppose  that  persons  who  were  to  consult,  deUberate, 
and  determine  by  common  consent  only,  could  consult,  delibe- 
rate, and  advise  their  sovereign,  when  thev  were  thus  separate? 
If  any  man  could  suppose,  that  any  good  could  proceed  from 
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such  counsels,  he  pitied  him,  if  he  was  sincere ;  if  not,  he 
would  forbear  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  principles  of  such  a 
nan* 

He  then  stated  the  necessity  there  was  for  going  into  an 
enquiry.  The  noble  lord  in  tne  blue  ribbon  had  repeatedly 
staked  himself  to  that  House  on  the  issue  of  the  American 
war.  He  had  called  for  a  large  fleet  and  numerous  army; 
they  were  granted;  but  America  was  lost,  25,000  lives  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  upwards  of  30  millions  had  been  expended* 
But  to  come  directly  to  a  later  period,  the  noble  lord  at  the 
bead  of  the  American  department,  when  he  came  into  office^ 
bad  specially  pledged  himself  to  that  Hous^  not  merely  to  a 
general -promise  of  success,  but  afterwards,  in  different  stages 
of  the  business,  had  pointed  out  the  means.  Such  an  army 
und^  Sir  William  Howe;  such  an  army  under  General  Bur- 
goyue,  from  Canada,  to  co-operate  with  the  grand  army ;  the 
people  iii  the  colonies  were  loyally  disposed;  Washington 
could  not  recruit;  he  had  offered  30/.  a  man,  but  could  pro- 
care  none  to  enlist,  even  upon  such  exorbitant  terms.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  would  have  a  force  under  his  command  suffi* 
dent  to  protect  and  defend  the  province  of  Quebec;  and 
afterwards  the  expedition  down  the  North  River  would  consist 
of  a  chosen  corps  of  veterans  of  1 2,000  effective  men ;  besides 
the  great  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  the  assist^- 
ance  and  friendship  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  intended  route.  When  questioned  upon  the  great  line  of 
public  measures,  (having  declared  his  intention  to  breathe  a 
different  spirit  into  those  which  prevailed  when  he  was  called 
into  his  majesty's  councils,)  what  force  he  meant  to  employ  ? 
his  answef  was,  <^  Whatever  force  the  general  thinks  may  be 
adequate.''  After  the  first  campaign,  when  asked  what  ap» 
pearances  of  success  there  were  ?  his  lordship  answered^ 
^^  every  appearance  of  a  successful  and  decisive  campaign." 
Now,  if  neither  the  force  was  adequate,  and  his  lordship 
knew  that  he  could  not  expect  a  successful  campaign,  it  would 
follow,  that  he  not  only  deceived  the  general,  and  concealed 
his  sentiments,  but  by  so  doing,  he  acted  a  most  criminal 
part,  and  was  responsible  to  the  House  and  the  nation,  for 
all  the  blood  and  treasure  we  had  thrown  away.  What  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  enquiry?  To  hear  the  evidence  of 
men  on  the  spot,  in  high  command;  to  shew  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  the  general  was  not  culpable,  because  his  force  was 
not  adequate,  and  that  the  noble  lord  had  deceived  the  House, 
because  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  every  prospect  of  a 
successftd  campai^,  he  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  the 
general,  telling  him,  <<  ihat  no  successfiil  campaign,  nor  anjr 
end  to  the  war,  could  be  expected*  imless  the  noble  lord  $eiil 
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out  a  very  considerable  reinforcement  to  his  assistance;" 
which  reinforcement,  at  the  time  he  promised  a  succeissfbl 
and  decisive  campaign,  he  was  pre-determined  not  to  send. 
The  evidence  contained  in  the  papers  went  directly  to  those 
facts.  The  noble  lord's  correspondence  shewed  that  he  enter- 
tained opinions  diametrically  opposite  to  those  stated  in  the 
general's  letter.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  to  come  at  the 
truth  without  examining  those  who  were  in  high  commanci, 
and  were  present  on  the  spot  ?  The  testimony  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  was  necessary  to  prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  those  con- 
tradictory assertions.  That  noble  lord  could  describe  the 
country,  together  with  the  obstructions  and  difficulties  the 
commander-in-chief  had  to  contend  with.  In  fact,  he  and 
his  brother  officers,  so  far  as  their  testimony  applied  to  the 
force  requisite  to  insure  a  successful  campaign,  were  compe- 
tent, and  the  only  proper  evidence  to  determine  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  measures  of  ministers,  and  the  means 
they  furnished  for  carrying  them  into  execution,  and  of  the 
possilHlity  or  impossibiUty  of  exeqpting  them* 

The  motion  was  carried  without  a  division. 

Mm/  13. 

From  the  unexpected  latitude  which  the  examination  of  wit* 
nesses,  in  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  ^American  War. 
had  assumed,  the  ministry  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  counter-evidence  to  disprove  some  of  the  statements. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  De  Grey  moved  for  a  sunmions  directing  the 
attendance  of  ten  witnesses,  which  occasioned  violent  exclamations 
on  the  part  of  Opposition.  Mr.  Burke  decried  the  proceeding  as 
irregular  and  unfair ;  ministers,  he  said,  a£Pected  to  applaud  the 
military  conduct  of  Sir  WilUam  Howe,  and  now,  by  a  side*wind, 
in  a  late  stage  of  the  examination,  endeavoured  to  invalidate  and 
defeat  evidence  which  they  could  not  pretend  to  disbelieve. 
Against  this  mode  of  argument,  the  former  declarations  of  the 
same  partjr^were  successfully  urged;  they  had  begged  only  for 
inquiry ;  if  the  inquiry  proved  merely  ex  parte,  that  would  be  the 
iauk  of  administration ;  they  might  call  evidence  in  their  own 
defence,  if  they  deemed  it  necessary ;  but  now,  these  improper 
objections  were  raised.  Lord  George  Germain  declared  he  had 
no  disposition  to  accuse  General  Howe ;  he  principally  desired 
evid^ce  to  disp^rove  the  statement,  that  America  was  ahnost 
unanimous  in  resisting  the  claims  of  Great  Britain. 

.  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  surprise,  that  his  honourable  fiiend 
near  him,  (Mr.  Burke,)  could  waste  a  single  moment  upon  a 
matter,  which,  to  §ay  the  worst  of  it,  could  oolj  be  considered 
as  a  mere  informality  in  the  mode  of  proceeding.  *  Lfit  'the 
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enquiry,  in  God's  name^  proceed.  Let  the  most  ample  infor** 
mation.  be  received  from  every  quarter,  and  through  every 
channel.  Let  every  man  of  every  description,  whb  was  in  a 
situation  either  in  America  or  Europe,  which  gave  him  an 
o{^ortunity  of  knowing  any  thing  relative  to  the  aubject-mat^ 
ter  of  the  papers  on  the  table,  be  called  upon  to  give  his 
testimony  at  that  bar.  If  he  knows  a  fact,  let  him  relate  it ; 
if  he  has  an  opinion,  let  him  give  it.  What  shape  does  the 
whole  subject,  taken  in  a  fair  and  impartial  view,  present 
itself  in  ?  We  have  lost  America.  We  have  lost  25,000 
men.  We  have  spent  upwards  of  30  millions  by  this  ac- 
cursed American  war.  Who  has  been  the  cause  of  its  mis- 
carriage? Is  not  that  the  question?  Who  led  us  into  this 
war  ?  Ministers.  What  were  our  motives  for  entering  into 
and  prosecuting  it  hitherto  ?  The  repeated  assurances  o{ 
loinisters,  that  the  war  was  practicable;  that  the  means  f<Hr 
insuring  success  were  adequate ;  that  the  issue  would  be  cor-  ' 
respondent. 

When  called  up(5n,  what  do  ministers  urge  in  their  justifi-> 
cation  ?  The  war  was  practicable;  the  moans  you  gave  us 
were  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  given  object.  The 
war,  had  the  plans  been  as  well  executed  as  they  were  wisely 
conceived,  would,  nay,  must  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
We  have  kept  our  faith  with  parliament,  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  our  own  exertions;  and  if  the  war  miscarried,  it  has  not 
been  our  fault.  Still  more;  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  American  department,  the  last 
day  this  business  was  agitated  in  this  House  ?  Did  not  the 
uobfe  lord,  instead  of  defending  his  own  conduct,  accuse  the 
commander-in-chief  with  special  acts  of  misconduct  and 
neglect  ?  Did  not  he  charge  him  with  wasting  his  time  to  no 
purpose  in  the  Jerseys,  arid  with  going  round  by  Chesapeak 
instead  of  going"  up  the  Delaware ;  and  conclude  that  from 
the  delay  occasioned  by  these  measures,  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  campaign  of  1777  were  lost,  and 
our  victories  rendered  of  no  avail ;  in  short,  that  we  com- 
menced the  campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  when  we  should  have 
been  thinking  almost  of  proviiling  winter  quarters?  What, 
oa  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  answer  of  the  honourable 
c(Hnmander  ?  I  could  not  have  proceeded  up  the  Delaware. 
I  was  compelled  to  go  by  Chesapeak.  I  could  not  have  forced 
the  enemy  at  Quibble  Town,  without  suffering  a  great  and  a 
oertain  loss,  and  running  infinite  hazard.  Why  so  ?  Because 
my  foic^  was  inadequate.  I  told  the  noble  lord  frequ^itly, 
thtat  it  was  inadequate,  and  tor  that  reason,  that  no  decisive 
campaiga  CQuld.be  expected. 

What  is  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  ?  You  say  you  want 
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a  remforconent  of  15  or  20,000  men ;  but  I  know  yon  rnnsf 
be  mistaken :  you  want  no  such  force.  I  have  better  infor- 
mation than  you.  You  can  recruit  your  army  in  Pennsyl- 
▼ania.  You  might  have  sent  a  stronger  detachment  to  &e 
Hi^Iands,  or  have  carried  on  your  operations  by  the  North 
River.  You  lost  a  month  from  your  retreat  from  Quibble 
Town,  till  you  embarked  at  Staten  Idand;  and  you  lost 
another  month  by  your  going  by  sea,  or  at  least  going  round 
by  Oiesapeak,  instead  of  ^dliarking  at  Newcastle  or  higher 
up  the  Delaware. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  present  motion  ?  to  bring 
witnesses  to  your  bar-  And  for  what  purpose?  to  prove  that 
the  Boible  lord,  the  American  secretary,  was  right — to  prove 
that  the  honourable  commander  and  the  noble  lord  the 
admiral  were  mistaken.  The  motion  is  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  proper,  for  several  reasons.  It  iriU 
«nount  to  a  fair  issue,  and  the  examination  of  the  witnesses 
intended  to  be  moved  for,  will  form  one  part  of  the  evidence. 
I  must  cpn&ss  that,  till  the  noble  secretary  stood  forth,  our 
proceedings  bore  rather  an  aukward  appearance.  It  was  a 
eommittee  moved  for  by  two  respectable  members  of  this 
House,  coneeming  their  military  conduct  in  high  situations 
oS  command;  they  called  and  examined  several  witnesses  to 
several  material  parts  of  their  conduct.  But  still  something 
was  wanting.  Ministers  gave  high  testimonies  in  their  fevour. 
No  man  accused  the  noble  admiral  and  honourable  general; 
or  if  there  was  any  thing  which  could  be  fidrly  interpreted 
into  an  accusation,  the  &ct  or  &cts  were  not  specified.  It 
Amouilited  to  no  more  than  loose  desultory  conversations.  The 
noble  secretaiy  hidierto  remained  silent.  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, at  length  adopted  a  much  more  manly  part;  when  he 
found  that  the  House  had  deterpnined  to  proceed,  he  boldly 
stood  forth  as  an  accuser  in  the  manner  I  have  just  been 
^describing.  One  thing  more  only  remained  to  be  done^  that 
was  an  avowal  on  his  part,  of  his  intention  to  prove  as  well  as 
accuse.  His  honourable  friend  has,  with  his  permission, 
taken  t)ie  first  introductory  step  in  this  business;  he  has  moved 
for  the  attendance  of  General  Aobertson,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  him  touching  military  matters;  adding,  that  he 
means  to  move  for  the  attendance  of  several  others'  in  the 
military  and  civil  Une.  I  like  this  for  my  part,  because  it 
looks  as  if  the  noble  lord  was  in  earnest ;  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  throw  himself  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Houses  and 
not  trust  to  a  corrupt  majority  In  his  favour,  and  to  screen 
himself  by  means  so  dishonourable  imd  disgraceful 

We  ought  not  to  prejudge  the  noble  lordy  the  honourable 
ccmunander,  the  iu£le  adnural^  nor  admhustratioiu     We 
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caimot  without  maaifest  injustice,  without  betraying  the  hcK 
noor  of  parliament,  and  sacrificing  the  dearest  interests  of  this 
country,  judge  till  we  he^  all  parties;  nor  then,  unless  w^ 
resolve  with  one  intention  to  judge  without  prejudice  or  par* 
tiality.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  will,  in  point  of  form,  be 
necessary  to  allow,  that  ih^  claims  of  this  country  over  the 
cdonies  were  well  founded;  that  the  measure  of  coercion  was 
a  wise  one;  that  it  was  practicable  in  the  execution,  and  th^^ 
the  means  were  adequate.  I  know,  however,  that  America 
is  lost,  and  the  nation  apparently  on  the  eve  of  destruction ; 
but  as  to  the  cause  of  our  disasters,  I  shall  suspend  all  opinion 
till  I  hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides ;  then  and  then  only  will 
it  be  competent  for  me  to  decide,  and  draw  a  fair  line  betwe^ 
accusation  and  recrimination* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

May  i8. 

The  evidence  on  the  part  of  Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe  beiilg 
closed,  Mr.  Eden  gave  notice  that  he  would  proceed  to  examine 
the  witnesses  that  had  been  moved  for  by  Mr.  De  Grey,'  when  the 
committee  should  next  meet.  General  Burg03me  said,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  proceed  in  the  enquiry  relative  to  the  northern  expe- 
dition, not  having  any  expectation  that  the  evidence  of  th^  ho- 
nourable general  and  noble  lord  would  have  been  so  suddenly 
dosed.  Mr.  Eden  moved,  that  the  Committee  be  adjourned  to 
the  20th.  Earl  Nugent  condemned  the  whole  enquiry  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  moved  that  the  chairman  do  leave  the 
chair.  General  Burgoyne  appealed  to  the  justice  of  the  House, 
whether,  after  the  frequent  calumnies,  specific  charges,  and  cri- 
minal accusations  made  against  him,  it  would  be  proper  to  put  an 
end  to  the  committee  ?  Mr.  Rigby  rose  up  in  great  heat,  and 
after  giving  his  reasons  why  he  thought  the  committee  oii^ht  to  be 
dissolved,  the  conduct  of  the  nqble  and  honourable  commanders 
having,  in  his  opinion,  been  perfectly  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House,  launched  forth  into  criminatory  expressions  df  the 
military  conduct  of  General  Burgoyne. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  most  earnestly  implored  the  justice  of 
the  House  in  favour  of  the  honourable  general.  The  first 
point  to  be  considered  was,  can  the  honourable  general  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  situated  as  he  is  in  respect  of  the 
Congress?  Or,  if  he  cannot,  will  it  be  proper  to  inquire 
into  his  conduct  in  this  House  till  he  is  released  from  his 
present  engagement  to  the  Congress  ?  In  his  opinion,  we 
could  send  him  to  a  court-martial  by  making  a  suitable  return 
in  either  number  and  quality;  that  we  most  clearly^  could 
proceed  against,  try,  and  punish  him,  for  state  or  criminal 
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ofiences ;  and  even  if  we  could  not,  that  the  enquiry  ou^t  to 
go  on;  and  if  further  proceedings  relative  to  the  honourable 
general  should  be  thought  necessary,  they  might  be  suspended, 
fill  the  only  impediment,  real  or  pretended,  which  at  preset 
stood  in  the  way,  should  be  removed. 

He  had  heard  no  one  sound  reason  yet  urged  to  shew,  that 
the  honourable  commander  might  not  be  tried  this  instant 
He  knew  no  law  which  exempted  an  officer  from  a  notary 
tribunal.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  charged  bira 
with  ofiences  of  a  very  criminal  nature  indeed:  with  disgracing 
the  arms  of  his  country,  with  rendering  ihto  the  hands  of  its 
enemy,  a  whole  army.  He  would  just  make  one  supposition 
more,  equally  well  founded,  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  with 
any  of  those  he  had  enumerated.  He  would  suppose,  that 
to  the  other  imputed  disgraceful  offences,  the  honourable 
commander  had  been  charged  with  treachery,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  doctrine? 
That  after  betraying  his  country,  he  might  return  to  it  when 
he  pleased  with  impunity ;  and  it  would  nevertheless  be  in  the 
power  of  those  to  whom  he  betrayed  it,  to  protect  him  by 
refusing  to  release  or  exchange  him.  This  case,  which  as  to  the 
fact  of  treachery,  had  oflen  happened  before,  and  might  a^ain, 
plainly  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  contending  that  a  mihtary 
man,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  prisoner,  is  no  longer  a.iaem- 
ber  of  the  community,  owes  it  no  allegiance,  and  stands  exempt 
from  every  species  of  punishment,  be  his  crimes  ever  so  base 
or  atrocious,  if  the  party  to  whom  he  has  surrendered  himsdf 
a  prisoner,  thinks  proper  to  jprotect  him  in  his  iiifamy  and 
guilt. 

But,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  on  the  second 
head,  that  of  civil  enquiry  and  subsequent  punishment,  What 
signifies  expelling  him  ?  what  signifies  addressing  the  crown 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  post  and  cominand  in  the  araay? 
Such  punishments  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  tlie  mag- 
nitude of  his  crimes,  should  the  charges  be  made  good ;  and 
as  to  an  impeachment,  what  an  idle  farce  it  would  be  to 
impeach  a  man,  when  you  cannot  punish  him  !  Here  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was,  indeed,  extremely  unfor- 
tunate and  hard  set  to  keep  up  even,  the  colour  of  an  argu- 
ment; expulsion  is  nothing;  dismissing  him  from  his  station 
in  the  army  is  nothing ;  an  impeachment,  he  confesses,  would 
be  something,  if  the  hands  of  justice  were  not  tied.  You 
may  impeach  perhaps,  but  you  cannot  punish. 

Here,  then,  were  a  string  of  assertions,  equally  contra- 
dictory to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  mankind.  Who  but 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  gravely  assert,  that 
e:K:pulsion  wa^  no  pumshment,  or  depriving  an  officer  of  tha 
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finite  of  four  or  five  and  thirty  jears  service,  the  rank  of  lieu-* 
tenant-general  in  die  army  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  attended 
with  circumstances  of  disgrace,  were  no  punishment?  Or, 
how  was  it  possible  to  concerve  that  the  same  power  which 
could  impeach  could  not  punish?  On  the  contrary,  was  it 
not  self-evident  to  the  most  moderate  capacity,  that  at  this 
instant  the  honourable  general  was  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  was  as  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  for  a 
breadi  of  them  as  any  other  man  in  this  kingdom?  It  was, 
indeed,  a  most  extraordinary  argument,  that  the  worst  or 
most  vicious  man,  as  soon  as  by  management  or  treachery  he 
became  a  prisoner,  had  no  more  to  do  than  instantly  to  return 
to  his  own  country  and  commit  every  crime  the  most  corrupt- 
heart  might  suggest,  and  yet  evade  the  punishment  annexed* 
to  the  commission  of  such  horrid  offences. 

He  was  ashamed  to  «pend  a  moment  of  his  time,  or  that  of 
the  House,  in  refuting  such  palpable  absurdities.  If  the 
honourable  general  was  amenable  to  inferior  tribunals,  he  was 
of  course  amenable  to  the  first  tribunal  of  criminal  jusdi^  in 
the  kingdom,  that  of  parliament,  where  he  was  liable  to  be 
tried  on  an  impeadiment  preferred  by  one  House  to  be  heaird 
and  decided  upon  by  the  other,  or  by  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties;  so  that  eiflier  principle  was  equally  fidlacious  and 
ill  founded.  He  might  be  tried  for  treachery  or  disobedi^ice 
of  orders  by  a  military  tribunal;  he  might  be  expelled ;-hf 
might  be  dismissed.  He  might  be  tried  in  a  court  of  cti<- 
minal  justice  for  offences  properly  and  solely  cognizable  there  r 
or,  he  might  be  tried  and  punished  by  parliament. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  that  confidence  and* 
authority  in  which  he  usually  delivers  his  opinions,  says,  the- 
honourable  general  sits  and  votes  in  that  House  at  the  wi£l 
and  by  the  permission  of  a  rebel  Congress;  btit,  as  in  all  the 
foregoing  instances,  he  has  forgot  to  adduce  a  syllable  of  proof 
in  support  of  his  assertion.  What  book  is  it  on  the  credit 
of  which  he  hassards  such  an  opinion  ?  Is  it  on  the  authority 
of  any  great  writer  on  the  law  of  nations  ?  |Ie  was  certain^ 
not  On  the  contrary,  it  was  well  knowiv  that  a  noble  lord 
(Frederick  Cavendish)  who  was  made  prisoner  at  St.  Cas,  <mi 
the  coast  of  France,  during  the  late  war,  ha\<ng  entertained 
some  doubts  whether,  being  on  his  parole  in  England,  he  was, 
as  a  prisoner,  at  liberty  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  and 
having  communicated  his  doubts  on  the  subject  to  the  court 
of  France,  the  answer  he  received  was,  that  sitting  and  voting 
in  parliament  would  be  no  more  a  breach  of  his  parole,  than 
getting  his  wife  with  child. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  last  pointy  that  of  going  on  with 
the  enquiry,  on  ^e  supposition  that  the  honourable  general 
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eould  not  be  punished  till  released  from  tbe  Gonventton  of 
Saratoga,  and  suspending  any  further  proceeding  till  that 
event  should  take  place.  This,  though  an  unnecessary  con* 
dition,  if  diere  should  appear  any  thing  even  donbtftd,  wodd 
toswer  every  end.  If  die  honourable  general's  conduct  should 
call  for  a  military  tribunal,  a  very  few  weeks  (perhaps  at  tiuB 
very  instant  he  stood  disengaged  to  the  Congrecs)  would  sab* 
ject  him  to  an  enquiry ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in  die  opi^ 
nion  of  the  House,  it  should  be  found  that  no  blame  was 
imputable  to  him,  but  that  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedidon 
from  Canada  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  ineapBcitj  cf 
the  ministers  who  planned  it,  and  not  to  the  general  intrnsted 
with  its  execution,  then  it  would  be  proper  that  the  justice  of 
the  nation  should  take  place,  and  those  men  who  had  beea 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  America,  of  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure, a  foreign  war  with  a  powerful  ^aemv,  and  a  thieat^ed 
war  with  another  powerful  enemy,  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment. 

He  allowed,  it  would  be  rather  premature  to  give  an  opi* 
nion  one  way  or  the  other:  but  if  ministers  persisted,  and  by 
their  irresistible  influence  and  power  of  numbers  should  carry 
the  question  against  any  farther  enquiry,  it  would  be  to  him 
the  mllest  demonstration,  that  they  were  conscious  of  their 
own  guilt,  and  on  that  accoimt,  and  that  alone,  fled  from  the 
enquiry. 

The  noble  lord  who  moved  the  present  question,  moved  it 
&r  the  third  time.  Tlie  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  more 
reserved,  but  equally  desirous  to  prevent  it,  refused  to  co- 
operate, but  took  care  as  effectually  to  defeat  the  proper  object 
of  the  enquiry  a6  if  he  had  moved  for  its  dissolution.  When 
the  motion  for  resuming  the  same  question  was  moved  by  his 
honourable  friend  near  him  (Colonel  Barr£)  the  same  noble 
lord  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  and  was  openly  abetted  by 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman below  him,  who  this  day  took  such  different  ground, 
differed  from  his  friends,  and  the  two  noble  lords  were  obliged 
to  submit;  now  for  the  third  time,  the  same  noble  lord  had 
made  a  similar  attempt,  and  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon affects  a  kind  of  sullen  silence  or  indifference ;  but  whe- 
ther the  noble  lord  shall  rise  or  not,  the  principle  and  ofcject 
of  these  various  attempts  have  been  uniform, — that  of  de- 
feating the  enquiry,  and  thereby  evading  the  justice  of  the 
idation. 

.  .  He  conjured  the  House,  as  they  regarded  their  own  ho- 
nour, their  character  without  doors,  and  the  opinions  of  man* 
kind,  at  least  to  preserve  appearances.  If,  at  all  events  and 
haasards  to  themselves  and  the  public,  they  were  detenmned 
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to'  suf^rt  the  present  set  of  ministers  in  power,  he  recom- 
mend^ them  to  do  so  by  a  ^ote  of  acquittal  after  enquiry; 
and  not,  by  a  servile  acquiescence,  sacrifice  the  very  appear- 
ance of  justice,  and  the  forms  of  their  proceedings. 
Before  he  sat.  down,  he  b^ged  that  the  right  honourable 

Stleman  who  took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  present 
ate  (Mr.  Rigby,)  would  reflect  a  little,  and  endeavour  to 
reconcile  his  present  conduct  to  that  adopted  by  him  the  last 
day  the  question  was  discussed;  otherwise  it  would  hav^  a 
very  strange  appearance,  to  b^  for  suppressing  an  enquiry, 
the  necessity  of  which  he  had  so  warmly  urged  but  a  few 
days  since;  nay,  indeed,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  direct 
desertion  of  all  his  former  principles  and  pi*ofessions,  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  American  war,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  or  two  years;  for  as  often  as  the  question  was' 
agitated,  his  constant  language  was,  that  there  was  blame 
somewhere;  and  that  it  was  of  course  highly  becoming  that 
House,  and  an  indispensable  duty  to  trace  it  to  its  source, 
and  discover  who  were  the  authors  of  our  national  misfortunes. 

After  a  long  debate,  Earl  Nugent's  motion  was  negatived,  and 
Mr.  Eden's  agreed  to. 


Motion  respecting  Peace  with  America. 

June  II. 

SIR  William  Meredith  moved,  ^'  That  an  hiunble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  to  assure  him,  that  his  faithful  Com« 
moos,  knowing  that  it  must  give  his  benevolent  and  royal  mind  the 
highest  satb&ction  possible,  to  remove  the  calamities  of  war  from 
his  colonies,  and  the  burdens  of  sustaining  that  war  from  his  Bri- 
tish subjects,  beg  leave  to  express  to  his  majesty  their  great 
concern,  that  the  commission  which  was  issued  by  his  majesty, 
with  the  authority  of  parliament,  for  the  wise  and  salutary  ends 
of  accommodating  our  unhappy  disputes  with  America,  has  failed 
of  success :  —  that  there  is  no  example  of  any  nation  that  ever  sent 
deets  and  armies  of  such  strength  and  magnitude  on  so  remote  a 
service  as  those  which  Great  Britain  has  poured  into  America ; 
yet  they  are  not  found  upon  trial  to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  government  by  force  over  that  countiy.  That  look- 
ing, to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  we  cannot  but  apprehend, 
that  our  resources  may  become  altogether  necessary  to  repel  the 
hos^tile  designs,  and  the  armaments  prepared  against  this  kingdom ; 
€(mBdent»  however,  that  the  hearts  of  bis  people  are  animated  by 
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a  true  spirit  and  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service ;  and  that  means  will 
not  be  wanting  to  defend  his  sacred  person,  his  family,  and  hii 
dominions,  against  all  hostilities.  —  That  in  this  situation  of  aflkirs, 
we  mo5t  sincerely  lament  that  the  commission  for  restoring  peace 
(which  was  in  force  till  the  ist  of  June  only)  has  expired,  without 
any  declared  or  apparent  intention  of  opening  a  door  to  reconcile- 
ment.—  That  his  faithful  Commons  think  it  their  indispensable 
duty  most  humbly  to  implore  his  majesty  to  direct  those  confi- 
dential  servants,  on  whose  advice  his  majesty  relies  in  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance,  that  they  do  immediately  deliberate  upon, 
and  concert  such  measures  as  may  prepare  the  way  for  peace  with 
America."  Mr.  David  Hartley  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  North, 
Governor  Johnstone,  Mr,  Eden,  Lord  George  Germain,  and  Mr. 
Dundas  opposed,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  supported  it. 

-  Mr.  Fox  recapitulated  the  several  measures  taken  against 
America  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  He  con- 
demned the  coercive  laws  passed  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
hour  of  her  insolence ;  and  the  tame  submission  with  which 
the  right  of  taxation,  and  even  the  Act  of  Navigation, 
was  given  up  by  the  same  ministers,  who  with  a  handful  of 
men  had  talked  of  bringing  America,  upon  her  knees.  He 
then  took  notice  of  General  Robertson's  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  American  war, 
and  said,  if  it  were  to  be  credited,  it  wa^  the  severest  libel 
on  administration  that  ever  was  made  public,  seeing  that  it 
loaded  them  with  the  whole  guilt  of  having  continued  a  most 
expensive  war  with  America,  when  they  might  whenever  diey 
pleased  have  put  an  end  to  it.  For,  what  had  General  Ro- 
bertson said  ?  That  the  majority  of  the  people  of  America 
wished  well  to  this  country,  and  longed  to  return  to  iheir 
allegiance.  If  this  were  true,  the  guilt  was  transferred  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  officers  who  had  been  employed,  to  the 
shoulders  of  ministry,  and  they  were  answerable  to  their 
country  for  not  having  taken  ^advantage  of  the  circumstance. 
He,  howevier,  was  one  who  did  not  credit  the  evidence  of 
General  Robertson ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  inte- 
grity and  honour,  as  well  as  a  brave  and  judicious  officer; 
but  the  reason  why  he  did  not  credit  his  evidence  wasy  be- 
cause the  general  had  told  the  House,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  examination,  that  he  spoke  not  from  his  own  know- 
ledge of  facts  as  they  now  were,  but  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  sentiments  of  America  twenty  years  before  the  war  com- 
menced, md  he  thence  inferred  that  the  same  senthnents 
prevailed  now.  In  proof  of  thiis  assertion,  he  read  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  had  been  put  to  the  general,  together 
■with  the  goneral's  answers,  and  said,  that  his  evidence,  con- 
«equently,   was   of  little  import.     The  better  to  bring  thi» 
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home  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  Mr.  Fox  parodied  the 
case  by  putting  it  thus:  suppose  he  had  withdrawn  from 
parliament  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had 
been  out  of  the  kingdom  ever  since ;  if  a  person  was  to  ask 
him,  what  .were  the  sentiment^  of  parliament  respecting  Ame- 
rica, and  whether  bethought  they  would  give  up  taxation,  and 
agree  to  any  concession  on  the  part  of  England?  he  should 
certainly  have  replied,  "  No,  by  no  means ;  the  British  par- 
liament will  never  make  peace  with  America  till  she  is  at 
tlieir  feet;,  they  will  never  give  up  the  right  of  taxation;  they 
will  listen  to  nothing  short  of  unconditional  submission.'* 
Let  gentlemen  see  how  ill  this  argument  would  agree  with 
truth,  and  how  opposite  it  would  be*  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  And  yet,  who  that  had  given  the  minister  credit  for 
his  assertions  in  that  House  four  years  ago,  would  not  have 
thought  himself  warranted  to  talk  in  that  style  ?  He,  there- 
fore, for  one,  had  paid  no  attention  to  General  Robertson's 
evidaice,  because  after  what  he  ^eard  the  general  say  in  the 
beginning  of  it,  he  was  convinced  it  could  not  be  relied  on. .  . 

Having  argued  this  point,  he  recurred  to  the  testimony  of 
General  Gray,  which  he  said  was  every  way  worthy  of  credit^ 
and  plainly  shewed  that  the  ministry  were  to  blame,  because 
they  had  continued  from  time  to  time  to  send  over  reinforce- 
ments short  of  the  amount  which  the  officers  employed  to 
carry  on  the  war  had  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  a  campaign  decisively  successful.  He  ridiculed  the 
language  that  had  been  held  to  invalidate  General  Gray's 
evidence,  and  particularly  the  argument  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  had  declared  that  General  Gray,  having 
been  but  seventeen  months  in  America,  was  incompetent  to 
judge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  of  the  real  state  of 
alTftirs  there.  He  said,  he  thought  the  general,  after  seven- 
teen months  actual  service  in  America,  was  at  least  as  capable 
of  judging  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  a^  any  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  were  there  but  for  four,  or  at  most  six  months^ 
and  confined  during  that  time  to  the  two  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

From  this  he  proceeded  to  reView  the  terms  offered  by  the 
commissioners,  and  reprehended  them  in   the  severest  •  lan- 

ijuag^  as  such  as  went  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  British 
egislature,  and  to  offer  propositions  which  parliament  had 
neither  authorized,  nor  was  likely,  even  had  they  been  ac- 
cepted, to  ratify.  In  particular,  he  objected  to  the  offer,  that 
agents  from  the  respective  colonies  should  have  a  seat  in  the 
British  parliament,  and  the  offer  to  pay  the  debts  of  Ame- 
rica, contracted  by  an  offensive  war  against  this  country. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  minister  who  either  suggested 
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or  meant  to  ratify  such  a  proposition,  deserved  impeachment; 
and  as  to  the  former,  it  was  die  most  degrading  and  unnece»- 
sary  proposition  that  ever  he  heard;  wmecessary,  because 
among  the  catalogue  of  boundless  concessions  made  by  the 
commissioners  to  the  Congress,  we  had  expressly  given  up 
all  right  of  l^slation  over  America;  and  degrading,  because 
having  given  up  that  right,  we  meanly  courted  the  agents  of 
America  to  become  a  part  of  the  legislature  of  this  country. 
He  defended  the  conduct  of  Congress  in  having  made  the 
reply  that  they  sent  to  the  commissioners,  by  observing,  that 
th^  were  then  in  actual  alliance  with  France^  in  ccmsequence 
of  which  the  King  of  France  had  sent  them  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  and  furnished  them  with  money  to  carry  on  the  war* 
Let  gentlemen  consider  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  commissi- 
oners were  not  definitive  propositions,  but  mere  terms  of  treaty, 
terms  of  discussion,  and  terms  ad  referendum^  which  had  the 
Congress  been  weak  enough  to  accede  to,  mi^t  not  have 
been  ratified;   exclusive^  therefore,  of  betraying  the  rights 
of  their  constituents,  which  they  wouldhave  done  had  they 
agreed  to  the  terms  offered  by  tJie  commissioners,  after  hav* 
ing  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  France,  it  would  have  been  the 
extreme  of  folly  to  have  taken  themselves  out  of  the  arms  of 
France,  to  have  given  up  the  advantages  they  actually  pos- 
sessed, and  to  have  trusted  to  the  faith  of  ministers,  notorious 
for  having  dealt  treacherously  with  them,  and  deceitftdly  irath 
the  BritiiSi  nation.     Added  to  this,  the  preliminary  proposiJs 
^  of  Congress  were  neither,  in  his  judgment,  improper  for  them 
to  lay  down,  nor  for  Great  Britain  to  listen  to.     Perhaps 
many  good  reasons  might  be  urged,  why  we  ought  not  ex- 
pressly to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  Amenca.   Bnt  as 
one  member  of  parliament,  he  was  very  &r  from  hems  averse 
to  the  other  proposition,  namely,  that  of  withdrawmg  our 
fleets  and  armies  Scam  America*    So  far  from  it,  he  thou^t 
that  measure  the  wisest  that  could  be  adopted,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  adopted  the  better:  so  fiiUy  convinced  was  he  of  this, 
that  he  was  ready  to  intreat  ministers  to  come  into  it,  and 
even  to  beg  it  of  them  as  a  boon.     As  a  proof  that  sudi  a 
measure  was  really  necessary,  he  refeired  to  the  evidence  that 
had  he&OL  given  at  the  bar  by  several  of  the  v^tnesses  who  had 
been  heard  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  which  amounted  to 
ah  express  declaration,   that  it  was  impossible  to  subdue 
America,  or  reduce  her  to  allegiance  by  force  of  arms.     To 
what  end,  then,  should  we  continue  our  chief  military  force 
.  across  the  Atlantic  when  it  was  so  much  wanted  at  home  ? 

He  took  a  review  dPour  plan  of  operations  during  the  last. 

war,  and  remarked,  that  it  had  been  pretty  generally  the  hm* 

^  g^uige  of  ^that  day,  that  our  continental  conpectiaiis  were  esf- 

i6 
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oiedingly  ^cpendve  and  improper.  It  was  very  true,  that  our 
army  in  Germany  was  a  considerate  call  upon  the  resources 
of  this  country;  it  drained  us  severely  both  of  men  and  of 
money;  but  then  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  it  rendered  it 
necessary  for  France  to  have  a  large  army  there  likewise^  and 
that  it  kept  those  troops  of  France  engaged  in  Germany  which 
might  have  annoyed  us  elsewhere,  and  m  places  where,  if 
they  met  with  any  success,  the  consequence  would  have  been 
much  more  fatal  to  Great  Britain.  At  present  we  had  a 
large  army  in  America,  and  the  French  had  no  army  there. 
The  British  troops  were  incapable  of  acting  offensively,  and 
in  fact  were  in  a  state  of  inactivity :  in  that  state  they  were 
likely  to  remain.  Upon  this  ground  he  argued,  that  it  wa^ 
madness  to  suffer  the  troops  to  continue  any  longer  at  New 
York;  he  therefore  wished  to  make  peace  with  America  on 
almost  any  terms,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  against  France  with 
all  the  vigour,  and  all  the  exertion  possible.  If  France  ofiered 
advantageous  proposals  of  peace,  certainly  it  was  the  duty  of 
admimstration  to  accede  to  them,  because,  as  the  resources  of 
this  country  now  stood,  exhausted  as  we  were  by  the  long  and 
ruinous  war  in  which  we  had  been  involved,  a  peace,  on  pro- 
per terms,  was  certainly  a  very  desirable  object;  but  ministry 
oi^ht  never  to  make  peace  with  France,  either  upon  the  con- 
dition of  ratifying  h^r  treaty  with  America,  suffering  her  to 
continue  h^  connections  with  the  United  States,  or  giving  up 
doy  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

He  contended,  that  as  the  late  commissioners  held  out' 
terms  and  conditions  to  all  America,  the  public  fitlth  was 
plec^ed  for  giving  America  the  same  terms  whenever  she 
chose  to  accq>t  them,  notwithstanding  what  the  noble  lord» 
the  American  secretary,  had  on  a  former  occosicm  thought 
proper  to  say  upon  the  subject.  He  also  contended^  that  thd 
fiiith  of  this  tountry  was  pledged  to  protect  all  those^  whether 
bodies  of  men  or  individuals,  who  had  come  in  under  the 
commission,  and  returned  to  their  all^iance.  He  said^  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  this  description,  we  were  bound  in 
honour  and  in  justice  to  make  good  the  conditions  to  that 
individual :  that  the  commission  having  expired  on  the  ist  of 
June,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  give  his  majesty  par- 
iiam^itary  authority  to  make  peac^  ^—  an  authority  which  did 
not  exist,  and  without  which  it  was  dangerous  to  trast  to  A0 
hazard  of  a  whole  summer's  passing*  In  spedking  to  tlie 
design  of  repealing  the  prohibitory  act,  he  declared  it  to  be 
the  most  obnoxious  of  any  that  had  been  passed  against  Ame* 
rica,  and  that  it  ou^t  to  be  repealed.  He  read  extracts 
from  the  letters  sent  by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Ammofoi  departmeot)  in  which  the  wzft^  had  recommended 
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it  to  Sir  William  Howe  and  the  noble  lord  his  brother,  to 
prepare  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  sort,  as  should  con- 
vince America  of  the  determined  purpose  of  this  country  to 
prosecute  it  with  unremitting  severity.  Upon  these  passages 
Mr*  Fox  commented,  and  declared,  that  the  plain  meaning 
of  them  was,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  as  sanguinary  a  manner 
as  possible.  He  said,  he  understood  that  the  war  was  car«- 
rying  on  in  that  manner  at  this  time;  he  did  not  mean,  how- 
ever, by  a  general  and  loose  assertion  to  criminate  ministry 
farther  than  they  deserved,  he  would  therefore  state  to  what 
he  alluded:  it  was  this;  that  the  southern  Indians  had  been 
excited  to  rise  and  attack  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  He  did  not  mention  this  as  a  fact,  he  really  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  but  such  was  the  report, 
which  he  hoped  to  God  was  ill-founded ;  he  had  much  rather 
that  Mr.  Stuart  should  have  put  the  many  thousands  which 
he  had  drawn  upon  the  treasury  for,  into  his  own  pocket, 
than  employed  the  pubUc  money  in  such  a  way;  he  had 
,  rather  he  had.  made  a  job  of  it,  and  hoped  he  should  see  him 
soon  return  to  this  country  to  live  at  his  ease  and  in  splendour 
upon  the  money  he  had  so  pocketed,  and  he  wished  so  for  this 
reason ;  it  was  evidoit,  that  the  Indians  could  hardly  be  re- 
strained from  acts  of  the  most  horrid  cruelty,  even  when  they 
were  under  the  awe  of  so  large  an  army  as  that  commanded 
by  General  Burgoyne,  an  officer  as  distinguished  for  his 
humanity  as  his  bravery ;  to  what  extent,  then,  might  they 
not  carry  their  barbarities,  when  they  were  unaccompanied  by 
any  army,  and  strangers  to  every  idea  of  discipline?  The 
savage  massacre  of  aged  and  defenceless  men,  women,  a^d 
children,  would  be  unlimited;  the  very  conjecture  of  it  was 
shocking.  He  was  free  to  allow,  that  Indians  might  he 
employed  in  the  service  to  advantage,  but  then  it  must  be 
when  they  had  an  army  to  direct  and  regulate  their  efforts. 
Having  spc^en  to  a  variety  of  other  pmnts,  Mr.  Fox  con- 
cluded with  cieclaring,  that  he  thought  the  motion  made  by 
his  right  honourable^  friend  ever^  way  laudable,  and  should 
theretore  give  it  his  hearty  suj^ort. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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BmLL  for  DOUBLIITG  THE  MiLITU. 

^  June  21. 

THE  first  and  great  measure  of  national  defence,  adopted  by 
the  ministry,  in  opposition  to  the  consequences  of  that  dan* 
gerous combination,  now  first  openly  avowed  by  the  Court  of  Spain, 
iFOs  a  proposal  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  increasing  the  mi- 
litia to  such  a  degree  as  should  double  its  present  amount.  Lord 
North  having  this  day  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  as  the  motion  made  by  the  noble 
lord  was  an  alarm  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  parhament  thought  the  comitry  in  the  extreme 
momait  of  peril,  it  would  be  idle  to  adopt  the  measure  unless 
it  was  known  that  the  proper  exertions  of  another  nature  had 
been  previously  made,  and  that  doubling  the  militia  was  not 
the  single  point  on  which  his  majesty's  ministers  rested  the 
security  of  the  country.  He  then  discussed  the  situation  of 
our  naval  strength,  mentioning  the  force  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  force  that  we  now  had,  as  well  the  squadron  sent  out 
under  sir  Charles  Hardy,  as  the  ships  of  the  line  at  home  and 
elsewhere,  and  asked  if  preparations  were  carrying  on  witji 
the  necessary  vigour  and  dispatch  to  reinforce  Sir  Charles, 
declaring  that  much  depended  on  the  ability  of  that  fleet  to 
cope  wim  the  fleets  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  every 
«hip-carpenter,  every  labourer  in  the  dock-yards,  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  capable  of  holding  an  adze  or  driving  a  peg, 
ought  to  be  employed  in  fitting  out  those  five  or  si^j:  ships, 
which  he  understood  to  be  nearly  ready,  and  which  were  de-* 
signed  to  be  sent  ta  Sir  Charles. 

He  said,  with  regard  to  the  proposition  of  doubling  the 
militia,  it  catainly  might  be  one  of  the  means  that  ought  in 
the  present  exigency  of  ai&irs  to  be  adopted ;  he  believed, 
however,  that  it  was  a  measure  liable  to  some  objection,  and 
iK)t  so  practicable  as  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  seemed 
to  imagine;  men  might  possibly  be  got,  but  it  might  not  be 
an  easy  matter  to  find  officers ;  he  did  not  mean,  by  saying 
this,  to  throw  impediments  in  its  way;  he  should  not  oppose 
the  motion  himself,  nor  any  motion  calculated  in  any  manner 
whatever  to  strengthen  and  add  to  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. God  knew  this  was  a  moment  of  great  public  danger, 
and  every  means  of  every  sort  which  were  in  the  least  likely  to 
enable  us  to  resist  our  enemies,  were  proper  to  be  adopted, 
and  should  have  his  hearty  support. 

With  regard  to  the  militia,  many  considerations  respecting 
them  might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  progress  ^f  the  biUL    It 
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might  be  a  question,  whether  in  a  time  of  so  pressing  and  cri- 
tical a  nature  as  the  present,  it  would  not  be  right  to  give  the 
King  a  power  of  sending  a  part  of  the  militia  over  to  Ireland, 
to  defend  that  country.  As  af&irs  now  stood,  it  was  to  many 
gentlemen  a  matter  of  expectation,  that  the  French  would  at- 
tack us  in  that  quarter.  Was  Ireland  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence  ?  Ireland  and  \  England  he  consfdered  as  one  and 
the  same.  Their  interests  were,  or  ought  to  be,  mutual,  and 
the  defence  of  the  one  was  as  worthy  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament, as  the  defence  of  the  other.  He  called  upon  minfe- 
ters  to  know  why,  as  they  could  not  but  have  foreseen  the 
present  danger,  they  had  put  off  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  last  moment  ?  Why,  if  the  measure  the  noble  lord  had 
now  proposed,  appeared  to  them,  upon  due  deliberation,  to  be 
so  proper  and  so  necessary,  they  had  not  come  with  it  to  par- 
liament sooner  ?  It  would  have  been  idle  to  have  argaed, 
that  it  would  have  given  the  kingdom  any  unnecessary  aJbnn. 
It  could  never  be  wrong  to  throw  out  an  alarm  in  time,  be- 
cause, however  for  the  moment  it  might  operate  as  a  shock  on 
the  people,  their  panic  would  be  less  when  the  danger  really 
came,  and  when  the  enemy  were  at  their  doors,  they  would 
be  better  prepared  to  resist  and  repel  them. 

He  said,  he  would  not,  in  a  moment  like  the  present,  men- 
tion names,  or  go  into  personal  attack  upon  die  ministers; 
but  could  they  tell  the  people  that  the  fleets  and  armies,  upon 
the  effectual  operations  of  which  the  preservation  of  the 
country  depended,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  best  and  ablest 
officers,?  Was  or  was  not  every  officer,  to  whom  the  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  with  a  perfect  confidence, 
driven  from  the  service  ?  Were  they  all  in  employment,  and 
cheerfully  acting  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  service  of  their 
country  r  After*  a  variety  of  questions  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Fox 
declared,  that  while  the  present  ministry  kept  their  offices,  the 
people  would  despond,  and  despair  of  any  success  in  the  very 
important  war  that  was  impendmg :  for  what  good  could  they 
expect  from  the  conduct  of  those  very  men  whose  measures 
had  already  lost  us  America,  and  incited  France  and  Spain  to 
pursue  those  hostile  steps  that  they  were  now  taking  against 
us  ?  He  complained  of  the  stat^  of  the  navy  as  scandalously 
unequal  to  the  present  exigency  of  affairs,  after  the  immense 
sums  that  had  been  voted  for  it,  and  the  repeated  assertions 
that  it  should  be  superior  to  the  united  fleets  of  France  and 
l^ain^  and  urged  a  great  many  strong  arguments  in  proof 
that  the  ministry  ought  not  to  be  trusted  any  longar. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 
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June  22. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a  debate  arose. 
In  consequence  of  the  support  given  to  the  measure  by  the  Oppo- 
sition on  the  preceding  evening,  Earl  Nugent  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  though  we  had  no  foreign  ally,  we  had  the  best  of  all 
allies,  unanimity  at  home.  We  were  allied  among  ourselves.  The 
alliance  lately  entered  into  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  those  oiv  which  he  stood,  did  the  former  the  high- 
est honour.  After  urging  the  necessity  of  great  exertions,  his 
lordship  was  proceeding  to  state  some  plan  of  operations  for  the 
navy,  when  the  Attorney-general  begged  to  prevent  the  noble 
loras  zeal  from  carrying  him  too  far,  by  moving  that  the  question 
might  be  read.  He  said,  gentlemen  would  certainly  act  laudably, 
in  suggesting  any  scheme  of  defence  of  the  kingdom. that  had  re- 
ference to  the  question  ;  but  on  that  day  it  would  be  improper  to 
go  into  other  topics  of  deliberation ;  and  perhaps  to  go  into  such  a 
aetail  as  the  noble  lord  was  proceeiding  to  enter  upon,  might  be 
dangerous* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  no  intention '  to  rise  that  day^;  but 
what  he  had  lately  heard  from  the  noble  lord,  and  the  learned 
gentleman  over  the  way,  rendered  it  highly  necessary  that  he 
should  say  a  few  words;  and  first,  he  would  pay  his  respects 
to  the  learned  gentleman,  who  had  not  only  interrupted  the 
noble  lord  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  but  had  declared,  that 
on  a  day  like  the  present,  when  that  House  was  considering 
the  best  means  of  defending  the  kingdom  from  the  imminent 
peril  in  which  it  stood,  gentlemen  were  not  to  deliberate  and 
weigh  every  circumstance,  not  only  of  the  danger  itself,  but 
every  circumstance  in  the  scope  of  possibility  and  human  pru- 
dence, at  all  likely  to  avert  that  danger.     This  doctrine  he 
thought  had  been  lately  exploded,  and  he  little  expected  to 
have  heard  parliament  told,  (on  a  day  like  that,  when,  if*  they 
were  npt  actually  sitting  in  a  committee  of  supply,  they  were 
sitting  in  a  something  very  like  a  committee  gf  supply,  be- 
cause they  were  debating  a  proposition  which,  however  effec- 
tual it  might  prove,  and  however  practicable  it  might  turn 
out,  would,  certainly  and  at  all  events,  be  a  great  national 
burthen,  as  well  in  point  of  inconvenience  as  in  point  of  ex-» 
pence,)  "  that  they  were  to  confine  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  question  was  merely  whether  the  bill  upon 
the  table  should  be  read  a  second  time  or  not/*     In  a  mo- 
ment like  the  present,  every  thing  which  every  man  could 
suggest  for  the  better  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  worth  listen- 
ing to ;  the  country  stood  in  need  of  all  its  resources,  and  all 
its  wisdom;  and  however  the  learned  gentleman  might  wish  to 
screen  the  guilt  of  his  friends,   and  therefore  might  think 
YOL.  I.  o 
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a  Spanish  war,  declared  in  parliament  no  longer  ago  than  last 
Tuesday,  that  it  was  right  for  parUament  to  be  prorogued,  for 
that  no  Spanish  war  was  to  be  dreaded,  and  yet  had  come 
down  two  days  afterwards  with  the  Spanish  rescript!  ally 
himself  with  those  ministers,  who  knowing  of  a  Spanish  war, 
and  knowing  that  they  had  not  more  than  thirty  sail  of  the 
line  ready  to  send  out  with  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  had  sent  out 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  America  with  seven  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a  large  body  of  troops  on  board  !  ally  himself  with  those 
ministers,  who  knowing  of  a  Spanish  war,  had  suffered  seven 
ships  of  the  line  lately  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies,  though  two 
or  three  ships  were  all  that  were  wanted  for  that  service,  and 
the  rest  might  have  staid  at,  home  to  reinforce  the  gr^t  fleet 
of  England  !  ally  himself  with  those  ministers,  who  knowing 
of  a  Spanish  war,  and  knowing  that  the  united  fleets  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  consisted  of  at  least  forty,  perhaps  fifty, 
and  possibly  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  had  suffered  Sir  Chai;Ies  to  sail 
on  Wednesday  last,  the  day  before  the  Spanish  rescript  was, 
as  they  knew,  to  be  delivered,  with  not  thirty  sail  of  the  line, 
although  if  he  had  staid  a  week  longer,  he  might  have  been 
reinforced  with  five  or  six,  or,  as  .ministry  themselves  said, 
seven  or  eight  more  capital  ships !  To  ally  himself  with  men  | 
capable  of  such  conduct,  would  be  to  ally  himself  to  disgrace 
and  ruin.  He  begged  therefore  for  himself  and  for  his  friends, 
to  disclaim  any  such  alliance ;  and  he  declared  he  was  the  ra- 
ther inclined  to  disavow  such  a  connection,  because  from  the 
past  conduct  of  ministers  he  was  warranted  to  declare  and  to 
maintain,  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  something  worse 
than  an  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  it  would  be  an  alli- 
ance with  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  fi*iends  of  Great 
Britain,  but  who  were  in  feet  and  in  truth  her  worst  enemies. 

Having  urged  this  in  a  most  impassioned  tone,  Mr.  Fox 
declared,  that  he  should  support  the  present  bill,  or  rather 
he  should  not  oppose  it,  because,  in  the  situation  that  affairs 
then  stood,  every  measure  which  tended  to  call  out  the  strength 
of  the  country  was  proper.  He  could  not  however  but  own, 
it  was  a  measure  of  a  more  spirited  nature  than  he  ever 
thought  the  present  ministry  would  have  proposed,  because, 
afl«r  their  repeated  assertions  that  the  country  was  in  no  dan- 
ger, that  Spain  meant  to  stand  neuter,  and  tibat  a  war  with 
the  united  forces  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  not  to  be 
dreaded,  he  did  not  think  any  men  had  arrived  at  such  an  un-  i 
common  pitch  of  assurance,  as  to  have  stood  up  themselves  I 
and  proposed  a  measure  which  gave  the  he  direA;  to  all  they 
had  been  saying  during  the  whole  session  of  parliainent 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  declared  he  should  vote 
.for  the  bill,  he  meant  not  to  give  ministers  the  least  grounds 
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for  supposing  that  he  placed  any  confidence  in  them,  or  had 
the  least  hope  of  success  or  good  to  the  country  from  any 
thing  they  could  possibly  do  for  it.  He  owned  himself  to  be 
Gompletely  despondent,  and  though  there  was  the  utmost  una- 
nimity in  the  gentlemen  who  acted  with  him,  it  was  not  th^ 
sort  of  unanimity  tlxe  noble  lord  had  aUuded  to ;  it  was  una- 
nimity to  exert  every  nerve,  and  to  touch  upon  every  string 
likely  to  contribute,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  rescue  the 
country  from  that  peril  in  which  the  ministers  had  involved 
it,  but  it  was  not  an  unanimity  which  rested  upon  confidence 
in  administration,  or  the  least  expectation  of  success  from 
their  measures.  The  25eal,  therefore,  of  his  friends  in  the 
cause  of  their  country,  was  the  more  eminent,  because  they 
ofiFered  their  lives  and  fortunes  even  under  those  men  whom 
they  could  not  trust,  and  under  whom,  officers  of  such  exalted 
character,  and  such  eminent  military  talents  as  Admiral  Kep- 
pel  and  Lord  Howe,  declared  they  could  not,  consistently 
with  their  honour,  serve. 

The  noble  lord,  who  spoke  some  time  since,  had  said  wo 
had  no  foreign  alliances,  and  had  declared  to  God  he  knew 
not  why.     This  was  a  severe  charge  upon  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  and  his  colleagues ;  for  what  was  it  but  con- 
fessing that  we  were  deserted  and  abandoned  by  all  Europe, 
and  by  implication,  declaring  that  the  conduct  of  ministers 
must  have  been  unaccountably  bad,  to  have  occasioned  ah 
event  not  to  be  imagined  possible  to  have  happened.     He, 
however,  would  tell  the  noble  lord  why  we  had  had  no  foreign 
alliances.     All  Europe  saw  tlie  wretched  and  disgraceful  state 
into  which  ministers  had  plunged  us ;  and  could  it  be  expect- 
ed that  any  court  in  their  senses  would  ally  themselves  with 
misery  and  ruin  ?  The  noble  lord,   however,  had  forgot  that 
we  had  allies  in  Germany,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  were  our  allies.     Let  gentlemen  look  at 
that  part  "of  the  conduct  of  ministers.     They  had  bound  u« 
down  by  treaty  to  assist  and  support  J)oth  or  either  of  those 
princes  whenever  they  were  attacked.     The  faith  of  the  na- 
tion was  now  pledged  for  this,  and  in  case  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Hesse  or   Brunswick,   and  any  other 
power,  in  case  of  a  war  being  lighted  up  in  Germany  in  th^ 
progress  of  our  present  contest,  (no  very  improbable  circum- 
stance,) what  must  be  the  consequence  ?     Tlie  faith  of  this 
iiation  must  be  broken,  for  it  would  be  morally  impossible  for 
us  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.     This  was  one  among  many  of  the 
precious  consequences  that  had  attended  our  eagerness  to  en- 
^J^  upon  the  accursed  American  war,  our  haste  to  cut  the 
woats  and  pick  the  pockets  of  our  brethren  across  the 
Atlantic 
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He  took  notice  of  the  assertioH  of  hk  right  iKxiounibie 
jfriend  (Mr«  Thomas  Townshend)  the  preceding  day,  relative 
to  the  treachery  and  corruption  which  had  heea  stated  to  pre* 
vail  in  the  cabinet  Though  he  had  no  proof  of  such  a  charge, 
this  he  would  however  say,  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon must  certainly  have  sold  his  own  opinion,  and  adopted 
that  of  other  men,  or  he  never  could  have  acted  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  done.  He  verily  believed  what  he  now  said,  and 
added,  that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him  whether  the 
liobie  lord  had  sold  his  opinion  to  the  king  of  France  for 
French  gold,  or  whether  he  had  sold  it  to  any  other  person, 
•  or  disposed  of  it  to  his  colleagues  in  (^ce  for  their  fine  words, 
and  their  promises  of  honour  and  emolument*  It  was  im- 
pos^ble  it  ^ould  be  otherwise;  it  was  impossible  that  men  no- 
torious for  their  bein^  men  of  sense,  of  judgment,  of  acknow- 
ledged talents,  should  pursue  a  line  of  ccmduct  so  opposite  \a 
sense,  so  grossly  weak,  so  ignorant,  and  so  absurd.  The 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  great  natural  abilities; 
those  abilities  had  been  matured  and  improved  by  an  excellent 
education ;  he  had  in  that  House  given  repeated  instances  of 
his  talents  I  he  had  charmed  frequent  audiences  with  his  vit^ 
his  humour,  and  his  reasoning;  how,  then,  was  the  opposi- 
tion between  his  language  and  his  conduct  to  be  reconciled? 
It  was  true^  indeed,  that  speaking  and  doing  were  distinct 
and  very  different  things,  but  let  gentlemen  look  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  as  private  men.  Had  they  let  their  own 
estates  go  to  ruin  r  Had  they  given  any  signs  of  personal  ne- 
glect or  inattention  to  their  own  interests  r — quite  the  con- 
trary. They  had  taken  good  care  of  their  wealth ;  they  had 
increased  their  riches. 

He  concluded  with  repeating,  that  though  he  voted  for  the 
bill,  he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  as  a  token  of  his  prey 
ferring  the  raising  the  militia  to  raising  new  regiments, 
agreeably  to  the  ofrers  of  the  two  noble  dukes  and  noble  earls. 
Unat  he  had  not  the  least  confidence  in  the  present  ministers, 
and  that  so  far  from  being  ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
them,  he  thought  they  merited  punishment;  and  although 
there  were  among  them  individuals  for  whom  he  had  the 
faigliest  personal  respect,  yet  he  thought  their  official  conduct 
coUectively  so  infamous,  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
their  countiy,  that  were  the  times  ripe  for  bringing  them  to 
punishment,  he  would  join  most  heartily  in  supporting  the 
measure. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time.  It  aftenrardi  passed  the  Com' 
inons,  but  in  the  Lords;  the  clause  enabling  the  king  to  double  the 
militia  waa  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.    It  ,was  lemari' 
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able,  that  Earl  Gower,  lord  president  of  the  councH,  and  both 
the  secretaries  of  state^  voted  against  the  compulsory  principle  of 
the  bill. 

July  2* 

Thus  disembowened  of  all  its  original  substance,  the  skeleton 
of  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Commons,  with  nothing  of  efficacjr 
remaining,  except  a  supplemental  clause  added  by  Lord  Beau-i 
champ,  for  the  raising  of  volunteer  companies.  Sir  Grey  Cooper 
having  moved,  that  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  be  taken  ^ 
into  consideration,  a  debate  on  the  point  of  privilege  ensued. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
iarewell  word  or  two  to  the  minister  for  the  present  session. 
He  then  attacked  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  on  the 
repeated  calls  upon  the  House,  which  were  made  by  those 
who  sat  near  him,  (when  the  bill  then  before  them  was  origi*- 
nally  brought  in,)  to  act  with  unanimity  and  spirit.      He 
stated  the  reception  the  bill  had  met  with  in  that  House,  every 
man  agreeing  to  it,  or  rather  forbearing  to  oppose  it,  not  be- 
cause mey  approved  of  it,  but  because  they  were  not  willing 
to  embarrass  administration  when  they  offered  a  measure  pro- 
fessedly designed  to  call  out  the  national  force,  and  to  add  to 
the  security  and  defence  of  the  kingdom  in  an  hour,  when  the 
ministers  themselves  stated  it  to  be  in  the  most  inmiinent  dan<- 
ger  of  invasion.     It  had  passed  that  House  unanimously;  but 
what  was  its  reception  in  the  other?     Where  was  the  spirrt 
and  the  unanimity  which  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ril^n 
had  preached  up  ?     Were  the  members  of  the  king^s  cabinet 
unanimous  ?     Were  they  ready  to  adopt  the  measure  as  a 
measure  of  good  policy,  and  to  carry  it  into  execution  with 
spirit  ?     No  such  thing.     No  two  lords  of  the  council  were  of 
one  (pinion ;  the  divisions  of  the  cabinet  respecting  the  mea- 
sure had  followed  the  bill  into  parliament.     The  lord  presi- 
dent, so  far  from  feeling  that  unanimity  which  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  had  recommended,  had  openly  declared 
his  fears  that  the  bill  was  impracticable,  and  had  proposed  a 
plan  totally  differait  from  every  idea  suggested  in  the  bill. 
He  b^ged,  therefore,  that  ministers  would  not  again  have 
the  impertinence  to  talk  of  unanimity  and  spirit;  for,  un- 
doubtedly, it  was  impertinent  and  insulting  to  the  last  degree 
for  any  set  of  men  to  reconunend  that  to  others,  of  which  they 
were  diemselves  incapable  of  holding  out  an  example. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Fox  went  into  a  consideration  of  the 
little  hope  there  was  of  any  good  from  the  present  ministers, 
and  asked  where  could  a  set  of  gentlemen  now  be  found  that 
would  say  they  had  any  confidence  in  adxninistration  ?  Thf 
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bill  which  had  been  that  day  brought  from  the  other  Houses 
was  a  proof  that  they  were  shamefully  indecisive  and  indif- 
ferent ;  that  so  far  from  ha:ving  sufficiently  digested  their  mea- 
sures before  they  came  to  parliament  to  propose  them,  they 
had  not  even  ascertained  their  practicability.     The  opposition 
in  the  other  House  was  chiefly  made  by  the  lords  lieutenants 
of  counties,  the  very  persons  into  whose  hands  the  execution  of 
the  bill  would  necessarily  devolve,  and  who  of  all  men  were 
the  most  capable  of  judging  whether  it  was  or  was  not  practi- 
cable.    He  desired  to  know  why  ministers  had  not  consulted 
the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties  respecting  it,  before  they  pro- 
posed it  to  parliament,  and  said,  if  the  idea  of  contemning 
aristocracy  had  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  prevent  such  a  jiecessary 
consultation  from  taking  place,  it  was  a  futile  and  improper 
objection.     With  regard  to  the  present  renmant  of  the  bill 
which  they  had  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  (for  a  remnant  it  was, 
and  a  most  inefficacious  remnant,  the  very  vitals  of  the  bill  as 
4t  originally  stood,  having  been  taken  out,)  it  was  to  all  int^itf 
and  purposes  a  money  bill;  and  to  argue  that  it  was  not  so^ 
merely  because  it  did  not  originate  in  a  committee  of  supplyi 
or  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  was  the  most  childish  dis- 
tinction that  he  had  ever  heard.     Did  not  the  bill,  as  ori^- 
nally  framed,  contain  a  clause,  enabling  his  majesty  to  au^eot 
his  militia,  a  power  which  imposed  a  burthen  on  the  subject^ 
and  for  the  expence  of  which  their  money  was  appropriated 
by  another  bill,  to  which  this  especially  referred?   Who, 
then,    would  say  that  it  was   not  a  money  bill;   and  who 
would  be  so  weak  as  to  advise  the  amendments  of  the  Lords 
to  be  read,  when,  even  if  the  motion  were  agreed  to,  it  would 
only  carry  the  House  a  step  ferther,  at  which  they  must  neces- 
sarUy  stop,  and  at  which  the  bill  must  inevitably  be  thrown 
out  and  rejected  ?  It  were  better  to  proceedTregularly ;  to  throw 
out  Ae  bill  then,  and  to  begin  de  novo;  the  difference  of  pcff- 
liament  continuing  to  sit  a  few  days  longer,  was  nothing  in 
comparison  of  the  mischiefs,  of  the  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  nation,  which  might  ensue,  if  that  House  acquiesced  in  a 
violation  of  its  privileges  in  any  one  instance. 

Having  enforced  this  strongly,  he  recurred  to  his  attack  on 
adufiinistration,  and  said  it  was  evident  they  acted  better,  and 
more  wisely  when  they  were  opposed,  than  •  when  they  were 
lefl  to  themselves.  While  that  side  of  the  House  continued 
to  harass  them,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  their  way,  it  served 
as  a  spur  to  their  activity,  and  gave  them  a  degree  of  firmness, 
of  caution,  of  ^*  unanimity,  and  of  spirit,"  which  it  was  now 
evident  was  not  their  natural  characteristic.  In  the  present 
case,  their  calls  upon  gentlemen  to  be  unanimous,  had  been 
listened  to  on  both  sides  of  that  House,  and  listened  tOjjio^ 
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as  he  before  said,  from  any  approbatioii  of  the  bill,  but  from 
a  wish  to  suffer  them,  in  one  instance,  to  act  of  themselves, 
and  to  tryj  by  giving  them  rope  enough,  (he  wished  to  God 
they  had  made  a  proper  use' of  the  rope  !)  whether  they  were 
or  were  not'  capable  of  proposing  any  one  sajutary  measure, 
and  carrying  it  through  parliament     The  result  was,  a  fresh 
evidence  of  their  incapacity,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  treated  the  bill  in  its  pro- 
gress through  that  House,  as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which 
ne  was  willing  to  adopt  the  wretched  remnant  of  it  sent  dpwn 
from  the  Lords,  shewed  incontestably  that  indifference  which 
marked  every  part  of  his  conduct.     To  that  indifference  he 
ascribed  all   the   mischiefs   that  had  befallen   this  devoted 
country,  and  declared  that  the  fate  of  the  bill  would  not  be 
a  slight  one ;  ministers  alone,  however,  were  answerable  for 
it.  Opposition,  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  having  no  share 
in  the  responsibility ;  and  he  trusted  the  matter  would  be  seen 
in  its  true  light  by  Europe  and  all  the  world. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Lords  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by 
%  majority  of  63  to  45. 


Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Session.* 
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November  25. 
HE  King  opened  the  session  with  the  ^following  Speech  j 


"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ;  I  meet  you  in  parliament  at  a 
time  when  we  are  callied  upon  by  every  principle  of  duty,  and 
every  consideration  of  interest,  to  exert  our  united  efforts  in  the 
support  and  defence  of  our  country,  attacked  by  an  unjust  and  un» 
provoked  war,  and  contending  with  one  of  tne  most  dangerous 
confederacies  that  ever  was  formed  against  the  Crown  and  people 

*  A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Earl  Gower,  lord  pre- 
ndent  of  the  council,  resigned  that  high  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Earl 
Bathurst.  Lord  Weymouth  likewise  resigned  his  office  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  southern  departmtjnt,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough. Lord  Stprmont,  late  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  appointed  to  the 
northern  departm^it;  the  business  of  which  had  been  conducted  by  Lord 
Weymouth,  since  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  And  the  old  place  of 
jifst  lord  of  trade  and  plantations,  which  had  been  absorbed  and  included 
in  the  new  offiice  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  was  now  separated, 
a&d  bestowed  upon  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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of  Great  Britain. — The  designs  and  attempts  of  our 
invade  this  kingdom^  have,  by  the  blessing  of  Provid^ice,  been 
hitherto  frustrated  and  disappointed.  They  still  menace  us  with 
great  armaments  and  preparations;  but  we  are,  I  trust,  on  our 
part,  well  prepared  to  meet  every  attack,  and  to  repel  every  insult. 
I  know  the  cnaracter  of  my  brave  people :  the  menaces  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  approach  of  danger,  have  no  other  effect  on  thar 
minds,  but  to  animate  their  courage,  and  to  call  forth  that  national 
spirit,  which  has  so  often  checked,  and  defeated,  the  projects  of 
ambition  and  injustice,  and  enabled  the  British  fleets  and  armies  to 
protect  their  own  country,  to  vindicate  their  own  rights,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  uphold,  and  preserve,  the  liberties  of  Europe,  from 
the  restless  and  encroaching  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,^— In 
the  midst  of  my  care  and  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
this  country,  I  liave  not  been  inattentive  to  the  state  of  my  loyal 
and  faithful  kingdom  of  Ireland.  I  have,  in  'consequence  of  your 
addresses,  presented  to  me  in  the  last  session,  ordered  such  papers 
to  be  collected  and  laid  before  you,  as  may  assist  your  deliberations 
on  this  important  business ;  and  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  consider 
what  further  benefits  and  advantages  may  be  extended  to  that 
kingdom,  by  such  regulations,  and  such  methods,  as  may  most  ef- 
fectualljT  promote  the  common  strength,  wealth,  and  interests  of  all 
my  dominions. 

'^'  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  The  proper  estimates 
shall,  in  due  time,  be  laid  before  you.  I  see,  with  extreme  con- 
cern, that  the  necessary  establishments  of  my  naval  and  military 
forces,  and  the  various  services  and  operations  of  the  ensuing  year, 
must  inevitably  be  attended  with  great  and  heavy  expences ;  but 
I  rely  on  your  wisdom  and  public  spirit,  for  such  supplies  as  the 
circumstances  and  exigencies  of  our  aSiirs  shall  be  found  to 
require.  , 

^^  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ;  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  re- 
newing the  assurances  of  my  entire  approbation  of  the  good  con- 
duct and  discipline  of  the  militia,  and  of  their  steady  perseverance 
in  their  duty ;  and  I  return  my  cordial  thanks  to  all  ranks  of  my 
loyal  subjects  who  have  stood  forth  in  this  arduous  conjuncture, 
and,  by  their  zeal,  their  influence,  and  their  personal  service,  have 
given  confidence  as  well  as  strength  to  the  national  defence. 
Trusting  in  the  Divine  Providence,  and  in  the  justice  of  my  cause, 
I  am  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  to 
make  every  exertion  in  order  to  compel  our  enemies  to  listen  to 
equitable  terms  of  peace  and  accommoaation.** 

An  4l^dress  in  approbation  of  the  speech  being  moved  by  Lord 
Lewisham,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Parker,  thp  following  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Lord  John  Cavendish :  viz.  "  To  beseech  his 
majesty  to  reflect  upon  the  extent  of  territory,  the  power,  the 
opulence,  the  reputation  abroad,  and  the  concord  at  home,  which 
distinguishe4  the  opening  of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  marked  it  as 
the  most  splendid  and  hajipy  period  in  the  history  of  this  nation; 
and,  when  he  shall  have  turned  his  eyes  on  the  endanj^ered^  impo* 
verished,  distracted,  and  even  dismembered  state  ot  the  whole; 
after  all  the  grants  of  successive  parliaments,  liberal  to  prafunom 
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and  tmstiiig  to  the  very  utmost  extent  of  rational  confidence,  his 
majesty  will  expect  to  recdve  the  honest  opinion  of  a  faithful  and 
a&ctionate  parliament,  who  should  think  they  betrayed  his  ma- 

ety^  and  those  they  represent,  if  they  did  not  distinctly  state  to 
majesty,  in  words,  what  the  world  has  seen  in  most  calamitous 
and  disgraceful  effects ;  that  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  public  ruin,  it  can  only  be  new  councils  and  new  coun- 
sellors, without  further  loss  of  time,  a  real  change,  from  a  sincere 
conricdon  of  past  errors,  and  not  a  mere  palliation,  which  must 
prove  fruitless."  The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  William 
Adam,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  Mr.  Attor- 
ney General ;  and  supported  by  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  James  Grenville, 
Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Admiral  Keppel,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  he  said,  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the 
paradoxical  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Adam,)  who  introduced  his  speech  with  in* 
toiTning  the  House  on  which  side  he  intended  to  vote  when 
the  House  should  come  to  a  division,  namely,  in  favour  of 
administration.     The  motives  which  induced  that  honourable 
gentleman  to  change  sides,  were  rather  curious,  and  of  the 
first  impression.      At  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  he 
thought  the  ministers  wrong,  but  the  operations  of  the  last 
campaign  had  taught  him  to  think  that  ministers  were  right  $ 
or  in  omer  words,  that  having  once  thought  ill  of  them,  a  line 
of  conduct,  still  more  disgraceful,  more  infamous,  more  de* 
Btructive  and  ruinous,  had  at  once  done  away  the  bad  impres- 
sion which  their  less  humiliating  and  less  mischievous  conduct 
challenged,  and  had  determined  him  to  support  them  !     This, 
he  would  be  bold  to  say,  was  soaring  to  the  very  summit  of 
poUtical  paradox,  and  parliamentary  enigma.     The  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that  there  were  men  in  administra- 
tion who  were  possessed  of  great  abilities,  and  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  both  of  their   sovereim   and  their  coimtry. 
Where  was  he  to  seek  for  them  ?     Would  the  honourable 
gentleman  be  so  kind  as  to  direct  his  steps,  and  enlighten  his 
researches?     Was  he  to  look  for  thorn  at  the  head  of  the 
army  ?     There  he  would  find  an  officer,  who,  he  was  certain, 
had  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  whole  body  over  whose 
interests  and  inunediate  government  he  had  been  raised,  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  protecting  and  regulating,  and  that 
by  a  partial  distribution  of  favours,  military  rank,  and  refusing 
military  merit  its  just  and  dear-bought  reward ;  because  scarce 
an  instance  had  happened,  since,  on  an  unfortunate  and  ill- 
omened  day,  his  lordship  was  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
in  which  he  did  not  fiirnish  repeated  proofs,  that  military  re- 
wards were  snatched  from  the  well-entitled  veteran,  and  con- 
ferred on  those,  who  had  no  other  recommendation  to  hi» 
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notice  than  an  influence,  which  he  should,  as  the  father  and 
protector  of  the  army,  have  set  his  face  against  in  the  most 
unreserved  and  direct  manner.  Was  it  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  that  he  was  to  search  ?  There,  indeed,  he  ought 
to  find  a  man,  whose  knowledge  of  foreign  courts  and  interests 
might  render  him  an  able  negociator.  But  there  again  he 
would  be  disappointed ;  for  no  such  person  was  to  be  found 
in  that  office.  Was  it  at  the  treasury  or  admiralty-boards 
that  his  enquiries  were  to  meet  with  the  satisfaction  sought? 
Alas !  he  had  little  reason  to  look  for  success  at  either.  Afier 
a  fruitless  search  through  all  the  departments  of  the  state,  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  led  him  to  the  court  of  chancery. 
There,  indeed,  he  acknowledged  that  a  noble  and  learned  lord 
sat,  of  the  first  abilities,  who  did  infimite  honour  to  his  bench ; 
his  lordship  was  in  full  possession  of  public  confidence,  but  it 
was  a  confidence  in  the  chancellor,  in  the  noble  lord's  pro- 
fessional abilities,  not  as  a  minister;  for  the  people  did  not 
suppose  that  his  station,  his  habits,  or  the  duties  of  his  oflSce, 
allowed  him  much  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  politicid 
interests  of  the  nation,  or  fitted  him  for  the  task. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had  taken  an  admirable  method 
of  conmiending  administration,  by  saying,  that  there  were  men 
more  incapable  among  those  who  aspired  to'  their  places.  He 
did  not  know  how  ministers  would  receive  this  aukward  and 
paradoxical  compliment,  but^he  knew  that  if  he  were  a  mi- 
nister, and  a  man  should  come  to  him  and  say,  "  Sir,  I  can- 
not defend  you  on  the  ground  of  your  own  conduct,  it  is  so 
replete  with  blunders,  absurdities,  and  inconsistencies,  that  all 
my  abilities  cannot  even  palliate  them ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  can  do  to  serve  you :  I  will  inform  the  world,  that  the 
men  who  oppose  you  are  more  ignorant,  more  inconsistent, 
more  infamous,  and  more  disgraceful  than  yourself  :"— on  hear- 
ing such  an  address,  for  his  part,  he  would  instantly  reply, 
*^  Begone  !  begone,  wretch  !  who  delightest  in  libelling  man- 
kind, confounding  virtue  and  vide,  and  insulting  the  man 
whom  thou  pretendest  to  defend,  by  saying  to  his  face,  that  he 
certainly  is  infamous,  but  that  there  are  omers  still  more  so."* 


*  The  consequence  of  this  speech  was  a  duel  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Adam,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  wounded.  The  quarrel  is  sufEciently  ex- 
plained by  the  following  letters  and  statement,  which  were  published  at 
the  time  by  authority : 

Mr.  Adam  to  Mr.  Fox. 
St.  Alban's  Tavern,  Saturday,  4  o'clock  afternoon,  Nov.  a;,  I779« 
Mr.  Adam  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  begs  le«ive  to  re- 
present to  him,  that  upon  considering,  again  and  again,  what  had  passed 
between  them  last  nignt,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  his  chsvcacter 
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Sbme  gentlemen  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  general  int- 
vective  aUuded  to,  and  high  as  his  opinion  of  their  abilities 
was,  he  believed,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  save  their  coun* 
try  at  present,  at  least  without  an  absolute  change  of  system; 
of  measures  as  well  as  men  ;  bottomed  on^  the  full  and  unre^ 


cleared  to  the -public,  without  insertiDg  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers. 

"  We  have  authority  to  assure  the  public,  that,  in  a  conversation  that 
**  passed  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam,  in  consequence  of  the  debate  in 
*  the  House  of  Common^,  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that,  how- 
*'  ever  much  his  speech  may  have  been  misrepresented,  he  did  not  mean  to 
"  throw  any  personal  reflection  upouMr.  Adam." 

Major  Humberston  does  me  the  honour  of  delivering  this  to  you,  and 
win  bring.your  answer. 

Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Adam. 

Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  my  ideas 
of  propriety,  to  authorise  the  putting  any  thing  into  the  newspapers  relative 
t*  a  speech,  which,  in  my  opinion,  required  no  explanation.  You,  who 
heard  the  speech,  must  know,  that  it  did  convey  no  personal  reflection 
upon  you,  unless  you  felt  yourself  in  the  predicament  upon  which  I  ani» 
madverted.  The  account  of  my  speech  in  the  newspapers  is  certmnly  in- 
correct, and  certainly  unauthonsed  by  me ;  and  therefore,  with  respect  to 
that,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Ndther  the  conversation  that  passed  at  Brookes's,  nor  this  letter,  are 
a  secret  nature,  and  if  you  have  any  wish  to  relate  the  one,  or  to  show  the 
other,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  so  to  do.    I  am,  &c. 

Mr.  Adam  to  Mr.  Fox. 
Chesterfield  Street,  half  past  three,  Sunday,  November  a8, 1779. 

Sir,  as  3'ou  must  be  sensible,  that  the  speech  printed  in  the  newspapers 
reflects  upon  me  personally ;  and,  as  it  is  from  that  only  that  the  public  can 
have  theu*  information,  it  is  evident,  that  unless  that  is  contradicted  by 
your  authority,  in  as  public  a  manner  as  it  was  given,  my  character  must  be 
injured.  Your  refusal  to  do  this,  entitles  me  to  presume  that  you  approve 
ot  the  manner  in  which  that  speech  has  been  given  to  the  public,  and  jus- 
tifies me  in  demanding  the  only  satisfaction  that  such  an  injury  will  admit  of. 

Major  Hiunberston  is  employed  to  settle  all  particulars ;  and,  the  soon^ 
this  aii^  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  more  agreeable  to  me.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Statement. 

Monday,  Nov.  X9. 
Ift  consequence  of  a  previous  misunderstanding  between  the  honourable 
Mr.  Charles  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam,  they  met,  according  to  agreement,  at 
eight  o'clock  this  morning  in  Hyde  Park.  Afler  the  ground  had  been  mea- 
wired  out,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  paces,  Mr.  Adam  desired  Mr.  Fox  to 
fire ;  to  which  Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you ;  do  you 
fire."  Mr.  Adam  then  fired,  and  wounded  Mr.  Fox,  which,  we  believe, 
^s  not  at  all  pei^ceived  by  Mr.  Adam,  as  it  was  not  .distinctly  seen  by  either 
of  ourselves.  Mr.  Fox  fired  without  effect.  We  then  interfered,  asking 
Mr.  Adam  if  he  was  satisfied  ?  Mr.  Adam  replied,  "  Will  Mr.  Fox  de- 
clare he  meant  no  personal  attack  upon  my  character  ?"  Upon  which  Mr. 
Fox  said,  this  WM  no  place  for  apologies,  and  desired  him  to  go  on.    Mr^ 
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served  confidence  of  the  sovereign  on  one  side^  And  ^ery 
assistance  which  such  a  constitutional  confidence  could  give; 
nay  he  believed  that  if  even  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  were 
alive,  a  man  in  whom  the  people  believed  to  reside  a  quoddam 
divinum^  he  would  be  found  unequal  to  the  task  of  restoring 
the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  British  empire,  if  the  present 
ruinous  system  were  not  first  done  away,  and  the  very  seeds  of 
it  e:Kterminated.  The  words  of  the  amendment  ^ere  taken, 
he  said,  from  that  noble  earl,  when  he  first  heard  his  opinion 
on  the  necessity  of  a  real  change,  a  change  that  would  efifeo 
tually  bring  about  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed;  s 
change  of  system,  without  palliatives.  He  confessed  he  did 
not  then  clearly  understand  the  noble  lord's  meaning,  but  he 
had  been  since  fatally  convinced  of  its  true  import,  which 
strengthened  the  former  opinion  he  entertained  of  that  great 
man's  political  penetration  and  transcendant  abilities.  He 
saw  very  early  indeed,  in  the  present  reign,  the  plan  of  go- 
vernment which  had  been  laid  down  and  had  since  been  ip- 
variably  pursued  in  every  department ;  it  was  not  the  mere 
rumour  of  the  streets  that  the  king  was  his  own  minister ;  the 
fatal  truth  was  evident,  and  had  made  itself  visible  in  every 
circumstance  of  the  war  carried  on  against  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  There  was  not  the  least  intelligence  in  the 
West  Indies  perceptible  between  the  king's  officers  in  the 
most  kindred  departments.  Had  not  all  such  intelligence 
been  destroyed  by  an  invisible  cabinet  influence,  could  it  ever 
have  happened  that  there  should  be  in  one  of  our  lately  cap- 
tured islands  150  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  only  40  men  to 
work  them  ?  Could  there  have  been  in  one  place  cannon 
without  balls,  and  in  another  balls  without  cannon  ?  In  short, 
eould  mere  ignorance  in  ministers  produce  of  itself  so  many 
complicated  blunders  as  the  last  seven  years  have  fiimished, 
to  render  the  present  reign  the  most  di^acefol  period  in  the 
imnals  of  this  country. 

He  then  asked,  what  was  become  of  the  American  war? 
that  war  which  had  cost  this  nation  so  many  millions,  and  so 
much  bloodshed  from  our  brave  countrymen  !     Was  it  too 


Adam  fired  his  second  pistol  without  effect  Mr.  Fox#fired  his  remaiiung 
pistol  in  the  air :  and  then  saying,  as  the  affair  was  ended,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  declaring,  he  meant  no  more  personal  affront  to  Mr.  Adam  than  he 
did  to  either  of  the  other  gentlemen  present ;  Mr.  Adam  replied,  "  Sir, 
you  have  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour."  Mr.  Fox  then  mentioned  that 
he  believed  himself  wounded ;  and,  upon  openii^  his  waistcoat,  it  wai 
found  he  was  so,  but  to  all  appearance  slightly.  The  parties  then  sepa- 
rated ;  and  Mr.  Fox's  wound,  was,  on  examination,  found  not  likely  t^ 
produce  any  dangerous  consequence,  Richaed  Fitzpatrick^ 

T.  Mackenzie  HuMBSRSToy. 
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trifling  a  subject  to  challenge  any  part  of  his  majesty's  atteiiii;; 
tion5  or  to  have  the  least  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne?  or  was  it  totally  extinct  and  given  to  oblivion? 
The  American  war  was  now,  it  seemed,  treated  with  the  same 
silence  in  his  majesty's  speech  as  he  would  treat  the  war  of 
ancient  Troy,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  But  he  wish- 
ed ministry  would  speak  out  and  say  whether  the  American, 
like  the  Trojan  war,  was  totally  past,  and  no  longer  to  be  re- 
membered in  that  House?  If  that  was  their  determination^ 
where  was  the  British  army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton?  why 
were  our  brave  countrymen  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  disgusting 
inactivity  where  no  war  was  to  be  carried  on  ?  If  there  wa« 
no  American  war  in  fact  existing,  except  in  the  swelled  cata^ 
logue  of  our  public  accounts,  why  was  an  army  of  60,000  men 
si^ered  to  moulder  away  at  New  York,  and  be  the  painful 
witnesses  of  the  enemy's  unrepelled  attacks  ?  to  see  their  near 
posts  carried  by  the  enemy  without  an  effort  on  their  part  to 
preserve  them?  If  it  was  true  that  General  Clinton  had  an 
arnfy  of  Americans  only,  who  exceeded  the  number  of 
Washington's  whole  force,  how  was  this  inactivity  to  be  ac* 
counted  for? 

He  next  took  a  short  review  of  the  naval  and  military 
operations  in  the  West  Indies.  He  displayed  the  weakness 
of  administration  in  sending  out  35c5o  men  with  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  to  reinforce  an  inactive  army,  already  sufficiently 
numerous,  if  they  were  themselves  to  be  believed,  when  with 
that  force  our  islands,  now  in  possessionf  of  the  enemy,  might 
liave  bid  defiance  to  the  descent  o£  Count  D'Estaign.  He  gave 
praise  most  liberally  to  that  part  c^  the  British  fleet  which  en- 
gaged the  count;  but  inveighed  strongly  against  the  authors 
of  the  unfortunate  circumstance  respecting  the  powder,  by 
which  our  seamen  saw  their  balls  &11  harmless  into  the  water 
short  of  the  enemy,  whilst  our  ships  received  the  greatest 
damage  at  the  same  time  from  their  shot.  He  expatiated 
very  powerfully  upon  the  neglects  by  which  our  coasts  and 
docks  were  exposed  to  danger  during  the  late  alarms  of  inva- 
sion ;  and  made  many  severe  comments  upon  the  operations 
of  the  navy  on  that  occasion ;  particularly  on  the  dishonour- 
able circumstance  of  their  flight  from  an  enemy,  superior  to 
them  indeed,  but  which  became  so,  by  the  shameful  folly  of 
administration,  in  not  preventing  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of 
Bourbon. 

The  minister  had  ventm'ed  to  assert,  that  we  were  now  in  a 
better  state  than  we  were  in  at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
And  how  does  he  prove  his  asserticm  ?  said  the  honourable 
manber.  "  The  enemy  intended  to  invade  us  and  they  have 
lot  done  it.'*     (At  the  same  time,  by  the  bye,  the  noble  lord 
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tad  expressed  his  wishes,  that  they  had  landed.)  Now  the 
only  better  prospect  the  noble  lord  has  in  view  for  his  country 
iiext  spring  is,  that  they  may  again  attempt  and  happily  that 
they  may  then  be  able  to  effect  their  purpose.  If  so,  that  this 
year  we  were  in  more  danger  because  the  enemy  did  not  land; 
the  next  year  we  shall  be  in  less  danger,  because  they  pro- 
bably may  be^iore  successful,  and  actually  effect  a  landing. 

He  then  adterted  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  army; 
mentioning  the  general  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed  amongst 
the  officers,  on  account  of  the  mode  of  promotion  in  the  new 
levies.  They  did  not  murmur  at  little  partialities  shewn  to 
a  Rutland  or  a  Harrington ;  the  usage  of  the  ariAy  suffered 
some  little  deviation  from  the  strict  rules  of  promotion  in  6- 
vour  of  such  men,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  service;  but  when 
officers  of  long  service  are  told  by  a  secretary  at  war,  **  You 
cannot  have  this  or  that  promotion,  because  you  are  in  the 
army ;  but  it  may  be  given  to  such  or  such  a  person,  because 
he  never  was  in  the  army,"  who  can  wonder  at  their  universal 
disgust  ?  *  A  very  worthy  friend  of  mine,*  said  he,  *  (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Campbell,)  being  under  orders  to  go  to  Jamaica, 
applied  for  the  rank  of  colonel  upon  that  service,  but  was  an- 
swered that  it  could  not  be  granted  to  him,  but  it  was  granted 
to  lord  such  a  one.*  "  Very  true,  but  he  never  had  any  rank 
before,  and  he  will  only  hold  it  during  the  war.^*  The  rea- 
soning deducible  from  this  answer  is  not  incurious;  and  the 
conclusion  is  most  worthy  of  remark.  Says  the  secretary  at 
war,  he  that  never  served  before,  and  is  presumed  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  military  profession,  shall  command  you  that  are 
skilled  in  the  art,  during  the  war,  when  military  abilities  are 
so  essentially  necessary  in  command ;  but  make  yourself  easy 
about  that,  for  when  the  war  is  over,  and  military  skill  is  be- 
come less  necessary,  you  shall  command  him.  The  absurdity 
of  this  reasoning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  ingenious  finesse 
which  has  been  introduced  by  somebody,'  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  officers  on  half  pay,  who  consent  to  a 
temporary  forfeiture  of  a  lieutenant's  rank  on  the  old  estab- 
lishment, in  order  to  obtain  a  company  in  one  of  the  new  i-egi- 
ments.  The  officer  subscribes  a  paper,  hy  which  he  engages 
to  give  up  hisH-aiik  as  a  lieutenant  for  ever ;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief signs  a  defeasance  at  the  bottom  of  it,  by 
which  he  engages  that  the  officer  shall  be  restored  to  his  rank 
at  the  end  of  the  war  !  He  concluded  this  subject  by  chal- 
lenging the  commander-in-chief  or  the  secretary  at  war  to 
say,  whether  either  of  them  or  whether  any  one  was  respon- 
sible for  the  army  department. 

It  was  asserted  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  the 
nation  had  to  contend  with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  con* 
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federttcies  diat  ever  was  formed  ajsainst  the  crown  and  p^pk 
of  Great  Britain;  and  in  so  perilous  a  moment  the  minister 
aTowed  that  government  had  not  a  single  ally  to  look  to  for 
assistance.  But  that  was  not  the  fault  of  administration;  it 
was  owinff  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  European  powers.  All 
America  had  revolted  from  us ;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of 
administration;  it  was  the  disloyalty  of  the  colonists.  We 
had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  our  West  India  possessions ; 
but  that  was  not  owing  to  the  indolence  of  ministry ;  it  was 
owing  to  the  activity  oT  D^Estaingy  wlio  took  them  from  us  I 
Ireland  was  in  a  tumult,  and  Scotland  began  to  grumble;  but 
our  immaculate  ministers  were  still  without  blame ;  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  were  themselves  the  causes  of  their  own  distur*- 
bailees.  This  ^as  another  mode  of  reasoning  with  whiclv 
ministers  and  their  advocates  insulted  the  un&rstanding  of 
parliament. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blu^  ribbon  had  disclaimed  the  doo^ 
trine  held  out  by  the  followers  of  administration,  relative  to 
the  King's  being  his  own  minister,  but  yet  it  was  most  certain 
that  such  a  doctrine  ^as  daily  dispersed  by  his  followers,  pro- 
bably with  an  intention  of  paying  their  court  to  him,  by  pro^ 
pagating  opinions  the  most  disagreeable  to  their  patron.  The 
doctrine,  however,  was  in  itself  highly  dangerous  to  the  con-^ 
stitution,  as  it  tended  to  take  responsibility  from  the  shoulders^ 
of  the  ministers  and  place  it  on  a  personage  who  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  could  not  be  called  to  account.  However,  he 
would  observe,  that  though,  in  general,  the  evils  of  a  reign 
were  attributed  to  the  wicked  counsels  of  an  abandoned 
ministry;  yet,  when  those  evils  reached  to  a  certain  height^ 
ministers  were  forgotten,  and  the  prince  alone  was  pimished* 
Thus  it  was  with  the  royal  House  of  Stuart ;  Charles  and  his 
son  James  had  both  wicked  ministers,  to  whom,  no  doubt^ 
the  errors  of  their  reigns  ought  to  be  chiefly  ascribed ;  and 
yet  they  themselves  were  punished,  the  one  with  loss  of  lifcf 
the  other  of  his  crown.  This  should  be  a  lesson  to  sovereigns, 
snd  teach  them  to  check  their  ministers,  and  not  suffer  them^ 
fidves  to  be  blindly  led  by  them,  as  they  themselves  may,  tot 
their  ministers,  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their  people's  indig-* 
nation* 

There  was  not,  he  observed,  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
country,  a  period  that  resembled  tlie  present,  except  the  reign 
of  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  His  &mily,  like  that  of  his 
present  majesty,  did  not  claim  the  crown  as  their  hereditary 

a'jht;   it  was   by  revolutions  that   they  both  obtained  it^ 
enry  was  an  amiable  and  pious  prince ;  so  was  his  present 
majesty :  Henry  was  the  son  of  the  most  renowned  monarch 
that  had  ever  sat  upon  our  throne;  George  was  the  grandson 
vol.  I.  p 
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6f  a  hero:  Henry  lost  all  his  father's  conquestfiy  and  all  Us 
hereditary  provinces  in  France :  George  had  already  seen  the 
conquests  of  his  grand&ther  wrested  irom  him  in  the  West 
Tndies,  and  his  hereditary  provinces  of  America  erected  into 
an  empire,  that  disclaimed  aU  connection  with  him. 

His  majesty  had  set  out  in  life  with  the  brightest  pro^)ects 
that  a  young  man  could  have  wished  for :  possessed  of  im- 
mense dominions,  and  the  warmest  affections  of  his  people,  Ms 
accession  to  the  crown  was  completely  flattering  both  to  him- 
self and  his  subjects.  How  sadly  was  the  scene  reversed! 
his  empire  dismembered,  his  coimcils  distracted,  his  people 
felling  off  in  their  fondness  for  his  person !  He  said  he  only 
spoke  within  doors  the  language  that  was  held  without :  the 
people  were  beginning  to  murmur,  and  their  patience  was  not 
unlimited :  they  would  at  last  do  themselves  justice :  there 
certainly  wotdd  be  insurrections ; .  and  though  it  was  impossible 
that  the  calamities-  that  would  attend  them  could  be  justified, 
Or  compensated  by  any  good  that  d[>uld  be  obtained  by  them, 
yet  they  certainly  would  take  place. 

It  was  not  a  secret  to  that  House,  that  the  present  sove- 
reign's claim  to  the  thrbne  of  this  country  Was  founded  only 
upon  the  delinquency  of  the  Stuart  family;  a  circumstance, 
which  should  never  be  one  moment  out  of  his  -majesty's  re- 
collection. It  was  ti'ue,  indeed,  that  the  unfortunate  race  of 
that  name,  was  universally  detested  in  this  country ;  and  there- 
fore his  majesty  had  little  to  fear  from  their  pretensions :  but 
he  should  ever  remember  that  it  was  the  conduct  of  wicked 
and  ignorant  ministers  that  excited  that  detestation  for  them. 
If  there  was  at  this  day  one  of  that  unfortunate  House  remain- 
ing, what  a  scope  for  upbraidings  and  remonstrance  could  he 
not  find  in  the  present  reign !  Could  he  not  say,  "  You 
have  banished  mv  ancestor  from  the  throne^  and  barred  the 
ficeptre  from  all  nis  progeny  for  the  misconduct  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  yet  the  ministers  of  the  present  reign  are  ten  times 
more  wicked  and  more  ignorant  than  those  were ;  and  whilst 
you  all  agree  in  giving  to  your  present  sovereign  the  title  of 
best  of  princes,  his  ministers  have  rendered  his  reign  beyond 
any  degree  of  comparison,  the  most  infamous  that  ever  dis- 
graced this  nation."  The  minister,  though  with  such  a  load 
of  national  censure  and  national  calamity  on  his  head,  has  the 
hardiness  to  boast  of  his  innocence ;  but  it  was  not  a  conscious 
rectitude  of  mind  that  could  excuse  a  minister  from  criminality. 
What  he  called  innocence  might  be  another  name  for  igno- 
rance, and  ignorance  in  a  minister  was  a  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude.  But  the  wide  ruin  that  the  counsels  of  adminis- 
tration had  spread  through  this  great  empire,  and  the  miserable 
State  to  which  they  .had  reduced  it  in  tlie  short  space  in  which 
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%he  present  parliament  had  been  sitting,  was  so  fai  beyond' thd 
natural  effects  of  mere  ignorance,  that  he  could  not  help 
adopting  the  (pinion  of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  T.  Towns*- 
hend)  that  there  was  treachery  at  the  bottom  of  the  national 
councils  The  noble  lord  might  flatter  himself  as  much  as  he 
pleased  in  the  protection  of  a  majority,  or  in  the  security  of 
the  law  J  but  when  a  nation  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
wretchedness  and  distraction  that  the  laws  could  aiFord  the 
people  no  relief,  they  would  afford  a  minister  who  had  caused 
the  evil  but  little  protection.  What  the  law  of  the  land 
could  not  do,  the  law  of  nature  would  accomplish;  the  people 
would  inevitably  take  up  arms,  and  the  first  characters  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  seen  in  their  ranks. 

After  drawing  a  picture  of  the  narrow  and  impolitic  system 
of  the  present  reign,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  freedom  and 
glory  of  this  country  in  the  reign  of  our  great  deliverer,  thfe 
immortal  William  the  TTiird,  he  turned  his  observations  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  said  at  present  afforded  one  of 
the  most  critical  situations,   in  which  the  two  kingdoms  ever 
stood  with  respect  to  each  other.     Every  enl  tliat  threatened 
us  froin  that  quarter  he  imputed  directly  to  the  bad  policy  of 
administration  last  session.     He  did  not  mean,  then,   to  offet 
any  (pinion  upon  what  steps  were  proper  to  be  taken  in  such 
a  crisis.      Circumstances    were. arrived  at  that  nice  pointy 
that  even  the  power  of  deliberation  was   almost  taken  awaj 
from  that  House.     The  situation  of  affairs  was  so  very  deli^ 
cate,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  members  to  treat  the  subject  iA 
a  becoming  manner.     They  were  almost  as  effectually  barred 
from  giving  a  free  opinion  on  tlie  case,  as  the  members  of  th6 
Irish  House,  who  had  the  bayonet  at  their  breast,  and  were 
sworn  by  compulsion  to  vote  as  the  people  dictated.     But 
though  he  would  not  deliver  his  opinion  in  that  House,  neithet 
should  any  man  know  from  him  then  what  he  thought  ought 
to  be  done ;  he  would  venture  to  point  out  three  lines  of  con- 
duct, one  of  which  he  was  certain  must  be  adopted.     Eng- 
land must  resist  altogether  the  demands  of  Ireland,  or  she 
must  grant  them  in  part  or  in  the  whole.     If  administration 
intended  to  resist  their  demands,  he  counselled  them  for  the 
sakeof  mercy  todo  it  instantly,  and  with  every  possible  effort 
of  their  force :  if  they  meant  to  grant  the  whole  of  their  de- 
mands, he  as  earnestly  advised  them  to  do  it  without  hesita- 
tion; although  he  could  not  but  say,  that  even  their  readiest 
compliance  would  not  now  be  considered  as  a  concession ;  the 
refusal  of  their  more  reasonable  requests  in  the  late  session, 
mi  the  loud  voice  now  raised  in  that  countrj^  would  suffl- 
QJently  mark  it  with  the  stamp  of  necessity. 
.  If  Uiey  shojuld  deem  it  proper  to  grant  their  dOTaJtids  obl^ 
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in; piut)  he  asked  if  th^  thought  Irdwd  woiild  now.  h^  ocnq- 
.tent  with  what  she  asked  last  session,  and  which  wai»  then  hr 
tsily  denied  to  her  ?  As  he  believ^  every  man  in  thi^  House 
would  answer  the  question  in  the  n^;ative)  he  desire^  admini- 
stration would  draw  from  it  this  lesson,  not  to  adopt  the  ^a^ie 
jUttle  line  of  fsonduct  that  they  had  pursued  widi  respect  to 
America,  and  not  deny  in  one  session  what  they  offer  with  addi- 
tions the  year  following  yet  still  continuing  to  make  little 
bargains  until  they  had  nothing  left  to  bargain  for.  He 
then  appealed  to  the  House  upon  the  propriety  of  their  voting 
an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  his  *^  attention  to  the 
;state  of  his  loyal  and  faithful  kingdom  of  Ireland,"  and  chal- 
lenged ministiry  to  point  put  a  single  instance  in  which  tliat 
attention  had  been  manifested.  The  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury  coujd  not  surely  be  in  earnest  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  American  war  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland.  Did  not  that  ill-&ted  project  appear  most 
conspicuoui^  in  every  circumstance  pf  the  present  condition  of 
that  kingdom  ?  What  stripped  Ireland  of  her  troops  ?  Was 
it  not  me  American  war?  What  brought  on  the  hostilities 
of  France  and  put  Ireland  in  fearof  an  invasion?  Was  it 
not  the  American  war?  What  gave  Ireland  the  opportum'ty 
erf  establishing  a  powerful  and  Ulegal  army?  Certainly  the 
American  war.  When  he  called  the  associated  forces  an 
illegal  army,  he  did  not  mem  to  cast  any  odium  upon  the 
associations.  He  Was  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  merit  of  the  plan :  but  it  was  the  accursed 
American  war  that  made  that  measure  necessary^  and  render- 
ed illegality  meritorious. 

If  he  might  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the 
determinations  of  government  with  respect  to  Ireland^  he 
thought  it  might  be  fair  to  believe,  that  they  were  di^osed  to 
make  large  concessions.  The  appointment  announced  that 
day,  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  to  be  one  of  his  unity's  se- 
cretaries of  state,  was  the  ground  of  this  opinion.  It  wa&  but 
lately  that  his  lordship  had  communicated  the  tlianks  of  the 
Irish  parliament  to  their  associated  companies ;  and  it  was  ge- 
nerally said,  that  he  had  accepted  the  office  upon  the  royal 
promise,  that  Ireland  should  have  an  equal  trade.  How  a 
certain  learned  member  (tlie  attorney  general)  could  biing 
himself  .to  su]:^ort  the  man  whom  he  had  once  menaced  with 
an  impeachment,  he  could  not  easily  divine.  He  was  equally 
at  a  loss  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  supernumerary  appoint- 
ment of  another  noble  carj  (of  Carlisle)  to  the  board  of  trade* 
There  appeared  no  reason  for  increasing  tlie  number  of  com- 
missioners at  that  board,  at  a  time  when  the  object  of  its  bosi- 
JUiem  vas.  not  only  decreased,  but  almost  totally  lost,  except 
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ihe  most  prodigal  waste  of  the  pubUc  money.  At  tfafe 
same  time,  be  tnoaght  it  hiti  duty  to  tiay,  that  he  entertained 
a  very  great  respect  for  that  young  nobleman*s  private  cha- 
racter^  though  he  considered  his  public  abilities  much  too 
liighly  rated  for  his  years  and  experience.  He  remarked  how 
depraved,  indeed,  that  administration  must  be>  when  those 
who  had  supported  them  through  so  many  dirty  measures, 
were  ashamed  to  associate  with  mem  any  longer,  and  made 
room  for  the  changes  which  had  happened  that  day.  But  at 
was  not  by  such  changes  that  the  nation  could  be  relieved, 
and  its  constitution  restored.  •  Such  changes  were  but  pal* 
liatives,^  and  nothing  but  an  implicit  compliance  with  the 
amendment  flien  under  consideration  could  save  us  from  ruio^ 
restore  the  empire  to  prosperity,  and  add  lustre*  to  the 
prince  on  the  throne,  by  making  him  the  happy  sovereign  of 
a  free  and  aflfectionate  people. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  amendment,  the  House  divided : 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

Y-^{Mf  Sr"^}  -34.-N0.S  {^;.Si?s2''°°'}  *33.  ^ 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative.    The  original  address  was  then 
agreed  to. 


Tbtb  Eahl  of  Upper  Ossory's  Motion  on  the  Discon- 
tents IN  Ireland.* 

December  6. 

THIS  day  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory  moved,  «'  That  it  is  highly 
criminal  in  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  have  neglected  taking 
effectual  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  t» 


*  **  The  parliament  of  Ireland  met  on  the  i»th  of  October,  and  soon- 
Aewed  that  they  had  received  a  portion  of  the  general  spirit  Of  the  nation. 
They  declared  in  thdr  addresses  to  the  throne,  that  nothing  less  than  a  free 
*nd  unlimited  trade  could  save  that  country  from  ruin.  The  addresses 
^^Koarried  up  with  great  parade  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  Duke  of  Ldnster,  wno  commanded  the  Dublin  volunteer^  escorted 
the  S]>eaker  in  person  upon  that  occasion ;  whilst  the  streets  were  lined  on 
lH)thndes,  from  the  parliament-house  to  the  castle,  by  that  corps,  drawn 
lip  in  their  arms  and  uniforms.  That  nobleman  had  also  moved  for  the 
tbaks  of  ^e  Lords  to  the  volunteer  corps  tlttOughout  the  kingdom,  which 
^^  carried  with  only  one  dissenting  voice. 

■  ^'  The  associations  and  people  at  large,  full  of  anger  and  jealousy,  mani- 
^ted  strongapprefa^nsioQsof  political' duplicity  on  tltts  tide  of  .the  water/- 
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hkve  -sliffered  die  disccmtents  m  that  kingdom  to  rise  to  midi  a 
height,  as  evidently  to  endanger  a  dissolution  of  the  constitutional 
connection  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  create  new  embar* 
rassments  to  the  pubUc  councils,  by  division  and  diffidence,  in  a 
moment^  when  real  unanimity,  grounded  on  mutual  confidence 
and  affection,  is  confessedly  essential  to  the  preservation  of  what 
18  left  of  the  British  empire."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Midleton,  and  supported  by  Mr,  Burke,  Mr,  Thomas  Town- 
shend,  Mr.  Fox,  Colonel  Barrd,  and  Mr.  Dumiing.  It  was  op^ 
posed  by  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Lord  Beauchamp,  Earl  Nugent^ 
Mr«  Dundas,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Welbore  Eiliir, 
Xtord  George  Germain,  and  tlie  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Fox*  rose  immediately  after  Mr.  Bundas.  It  would 
)be  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  to  follow  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman  through  a  speech  which  took  an  hour  and  a  hau  in 
the  delivery,  and  which  was  delivered  with  a  rapidity  of 
utterance^  a  flow  of  language,  and  in  a  strain  of  oratory  rarely 
equalled.     He  felt,  he  saiu,  the  utmost  indignation  at  a  pas- 


and,  perhaps,  dki  not  place  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  steadiness  or  perse- 
verance of  their  own  parliaroent.  They  were  afraid,  that  they  wbuld  be 
amused  by  fair  and  empty  promises,  until  they  had  resigned  theirpcrwcr 
along  with  the  national  purse,  by  granting  the  supplies  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  according  to  the  customary  mode  in  that  country ;  when  being 
no  longer  necessary  to  government,  a  sudden  prorogation  would  put  an  end 
to  all  hope  of,  at  least,  amicable  redress,  for  the  present.  Under  this  ap- 
prehension, a  short  money  bill,  for  six  months  only,  by  which  means  parlia- 
ment would  still  continue  indispensably  necessary  to  government,  became 
fbe  general  cry  of  the  nation. 

"  As  this  innovation  upon  established  form  and  method,  was  strongly  op- 
posed, particularly  by  the  court  party,  the  Dublin  mob  thought  it  necc8s«y 
to  shew  their  zeal  in  the  public  cause;  they  were  accordingly  guilty  of  great 
and  violent  outrages,  as  well  in  theLr  endeavours  to  enforce  the  measure,  as 
in  thdr  punishment  of  the  refractory.  Although  the  Irish  parliam^t  used 
proper  measures  to  express  their  resentment,  and  to  maintain  thdr  dignity 
upon  this  occasion ;  yet  many  of  themselves  being  inclined  to  a  vigorous 
jirocceding,  and  the  rest  borne  down  by  a  cry  almost  universal  in  the  na» 
don,  the  representatives  found  it  at  length  necessary  to  comply,  and  the 
short  money  bill  was  accordingly  passed  on  that  side :  anecessity  equally 
convincing,  secured  the  passage  of  that  humiliating  and  mortifying  act  in 
Sngland.'*    Annual  Register.    , 

*  *^  This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Fox  had  appeared  in  the  House  since  the 
duel  with  Mr.  Adam.  The  debates  were  long,  vanous,  and  interestipg* 
All  the  wit,  ability,  and  eloquence  of  the  Opposition,  were  thrown  cot 
without  measure  or  reserve  against  the  ministers.  On  their  side,  they  exertf* 
^d  themselves  much  more  than  they  had  done  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
two  great  leaders  and  speakers  of  the  Opposition  in  that  House  took  a  large" 
share  in  the  debate,  and  were  as  usual  disthiguished:  The  appeanuaceof 
Mr.  Fox,  uher  his  recovery  from  the  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the 
late  duel,  occasioned  bv  something  that  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  afforded  matter  of  much  general  curiosity ;  and  that  inddei^ 
seraaed  bow  to  have  produced  a  renovation^  rather  than  any  iatnclAon  of 
hn£9rm^9[mu''    Annual R^;uterc 


sdge  iit  the  learned  matnber'g  fipeedi,   who  had  dxted  to 
arraimi  gendemen  on  that  side  of  the  HouBe,  urith  causing 
bj    their  inflammatory  speeches,   the  misfortunes  that  thiv 
devoted  country  had  already  felt;  and  the  much  greater  that 
threatened  them: — He,   of  all    men,   whose   inflammatory 
harangues  had  concurred  in  bringing. parliament  and  the 
nation  into  those  calamities,  which  he  had  the  confidence  to 
attribute  to  persons  who  had  all  along  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  predicted  consequences :  he,  whose 
inflammatory  harangues  had  led  the  nation,   step  by  step, 
from  violence  to  violence,  in  that  inhuman,  unfe^ng  system 
of  blood  and  massacre,  which  every  honest  man  must  aetest, 
which  every  good  man  must  abhor,  and  every  wise  man  coti- 
dcmn :  he,  who  had  dealt  in  nothing  but  in  exaggeration,  m 
the  most  inflammatory  expressions,  in  incitements  to  revenee^ 
and  the  hon*id  catalogue  of  monsters  which  follow  in  its  tram; 
• — ^tha(-6uch  a  man  dared  to  impute  the  guilt  of  such  measuret 
to  thi^  who  had  all  along,  in  each  successive  step  of  its 
progress,  foretold  the  consequences;  had  prayed,  intreated, 
and  supplicated,  not  even  for  America,  but  for  the  credit  of  the 
nation  and  its  eventual  welfare ;  to  arrest  the  hand  of  power, 
meditating  slaughter  and  directed  by  injustice;  to  reflect  a 
single  moment,  a!nd  after  counting  the  possible  gain,  compare 
it  with  the  certain  loss ;  a  loss  of  national  reputation,  of  na* 
tional  humanity,  of  national  justice,  and,  in  fine,  if  nothing 
but  interest  was  to  sway  the  authors  of  this  diabolical  scheme, 
of  national  interest  and  national  safety.     What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  sanguinary  measures  recommended  in  those 
bloody,  inflammatory  speeches  ?     Though  Boston  was  to  be 
starved ;  though  Hancock  and  Adimis  were  proscribed ;  yet 
at  the  feet  of  these  very  men,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
Were  dbliged  to  kneel,  to  flatter,  and  cringe;  and  as  they 
had  the  cruelty  at  one  time  to  denounce  vengeance  against 
those  men,  so  they  had  the  meanness  afterwaixls  to  prostra4» 
themselves  before  them  nnd  implore  tlieir  forgiveness. 

Was  he  who  called  the  Americans  "  Hancock  and  hit 
crew,"  to  reprehend  any  set  of  men  for  inflammatory 
speeches  ?  Or  had  sad  experience,  though  not  a  real  refor- 
mation, so  far  altered  his  *sentiments,  that  he  Jbund  it  necessary 
to  express  himself  in  more  favourable  terms  of  Perry  and  his 
crew  [The  Speaker  of  the  Iridi  House  of  Commons]  ?  The  . 
^ftened,  guarded  language  adopted  by  the  learned  gentleman, 
aaight  be  easily  accounted  for.  Peny  and  his  crew  had  used 
wguments  particularly  <;onctliating,  convincing,  and  persua^ 
sive,  and  they  were  no  less  powerful.  The  arguments  of 
Perry  and  his  crew  consisted  of  42,000  bayonets. 
He  would  repeat)  that  this  mode  of  ddfending  edaifausliti^ 
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tion»  by  libeUlng  those  who  Offered  in  opinkm  from  tSieBi, 
was,  to  the  last  degree,  in&mous  and  contemptiUe,  and,  in  the 
particular  instance,  remarkably  so.     ^  The  complaints,"  said 
the  learned  gentleman,  <^havie  originated  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  have  been  sent  over  to  Ireland."     Was  that  the 
case?  Most  certainly  not;  the  charge  was  &ke;  he  could  give 
it  no  other  epithet     It  was  &lse  and  infamous;  it  was  acan- 
dalous.     Were  there  no  distresses  in  Ireland?  were  there  no 
discontents  before  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House  had 
i^ken  on  the  subject?  were  there  no  men  of  understanding 
in  Ireland?    Had  there  been  no  pamphlets  written  in  that 
kingdom,  or  newspapers  published,  or  essayists,  who  diac^otssed 
the  subject  m  print  there  ?  If  there  were,  and  they  had  all 
united  in  the  same  opinion,  and  in  much  stronger  terms  than 
any  thing  which  had  come  from  the  side  of  the  House  on 
wmch  he  had  the  honour  to  sit,  what  would  the  world  think 
of  the  man  who  dai  od  to  avow  in  his  places  tliat  the  tm>ics  of 
complaint  had  been  suggested  by  a  particular  descripoon  of 
men  in  that  House,  and  from  thrice  had  made  their  way  to 
Ireland?  He  was  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  so  trilSing  a  circum- 
stance, but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  resentment,  when 
he  reflected  on  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  and  the  purposes 
which  it  was  apparently  brought  forward  to  promote.     Were 
there  no  men  of  abilities  in  either  House  of  Parliament  in 
Ireland?  Were  Mr.  Serjeant  Burgh,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  several 
other  characters  equally  well  known,  and  when  known  highly 
respected,  soldy  governed  by  what  had  fiiUen  in  debate  in  that 
House;  or  had  me  distresses  of  the  country  created  a  princi* 
pie  of  union,  directed  to  a  general  redress,  which  nothing  but 
the  native  feelings  of  the  Iri&h  nation  gave  birth  to  ? 

After  having  made  sev^al  pointed  animadversions,  on  what 
he  called  the  inflammatory  part  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
discourse  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  our  .evils 
to  its  grand  source,  the  American  war.  It  was  that  accursed 
war  that  had  led  us,  ^tep  by  step,  into  all  our  present  misfit* 
tunes  and  national  disgraces.  What  was  the  cause  of  our 
wasting  forty  millions  of  money,  and  sixty  thousand  lives? 
The  American  war.  What  was  it  that  produced  the  Freadi 
rescript,  and  a  French  war  ?  Xhe  American  war.  What  was 
it  that  produced  the  Spanish  manifesto  and  Spanish  war?  The 
American  war.  What  was  it  that  anfied  42,000  men  in 
Ireland,  with  the  arguments  carried  on  the  point  of  42,000 
bayonets?  The  American  war.  For  what  were  we  about  to 
incur  an  additional  debt  of  twelve  or  fourteen  millions?  That 
accursed,  diabolical,  and  cruel  American  war* 

He  was  not  present  the  other  evening  wh^i  a  very  inteD)- 
m^nt  wd  ingenious  gentleman  h4ow  hun  (Mr*.  £burt}ey)  had 
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asked  the  noUe  lord  in  the  blue  ribboDs  whether  ministers 
intended  to  persevere  in  the  American  wan  He  could  not 
pretend  to  speak  with  precision,  but  he  was  informed  that  the 
noble  lord  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  this  accursed 
war  that  had  already  lost  us  the  empire  of  AmericiU  It  was 
this  war,  that  caused  the  disgrace  of  the  British  flag,  and  had 
already  stripped  us  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  West  India 
possessions.  It  was.  this  war  that  had  alreacfy  rendered  ui^ 
contemptible  to  all  Europe,  which  caused  us  to  be  deserted  by 
our  friends  and  allies,  and  despised  and  trampled  upon  by  our 
enemies.  It  was  this  ruinous  war  that  had  brought  on  the 
distresses  of  Ireland.  It  was  this  war  that  had  obliged  the 
government  here  to  abandon  that  of  Ireland.  It  was  uds  war 
that  had  consequently  armed  Ireland,  and,  in  short,  induced 
the  people  there  to  associate,  in  order  to  ddfend  themselves,  as 
well  against  their  domestic  enemies,  the  ministers  of  Great 
Britain^  as  their  foreign  foes. 

But  to  all  this  I  expect  to  hear  the  noble  lord  shortly  rise, 
and  say,  it  was  not  I  that  caused  America  to  resist;  their  re* 
sistanoe  was  rebellious,^  and  they,  not  ministers,  were  the  cause. 
It  was  not  I  that  brought  on  Uie  French  war;  France  united 
with  our  rebellious  subjects.     It  was  France  therefore  was  to 
blame.     It  was  not  I  that  was  the  author  of  the  Spanish  war  i 
Spain  joined  France^  and  it  was  France  and  Spain  that  were 
to  blame»    After  anticipating  for  some  time  the  presumed  de** 
fence  the  noble  lord  would  make,  he  then  attacked  him  very 
severely  on  account  of  his  obstinacy,  indolence,  and  general 
incapacity,  and  adverted  to  the  recent  resignation  of  two  great 
officei^  of  state  (Lords  Gower  and  Weymouth).     Was  it 
•merely  the  language  of  that  side  of  the  House,  that  the  mini&- 
try  were  incapable  and  neglectful,  and  the  minister  so  habitu- 
ally indolent  and  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  one 
of  the  noble  lords  alluded  to  (Earl  Gower)  speaking  to  the 
very  question,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  present  motion, 
after  declaring  that  the  truth  of  it  was  clear  to  him,  added, 
*'  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  deemed  a  criminal 
neglect  in  some  men;  for  some  men  are  so  overwhelmed  with 
habitual  indolence  and  inattention,  that  what  may  be  deemed 
criminal  in  othe^  may  only  be  a  mixture  of  nature  and  habit 
in  them."     Were  the  speeches  made  oit  that  side  the  House 
singular  in  their  tafior  from  the  general  opinion  which  pre* 
vaikd  without  doors?  He  believed  not*     He  was  persuaded, 
there  was  hardly  a  man  out  of  that  Hous^  or  indeed  in  it, 
jiowever  he  might  vote  that  evening,  who  doubted  of  the  total 
incapacity  of  ministers.    What  did  the  noble  lord,  whom  he 
^  lately  alluded  tcv  say  in  the  other  House,  a  noble  Iord» 
y^  lately  pxewkd  ia  bis  mi^lesty's  councils,  but  ^^thathe 
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cottld  no  longer,  having  seen  sacfa  things,  remftin  di^e  wiflf 
honour  or  amsdence."  Was  this  the  voice  of  ikctioii,  or  die 
random  assertions  of  partial  and  uninformed  men  ?  On  the 
contrary,  was  it  not  the  candid  explicit  declaration  of  a 
person  who  had  presided  in  those  councils,  who  bad  been  a 
witness  to  what  was  every  day  going  forward  there,  who  had 
yet  declared  himself  of  no  party ;  and,  speaking  like  an  honest 
man,  spoke  out,  saying,  that  beholding  such  things  as  be  daily 
saw  transacting  there,  he  could  no  longer  continue  a  specta- 
tor, accountable  to  his  country,  his  sovereign,  and  huaself, 
with  honour  or  conscience  ? 

The  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  distresses  felt  by 
Ireland  were  not  brought  on  them  by  the  present  mini^rs, 
but  by  the  restrictive  and  other  trade  laws,  passed  in  this 
countrj'.  As  a  general  proposition,  he  was  ready  to  admit  it 
in  part,  though  many  of  the  internal  grievances,  he  was  ready 
to  prove,  originated  from  government  alone;  but  would  the 
learned  gentleman  say,  that  the  total  loss  of  the  American 
trade,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Irijsh  commerce;  die  em- 
bai-go  of  the  only  export  they  had  but  linen,  the  increased 
taxes,  and  a  variety  o^  other  causes,  had  not  accelerated  those 
distresses,  if  not  entirely  created  them  ?  The  learned  gentleman 
had  industriously  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  present  mo- 
tion was  incapable  of  proof^  or  so  indefinite,  as  not  to  admit  of 
It.  This  was  the  most  strange  perversion  of  reasoning  be  had 
ever  heard.  The  proof  lay  within  a  yery  narrow  €<»npa6s. 
Was  net  the  address  o£  that  House,  and  the  king's  answer, 
evidence  of  the  duty  imposed  u}X)n  ministers?  Would  minis- 
ters say,  that  they  had  performed  that  duty?  Tliey  could 
not ;  they  dare  not.  The  learned  gentleman's  fallacious  mode 
of  stating  the  question,  evidently  involved  the  grossest  absur- 
dity ;  for  the  proof  was  clearly  put  upon  them,  that  they  had 
discharged  the  duty  so  imposed  upon  them.  The  ontiS  lay 
upon  ministers,  to  shew  what  they  had  done  in  consequence 
of  the  address,  or  if  they  had  done  nothing,  that  they  acted  to 
■flie  utmost,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

He  allowed,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  the 
proposition  otherwise  than  by  proving  a  negative.  He  might 
state  which  minister  advised  his  majesty  to  do  this  or  do  that, 
but  it  would  be  an  extreme  dilBScuk  undertAing,  toprore 
who  had  advised  his  majesty  to  do  nothing.  Negligence  was 
^e  most  direct  negative,  and  a  negative  oonid  onK^  be  proved 
'by  an  alibi.  For  instance,  if  a  maA  was  charged  wi«h  com^ 
mitting  a  murder  at  York,  he  might  establi&ii  a  defence  by 
|n-oving,  that  at  the  time  the  fact  was  charged  to  faa<«  be06 
^committed,  he  was  in  Jjoadan.  Let,  then,  hia«ta}dfili^«  itt- 
nisters  prove,  that  h  was  not  in  their  -powtrte'Afwd  ^^ 
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sffiiirg  of  Irelanc{,Aecanse  they  were  busily  employed  in  mor^ 
jessoitial  matters;  with  the  defence,  for  instance,  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  meditated  invasion  of  our  forei^  enemies ; 
with  the  naval  operations  at  home;  with  the  war  m  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  war  in  America :  but  if  they  had  been  so  negli- 
gent as  to  attend  to  no  one  part  of  their  duty,  and  to  haye 
done  nothing  the  whole  summer,  the  only  defence  they  could 
«et  up  was  taken  away. 

If  the  censure  of  ministers  should  not  prove  advantagoousr 
both  to  England  and  Ireland,  he  wished  for  no  punishment 
against  any  of  them,  which  could  only  originate  in  resentment . 
or  revenge.  He  wished  that  punishment  to  operate  as  a  pre- 
ventive; for  when  it  was  taken  up  on  any  other  ground  than 
by  way  of  prevention  in  future,  by  being  rendered  exemplary, 
it  most  clearly  degenerated  into  personal  enmity  and  revenge. 
He  could  say  feirly,  that  he  had  no  enmity  whatever  to  me 
aoblc  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  nor  to  any  member  of  admini- 
Btraticm :  what  made  him  so  anxiouis  was  solely  the  good  of  his 
countiy.  It  was  the  general  calamities  of  the  empire  that  had 
made  Ireland  poor;  but  it  was  the  incapacity  and  negligence 
of  government,  that  had  rendered  her  bold  and  daring.  It 
was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  parliament,  to  shew  thei^ 
fullest  disapprobation  of  that  indolence  and  incapacity,  and 
convince  Ireland  that  they  were  as  ready  as  themselves  to  re- 
sent and  punish  the  cruel  treatment,  which  they  had  received 
from  ministers.  Ireland  would  see  by  such  a  conduct,  that  it 
was  not  this  country  but  its.  ministers  who  were  blameable  ;• 
which  would,  in  his  opinion,  prove  the  surest  means  of  once 
more  binding  both  countries  in  the  ipost  indissoluble  ties  of 
friendship  and  affection.  This  was  the  motive  which  ought 
to  operate  with  Great  Britain  at  the  present  minute.  It  had 
been  frequently  urged  in  that  House,  that  the  strength  of 
government  had  been  broken,  its  measures  impeded,  and  its 
efiforts  rendered  weaker  by  the  struggles  o^*  party.  He  said, 
he  knew  but  of  two  parties  in  the  kingdom.  His  majesty's 
ministers  suppt^ted  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  against  all 
Great  Britain.  These  were  the  two  parties.  The  people  for- 
raeriy  divided,  perhaps,  on  points  of  mere  speculation,  had  at 
length  united ;  all  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  men  were  at 
length  embodied.  Experience  of  what  had  passed,  and  the 
dr^  of  worse  that  mi^ht  happen,  had  melted  them  into  one 
mass.  He  was  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  aflSrm,  that 
the  friends  of  the  people  and  of  their  country,  had  but  one 
opinion,  both  in  tfaftt  and  in  the  oth^  House.  The  first 
men  of  rank,  fortune^  and  character,  in  both  Houses,  had 
finnly  and  virtilou^  resolved  to  set  their  faces  against  thiir 
ui^reasiog^  this  dtfxmng  influence  of  the*  crown,  and  never  to 
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co*op^td«  upon  any  terms  with  men,  who  4id  '^^^^^  ft  them- 
Bdvcs,  but  had  endeavoured  all  in  their  power  to*reriBer  it  pre- 
valent and  extensive.  They  had  resolved  to  act  in  eoncert,  and 
nothing  would  ever  content  them,  but  reducing  the  influence  of 
the  crown  within  dife  and  constitutional  bounds*  The  sense  of 
danger  had  brought  about  this  coalition ;  they  were  the  friends 
of  uie  constitution,  the  well-wishers  of  his  majesty,  but  the 
avowed  and  determined  enemies  of  this  dangerous  influence^ 
which  grew  proportionally  strong,  as  the  empire  grew  weak ; 
and  was  in  a  progressive  state  of  increase,  as  the  fame,  wealthy 
and  possessions  of  the  British  empire  were  gradually  dimiuish- 
ing^  and  sinking  into  a  state  of  internal  imbeciUty.and  exter- 
nid  contempt  It  was  a  lamentable  contest  in  which  hit 
majesty  was  engaged ;  a  contest  not  with  a  disaOected  party, 
inimical  to  his  government  or  family  establishment,  or  who 
thirsted  after  power  or  place ;  not  with  a  faction  who  were 
enemies  to  his  ministers  in  person,  but  a  contest  with  the 
whole  body  of  his  subjects,  who  saw,  that  the  further  support 
of  such  ministers  would,  if  not  timely  prevented,  terminate  in 
the  ruin  of  the  empire. 

After  pursuing  a  very  wide  circuit,  and  taking  a  transient 
view  of  almost  every  measure  adopted  since  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war;  he  adverted  again  to  the  question^  and 
^observed,  that  such  was  the  miserable  dilemma  this  country 
was  reduced  to,  by  the  gross  misconduct  of  ministers,  that 
the  British  parliament  could  not  now  act  upon  principles  of 
justice  or  sound  policy  with  a  good  grace.  The  dignity  of 
the  British  parliament  was  gone,  and  they  would  be  now 
compelled  to  grant  what  would  in  the  end,  they  foresaw,  be 
extorted  from  them.  He  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  Mr* 
Alderman  Horan's  application  at  the  custom-house  of  Dublin, 
io  make  an  entry  of  Irish  woollens  for  Holland.  What  might 
have  been  the  ^consequence  of  the  clerk's  refusal,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  temperate  interference  of  the  gentlemen  who  lead 
the  country  party  in  that  kingdom  ?  The  consequence  would 
have  been,  that  Mr.  Horan  would  have  shipped  his  goods  for 
exportation,  contrary  to  several  British  acts  of  parliament 
still  subsisting;  his  majesty's  cutters  would  have  seized  them, 
as  being  contraband;  the  second  edition  of  Boston  violence 
would  have  been  published,  and  Britain,  at  a  most  critical  and 
tremendous  moment,  would,  ^to  the  rest  of  her  numerous  and 
formidable  foes,^  have  had  Ireland  to  Oontend  with.  This, 
but  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  the  temper  and  mode- 
ration of  the  leading  men  in  uiat  country,  controidiiig  and 
softening  the  indignant  resentments  of  their  brethren,  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  thiw^ 
against  whom  the  present  motion  was  directed. 
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The^Iiiah  Asfiocialkms*  ImhI  beea  called  illegal ;  legal  op 
illegal^  he  dedaied  he  entirely  approved  of  them.  He  ap« 
proved  of  that  manly  determmatioii  which,  in  the  demiep 
resort)  flew  to  arms  in  order  to  obtain  deliyerance. «  When 
the  last  particle  of  good  faith  in  men  was  eadiausted,  thejF 
would  jseek  in  themselves  the  means  of  redress;  they  would 
recur  to  first  principles,  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  the  con- 
stitmtion;  and  they  could  never  &il  in  such  resources,  thou^ 
the  W  might  literally  ccmdemn  such  a  departure  from  its  ge-» 
nendand  unqualified  rules;  truth,  ju^ice,  and  public  virtue, 
accon4>anied  with  prudence  and  judgment,  would  ever  bear 
up  good  men  in  a  good  cause,  that  of  individual  protection 
and  national  salvation. 

God  knew,  that  he  sincerely  lamented  the  cause  which  pro>^ 
dttoed  this  sad,  he  could  not  but  say,  this  perplexing  and  hu^ 
miliating  alltemative.  He  most  heartily  lamoited  that  any 
calise  had  been  administered  which  seemed  to  justify  violence 


*  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  ^  Observadons  on  the  present  State  of  Ireland/* 
published  in  1785,  gives  the  followiog  account  of  these  extraordinary  Amch> 
ciations:  **  It  is  necessary  to  nodce  a  phenomenon  which  now  began  to 
appear.  The  like  never  has  been  observed  in  any  country,  at  least  where 
tnel^  was  an  established  government.  To  descnbe  it  strict^,  it  may  be 
called  an  army>  unauthorized  by  the  laws,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  govern-* 
meat  of  the  country;  but  it  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Volun<« 
teers  of  Ireland.  Their  institution  bore  some  semblance  of  a  connection 
with  the  executive  power.  Arms  belonging  to  the  state,  and  stored  under 
tile  caaee  of  the  lieutenants  of  counties,  were  delivered  to  them,  upon  the 
idarm  of  fi^rdgn  invasion.  So  far  ^ey  seemed  to  be  countenanced  by 
govenunent,  but  in  a  shprt  time  they  caused  no  little  jepuousy  and  un« 
easiness.  The  anns  issued  from  the  public  stores  were  insufficieiU;  to  supply 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  volunteers.  The  rest  were  procured  by  themselves, 
and  the  necessary  accoutrements,  with  a  considerable  number  oi  field** 
pieces.  It  answered  the  purpose  of  Opposition  in  both  countries  to  speak 
highly  of  them,  and  the  supporters  of  government  in  both  countries  men« 
tioned  them  with  civility.  The  wonderful  efforts  of  England  in  America 
were  somehow  wasted  to  no  purpose  of  decision,  Ani^can  successes 
inflamed  grievances  which  had  been  long  felt  in  Ireland.  Ireland,  in  truth; 
had  infinitely  more  cause  for  complaint,  and  had  been  infinitely  more  op* 
pressed  than  America;  the  latter  nad  ne^er  submitted  to  half  the  hurtml 
restrictions  in  which  the  other  had  for  many  years  quietly  acquiesced. 
But  now,  petitions,  remonstrances,  popular  resolves,  and  parliamentary 
addresses  were  vigorously  urged,  and  in  about  four  ^ears  Ireland  was  hap* 
pily  relieved  from  many  commercial  restraints,  which  should  have  been 
removed  long  before,  and  gained  several  other  points  which  she  thought 
essential  to  her  welfare.  The  volunteers  preserving  a  degree  of  » reserve 
and  decency,  kcj>t  at  a  certain  distance,  but  were  never  entirely  out  of 
light.  They  hact  been  serviceable  in  supporting  the  civil  magistrate ;  fewer 
castles,  houses,  or  lands,  were  kept  by  forcible  possession ;  sherifis  were 
enabled  to  do  their  duty;  fewer  rapes  and  other  enormities  were  com- 
mitted than  usual ;  and  here,  if  the  volunteers  had  stopped,  and  we  had 
leen  no  more  of  them  after  the  establishment  of  peace^  their  page  in  hi%* 
ioiy,  would  knre  beoi  fiur  and  respectable/* 
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or  residtance;  lie  dreaded  the  conseqiiehcess  howevei*  justi- 
fiable in  their  origin,  or  moderately  or  judiciously,  conducted; 
but  whatever  the  effects  might  be»  he  was  ready  to  achiow* 
ledge  that  such  a  power  was  inherent  in  men;  as  men  ttod 
citizens  it  was  a  sacred  trust  in  their  hands,  as  a  defence 
teaimt  the  possible  or  actual  abuse  of  power,  political  trea^ 
(£ery,  and  the  arts  and  inU*igues  of  government;  and  when 
idl  other  means  failed,  resistance  he  mould  ever  hold  as  p^« 
fectly  justifiable. 

.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  was,  for  the  secc»id 
tim^  extremely  severe  on  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
US  minister.     He  did  not  pretend  to  guess  at  his  plan,  but 

Jfrom  past  experience,  and  his  general  conduct,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  what  he  would  propose  would  be  exactly  the  revise 
of  every  thing  he  had  hitherto  done  respecting  Ireland;  and 
he  was  persuaded,  the  only  chance  that  the  noble  lord  had  of 
being  right  was  when  he  departed  from,  or  rather  expressly 
contradicted,  his  general  line  of  conduct,  it  being  always  the 
fortune  of  the  noble  lord  to  set  out  wrong,  and  trust  to  diance 
for  striking  into  the  right  road.  He  reminded  parliament  of 
what  had  &llen  from  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke)  and 
some  others,  who  had  spoken  early  in  the  debate,  that  it  was 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  he  only,  in  point  of 
real  effect,  who  had  prevented  tlie  relief  intended  to  be  given 
to  Ireland  the  two  preceding  sessions,  more  particularly  the 
last.  This  he  confirmed  in  me  strongest  manner,  by  referring 
to  what  had  been  urged  by  him  on  that  occasion,  and  desirea 

^  the  House  to  recollect  what  he  had  then  predicted,  and  what 
had  since  literally  come  to  pass,  namely,  augmented  armed 
associations,  sufficiently  formidable  to  dictate  to  and  direct  an 
acquiescing  British  parliament. 

At  half  past  twelve  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  '  Tellers. 

rTheEarlofUpperl  CMr.C.Townshendl 

Yeas  <     Ossory  >  ioo.-Noes  <  >  192. 

(.Mr.T.TownshendJ  •      (.Sir  Grey  Cooper  J 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Burke's  Plan  of  Economical  Reform* 
December  1^. 

MR.  BURKE  briefly  opened  the  outlines  of  his  celebrated  pla» 
of  economical  rdPorni,  and  gave  notice  thaf  he  would  bring 
forward  the  busU)<?s&^a«  soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays  as  po^ 
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sible.    Lord  Joba  Cavendish,  Mr.  Dempster,  Mr.  Fox;  Mr.  GH^ 
bert,  and  Colonel  Barr6  spoke  shortly  in  approbation  of  the  plan, 

Mr.  Fox  said? — I  cannot,  Sir,  prevail  on  myself  to  be 
entirely  silent  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  I  shall,  however, 
trouble  the  House  with  but  a  very  few  words*  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  my  honourable  friend ;  and,  in 
general,  it  has  my  hearty  approbation.  I  thank  him  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  for  the  public  service :  I  thank  him  a* 
much  for  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this  House« 
I  am  just  come  from,  another  place*,  where  the  first  men  ia 
the  kingdom,  the  first  in  abilities,  the  first  in  estimation,  are 
now  libelling  this  House.  Every  instance  they  give  —  and 
they  give  many  and  strong  instances ; — of  uncorrected  abuse^ 
with  regard  to  public  money,  is  a  libel  on  this  House.  Every 
argument  they  use  for  the  reduction  of  prodigal  expence — • 
and  their  arguments  are  various  and  imanswerable  —  is  a  libel 
on  tliis  House.  Every  thing  they  state  on  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  corrupt  influence  —  and  it  never  was  half  so  flou- 
rishing—  is  a  libel  on  this  House. 

But,  Sir,  this  House  will  be  brought,  by  proper  means, 
to  wipe  off  all  the^e  imputations.  The  people  for  a  long  time 
have  been  slow  and  torpid.  The  noble  lord  on  the  flooi: 
doubts  whether  they  have  virtue  enough  to  go  through  with 
the  plan  of  reformation,  which  my  honourable  friend  has  to 
propose.  But  the  virtue  of  necessity  will  animate  them  at 
last;  and  through  them  will  it  animate  and  correct  this  House* 
The  virtue  of  necessity  -^  sure  in  its  principle,  and  irresisti- 
ble in  its  operation  —  is  an  effectual  refonner.  It  awakens 
late;  but  it  calls  up  many  other  virtues  to  its  aid;  andtlieir- 
joint  exertion  will  infallibly  bear  down  the  greatest  force,  and 
dissipate  the  strongest  combination  that  corrupt  men  have 
ever  formed,  or  can  ever  form  against  them. 

There  is  amongst  us  but  one  mind  upon  the  subject.  I 
hope  and  trust,  that  no  man  or  description  of  men,  none  who 
look  to  the  public,  none  who  wish  the  public  ever  to  look  upi 
to  them,  will  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  their  own  reputation, 
and  to  all  discernment  of  their  true  interest,  as  at  any  time, 
upon  any  terms,  or  upon  any  pretences,  to  accept  of  the 
management  of  the  state,  without  securing  the  execution  of 
the  plan  of  my  honourable  friend,  or  of  one  similar  to  it. 


*  An  interesting  debate  had  this  day  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  a  motion  made  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  relative  to  the  alarming 
addition  recently  made  to  the  national  debt,  under  the  head  of  Extn? 
ordinaries,  .       •         ^  .•      ..  ►  -♦ 
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If  they  should  do  otherwise^  let  than  come  into  office  vitli 
Inrhat  intentions  they  may,  they  urill  sink  in  character  faster 
than  they  can  rise  in.  power.  Th^t  very  influence,  which 
they  are  prevailed  upon  to  cherish  as  their  means  of  strength, 
will  become  the  source  of  their  weakness.  They  will  find, 
that  the  influence  is  not  at  their  disposal.  They  will  find 
every  good  design  which  tliey  may  form,  traversed  and  frus- 
trated. This  influence  will  even  appear  in  avowed  opposition 
to  them.  It  will  be  employed  first  to  embarrass,  and  at 
length  to  destn)y  them.  Whoever  wishes  for  ability  to  sen*e 
their  country,  must  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  instrument. 

My  honourable  friend  whd  spoke  last  says  well,  that  his 
duty  and  allegiance  to  the  king  are  strong  motives  with  him, 
for  wishing  success  to  this  proposition.  Certainly  they  mu^t 
be  so  to  every  good  subject.  Can  the  king  possibly  enjoy  the 
afiection  and  confidence  of  his  people,  when  his  interest  is 
whoUy  dissociated  from  theirs,  and  put  upon  a  bottom  per- 
fectly separate?  It  is  but  one  and  the  same  principle  which 
cemenb  firiendship  between  man  and  man  in  society,  and 
which  promotes  affection  between  king  and  subject ;  namely, 
that  they  share  but  one  fortune ;  that  they  flourish  by  the 
same  prosperity;  and  are  equal  sufferers  under  tlie  same  dis- 
tress ;  that  the  calamity  of  the  people  is  the  depression  of  the 
prince.  On  any  other  terms,  there  can  be  no  sympathy  be- 
tween men  in  any  relation  of  life.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
unseemly,  more  calculated  to  separate  his  majesty  from  his 
people,  and  to  alienate  his  people  from  him,  than  to  find, 
that  when  the  landed  estates  are  sunk  one-fiilh  in  value,  when 
their  rents  remain  unpaid ;  when  manufactures  languidi  and 
trade 'expires;  and  in  that  condition,  burthen  upon  burthen  is 
piled  upon  the  fainting  people;  when  men  of.  all  ranks 
are  obliged  to  retrench  the  most  innocent  luxuries,  and  even 
such  as  were  rather  grown  by  habit  into  a  kind  of  decent  con- 
venience,  and  to  draw  themselves  up  into  the  limits  of  an  aus- 
tere and  pinching  economy,  that  just  thp  beginning  of  that 
time  should  be  chosen,  that  a  period  of  such  general  distress 
should  be  snatched  «tt  as  the  lucky  moment  for  complimentiog 
the  crown  with  an  addition  of  no  less  than  ioo,ooo2.  a-year? 
that  the  king  should  rise  in  splendour  upon  the  very  ruins  of 
the  country,  and  amidst  its  desolations  should  flourish  with 
increased  opulence  amidst  the  cries  of  his  afiUcted  subjects  ? 
It  is  something  monstrous,  something  unnatural :  an  outrage 
to  the  sense ;  an  insult  oa  the  sufferings  of  the  nation. 

I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  sake  ofthe  public,  for  the  sake  of 
fS\.  public  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  king  upon  the  throne,  that  my  honourable  friend  will 
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add  perseverance  to  the  diligence  he  has  already  employed  in 
his  plan  for  lessaiing  the  public  ^cpences  and  reducing  the 
ruinous  influence  of  the  crown ;  and  that  no  time  after  the 
holidays  will  be  lost  in  producing  it.  He  has  my  hearty  ap- 
probation, and  shall  have  my  warmest  support. 


Petition  from  the  County  of  York  for  an  EcoNOMiCAif 
Reform  in  the  Pubuc  Expenditure.  . 

February  8,  1780. 

THE  business  of  public  meetings,  of  petitions  to  parliament,  and 
of  associations  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  was  commenced 
during  the  Christmas  recess;  and  the  adoption  of  these  means  for 
procuring  a  reform  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  state,  not 
only  became  soon  very' general,  but  the  minds  of  the  public  being 
agitated  and  warmed  by  these  meetings,  the  views  of  many,  and 
those  persons  of  no  mean  weight  and  consequence,  were  extended 
still  farther ;  and  they  gradually  began  to  consider,  that  nothing 
less  than  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  parliament  itself,  by  shor- 
tening its  duration,  and  obtaining  a  more  equal  representation  of 
the  people,  could  reach  to  a  perfect  cure  of  the  present,  and 
aiford  an  effectual  preservative  against  the  return  of  similar  evils. 
The  great,  populous,  and  opulent  county  of  York  led  the  way, 
and  set  the  e?:ample  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  A  very  nume- 
rous and  respectable  meeting  of  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  free- 
holders, including  persons  of  the  first  consideration  and  property 
in  the  county,  and  in  the  kingdom,  sucji  as  perhaps  never  was  as- 
sembled in  the  same  manner  in  this  nation,  was  held  at  York  on 
the  last  day  but  one  of  the  year.  There  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  was;  unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  accompanied  with 
a  resolution,  that  a  committee  of  sixty-one  gentlemen  be  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  correspondence  for  effectually  promoting 
the  object  of  the  petition  ;  and  likewise  to  prepare  a  plan  of  an 
association,  on  legd  and  constitutional  grounds,  to  support  the 
laudable  reform,  and  such  other  measures  as  might  conduce  to  re- 
store the  freedom  of  parliament.  The  petition  was  this  day  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George  Savile,  setting 
forth, 

'^  That  this  nation  hath  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  a 
most  expensive  and  unfortunate  war ;  that  many  of  our  valuable  co« 
lonies,  having  actually  declared  themselves  independent,  have 
formed  astricjt  confederacy  with  France  and  Spain,  the  dangerous 
and  inveterate  enemies  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  consequence  of 
those  combined  misfortunes  hath  been  a  lar^e  addition  to  the 
national  debt,  a  heavy  ^jccumnlatlon  of  taxes,  a  rapid  decline  of 
the  trade,  manufacturer,  and  land  rents  of  tfaQ  kingdom :  alarmed 

vou  I.  e 
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at  tbe  d&ninished  resources  and  growing  harthens  of  this  coxustrf^ 
and  convinced  dmt  rigid  fragaiity  is  now  indispensably  necessarf 
In  every  department  of  the  state,  your  petitioners  observe^  with 
grief,  that  BOtwitfaBtcmdine  the  calamitous  and  ^npoverished  ocm- 
dition  oF  the  nation,  much  public  money  has  been  impvovidently 
squandered ;  and  that  many  individuals  enjoy  sinecure  place?, 
efficient  places  with  exorbitant  emoluments,  and  pensions  unnierit- 
ed  by  public  service,  to  a  ^arge  and  still  increasing  amount,  whence 
th^  crown  has  acquired  a  great  and  unconstitutional  influence, 
which,  if  not  checked,  may  soon  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this 
country  i  your  petitioners,  conceiving  that  the  true  end  of  every 
legitimate  government  is  not  the  emolument  of  any  individual,  but 
the  welfare  of  the  fsommunity,  and  considering  that,  by  the  con« 
stitution  of  this  realm,  the  national  purse  is  intrusted  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  the  custody  of  this  honourable  House,  beg  leave  &rther 
to  represent,  that;,  until  effectual  measures  be  taken  to  redress  the 
oppressive  grievances  herein  stated,  the  grant  of  any  additionai 
sum  of  pul;)lic  money,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  present  taxes, 
will  be  injurious  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people,  and 
derogatory  from  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament:  your  pe- 
titioners, therefore,  appealing  to  the  justice  of  this  honourable 
House,  do  most  earnestly  request.  That,  before  any  new  burthens 
sre  Iciid  upon  this  country,  ettectual  measures  may  be  taken  by 
this  House,  to  enquire  into  and  correct  the  gross  abuses  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emolu* 
ments,  to  rescind  and  abolish  all  sinecure  places  and  unmerited 
pensions,  and  to  appropriate  the  produce  t«  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  shall  seem 
meet."  ' 

Sir  George  Savile  supported  the  petition  in  a  speech  fraught 
with  much  good  sense  and  plain  and  perspicuous  reasofning.  Lord 
North  did  not  oppose  the  reception  of  the  petition,  but  was  for 
postponing  its  consideration  till  after  that  of  the  ways  and  meant 
for  raising  the  supplies. 

Mr.  ^ox  said,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  speak  at  this 
time  on  the  subject  oi  the  petition  before  the  House;  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  making  a  few  observations  oh  the  po- 
sitions that  had  now  been  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord.  The 
consideration  df  the  petition,  says  he,  jnay  very  fitly  be  post- 
poned till  afier  that  of  the  ways  and  means  for  jtaising  the  sup- 
plies. Compare  this  language  with  the  generous  and  iBag<- 
iianimous  admiration  of  ministers,  when  they  applauded  and 

'admired  the  conduct  of  the  associations  in  Ireland,  who  re- 
fused to  grant  supfdies  for  more  dian  one  half  year,  before 
their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  before  the  prayer  of 

,  their  petition  for  a  free  trade  should  be  granted.  Is  there, 
then,  one  law  ft)r  the  associations  in  Ireland,  and  another 

•  for  those  of  England  ?  No.  The  noble  lord  is  a  man  of  ac- 
iouracy  and  consistency.    He  must  ther^ore  meaoj  whatev^ 
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he  may  have  said  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  dd)ate5  that  the 
associations  in  England,  in  imitation  of  thooe  ii>  Ireland^ 
ought  to  grant  no  supplied,  to  pay  no  tases,  until  their  peti- 
tion shall  be  treated  with  proper  respect ;  until  its  prayer 
»hall  be  fully  granted*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the^reati^ 
that  the  noble  lord  says  have  been  hinted  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  meaning  thereby  to  fix  a  stigma  on  this  and  oth^ 
petitions.  The  people  are  not  in  arms,  they  do  not  menace 
civil  war.  They  have  in  their  power,  legal,  constitutional, 
peaceable  means  of  enforcing  their  petition.  It  is  to  these 
mesuns  the  honourable  genUeman  alludes,  when  the  noble 
lord  supposes  that  he  throws  out  threats  of  another  kind.  No, 
Sir,  let  not  the  mild  but  firm  voice  of  liberty  be  mistaken  for 
the  dismal  and  discordant  accents  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The 
evil  the  honourable  gentleman  presages,  if  this  or  other  peti- 
tions are  spurned  with  contempt  and  insolence,  is  of  another, 
though  not  of  a  less  formidable,  nature.  The  people  will  lose  all 
confidence  in  their  representatives,  all  reverence  for  Parlia* 
mmit#  The  consequences  of  such^a  situation  I  need  not  point 
out:  let  not  the  contemplation  of  necessary  effects  from  cer- 
tain causes  be  considered  as  a  denunciation  of  ^  engeance. 
I  wish  most  anxiously  that  gentlemen  would  consider  what 
they  are  when  they  sit  in  this  House.  Insignificant  of  them- 
selves, they  derive  their  importance  from  the  appointment  of 
their  constituents.  It  is  the  duty  of  members  ^of  parliament 
to  conform  to  the  sentiments,  and  in  some  degree,  even  to 
the  prejjidices  of  the  people.  In  their  legislative  capacity,  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  the  peopln,  ought  in  this  land  of  liberty 
to  be  their  grand  rule  of  conduct.  I  say  in  their  legislative 
capacity ;  for  I  make  a  distinction  between  that  and  their 
judicial  capacity ;  in  which  last  they  must  give  judgment  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  in  this,  too,  they  con- 
sult the  interests  of  liberty;  Suppose  the  people  should 
be  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  a  very 
expensive  board  of  trade  and  plantation^  when  that  trade 
and  those  plantations,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  board 
was  first  established,  no  longer  exist,  would  it  not  be- 
come the  noble  lord's  duty,  to  sacrifice  his  particular  opinion 
to  jiheirs,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  their  notions  and  instruc- 
tions ?  The  noble  lord  has  been  very  severe  upon  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  entered 
his  caveat  against  even  taking  time  to  enquire  into  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  petition.  The  honoiurable  gentle- 
man has  himself  sufficiently  repelled  ihe  attacks  of  his  noble 
opponent,  by  reminding  him  that  what  he  aj^^ehended  was 
not  a  real  but  a  mock  enquiry.  But  one  thing,  said  Mr. 
Fox,  I  cannot  but  remark.     The  ideas  of  an  enqi^Lry,  and 

S  » 
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sn  intention  ta  defeat  its  object,  seem  so  intimately  connected 
in  the  noble  lord's  mind,  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  di^oin 
them  :  so  closely  associated,  that  he  cannot  think  of  the  one, 
without  confounding  it  with  the  other.  I  cannot  imagine^ 
that  any  objection  can  possibly  be  made  to  the  petition.  Btrt; 
some  may  say,  "  Are  we  sinners  above  all  that  went  bdbre 
us,  like  those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Shiloh  fell?  Are  we 
more  cori'upt  than  other  parliaments  who  were  never  pestered 
withpetitionsbf  this  kind  ?'*  No,  I  do  not  suppose  you  are; 
but  though  former  parliaments  were  as  bad  as  you,  and  you 
know  the  severity  of  that  com|)arison,  yet  the  people  did  not 
know  it.  Now  they  do  not  perhaps  see  it,  but  they  feel  it;  they 
feel  the  pressure  of  taxes ;  they  beg  you  would  not  lay  your  hand 
to  heavily  on  them,  but  be  as  economical  as  possible.  We  on 
this  side  of  the  House  recommend /and  enforce  their  applica* 
tions.  Let  ministry  hearken  to  the  petitions  of  the  .people^ 
even  though  they  are  recommended  to  their  &vouraUe  regard 
by  members  in  opposition.  Let  them  grant  their  request^ 
and  the  whole  glory  of  so  popular  a  compliance  wilLbe  theirs. 
Their  praises  were  sounded  in  loud  strains  for  granting  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  what  that  people  made  good  for  themselves 
by  their  own  muskets.  I  will  put  the  controversy  between  the 
ministry  and  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  on  the  same 
issue  on  which  the  wisest  of  men,  Solomon,  rested  the  detenni* 
nation  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  women,  each  of-  whom 
claimed  the  living  child,  and  disavowed  the  dead  one.  We 
say  to  ministry,  you  misapply  the  public  money ;  nay,  you 
do  worse,  you  apply  it  to  bad/  purposes :  ministry  say  to  us, 
you  want  our  places;  and  thus  the  charge  of  corruption  is 
given  and  retorted.  Come  now,  let  us  see  whose  child  cor- 
ruption is ;  Opposition  are  wiUing,  are  desirous,  that  it  should 
be  sacrificed;  ministry  have  often  made  similar  professions; 
the  time  is  come  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  both ;  see  who  -wiD 
now  acknowledge; 'see  who  will  father  this  dear  but  denied 
child,  corruption  !  On  the  whole,  economy  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government,  relieve  the  people  from  hardships, 
be  a  source  oflame  and  triumph  to  ministry  over  their  adver- 
saries; for  who  will  dare  to  say,  or  who  wUl  not  be  abhorred 
for  saying  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  so  honest  and  upright 
tm  administration,  as  those  men  who  shall  redress  in  so  satis- 
factory a  manner  the  grievances  of  an  oppressed  people? 
The  people  of  Elngland  only  pray  to  be  on  a  footing  with  the 
subjects  of  France,  whose  government  have  voluntarily  re- 
scinded unnecessary  places,  thus  opening  a  source  of  strength 
3n  a  tender  and  in  a  wise  plan  of  economy. 


The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Sir  Geobge  Savile's  Motion  for  the  Pension  List.     " 
February  15. 

SIR  George  Savile  moved,  <<  that  there  he  laid  before  the  House 
an  account  of  all  places  for  life  or  lives,  whether  held  by 
patent  or  otherwise ;  specifying  the  dates  of  such  patents,  or  other 
instruments  by  which  siicb  places  are  held,  the  names  of  the  per« 
sons  who  hold  the  same,  and  the  salaries  and  fees  belonging 
thereto/*     By  this  account,  he  said,  the  House,  and  of  cours6  \m 
constituents,  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  services  done  to  the 
state  in  return  for  the  salaries  paid  by  it.     The  motion  was  agreed 
to  without  any  opposition.    Sir  George  next  moved,  as  part  of  his^ 
plan,  and  a  prime  object  of  the  county  meeti^,  <<  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House,  an  account  of  all  subsisting  pensions  granted 
by  the  crown,  during  pleasure,  or  otherwise;  specifying  the  amount 
of  such  pensions  respectively,  and  the  times  when,  and  the  per* 
sons  to  whom,  such  pensions  were  granted."    A  strong  and  deter- 
mined opposition  to  this  motion  was  immediately  apparent ;  but 
the  debate  was  broken  off  by  the  sudden  illness  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  business  lay  over  to  the  following  week.     On  its  revival, 
upon  the  21st,  Lord^orth  moved  an  amendment,  restricting  the 
account  to  those  pensions  only  which  were  paid  at  the  ei^chequer ; 
but  this  he  aHerwards  enlarged,  to  the  giving  the  general  amount 
of  all  pensions,  but  without  any  specification  of  names,  or  parti- 
cularity of  sums,  excepting  in  the  first  instance.    The  proposed 
amendments  brought  out  very  long,  and  exceedingly  warm  de- 
bates ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  minister  had  the  mortification 
of  discovering  much  matter  of  apprehension  and  alarm  ;  and  of 
meeting  such  an  opposition  as  he  had  never  before  encountered. 
He  grounded  his  opposition  to  the  motion,   in  the  first  instance, 
on  a  principle  of  delicacy.     To  expose  the  necessities  of  antient 
and  noble  families,  whose  fortunes  were  too  narrow  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  rank,  to  the  prying  eye  of  malignant  curiosity,  he 
said,  would  be  not  only  wanton,  but  cruel.    To  expose  the  man 
who  had  a  pension,  to  the  envy  and  detraction  of  him  who  had. 
none,  and  by  whom  he  was  therefore  hated ;  to  hold  him  up  as  an 
object  for  the  gratification  of  private  malice  and  the  malevolence 
of  party,  merely  as  a  price  for  the  i^vour  conferred  on  him  by  the 
crown,  would  surely  be  a  proceeding,  in  its  nature,  equally  odious, 
and  contemptible.    Yet  these  were  the  certain  effects  which  must 
proceed  from  an  indiscriminate  disclosure  of  the  pension  list.  The 
motion  was  also  opposed  by  Mr.  Dundto,  and  the  attorney  gene- 
ral.    Mr.  Dund^  said  he  believed,  that  if  the  petitioners  for  an 
economical  reform  could  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the   House, 
they  would  one  and  all  declare,  they  did  not  wish  any  enquiry 
lAto  the  list  of  pensions.    Mr.  Dunning  considered  the  motion  as 
one  of  the  most  important  that  ever  came  before  the  House.    Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend  also  supported  it,  and  attacked  Lord  North 
severely  for  sofiering  the  pensions  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces^r,  and 
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the  Earl  of  Chatham,  which  had  been  paid  out  of  the  four  and  a 
)ialf  per  cent,  duties  on  the  West  India  ceded  islands,  to  be  ne- 
glectedj  because  those  duties  no  longer  continued, 

Mr.  Fox  followed  Mr.  Townshend  in  arraigning  the  con- 
duct of  the  minister  respecting  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
lord  Chatham,  whose  pensions  were  now  seven  years  in 
arrear.  With  regard  to  the  question,  he  agreed  with  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend  before  him  (Mr.  Dunning), 
that  it  was  the  most  important  that  could  be  brought  before 
the  House.  He  severely  reprobated  the  assertion  of  another 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas),  that  the  petitioners,  if  at  the 
bar,  would  disapprove  of  the  motion ;  an  assertion  which  was 
monstrous,  and  too  gross  for  any  one  to  use,  but  the  person 
vrho  had  used  it;  because,  to  strike  off  all  unnecessary  and 
unmerited  pensions,  was  certainly  going  directly  to  the  two 
objects  of  the  petitioners,  which  were,  a  reduction  of  the  pulh 
lie  expences,  and  a  decrease  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
The  honourable  gentleman,  in  terms  the  most  poignant  and 
expressive,  displayed  in  various,  different  shapes,  the  disin- 
genuous conduct  of  the  minister  in  adopting  Sir  George 
Savile's  expression,  and  taking  it  upon  himself,  declaring  to 
the  House,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  motibn  ought  to  be 
xejected,  because  it  was  a  new  one,  though  he  knew  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  not  a  new  one,  and  there  were  prece- 
dents for  it.  The  noble  lord  shaked  his  head,  but  he  would 
appeal  to  the  House  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said,  and 
for  the  pitiful  subterfuge  of  the  noble  lord,  when  detected,  of 
sheltering  himself  under  the  word  unusual.  If  the  Opposition 
liad  been  guilty  of  such  a  meanness,  such  a  baseness,  they 
would  never  have  heard  the  last  of  it. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  minister  in  confin- 
ing the  motion  to  the  pensions  paid  at  the  exchequer,  and  by 
the  pajrmaster-general,  as  if  he  did  not  know  there  were  other 
pensions  which  the  House  wanted  to  get  at.  As  to  pretend- 
ing it  was  indelicate  to  give  the  pension  list,  that  was  to  the 
last  degree  ridiculous,  for  the  pension  list  of  Ireland  was  every 
year  given.  A  learned  gentleman  too,  had  called  upon  Oppo- 
aition,  to  name  the  person  they  suspected  to  be  undeserving 
of  the  pension  he  received,  and  yet  was  determined  to  keep 
back  the  pension  list,  which  was  the  only  thing  that  could  en- 
able them  to  do  it.  As  all  great  things  were  only  to  be  done 
by  detail,  it  was  preposterous  for  the  noble  lord  to  reject  this 
^nd  that  branch  of  the  intended  reform,  because  it  would  not 
make  any  great  saving  to  the  public.  Yet  it  had  been  saidj 
that  a  total  abolition  of  the  pension  list  would  save  the  people 
but  48,000/.,  £^s  if  a  number  of  such  saving^  (and  fk  number  Qf 
4  . 
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ihem  sought  be  made)  would  Bot  make  up  a  very  great  sum 
total 

With  regard  to  the  denying  the  pension  list,  because  it 
would  b^  itnterferin^  with  the  civil  allowanee  given  to  the 
king,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  he  exploded  a^  faHa^ 
ciouSjt  for  though  th^  money  was  given  for  the  use  of  the 
crown,  the  Hpuse  were  competent  to  see  whether  it  was  pro*- 
perly  expended.  The  king  had  his  prerogative,  and  yet  no 
one  would,  say  he  might  not  abuse  it,  or  that  the  House  could 
not,  on  a  suspicion  of  such  abus^  etiquire  into  the  fact.  It 
was  now  incumbent  on  the  minister  to  produce  the  list  called 
for,  for  he  challaaged  him  to  find  any  six  members  of  the 
Housci  that  would  get  up  and  declare  his  belief  that  the  pen* 
sion  list  was  not  abused,  or  that  persons  were  not  hired  and 
paid  for  attacking  the  constitution,  and  vUifyina  its  best 
friends.  That  all  the  abuses  were  not  to  be  laid  to  me  charge 
of  the  present  minister,  he  would/Jlow ;  but  the  noble  lord  had 
so  refined  upon  them,  as  to  have  made  them  almost  his  own.  > 

Some  well-directed  strictures  were  then  applied  by  Mr* 
Fox,  to  the  pensions  or  salaries  paid  at  the  exchequer  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  police  in  Scotland;  he  said  it  now  cost 
the  nation  as  much  to  keep  the  Scotch  in  good  humour,  as  it 
had  done  to  suppress  the  late  rebellion.  The  honourable 
gentlemtm  here  entering  into  the  nature  of  thlat  rebellion, 
denied  that  it  had  failed,  as  was  the  language  so  familiar  with 
many.  It  had,  indeed,  failed  on  the  part  of  the  pretender ; 
but  his  adherents  had  gained  their  point;  they  had  got  an  in« 
fluence  here  by  the  event,  and  from  time  to  time  improved  it, 
he  feared  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  British  empire.  The 
honourable  gentleman  then  touched  upon  America,  and  said, 
it  had  cost  the  public  ten  thousand  times  more  to  lose  America, 
than  it  had  to  gain  it.  He  called  upon  the  minister  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  to  give  the  people  satisfaction,  for  they 
believed  the  m^gority  of  the  House  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  crown ;  and  he  entreated  the  members  to  do  their  duty, 
and  enforce  justice,  to  consider  who  they  were,  and  jfrom 
whence  they  came,  for  that  the  people  made  them,  and  would 
certainly  unmake  them  when  they  found  they  could  no  longer 
confide  in  them. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  with  some  pleasantry,  and  a 
great  deal  of  satire,  adverted  to  the  speech  n^ade  by  Mr. 
Smelt,  at  York,  and  vindicated  him  from  the  suspicion  of 
bemg  a  bad  man.  The  honourable  gentleman  imderstood 
and  believed  him  to  be  a  j:ood  character ;  but  he  had  less  pru- 
dence than  some  men.  He  came  to  the  York  meeting  wann. 
vith  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  he  could  not  help  be- 
traying likQs^  sentiments  of  loyalty  he  always  heard  amongst 
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those  he  associated  with.  He  excused  him  from  haidng  any 
greater  dislike  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  than  other  crear- 
tures  of  the  court;  all  that  could  be  said  was,  that  he  had  been 
weak  enough  to  disclose  what  others  were  prudent  enough  to 
keep  to  themselves.  With  r^pect  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  the  people,  he  knew,  would  have  it  lessened,  however 
it  might  be  resisted ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  was  of  opinion  it 
ou^t  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 

The  honourable  gentleman  next  indulged  himself  in  point- 
ing out,  with  infinite  ingenuity  and  humour,  the  characteristic 
versatility  of  the  minister.  In  the  course  of  the  present  de- 
bate he  had  said  and  unsaid  a  hundred  times :  sometimes  the 
motion  was  new,  and  sometimes  it  was  unusual:  the  noble 
lord  was  so  adroit  at  this  kind  of  tergiversation,  that  there  was 
no  one,  however  watchful,  that  would  not  be  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  detect  him.  The  petitions,  for  instance,  his  lord- 
ship approved  of  exceedingly;  but  he  liked  the  protests,  never- 
theless, although  they  decried  these  very  petitions  as  libellous. 
As  to  Mr.  Burke's  plan  for  an  economical  reform,  he  gave  the 
whole  of  it  his  sincere  approbation ;  but  there  was  no  part  of 
it  that  he  did  not  in  reality  dissent  from.  Who,  too,  was  there 
in  the  House,  that  had  not  oftentimes  been  led  to  think,  from 
the  noble  lord's  words,  that  peace  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
made  with  America,  diough  after  the  debate  ended,  they  pre- 
sently understood  that  noting  but  war  was  meanY  ? 

Tne  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  declared  it  high 
time  for  every  gentleman  to  speak  out:  he  wished  to  God  die 
learned  ^entlemaA  had  himself  done  so,  and  plainly  told  the 
House  what  the  ministers  really  intended.  If  any  thing  of  his 
opinion  could  be  collected,  it  was  that  the  petitions  tended  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
the  constitution  was  corruption,  for  the  petitions  only  prayed 
for  the  removal  of  abuses.  But  no  sooner  were  petitions 
presented  for  abolishing  pensions  and  sinecure  places,  than  strait 
a  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  and  the  constitution  was  said  to  be 
in  danger,  as  if  pensions  and  sinecure  places  were  actually  the 
constitution*  This,  the  honourable  gentleman  pronounced  8 
damnable  doctrine;  it  was  an  hypouiesis  that  was  not  true, 
and  he  trusted  the  constitution  of  his  country  would  not  be 
found  to  stand  upon  such  a  basis  of  mud  and  dirt.  The 
honourable  gentleman  further  justified  the  petitioners  by 
drawing  an  analogy  between  the  state  and  an  individual.  The 
petitioner^  he  said,  came  to  government,  and  argued  thus: 
you  are  engaged  in  a  heavy  and  expensive  lawsuit,  and  we  be- 
seech you  to  make  every  saving  you  can,  to  enable  you  to 
defiray  iJhe  expences  of  it,  and  go  through  it  with  efiect.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  insisted  upon  it,  that  ministers  were  bound  to 
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^ve  the  pennon  list,  otherwise  they  were  insulting  the  people 
of  England,  and  had  acted  ridiculously  in  allowing  their  peti- 
tions to  be  brought  up. 

At  half  an  hour  past  one  the  House  divided  upon  Lord  North's 
amendment. 

Tellers,  Tetters. 

V.  * «  I  Mr,  Jolliffe  7  ,  00     vr^»«  f  Mr.T.Townshendl    ^^ 

Y*^'  iMr.  Robinson      j  ^^S.^Noes  |^^  ^^^  |  ,86. 

The  motion  in  its  amended  sts^  was  then  agreed  to.  Sir 
George  Savile  thai  declared^  that  as  the  motion,  in  its  present 
state,  was  totally  changed  from  that  which  he  had  proposed,  and 
was  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  affording  that  information  for 
the  people,  which  it  was  both  his  wish  and  his  duty  to  lay  before 
them,  he  should  therefore  give  the  matter  entirely  up,  and  should 
no  longer  give  himself  or  nis  friends  any  trouble,  by  fruitlessly 
oppo^ng  ministers  in  any  point  which  they  were  determined  to 
carry.* 


Mr.  Burke's  Establishment  Bnx. 

February  23- 

MR.  BURKE  presented  to  the  House  his  celebrated  bill,  •*  For 
the  better  regolation  of  his  muesty's  civil  establishments,  and 
of  certain  public  offices ;  for  the  limitation  of  pensions,  and  the 
suppression  of  sundry  useless^  expensive,  and  inconvenient  places ; 
and  for  appl3dng  the  monies  saved  thereby  to  the  public  service." 
The  bill  being  read  a  first  time,  Mr.  Burke  mentioned  the  39th 
instant,  as  a  proper  day  for  reading  it  a  second  time,  and  begged 
Lord  North  to  mform  the  House,  whether  or  not  he  intended  to 
oppose  it  on  that  day.  Lord  North  did  not  yet  know  whether  he 
should  oppose  it  or  not.  It  was  a  bill  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
and  required  time  and  leisure  to  determine  on  its  propriety.  The 
29th,  therefore^  he  thought  too  early  a  day.  Mr.  Burke  obs^ved, 
that  in  a  moment  when  tiie  minds  pf  men  were  held  in  suspense, 
and  when  the  nation  was  looking  with  anxiety  and  suspicion  to 


*  ^  This  was,  however,  an  extraordinary  division.  But  the  loss  of  tha 
question  was  the  more  vexatious  to  the  Opposition,  as  they  conceived  they 
Had  strength  in  town  fully 'sufficient  to  have  carried  it;  and  even  attn- 
buted  the  disappointment  to  the  accidental  absence  of  some  particular 
friends.  On  former  occasions  this  would  have  been  matter  of  triumph; 
but  they  were  grown  more  difficult  since  their  late  increase  of  strength ; 
and  complained  bitterly,  that  volunteer  troops  can  never  be  brought  to 
pay  that  strict  attention  to  duty,  which  is  practised  by  trained  and  dis« 
<ipiined  bands,  who  have  been  long  halntuated  to  the  punctual  observance 
•t  a  regular  command.'*    Anniial  Register. 
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Ae  coQchMt  of  Fitfliaxndiil,  on  the  subject  of  their  petitbiis»  delay 
wcoM  be  dangeroofl)  and  ought  to  be  studioudy  avoided.  He 
did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  noble  lord  for  a  day.  The  bill 
would  be  printed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members  before  that 
time ;  and  if  it  was  agreeable  to  the  House,  he  would  mo^e  for 
Wednesday  next.  Lord  North  still  persisted  the  time  was  rather 
too  shorty  and  wiriied  that  it  should  be  adjourned  over  the  next 
week. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  ,he  coulcl  not  cwiceive  why  the  noble  lord 
akould  wish  to  have  sp  much  time.  The  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple was  not  such  as  would  admit  of  subterfuge.  There  was 
something  exceedingly  suspicious  in  the  noble  lord's  conduct 
His  ploa  of  ignorance  was  absurd  ;  he  had  not  indeed  studied 
all  tne  parts  of  the  bill;  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could 
bavesodon^;  bul  tbei. general  principle  was  well  known  to 
him,  and  the  subsequent  detail  was  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee. Did  not  the  noble  lord  know  whether  or  not  he 
was  to  oppose  the  principle  of  the  bill,  or  when  he  was  to 
oppose  it  ?  He  thought  it  would  be  becoming  in  the  noble 
lord  to  declare  his  intentions ;  for  he  firmly  believed  that  no 
member  whq  comld  possibly  attend  would  be  absent  on  the 
day  when  the  bill  was  to  be  debated.  The  member  who 
wilfidly  or  negligently  absented  himself  on  that  day  would 
pay  little  regard  to  his  duty,  and  to  the  general  voice  of  the 
people  of  England.  If  the  noble  lord  would  speak  out,  and 
ssy  whether  or  not,  or  when,  he  intended  to  debate  the  bill, 
members  would  come  prepared,  and  the  point  would  be 
Ibught  with  feimess.  But  as  it  was,  the  House  must  be  upon 
its  guard,  and  that  they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise, 
they  must  come  prepared  for  the  onset  on  the  first  day.  The 
noble  lord  had  also  givfti  very  strong  reasons  for  alarm  in 
Ids  wish  to  put  off  the  business  to  a  late  day.  What  security 
eould  the  people  of  England  have  of  the  proposed  ^stem 
being  adopted,  if  the  House  permitted  all  the  supplies  to  be 
granted  before  the  bill  had  passed?  The  parliament  might 
not  be  dissolved,  but  it  was  very  possible  that  it  might  be 
prorogued  before  the  business  was  concluded;  and  he  looted 
upon  this  to  be  the  reason  why  the  minister  wished  to  post- 
pone it. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  principle  of  his  bill  was  simple,  and 
Jequired  but  little  time  for  deliberation.  It  consisted  but  of  two 
parts,  the  first  was,  to  curtail  a  variety  of  useless  and  burthensome 
offices  in  the  king's  civil  list,  and  other  departments  of  government, 
in  order  to  apply  the  savings  to  the  constitutional  services  of  the 
f tate ;  and  the  second,  to  provide  against  the  revenues  voted  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king»  |be  provisiiH^  of  bi^^unilyj  and  th9 
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ease,  dignity^  and  iiidepeBdence  gf  his  Ufe,  bei^  diverted  to  the 
uses  of  ^  minbtery  and  applied  to  the  corn;^ting  of  parlsameat* 
Lord  North  said  it  was  true  the  principle  was  plain  in  appearance^ 
but  its  truth  aiid  propriety  could  only  be  ascertained  by  an  exa-* 
mlnation  of  the  parts,  ^nd  this  required  time  and  study.  The  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  ad  of  March, 

March  2m 

The  bill  being  read  a  second  time  without  opposition,  just  aftes 
Lord  North  had  announced  his  plaii  for  a  commission  of  accounts, 
Mr.  Burke  moved,  that  it  might  be  committed  for  the  following 
day.  ^This  was  opposed,  on  the  ground,  that  as  it  was  necessary 
all  bifls,  and  more  especially  those  of  great  moment,  should  be 
proceeded  through  with  caution  and  circumspection,  so  the  usase 
of  parliament  was^  on  that  account,  against  the  sending  of  hms 
directly  from  the  second  reading  to  a  committee.  If  this  was  ^le 
rule  in  other  cases,  how  much  more  necessary  was  it  with  respect 
to  a  bill  of  such  magnitude,  which  took  in  such  a  variety  of  objects, 
and  in  the  event  of  which  so  great  a  number  of  individuskls  Wjsrft 
interested.  An  amendment  was  accordingly  moved  by  Lore) 
Beauchamp,  by  which  the  following  Wednesday  was  to  be  sub^ 
fitituted  in  the  place  of  the  ensuing  day.  Lord  North  supported 
the  amendment ;  the  bill  was,  he  said,  of  the  most  complicated 
nature,  and  recjuired  such  mature  consideration,  that  Wednesday 
was,  in  his  opinion,  as  early  a  day  for  sending  it  to  a  committee, 
as  the  House  could  well  think  of  appointing,  ' 

Mr.  Fox  ^accused  the  noble  lord  of  attempting  a»  »»ne4 
cessary  delay.  It  was  absurd  to  pretend  that  too  early  a  day 
was  proposed  for  the  going  into  a  committee.  The  iioble  lard 
had,  indeed,  asserted  it,  but  had  given  no  good  rea&an  for 
postponing  the  business,  and  he  called  upon  him  to  lay  hi^ 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say,  if  he  was  not  now  ready  to 
go  into  a  committee,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the 
.  nill  was  necessary.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  vrhoie  of 
the  bill  was  to  be  immediately  considered,  but  a  part  only  | 
and  what  was  that  part?  Whether  the  thiwl secretary  of  etate^ 
namely  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  colonies,  wwi 
not  an  office  altogether  useless,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
abolished?  This  was  the  first  part  of  the  bill  to  be  inves- 
tigated, and  it  was  so  simple  a  question,  that  there  required 
no  more  preparation  than  had  been  taken  to  decide  upon  it* 
The  other  noble  lord  (Earl  Nugent)  had  argued  in  a  very 
curious  way.  When  Opposition  complained  against  govern-* 
nient  for  an  undue  use  of  power,  the  noble  lord  was  ready 
to  exclaim.  What  would  you  have  I  we  have  lost  thirteeit 
colonies,  and  surely  we  have  reduced  the  influence  of  the 
crown  as  much  as  you  ought  in  reason  ta  require !  He  denied 
in  the  mojrt  expreiw  termsj  that  it  was  true,  that  the  influt*C5f 
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of  the  crown  had  not  been  extended,  and  adverted,  in  the 
most  happy  vem  of  satire,  to  the  argument  used  by  Lord 
Nugent  in  contradiction  to  that  fact.  The  noble  lord  also 
said,  that  all  places,  pensions,  and  sinecures  were  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  and  that  the  crown  acted  constitutionally  in 
giving  them  away;  so  that  the  noble  lord  meant,  if  he  meant 
any  thing  at  all,  that  when  a  member  solicited  a  place,  a  pen- 
sion, or  a  sinecure,  he  was,  in  so  doing,  supporting  the  con- 
itituti(Mi. 

As  to  the  feet,  whether  the  crown  had  extended  its  power 
or  not,  he  sincerely  wished  the  question  could  be  fairly  put, 
and  the  sense  of  the  House  impartially  taken  upon  it.  The 
minister  had  often  complained  that  Opposition  were  actuated 
by  interested  views,  and  the  calumny  had  been  echoed  through 
the  ministerial  circle  into  the  world.  If  this  was  the  case, 
.  how  did  the  present  conduct  of  the  side  of  the  House  on 
which  he  ranged  himself  correspond  with  the  charge?  If  they 
reallv  wanted  places,  how  was  it  that  they  had  brought  in  a 
bill  tor  cutting  off  so  many  of  them?  If  they  wanted  pensions 
and  sinecures,  how  happened  it,  that  they  had  proposed  an 
aboliti<Hi  of  them?  Did  they  want  money  top?  Then  why 
were  they  struggling  for  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  r  In  fine,  he  contended,  that  by  the  bill  in 
question,  the  Oj^osition  removed  every  suspicion  of  selfishness, 
and  he  said,  he  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the  observation 
of,  an  honourable  ^ntlemah,  not  a  member  of  the  House, 
who  took  tlie  chair  at  the  Wiltshire  meeting,  that  the  bill 
freot  to  make  the  Opposition  honest,  as  well  as  the  ministry. 

He  tbepitook  notice  of  some  expressions  that  had  Men 
itcfm  the  other  side,  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  press  having 
been  earned  to  a  great  degree  of  licentiousness,  and  confessed 
he  was  ^t  to  think  oar  present  situation  in  a  great  measure 
owing  tp  the  bad  use  that  had  been  made  of  it  by  those  hired 
by  govemm^it,  whose  system  it  was  to  mix  all  ranks  together, 
to  bring  them  to  a  level  with  each  other,  and  to  impress  the 
people  with  a  notion  that  there  were  no  virtuous  men  in  the 
present  age*.  .This  vile  and  damnable  heresy,  he  exploded 
with  great  .warmth  of  expression,  and  thought  it  done  merely 
p>  set  the  public  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  traduce 
^ose  very  men  who  were  proving  their  int^rity  by  pro- 
moting the  bill  under  discussion.  He- hoped,  that  as  the 
thirteen  colonies  were  now  actually  lost,  for  the  noble  earl 
(Nugent)  had  at  length  admitted  it,  the  public  was  to  have 
a  great  savitig,  and  he  expect^  to  hear  that  the  pcaisions 
given  to  the  American  governors  would  be  discontinued,  and 
particularly  that  granted  to  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  had 
Man  the  forerunner  and  very  firebt'and  of  the  rebellion  on 
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the  otlier  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  He  urged  the  gioiag  into  ft 
committee  on  the  bill  the  next  day;  and  charged  the  minister 
with  an  intention  either  of  putting  it  totally  aside,  or  of  ren- 
dering it  nugatory,  by  dissolving  the  parliament  after  opening 
the  budget* 

The  question  being  put,  that  the,  words,  "  to-morrow,"  stand 
part  of  the  question ;  the  Hou^e  divided* 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v„.«  f  Mr.T.Townshend]  ,   ^      xt^„«  f Lord Beauchamp7 
^■'^^j  Mr.  Fox  i/y^^N°=«iMr.Robin«on    ^  j: '^O- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  And  the  question  being  put,  that 
the  words  "  upon  Wednesday  next,"  be  inserted  instead  thereof; 
it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

March  8. 

Before  the  order  of  the  day  was  put  for  going  into  a  committee 
«n  the  bill,  Mr.  Rigby  rose  and  started  an  unexpected  question, 
upon  the  incompetency  of  the  House  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
whatever  relative  to  the  king's  civil  list  revenue  or  estahiishment* 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  hitherto  spoken  rather 
ambiguously  with  regard  t6  Mr*  Burke's  plan  of  reform,  after  ex- 
pressing now  his  highest  approbation  of  some  parts  of  it,  eon* 
demned,  in  terms  equally  explicit,  those  which  reached  in  any 
degree  to  the  civil  list ;  as  well  as  the  interference  of  parliament 
at  all  in  that  expenditure.    He  said,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  had 
ever  considered,  and  ever  should,  that  the  civil  list  revenue  was 
as  much  and  as  fully  his  majesty's  as  any  determinable  estate, 
enjoyed  by  any  person  present,  was  his  immediate  property.    That 
revenue  had  been  settled  on  his  majesty,  at  his  accession,  for  life; 
which  was  an  interest  no  power  on  earth  could  deprive  him  of 
without  manifest  injustice;  consequently,  that  part  of  the  bill, 
which  went  to  the  controul  of  the  civil  list,  and  to  an  appropriation 
of  the  supposed  savings  to  arise  from  the  reform,  was  an  att^npt 
no  less  contrary  to  precedent  than  to  justice*    It  would  not  only, 
in  its  consequences,  degrade  the  sovereign,  but  it  would  reduce 
him  to  the  state  of  a  precarious  pensioner ;  whose  uncertain  sti- 
pend, lessened  at  will,  would  be  at  all  times  liable  to  still  further 
reduction.    'And  to  what  purpose  was  this  .violence  and  injustice 
to  be  offered  ?  —  to  lessen  the  supposed  influence  of  the  crown. 
He  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  but  he 
believed  that  influence  was  never  less  known  or  felt  than  during 
the  present  reign;  and  this  he  could  speak  from  experience. 
He  declared,  that  he  had  neither  consulted  the  noble  minister,  nor 
any  other  person  within  or  without  the  House  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  his  own  opinion,  and  he  was  determined  to  avow  it,  without 
any  expectation  or  wish  of  support,  further  than  what  it  might  be 
entitled  to  on  its  own  intrinsic  merit.     He  was  apprehensive  that 
he  was  rather  disorderly,  as  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  il 

comoKltteei  ^tood  in  th^  way ;  but  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he 


%rishedto'take  the  sense  of  the  House;  md  he  tppHetTto  the 
•Chair  for  directions,  in  what  manner  to  brk^  it  forward.  Lord 
Beauchamp  highly  approved  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
proposition  suggested  by  Mr.  Ri^by ;  and  was  much  pleased  at 
the  manly  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  senti- 
ments, but  confessed  himself  always  averse  to  meeting  abstract 
questions. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  not  avoid  testifying  his  fullest 
approbation,  of  the  very  open,  direct,  and  manly  language, 
adopted  by  his  right  honourable  friend  on  the  floor.  He 
had  delivered  his  sentiments  with  that  firmness  and  candour 
which  so  uniformly  characterized  his  conduct  in  that  House. 
He  thanked  him  most  cordially  for  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
both  parties  of  coming  to  issue.  It  would  spare  much  time, 
and  infinite  trouble.  It  militated  directly  against  the  bill  on 
the  table;  for,  certainly,  if  that  House  was  not  competent  to 
enquire  into,  or  controul  the  civil  list  expenditure,  the  bill 
was  founded  in  the  most  glaring  injustice.  But  when  he  gave 
credit  for  the  direct  open  manner  in  which  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  who  suggested  the  proposition  had  supported 
his  opinions,  he  must  confess  that  it  involved  doctrines  of 
a  most  alarming  nature,  and  appeared  to  him,  to  be  utterly 
subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution :  he  sin- 
cerely hoped,  that  before  the-House  proceeded  further,  they 
would  consent  to  let  in  the  proposition  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  proceed  to  discuss  it ;  for  it  would  be 
equally  nugatory  and  ridiculous,  to  go  into  the  committee  on 
the  bill,  ItiU  the  ssense  of  the  House  was  taken  upon  that  ques- 
tion. It  must  be  first  got  rid  of,  before  any  one  clause  in 
the  bill  could  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  could  not  help 
declaring,  that  if  it  should  be  resolved  and  determined,  that 
parliament  had  not  a  right  to  interfere,  to  reform,  arrange, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  resume  the  grants  they  had  made  to  tne 
crown  for  public  purposes;  in  ^ort,  to  see  to  the  proper 
application  of  the  monies  they  had  granted ;  there  was  at  once 
an  end  of  the  liberties  of  this  country.  Such  a  vote'  would, 
in  its  consequences,  amount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  ffovem- 
ment  as  modelled  at  the  period  of  the  revolution ;  ana  would 
prove  a  stab  given  to  its  very  vitals;  for  though  we  m^t 
continue  to  assemble  in  that  House  as  usual;  though  wc 
miffht  be  called  upon  to  vote  supplies  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  the  constitution;  the  right  to  vote  and  deli- 
berate "without  the  right  to  superintend  and  controul  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  so  voted  would  avail  nothing;  and 
we  should  become  as  mere  slaves  in  reality,  as  any  ia.  Europe. 
Give  princes  and  their  muwters  the  exdufiive  right  of  di»- 


posing  of  «i»y  eomiderable  part  of  tbd  treasore^  of  fh^  natkm 
without  controul  of  without  accoiuit;  and  our  libettiee  from 
that  instiuit  would  be  gone  for  ever. 

If  such  a  vote  should  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  «rf  that 
House,  he  should  look  upon  his  toils  and  labours  to  be  at 
an  end;  and  the  people  would  have  recourse  to  other  means 
of  redress,  when  parliament  had  precluded  all  possible  ex- 
pectations through  the  ordinary  methods  prescribed  by  the 
constitution ;  they  would  have  recourse  to  other  arguments, 
than  those  which  might  be  urged  in  the  course  of  debate  in 
^hat  House,  in  order  to  rescue  themselves  and  their  pos* 
terity  from  the  chains  which  were  forging  for  them.  He 
would  not  presume  to  point  out  the  means  the  people  in  this 
last  extremity  would  resort  to :  he  was  persuaded  they  would 
be  \dse,  salutary,  and  adequate  to  the  object  proposedto  be 
attained*  Should  such  be  the  necessity,  he  never  would  again 
enter  that  House ;  his  presence  there  would  be  of  very  little 
consequence.  He  would  unite  himself  with  those  out  of  that 
House,  whose  sentiments  corresponded  with  his  own.  He 
hoped  he  should  acquit  himself  like  a  man;  and  he  knew  of 
nothing  in  his  own  disposition,  which  would  prevent  him 
from  bearing  him  out  with  firmness  and  perseverance  in  the 
struggle.  He  was  persuaded  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
people  would  be  peaceable;  but  at  the  same  time  suited  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion ;  in  such  measures  he  was  pre- 
pared  to  co-operate;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  friends 
of  legal  liberty  and  the  constitution  would  prevail  in  the 
contest. 

He  could  not  help  taking  notice^  of  what  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Beauchamp).  His  noble  friend  main-- 
tained  the  propriety  of  the  proposition  suggested  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  floor;  but  assigned  two  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  going  into  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
first  was,  that  he  was  against  voting  an  abstract  question,  a 
matter  totally  improper  and  unnecessary ;  the  other,  lest,  if 
it  should  be  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  people  out  of  doors 
might  be  sd  far  misled,  as  to  believe  that  such  a  resolution 
was  meant  as  puttiil^  a  negative  on  the  prayers  of  the  seve- 
ral petitions.  In  answer  to  the  first  argument,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  the  proposition,  as  connected  witli  the 
bill,  was  no  abstract  question;  because  it  amounted  to  a 
direct  and  specific  denial  of  its  principle,  which  ^as  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  whole  of  the  civil  li^t  expenditure';  and  as  to 
his  noble  fi-iend's  caution,  for  fear  the  people  without  doors 
might  be  misled;  surely  it  could  mean  nothing  more  than  au 
exercise  of  the  noble  lord's  ingenuity.  How,  in  God's  nam^ 
could  the  people  or  petitipucrs  be  misled?  Could  the  most 
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&ctious  person,  within  or  without  that  House,  ladd  or  di- 
minish a  single  word,  or  put  any  interpretation  upon  the 
proposition,  but  what  it  evidently  admitted?  The  petitions 
on  the  table  were  not  yet  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  a  ma- 
jority of  that  House.     He  trusted  th«y  shortly  would;  but 
they  were  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the  petitioners.    WhU 
did  the  petitioners  say?   That  useless  and  sinecure  pliacei 
ought  to  be  abolished;  that  exorbitant  salaries  and  perqui- 
sites ought  to  be  reduced.     Where  did  those  evils  originate? 
In  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list     Where  was  the  reform 
recommended  to  take  place  in  ?  Most  clearly,  where  the  evil 
existed :  to  argue  therefore,  that  the  proposition  should  not 
be  resolved,  lest  the  voting  of  it  might  afibrd  an  opportiuiity 
of  misconception,  misinterpretation,  or  popular  delusion,  wai 
a  farce,  and  the  greatest  of  all  delusion;  because  it  was- evi- 
dent, that  if  the  proposition  should  appear  to  be  the  sense  of 
a  majority  of  that  House,  it  would  be  a  full  answer  to  the 
petitioners,  and  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject  matter  of 
the  petitions  themselves.     It  vwuld  comprehend  one  or  other 
of  these  answers,  "  we  are  of  opinion  that  your  petitions  are 
ill-founded;'  or  we  think  them  well-founded;  but  our  hands 
are  tied  up.     We  voted  the  civil  list  revenue  for  life;  by 
that  vote  it  is  become  the  private  property  of  the^  cix>wn,  a» 
much  as  any 'part  of  your  private  property  is  your  own. 
What  you  seek  is  therefore  improper  in  itself;  no  such  re- 
form is  necessary,  or,  if  it  be,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give 
you  any  relief."     Such  being  the  case,  Jn  his  opinion,  it  was 
those  who  fled  from  the  question,  who  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  and  deceive  the  people^- by  holding  out  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations, which  they  never  meant  to  realize;  and  which 
if  complied  with,  would  be  fraught  with  injustice;  and  not 
those,  who  wanted  to  come  to  some  specific  point,  which 
would  tend  to  inform  the  people,  whether  they  were  to  have 
any  redress  or  not.     If,  however^  the  forms  of  the  House 
would  not  admit  the  proposition  to  be  entered  into  then,  the 
House  might  proceed  in  the  usual  course,  and  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee,  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  right 
lionourable  gentleman's  proposition  to  the  next,  or  some  fiiture 
clause  in  the  further  progress  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Townshend,  General  Conway,  Mr.  Dunning, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  Opposition,  took  and  supported 
nearly  the  same  ground ;  diversified  according  to  the  character  and 

fenius  of  the  several  speakers.  The  question  now  before  the 
[ouse,  and  on  which  both  parties  were  to  bring  forward  their 
utmost  force,  was,  whether,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  it 
•hould  be  resolved  into  a  committee  on  Mr,  Burke's  bill,  or  whether 
they  should  first  enteir  into  a  discussion  of^  and  decide  upon,  Mr* 


.^  ^^  Jtiitau  The^QiuuitiQp  bei9g  put  about  imie  o'dock^ 
[utioQ  for  the  order, of  th^  day  was  carried,  by  a  majority 
of  six  cmly,  the  numbers  being  205,  to  199.  This  division  was 
marked  by  the  singular  circupistance  of  Mr.  Rigby's  voting  in  the 
mittoritVy  and  in  opposition  td  aU  his  firiends  in  adtninistration. 

The  Houte  then  resdlved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill* 
When  the  diairmaa  c«me  to  the  words  in  the  first  clause,  foi^ 
idboli^iog  <f  tho  officer  commonly  called,  or  known  by  the  «name 
of  third  fteor^tary  6f  state,  or  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies^" 
Governor  Powncdl  suggested  an  amendfueut ;  o^bserving,  that  th^ 
words  were  not  sufficiently  descriptive,  for  the  description  should 
be  simply  that  of  third  secretary  of  state..  Mr.  Burke  had  no 
objection  to  omitting  the  words  pointed  out  by  the  honourably 
gentlemafr.  He  had  adopted  both  descriptions,  lest  one  or  the 
other  singly^  might  appear  untechnical,  or  not;  descriptive  of  the 
office,  proposed  to  be  abolished*  Lord  George  Germam  observed, 
that  toe  ciauffi  as  first  wcnrded,  was  not  descriptive  of  the  offioe| 
which  he  bad  the  honour  to  .fill,  for  it  waftr  nei^er  that  of  third 
secretaxy  of  state,  nor  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies ;  but 
"  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state."  He  wishe4 
most  sincerely,  if  the  committee  should  determine  to  abolish  any 
one  of  the  three  oifices,  that  it  might  be  the  one  he  had  the  honour 
to  fill.  The  clause  being  amended  agreeably  to  tliis  idea,  §1  very 
warm  debate  ensued.  The  clause  was  opposed*  by  Lord  Beau-^ 
champ,  Mr.  Jenkinson^  Mr.  Duirdas,  and  Lord  George  Glermain ; 
and  supported  by  Mn  Thomas  Townshend>  Mt.  Burke,  and  Mn 
Fwc.  .  ••       . 

Mr.-  Fox  said,  he  shcruld  not  be  deterred  by  the  lat^e^sa  of 
the  hour,  from  going  into  the  debate^  It  t  was  on  a  sdbject 
the  most  isaportant  and  interesting^;  and  if.  he  should  detain 
the  House  ever  so  late^  he  .shoul^.aoi  thint:  tjbtat  he  stood  in 
nbed  of  makii^  au  apology.  .  In  the  first  jdaee,  he  could  Jiot 
but  be  surprised  to  hear  so  mach  said  against  .tlie  aJbstinct 
proposition  suggested  by  a  right  hbnburabte  gentleman,  who 
had  so  firequenuyibeen  alhid^  to  in  tibe  course  of  tha  evenpig* 
There  was  nothing  he.  wished  f<^  more  than  for  theiHouso 
to  come  to  a  determination  upon  that  great,  constituiionai 
question,  whether  they  were  coknpetent  or  not  to.intex&ore.iu 
matters  that  respected. the  King's  civil  list.?  .  It  was  appoint 
upon  whieh  men's  minds  seasied  to  dwell,  amd  in  the  iaeiie;of 
which  the  whole  nation  was. 'so^s^ntiailyconeemed)  tbatfae 
could  not  for  one^  bat  wish  most  heartily  to  have  it  before  tiie 
House  in  a  debateable.  shape,  and  decided  upon  as  soon  aft 
possible;  aod,  indeed,  he  should  have  liked  the  right:  hoxuitir* 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Rigby)  better  than  lie  did.;  he  jshould 
have  thought  him  more  liur,  and  the  justice  of  the  people 
better  dealt  with,  had  he  taken  a  proper  •  opportunity^  as  he 
surely  might  have  done,  of  submitting  thequestion,  of  which  . 
he  profes^d  himself  so  warm  an  advocate,  and  not  have  statted 


it  to  tlie  Honse,  et  a  time  wlieii  he  kopW  it  edtd^  not  be 
moved  regularly,  nor  decided  one  way  or  me  other..''  , 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  impre8sea'the.pi;^QCiple 
of  the  resolution  he  had  broachedf  and  the  principle  W|U  to 
pervade  the  whole  bill ;  so  that  wl«^^  apy  <^WPO  Cinae  under 
discussion,  it  was  to  operate  against  it»  aa  if  tlie  principle 
re^ty  had  been  accepts  of  by  the  Home.  Cventleiticn  did 
not  like  abstract  propositions,  and  a  ndble  lord  (Beauchamp} 
reprobated  speculative  questions,  because  thev  did  not  like 
unparliamentary  proceedings,  and  because  tnose  questions 
were  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  spread  abroad  to  let 
the  public  know  what  the  House  was  doing.  Was  it  possible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  shameful  and  absurd  (  For  his 
part,  he  declared,  and  he  took  a  sort  of  pride  in  declaring  it, 
that  he  wished  to  have  those  verv  ehstBact  prqpositicnia  de- 
cided, and  that  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  people  of  Eng^ 
land  know  what  they  bad  to  expect;  and  lie  was  resolved  to 
ti^  every  means  in  his  nower  that  the  public  might  know  what 
Ihe  House  did,'  and  wnat  the  members  individually  did,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  understand  properly,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  who  were  to  be  trusted,  and  who  were  not*  But 
gentlemen  shrunk  from  the  proposition  respecting  the  King's 
civil  Jiist ;  they  were  afraid  to  meet  it ;  and  even  we  boldest  of 
the  ministerial  phalanx  were  afraid  to  hazard  it,  thbiu;h  some 
of  them  had  not  scnqpled  to  adopt  the  principle,  and  to  sup- 
port, in  their  speeches,  the  proposition  taat  the  House,  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  it.  Good  God !  had  he  berai  adeep ! 
bow  had  he  been  lost  to  himself!  to  what  litde  puqiose  had 
all. his  education,  his  knoi|]iedge^  and  his  experience  beeii 
attained,  if  that  was  really  the  fact !  But,  surely,  it  would 
never  be  a  doctrine  established  in  that  House,  that  the  King 
waa  to  be  uncontrouled  in  his,  civil  Ust  i  Did  men  know  what 
they,  were  asserting,  when  they  hel^  such  language?  Did 
they  really  see  no  danger  in  it  ?  Or  were  they  so  truly  ig- 
norant or  so  lost  to  the  will  of  others  as  not  to  know,  or 
knowing  not  to  stand  up  and  fiuriy  tell  the  House^  that  they 
scere  competent  to  the  purpose,  and  that  the  king  was  onl;^  a 
trusfeee  for  the  people,  aM  liable  to  have  his  accounts  in* 
qpected  by  parliament?  Had  not  such  a  practice  been  the 
unifbrm  practice  of  parliament  ?  How  was  it  with  James  the 
Second?  Had  not  that  unhappy  king,  who  preferred  a  | 
wretched,  miserable  pensi<»i  from  the  court  of  France  to  the 
law  of  his  subjects  on  constitutional  gronnds,  his  whole  re* 
venue  taken  from  him  ? 

He  was  amazed  to  hear  any  opposition  made  to  so  fitin  an 
axiom,  a  power  so  rooted  in  paniament.  For,  had  die  pre* 
seat  Idng  any  |iereditary  right?     Parliament,  indeed^  had 
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suide.liim  the  suibcesaor  td  the  tbrDne»  hut  b^rodilaxy  rj|^  h9 
had  none.  He  wiis»  a%.an  honoi|rable  friend  near  him  (Mr* 
Burke)  had  dedasecf^  the  mere  creature  of  the  people's  insti* 
tudiigi  and  held  nothing  but  what  he  held  i^  trust  for  the 
peop^  for  their  use  aiS.  benefit.  Could  gentlemen,  the% 
thiiJc  so  absurdly  ai^  to  com^ludej,  that  the  King's  civil  list 
revenue  was  giveii  to  his  majesty  to  expend  just  as  he  should 
thinic  fit  ?  N09  it  was  given  him  for  the  service  of  ^e  pulh 
lie;  wd  the  people's  representatives  had  at  all  times  a  consti- 
tiftional  autliority  to  enquire  into  the  expenditure  of  that 
allowance,  to  reduce  it,  and)  indeed^  to  take  the  whole  of  itt 
or  in  other  wor^ls,  to  resume  the  whole  of  it  into  their  hands 
^ain,  whenever  the  abuse  of  il^  or  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
should  require  it.  Hie  King^  it  wa9  true,  was  the  sovereign 
of  the  people^  but  the  tCing  was  to  hold  the  crowp  only  ^ 
long  ^  th&  people  should  choose.  This,  he  trusted,  he  migl4 
advance  without  oiFcnce.  He  felt  himself  warm,  apd  he 
knew  it.  But  he  trusted  he  was  neither  unparliamentary,  jipr 
disprderfy.  He  again  asserted  that  the  King  was  no  Ipii^r 
king  than  while  he  should  be  found  to  wear  the  crown  fi>|r 
the.g^od  of  his  people,  for  that  all  power  lodged  in  the  crowiif 
or  elsewhere,  could  only  center  in  that  one  great  and  fundus 
mental  ppint 

It  was  a  certain  maxiin,  however,  laid  down,  and  there 
were  those  preposterous  enough  to  support  it,  that  touching 
the  King's  civil  list,  would  be  meddling  with  private  property* 
Tl^is  he  absolutely  denied.  But  admitting  for  a  moment  the 
fact;  was  that  not  oflen  done,  TfHben  the  good  of  the  public 
called  for  such  a  sacrifice?  In^nxaking  turnpikes  and  new 
rpadsi  was  not  private  property  meddled  with ;  and  did  not 
parliamait  do  it  every  week  m  the  Ccmrse  of  the  session  ? 
And  why  was  not  the  private  property  of  his  majei^ty,  if  th^ 
King's  qivil  list  really  was  private  property,-  to  be  curtailed 
when  the  necessities  of  the  state  called  \ipon  parliament  t^ 
doit? 

Xhe  influence  of  the  crown  had  been  said  to  hav^  arisen^ 
not  firom  any  increase  of  the  civil  lisyt,  nor  an  in^proper  use  <^* 
it,  b|it  firom  the  large  augmentation  of  the  navy  and  army; 
and  gentlem^  were  no^  with  a  candour  he  did  not  wish  t^ 
imitate,  to  ask  the  side,  c^  the  House  on  which  he  range<^ 
why  they  would  attack  the  civil  list  to  reduce  the  influenci^ 
they  complained  of?  He  was  aware  of  the  subtilty  of  thf 
reasQnmg,  and  was  ready  to  meet  it  The  naval  and  mi*- 
litaiy  arrangements,  however  extensive,  were  insisted  upo^ 
as  necessary.  They  naturally  brought  a  prodigious*  iimtfr 
ence  with  their  establishments,  and  yet  they  were  not  $9 
be  k^ned.    How,  thai^  was  parliament  to  check  the.  inr 
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•ofafBdliiiii  Biightbe  b«oc^t^;ia»i8iiiigriAa^ 

kwm  to  be  ad^Hlsd  A  an  vtgmamt  sgiinit  it^;  thuthvas 

crnly  to  wve  tddi  a  spec^  sum  erf  ibailey:  49$»dI«  triRsl^^ 

litMlf^  iraa,  peito^  not  uo^gutA  «  svm;  birt  whn  ainmiAer 

^  tiMMe  6«itit  were  tdied  together^  th«r  wmld  .smonnltDa 

veiy  gMit  torn  total,  sad  it  waft  in  ti»»  aggvegvte^  tiuds  die 

reform  in  die  pnbl^  easpMMlilniw  ims  pn^Msi^  mtibe  Ul 

before  tiw  Ho^ae.    it  wtsnotby  abdisbii^  "dve^tyadofioe 

'^  seo^tarjr  of  stale  tbac  tlt^  should  save  so  nuMbnioD^) 

'imt  strike  off  so  much  <^  liie  infltKnce  of  die  marn^  vAiA 

•  ^mu^  and  ought  to  be^  the  primary  object  before  tibei& 

'     And  now  he  would  ask  the  !Hbu0e»  If  die  Kieg^  ami  list 

allowance  was  not  to  be  proportioned  to  the  sitaaticB»iof  the 

dmes?    If  the  Htmsefaad  now  to  fix  the  aasoanl,  woddthey 

'«^e  his  mi^esty  so  enormoiis  a  sum  as  ^oo^oooj..  a>^jsar? 

Would  any  geademaB,  efm  for  dw  srice  of  aigtinieitt»  for  it 

«mild  be  used  for  no  other  end,  vaatnve  to  oonSend^  ifaitthe 

<!Mlf  list  should  be  disproporlioti^  to  the  al^lity  of  the  pxMc  ? 

Jbdeed,  it  had  beeu^elended,  tfest  900,00021  was  nowis) 

'^more  llian  equal  to  700,000/.  in  die  reign  of  Kmf  WiUiffiHf 

*1m;  he  reprobated  the  ccMptttadon  as  idleandfrllaciaiiB..  Ite 

tmice  of  pfrovMons^  it  was  tmte,  witti  higher  sow  dm  dien; 

but  did  the  price  €i  provisions  aflfisct  the  royal  housdiold  a> 

materially  ?    He  wondered  it  should  be  toadied  vftmi  bat 

admitted  the&ct,  namdy,  diatpoOyOOoL  waenow Boinore 

dMui  what  700,000/.  was.     But  tinas  this  reicn  itSce  Kiqg 

.William's  ?    Parliament,  indeed,  afiowed  that^iiow  pnace 

«n  ample  income;  but  had  he  not  oooarion  for  theo*  Mberali^? 

iSood  Odd  !  was  this  reign  to  be  cMqMMred  wfth  the  vwd<^ 

itiwt  glorious  and  puissiant  priuee,  who  had  sudi  juikt  aaiae»' 

tensive  wars  upon  his  hands ;  who  "vftts  ei^^iged  in  gncat  sad 

«oUe  undertakings,  and  while  he  had  die  state  at  faflonw  ta 

astde  and  adjust,  was  forming  the  most  valuable  aHiaaoea  widi 

foii^n  powers  ?  >    . 

T^  civil  estabHshment  for  the  presrat  Kii^  'had  faeeii) 
Indeed,  most  liberally  considered  by  parUammt  upettida  aceos- 
«i<m  to  the  throne.  They  held  him,  as  he  jn-ofessed  h«Bei( 
n  fipee-bom  Briton,  and  made  him  a  setdament  eqpial  to  the 
]|»^Ueodontheyhadfonnedinhis&\««r.  They  took  for  gnat* 
Ml  every  thing  he  promised,  and  did  sot  knoiw  what  helwally 
meant  ^they  had  not  die  least  sus^on  of  tba  syaltoi  lif 
Urtuehhia  govarnmentwas  to  be  regulated,  and^^iMkscyr 
tiMMe  calanddes  and  miseri^  th^  vf&»  aheat  to>  AMteos 
ttcm  an  American  wai^.  ParUfinent  iiUleeKpeaiadvmat  ^ 
lia^  tfiice  so  ba^y  lididied.  But  gremt  Us  the  saasof  poo^oooL 
^  v^  11^  «f»4  of foceitf'it  di^  eveii  diat  Ift  di»  i(^^ 
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J  Ikies  hs  not  cmic  lo  p«yluiQii|lltti|De  after  ^sft  fmj* 
ing  than  to  p^  off  wiiitt  l^e  ift  in  ait^MT  ?  Aie  apt  die  4em 
of  Uie:a»m]i,  .cnr^a  hi  this  mnn^  qv^girown  aUowiuiGe»  as 
regiriiiriy  vfi|tBdasB6«rlax€9ir  Even  al;  present,  tb^  i^iyil  liat^ 
he  under^topd)  wi^  bf^nd  hi^di  90  kss  than  thrfe.  <^art«r% 
80  that  attfitber  aj^cation  for  pi^og  off  the  debts  c^  A4 
O'owa.mi^t  scmi  be  ^^^ected ;  asyi  a  0oble  lord  bad  openly 
.  ssidt  tha(  the  King^s  eptablishdMot .would  want;  a  stUl  fmtber 
iocfease  as  the  bra&cfaes.of  the  rc^al  fiunily  grew  uy. 

In  ord^  to  sbev  that  the  House  bad  no  right  to  iptietriere 
vitb  the  dvil  list,  the  same  aoUe  lord  Iiim}  aSced  him,  what 
right  be  had  to  ^esticm  him  about  his  style  oS  living  ?  Af 
the  case  stood  at  preseiM^  be  would  readily  allow  him,  that  he 
had  non&  But  if  he  was  living  bpyond  his  income,  aod  ba 
was  to  pay  his  debts  contracted  thereby,  he  should  thi^  be 
had  a  just  right  to  enquire  into  his  conduct,  and  to  sp^y,  yon 
suEdy  nu^^iUcg)  off  tbis.^  that  article  of  extravagance.  Aud 
how,  otherwise^  did  the  Opposition  mean  to  deal  with  the 
King?  And  yet  any  s^angers  present,  to  bear  the  arga-r 
%ents  usied  by  the  minisfa^^  side,  would  conclude,  that  tb^ 
House  was  moved  to  take  away  the  King's  private  puaise^  a^ 
not  reduce  ^  civil  list,  the  allowtmce  of  which  was  only 
grai|led;  to  him  by  parliam^  in  trust  for  the  people,  for  tb^ 
us^  and  not  for  bis  awn  rpidvate  occasion%  to  m  with  it  just  as 
lie  mif^t  choose.  . 

That  the  ^notion  before  the  committee  was  per^Uy  a^iBC^ 
able  to^  and  in  support  of  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  Eng^' 
land,  be  strongly  contended.  They  prayed  for  a  dii|ii|iiiti<H| 
of  die  kiSu^e  of  the  crown,  and  the  abolishipgpf  gpe  oi  tba 
secfetadesdr  state  tended  directly  to  that  point.  In  support 
of  the  motion  itself,  he  thought  every  thing  might  Wsaid,  that 
need  be  said  Experience  was  better  than  theory,  and  it  bad 
be«i  jHToved^  tliat  two  secretaries  of  state  were  sufficieii^  for 
Lord  SuSblk  had  been  dead  nearly  twelve  monthS|.  before  # 
person  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

He  was  sorry  the  minister  and  bis  friei[icU  were  a&aid  to 
meet  the  question,  whether  tlie  House  had  a  power  tocon* 
,troiil  the  civil  list  or  not?  Though,  should  they  put  it,  be 
.diouldnot  think  himself  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it.  He  would 
resist  it  to  the  utmost  o(  his  power.  He  trusted  he  did  not 
speak  disorderly,  for  piurliainent  had  not  said  any  thing  like 
it  If  th^  should  at  any  time,  be  should  ooncejive  the  cofi^ 
jpact  between  the  Kuig  and  people  totally  brcrf^en,  aQd  tlijs 
ceuoify  reduced  tO:  the  i^ost  downrigbt  desp^tisafi.  that  cou^ 
be.favmgbt  to  practice.  In  such  a  cas^,.  he  would  not  sa|^ 
what  be  would  d%  bu|  be  should  n^  tbiq^  pafljumeuta  pteoe 
.      .  .      .      , .*iA.      ^  


In  wBich  he  should  be 'able  to  server  tBfe  p^b^ij  ^6  bi^j 
he  trusted,  that  they  i/^re  not  born  to  b6  slavd. 

He  alluded,  in  very  fetrong  tetms,'  to  an  honoursftfle'and 
learned  gentlem(ui  ( I^.  -Mansfield)  amongst  others,  who  were 
BOmetimes  standing  forth  as  adirocates  for  the  crown,  and 
aometimes  for  ^e  rights  of  the  pedple.  He  exckmied,  in  the 
genuine  warmth  of  patriotisih,  against  the  pretai'ce  <bi*  par- 
liament were  bound  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  expenditure  of  the  King's  civil  list,  which  he 
called  a  new  and  damnabie^doctrine,  and  in&mous  to  a  degree ; 
he  meant  as  far  as  it  ai^ed,  and  not  personally,  to  the  right 
lionourablc  gentleman  who  had  that  day  ventured  to  advance 
|t  He  plainly  saw  it  was  the  intention  of  ministry  to  ttM 
the  petitions  with  contempt,  and  to  irritate  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  acts  of  violence;  but  he  trusted  they  would  avoid  them, 
Ibr  he  hoped  there  were  sure  and  certain  constitutional  means 
by  which  they  could  relieve  thfemselves,  and  punish  the  au- 
thors of  their  calamities.  ^ 

Gould  he  possibly  be  brought  to  think,  that  tKe  Revolution 
had  established  so  vile  a  maxim,  as  that  the  King's  civil  list 
WM  to  be  used  independent  of  parliament,  or  that  parliament 
'wef^  to  be  precluded  from  controuling  the  power  of  the  crown 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  he  should  think  that  he,  and  all '-the 
people  of  England,  were  bound  to  curse  and  execrate  the  Re- 
volution. But  did  bethink  so  absurdly  of  the  Revolution? 
Could  any  one  think  so  absurdly  of  it?  How  shamefully  was 
the  Revolution  libelled  and  traduced!  He  had  sometimes 
heard,  that  a  rebellion  tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  go- 
▼emihent.  He  was  now  convinced,  it  was  a  very  possible 
«ase ;  for  if  the  maJtim,  that  the  House  really  had  no  power 
bver  the  civil  list,  should  be  established,  a  rebellion,  and  no- 
thing but  a  rebellion,  could  possibly  save  the  constitution,  ai^ 
^restore  it  to  that  state,  from  which  the  establishment  of  so  vile 
a  doctrine  would  inevitably  reduce  it  But  why  would  not 
ministry  stand' rorth,  and  fairly  try  the  question  ?  The  friends 
^f  th^*  constitution  were  ready,  were  waiting  anxiously  to 
•combat  it.  Bilt  the  minister,  though  he  would  persist  in  pre- 
judicing the  House  with  the  principle  of  it,  shrunk  back,  in  a 
dastardly  manner,  and  loathed  the  question  in  a  debateable 
'^ape.'  For  his  part,  he  liked  that  kind  of  conduct  wotse  than 
-the  right  honourable  gentleman's,  for  he  did  not  scnlk  bdimd 
^his  panizans,  but  came  boldlyforth,  in  ah  open,  manly  manner, 
and  he  liked  the  person  that  was  hoiiest  enough  to  cdme  out 
in  the  day-light,  and  attack  him  at  c^ce  unmasked,  *  He  de- 
clared, however,  that  should  the  question  be  ever  put  and 
^mrrjiedfhe  would  idone  contest  it,  and  «eek  some  other  place 
in  which  he  wpuld  endeavour  and  hope  to  serve  his  countrjr. 
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At «  qmrtec  befiirethtee  o'clock  in  ihe  momiog,  th^  drtmn^Cee 
divided^  when  the  offioe'  of  Third  Secretary  of  State  waft  preserved 
by  a  raa|iMrity  ^  seven  oaiy;  the  numbers  being  2or,  in  support  of 
the  clause  of  reform,  to  208,  by  whom  it  was  opposed.  Such^  wa« 
the  issue  of  one  of  the  longest  and  hardest  fought  days,  that  per- 
bapB  cffer  was'  knowft  in  Sie  House  of  Commons^  nor  was  the 
labour  greater  than  ^e  abilit^^  or  the  pftrliamentaty  pl^aiM 
generduiip  displayed  on  both  $ide8»  , 


^  WE0TMBK8TER  PETITION   FOR  AN   ECONOMICAL   RefOOM.  i 

March  13. 

» 

MR.  FOX  presented  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Westminster, 
setting  forth,  **  That  tnis  nation  hath  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  a  most  expensive  and  unfortunate  war ;  £at  many  of  our 
valuable  colonies,  having  actually  declared  themselves  independent 
have  formed  a  strict  confederacy  with  France  and  Spain,  the  dwir 
gerous  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the,  cofiSe* 
quence  of  those  combined  misfortunes  hath  been  a  large  addition 
to  the  national  debt,  a  heavy  accumulation  of  taxes,  a  rapid  de- 
dine  of  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  land  rents  of  the  kingdom : 
alarmed  at  die  diminished  resources  and  growing  burthens  of  this 
country,  and  convinced  that  rigid  frugality  is  now  indispensably 
necessary  .in  every  department  of  the  state,  your  petitioners  ob- 
serve with  grief,  that,  notwithstanding  the  calamitous  and  imp4»^ 
verished  condition  of  the  nation,  much  public  money  has  besB'im^ 
providently  squandered,  and  that  many  individuals  enjoy  sine^tnve 
places,  emcieiit  places  with  exorbitant  emoluments,  and  pennons 
unmerited  by  public  service,  to  a  large  and  still  cncreasing  amoun^t, 
whence  the  crown  has  acquired  a  great  and  unconstitutional  i<i- 
fluence,  which,  if  not  checked,  may  soon  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  diis  country :  your  petitioners,  conceiving  that  the  true  end  of 
every  lefgitamate  f-ov^nment  is  not  the  emolumei^t  of  any  indivi- 
.dual,  but  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  considering  that,  by 
the  constitution  of  this  realm,  the  national  i^nne  is  entrusted  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  custody  of  this  honourable  House,,  be^ 
leave  further  to  represent/  that,  until  effectual  measures  be  taksn 
to  redress  the  oppressive  grievances  herein  stated,  the  grant,  of  anf  ^ 
additional  sum  of  public  money,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  present 
^axes,  win  be  injurious  to  ihe  rights  and  property  of  the  people^ 
and  derogatory  from  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament :  your 
petitioners,  therefore,  appealing  to  the  justice  of  this  honourable 
•  House,  do  most  eamesuy  request,  diat,  before  any  new  burthens 
.  are  laid  upon  this  country,  effectual  measures  may  be  taken,  by 
this  House,  to  enquire  into^  and  correct^  th^  gross  Bbmea  in  Che 
^xp^iditure  of  public  money,  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emola**      1 


mems;  to  reficind  tnd^abdKA  iH  smecmrd {riaA»  sod  uuuMll&i 
{>eii8ioii8 ;  and  to  appropritle  th«  jpr^dttoe  to  Ae  nee — '^'"'^'^  **** 
ttafee,  iasuohflUHUMT  a»totiie  iriidoniof       *' 
meek" 


Mr.  Fdx  nid»  tbat  tbe  petilion  una  Spotn  ^the  ^ 
ctegy,  and  kdudntands  of  tito  citr  of  Wtsitmnatter^ 
taxes.  The  per8<Hi8  who  had  mtMicribed  k,  -had  sei' 
names  to  it  volimtarily)  and  from  a  iidl  amvictioo  of  the  iieeesr 
sity  of  a  general  retorsa  in  the  expencUtore  of  the  patdk 
mon^.  He  had  had  an  opportunity  c^  gp^^  waeumgA  the 
petitioners,  and  thoi^h  the  taaces  were  in  particnUtr  1iiir&e&- 
some  to  the  cities  of  Loinkm  and  Westminster,  yet  he  knew 
tbH;  Atff  woidd  beitf  i&csn  without  immniHiBffy  «(MMtliJfey  tet 
think  the  unomit  of  them  w^xe  properly  applied.  He  trasted 
no  gentkman  would  do&a  Ae  petitioners  &ctionsy  for  the 
House  had  not  thought  them  so.  They  had  already  produced 
some  good  «£fect,  and  he  hlriievted  1^  Hoosr  wdMd  3U0I  dale 
to  r^6t  iJbeir  prigFer«  When  he  used  <he  wovd  *  daae/  he 
did  Mt  mean  to  threaten  the  House;  ite^«fy«aid:they 'wodd 
not  daii%  beeause  he  knew  Aey  saw  that  'mey  m^  not  to 
iifese  Ate  petitioners  satis&ction.  He  said  the  dil^rent  com- 
suttees  had  held  a  ^eral  meeting,  and  had  laid  down  a 
grand  plan  of  association.  The  great  object  of  redress  would 
be  pursued  peaceably,  but  firmly.  The  memb»s  were  deter- 
mined to  act  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  but  with  ft  ^rtfer 
spkit.  He  ridiculed  the  minister^  nfipesnting  a  commisaMm 
c2r  accottnts,.|ttid  proncsmced  it  a  &roe.  Hie  noMo losd'WovU, 
in  a<comms8dion5o  oonstituted,  be  his  einm  jiMi^:  for  h« was 
toiKflnineto  thecfHumissioners,  and  to  pay  them.  ThenoUe 
kMl  <mly  having  tlie  idea  of  pension  or  place,  cooild  not  thiiik 
<tf  filling  up  the  commission  with  a  placeman  or  a  pendoDer, 
though  in  fact  the  persons  to  be  appointed  under  tl^  present 
act^  must  be  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  They  would  be 
placemen  with  large  salaries,  as  soon  as  tiiey  entered  0^ 
their  offices ;  they  would  be  pensioBen  e^er  after,  tiH  they  ivere 
|>rovided  for ;  and  he  knew  of  more  tiian  one  instanee^wfaere, 
jitfter  a  peneicmter  had  been  provided  for,  by  giving  him  a  .places 
JhiB  penrion  was  nevertheless  continued  to  hftn.  M^  ad^rted 
4o  ^e  rum  contract,  and  to  a  speech  of  Lord  North's,  in 
li^ich  he  challenged  the  House  to  call  upon  him,  and  re- 
marked that  tlie  noble  lord  wished  to  be  an  evidence  sis  weQ.ss 
judge  for  himself.  He  had  frequently  beeii  charged  in  the 
'&ce  of  parliament,  with  entering  into  a  fraudulei^coninict 
.with  Mr.  Atkinson;  hut  how  did  the  noble  lord  excwate  lim- 
^iself  ?  He  told  u%  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  M^M* 
i  Wbsi  Bi«ans  4id  the  noble  ford  take  to  brii^  the^  dfi^ider  to 


lyiirt?  %  iywWrtrly  etaftaHog  iarto  anoUicr  commd^  at  u 
a%iMMr  {Niofu  .Hk  fint  contract  wns  the  same.as  that  made 
by  tlie vktualling  office;  his  secoad  was  still  nine-pence  a 
gallon  dearer.  In  the  last  instance,  the  noble  lord  said^  he 
mjatook  bmnsMSy  Ibr  sterling ;  bm  now  at  the  end  of  two  or 
4iam&  ymxBf  iriuit  mep  had  thaaoble  kmi  taken  to  bring  this 
paUia  Aifcaltor  to  public  justioe?  No  one  step  whatew^. 
Ifii  caijr^MMr  wa%  a  ^mearal  evidence  given  fay  himsd^  of 
hia  -mm  iaftigrily  and  iBBaoeeaee.  He  again  stated  to  the 
Hdos^  the  n^pesatiy  ci  pav»^  a  pinper  attention  to  the  peti- 
ticma  of  Ika  people  of  Engtoad;  he  said,  die  otie  he  had  ji»t 
BQfirpnBesBfeed,  wassigned  by^  inwards  of  five  thousand  eleo- 
toiSfr  They  waM  tamperate^  modenite^  and  peaoeiMe;  but 
4fanr  ware  wuibarabhr  firm  m  diel^  resdution  of  ebtttnoig 
nitma»  Hmw  eaOea  fiir  refonaation,  and  a  fuU  nd  sattc&o- 
tovy  fcfimatftKai  they  weie  detenmned  to  have.  The  aoldis 
Jaidin  the  Uoe  ribbon  ta^ht,  dimt^  his  niilnenoe  in  iSiat 
^HmUb,  flatter  himsei^  that  by  lintiwing  out  his  honouraMe 
fti^ld^  biU  (lifer.  Burke's)  this  year,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
d^at  the  great  el^ects  of  the  petitioners,  a  refenn  and  reduo- 
Itoii  ei  the  expenditare  of  the  dvil  Mst,  in  order  to  diminish 
Iha  iaflnenca  c^the  crown ;  bat  he  assured  the  ncble  lord,  diaft 
*hsi  attaiapts  would  be  in  vain :  he  wisht  procrastinate  the  evil 
dfi^ :  he  might  dee  out  his  wretched  administration  Ibr  an- 
•o^^  year ;  but  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  neither  he,  nchr 
any  other minkter  ^o  phouldbe  appointed^  succeed  him, 
eould  stand  long  i^nst  the  voice  0^  the  people.  In  the  end 
Ihey  must  prevail  in  their  just,  legitimale^  and  honest  desires, 
faecaase  no  parliament  dare  r^se  thcaa.  He  repeated,  that ' 
he  did  not  mean  to  menace  parliament;  but  when  he  seid  die^ 
'datra  aet  bat  eomjdv  widi  the  prayer  of  the  petitions,  hewisli- 
ad  to  be  imderslood  as  sa^g,  that  they  diure  not,  because  it 
^Miald  be  nnjast  to  refuse  it. 


Sembwal  or  THft  East  Ivnr^  Co^MPaKY'a  CuAsattu    . 
Abfvi  21. 

LOKD  NORTH  infanned  the  House,  that  the  Ei^t  India  Com* 
pany  not  havinff  made  such  proposals  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter^  as  he  had  deemed  satisfactory^  he  should  accordingly 
move  the  House,  for  &e  Speaker  to  give  them  the  three  years' no- 
tice'orAainedby  act  of  Padiament,  previous  to  the  dissolution  df 
^^'(Mner;  umt  thet^apiial  stodc  w  debt  of  4,200,0001.  irfrisb 


.Z5Z  .  EAST  THviAmmtmmt'B'cmuBmm    [Mihtf M- 

the  public  tmed  to  the  compuy^  AoM  hpiMI^  ^ai^on'^tefjfA 
of  April,  1783,  agreeable  to  the  powi^  OtTed^>tiaiiiM|l«Mitt 

the  said  act.  ,>x.  ..rl* 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  give  a  nega^ve  to  the oDotioBi  t>He  asked 
idiether  the  noble  lord  was  not  cooteot  vkltbMdQgkst  :Aibio* 
rica?  Or  was  he  determined  not  to  quit  the  ut09A»  h^bM 
until  he  had  reduced  the  doniiniims^^becfOWRrio  lb  ocah 
finesof  Great  Britain  ?  What  flood coiud  the  |i08iant  motioB 
be  attended  with,  or  rather^  wEat  evil  might  it  nofc'pvediice.? 
The  motion  was  a  threat,  and  the  idlest  of  aU  poi^BiUe'iDe- 
.naces,  because  it  was  made  at  a  time^  when  tb^  ^^raUekv^knev 
in.hisown  mind,  that  be  neither  intended  ii9r^-waa.ci^Mible  cf 
carrying,  it  into  exfscutioii.  .Why,  thai, .  thrsw.  it  «hI»'-uiiIc8I 
the  noide  lord  wished  to  ruin  the  East  India.  ConQ>aQ]&,|ios- 
«essions  in  India,  and  to  derive  this  coujatry  of  tbe^anipk 
revenue  she  received  through  the  c^Hnmerce  and'Hrade  of  ^ 
company?  It  was  ridiculouSf  it  was  dangsrouf  to  thratfa^ 
when  men  dared  not  perform  what  they  IJireatened.  JM  the 
noble  lord,  let  the  House^  turn  their  eyes  to  theiprobaUb 
consequences  of  that  threat  Good  God !  what  a  sQ^e  of 
anarchy,  confusion,  distress,  and  ruin,  would  it  not  oeos^iw! 
Supposing  even  for  a  moment.that  the  noUe  lord  rediy  i^r 
tended  to  put  his  threat  in  execution,  and  was  o^ble  of 
doing  it,  must  not  the  public  suffer  considerably  ?  How  wm 
the  money  to  be  paid  off?  Did  90t  the  noble  lord  know  li^ 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  at  par,  and  therefore  as  the 
4,2oo»ooo/.  stood  at  the  interest  of  3  per  cent,  and  tbe  .3  per 
cents,  were  at  60,  the  public  must  neeessarily  loee  a  eIeMr.40 
per  G^t.  by  every  lool.  they  paid  off?  But.howwtfttbe 
noble  lord  to  secure  the  revenues  which  the  public  were*tQ  de- 
rive from  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Coii^>anv  ?  tiflt 
was  he  to  get  them  home  ?  Did  not  the  noUe  U^d.knov 
that  the  company  was  the  best  medium  through  which  they 
oould  possibly  pass?  Had  he  a  plan  for  any  new  company, 
and  had  he  a  design  to  estabUA  anew  company  on  the  ruins 
of  the  present  ?  Was  that  the  noble  lord's  cratitude  to  those 
to  whom  the  country  was  so  highlv  obliged,  as  the  present 
East  India  Company?  The  nobte lord  must  know  that  he 
oould  not  by  law  grant  an  exclusive  trade  to  a  new  company; 
and  where  would  his  new  company,  if  any  such  project  he  had 
in  view,  get  their  capital  ?  He  must  know  that  the  comply 
would  laugh  at  his  idle  menace ;  at  least  he  hoped  to  Gid 
'they  would,  and  not  take  it  as  a  serious  matter,  meant  to  pe 
fblliowed  by  the  paying  off  the  4,200,000/.  If  they  dij^  woe 
be  to  the  revenue,  woe  be  to  the  pubUc,  .woe  Be  to  a^..^  ac- 
^c^u^tions  in  India !  Tb?  ^ofapany^  if  tney  -expeotf^t^.^^ 


htiab^  mmfjktPpmtsikaji'M^g  i^  iaiSB,  to  tlterislt,  &i  <lrder  to 
get JitM%^ At  torg&  E'gtofek  b  poe^bte,  that  th6ir  ultimi&te  divi- 
deml'iira^  te:sv^lted.  -  Thus  their  present  industry,  service- 
aUe&  bmS  benefioifll  as  ft  Was  to  themselves  ^id  to  the  public, 
would  be  dmcf^from  its  course,  iarid  be  rfndered  dangerous 
to'tbe  pdbttiii  mthe  extremest  degree. — He  said,  be  had  seen 
m  nanrnpapers,  the  propositions  agreed  on  by  the  general 
come  of  proprietors-  and  rgected  by  the  noble  lord.    They- 
certaii^  weve  ndt  altogether  such  as  he  should  approve,  but 
compMBtively  considered  with  a  dissolution  of  the  company,' 
they  ware,  most  advantageous  and  desirable.     The  one  must* 
lead  to  certain  ruin,  the  other  to  great  wealtli  and  great  reve- 
nue.    He  impttted  the  bad  understanding  between  the  com- 
pany aikl  the- noble  lord,  to  the  noble  lord's  having  attempted 
to  fXMseiff  himself  of  the  patronage  of  the  company,  and  hav-" 
ittg,  by  the  means  of  his  secretaiy,  endeavoured  to  carry' 
every^thing  faisown  way  in  Leadenhall-street,  declaring  that 
he  sapposed  l^ey  would  not,  on  that  account,  treat  with  the 
noble  idrd  at  all. — After  a  variety  of  warm  expressions,  all 
teiidiRg  to  support  the  idea  that  ruin  would  follow  t€^  the  reve- 
BuedBrived  from  the  commerce  of  the  company,  and  th^it  we 
should  tose  all  we  had  acquired  in  India,  if  parliament  broke 
with  -tibem,  and  seriously  gave  them  the  notice  the  noble  lord 
had  mofved,  >  heconcluded,  with  earnestly  exhorting  the  noble 
lord  tor  change  his  intention,  and  not  to  act  hostilely  against 
the  otaipany,  at  least'  for  the  present. 

Mv.  Borke^o  opposed  the  motion  with  great  animation,  audi 
caadaded  witb'movii^  the  previous  question ;  Upon  which,  alter 
a  long  debate,  the  House  divided : 

.       Tellers.  .  Tellers. 

The  original  question  was  then  put  and  carried- 


.  AaMY  EsTiatATES— New  Levies* 

April  5.  ' 

THE  army  estimates  being  laid  before  the  House,  and  a  motion 
made  for  referring  them  to  a  committee,  much  warm  debate 
arose  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  levies,  and  of  the  innovations 
with  tesflect  to  rmik  and  p'romotipii,  which  were  charged  by  tha 
Opposition  to  have  taken  place  in  th^  army. 


a54  A99awtm$flessi^wgwunwmk        U^/tAs. 


md  €ommi$  Wng  svddoilj  oxiiPvitMl  itita  ettem  ofUf^MMl^ 
nd  ridicQied  tte  idea  of  the  anpoiptnenft  of  an  hifiiiMtilt* 
g«itlaMii<Mr«  Fuilarton}  b^i^ e»nmd»  an  Ae  pkaof  iu 
SoDi;  merely  dnrinftjbewar,  and  diat  irikefei  imiM  ciittife^  he 
and  otber  gentlemen  preferjped  to  dia  rank  af  catoMla  H  ancf^ 
voiild  beoMue  private  mm  9ffm.  Ha  aakad  vImiImv  ibe 
tkae  cf  ifw  was  not  tbetwa  mieBoflbMa  of  eauaaiieHte  were 
moet  wanted  l»r  their  C90iintij>  and  mnk  iaitte  army  moat 
eetunaUla?  Vioiat  iUdit  ti^^mtiiaeofpaeoe,  wlk^wae  a 
coloaely  0V  who  wa9  not  ?  Mok  theii»  was  aidy  iim  iftttru^ 
ment  which  porooiufed  officars^  whose  eerviees  mcritad  a  oenh 
&rtable  and  hooouiaUe  proviiion.  The  amqr  was  at  all 
timee  an  obje<;t,  of  which  it  well  beceme  that  Hoaee  tolie  ex* 
tnmely  jeak>u8;  but  most  particalariv  eo^  when  iievragiiiieiKB 
ware  raiainff  in  fucb  abunaaoc^  ana  the  oaamunub  so  axtrv* 
ordinerily  beatowedi  that  it  wamuitad  a  gii${tteian  4)iat  9oamt 
or  later  the  army  was  intended  to  be  employed  agamrt  ^ 
Bberties  of  the  people.  There  had  acarcdy  been  an  aOkt  ao* 
cepted  or  rgected»  within  the  last  eiditeen  monthi,  ^Aidi 
did  not  prove  either  a  acandakHw  paitiwty,  or  a  moat  miwar- 
rantable  refoaaL  het  gentiamen  conaidar  the  handsome  offer 
^  the  Earl  ofDerl^i  to  raise  a  regimmit,  and  die  manner  in 
which  It  had  been  rdfoaed*  Let  ihota  tecoilect  that  die  only 
etgecdon  insinuated,  was  the  earl's  having  desired  perauuieiii 
rank,  but  that  he  had  afterwards  waved  %at  claim.  As  aa 
evasion,  it  had  been  said,  dbere  was  no  lett^  fixHn  the  Earl  of 
Defrby,  apedfyins  that  he  hiad  so  waved  it;  and  thoo^  it 
was  allowed  that  ne  had  made  the  declafation  pabtiely  in  tka 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  pretended  tliat  no  notice  could  be 
taken  by  office  of  what  was  there  said*  This,  however,  woaUl 
strike  every  man  of  candour,  as  a  {Htifol  quibble^  and  worid 
make  the  conduct  of  ministry  appear  rather  worse  than  better. 
Let  the  House  remember  the  answer  given  to  Mmor  Stanley, 
who  died  as  much  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  if  he  Jbad  loct 
his  life  in  action  at  the  head  of  his  r^ment.  Let  them  remeni- 
b^  likewise  the  refusal  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  refusal  given 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville^  brother  to  Lord  Temple,  a^  to 
Mr.  Wyndham,  brother  to  Lord  Enemont,  both  ensigns  in 
the  guards.  What  had  been  the  pfea  in  their  cases?  Hat 
they  were  in  the  army,  and  could  move  but  one  step  at  a 
time;  so  that  the  absurd  system  now  pursued  in  the  mnitsry 
line,  was,  that  thpse  who,  from  having  been  bred  up  in  dM 
army,  and  having  served,  were  best  qualified  Sox  high  coai- 
mazids,  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  them,  while  ttO|icofea* 
sional  meni  ^ten  employed  as  imder  aacretariea  of  ital^  iKid 
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He  4ecifit«d  b*  olijacted  to  varioas  patts  of  t^  esdfAaleg.' 

If  the  men  who  had  bieea  raised  on  ose  oondftton  to  sarve  hr 

the  troiqp  of  horse  (Cdbnel  Holroyd's),  and  who  were  after* 

wards  put  upon  a  difl^rent  fi>otmgy  and  re-attested,  as  he  un-^ 

derstood,  for  &at  purpose^  had  not  had  a  free  akemative  of 

either  heiAf  re^altested  or.  dischaqtedy  as  thejr  dioi^ht  pro* 

per^i  they  had  opt  been  fiurly  treated.    He  then  entered  mta 

an  m^ument  oa  the  respectabOtt  j  and  antiquity  of  the  &milj^ 

(^  Ijie  £ajrl,of  Derby  and  others,  whose  offers  to  raise  regk*. 

meats,  bad  been  refased»  deducing  froHi  the  premises,  that 

such « men  were  best  attached  to  the  constitution,  and  most 

likely  topfes^rve  the  liberties  of  the  people;  inferring,  that 

he  weft  wwranted  to  suspect  from  ikw  offers  having  been  re* 

jectedy  diat  the  new  regiments  were  designed  to  do  something 

adverse  to  those  liberties.    He  took  occasion  ui  this  part  dt 

his  speech^  to  advert  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  &milieSy- 

and  ridiculed  them.    He  said  further,  that  he  had  no  objeo 

tton  to  the  Scotch ;  that  among  his  friendships,  many  of  them 

were  with  gentlemen  of  that  country  whom  he  esteemed  and 

loved ;  but  still  he  could  not  he^  now  and  then  reflecting  on 

what. had  passed  iii  former  times.    Forget  and  forgive,  was 

an  easy  n^axim  to  speak,  but  a  hard  matter  to  practise.  Wh^t 

he  cpnsidered  what  nad  h^pened  twice  within  a  century;  that 

the  most  dangerous  attacks  on  the  constitution  had  come  from 

the  northern  paxt  of  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  but  be  akrm- 

ed^when  he  saw  the  partiality  daily  shewn  to  Scotcfam^i. 

He  could  not  but  recollect^  that  at  one  time,  in  or<Jer  to  ob^ 

tain  power,  the  Seotqh  had  agreed  to  give  up  what  they  hdd 

moat  deai:,  their  religion,  and  to  swalfow  popery, — such  waa 

their  eagerness  to  establish' an  absolute  'monarch,   and  to 

ex^un^e  their  loi^  of  tyranny.     Reflecting  on  these  matters, 

therefore,  he  owned  he  was  alarmed  at  the  number  of  Scoto)^ 

officersr  who  had  of  late  g<^  into  die  army,  more  especially 

the  number  of  those  who  had  obtained  the  commands  of  new 

raised  raiments.  ^       ^ 

Mr.  Dandas  retorted  on  Mr.  Fox  for  his  reflectioas  on  the 
Scotch.  He  sai4»  he  was  sure  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not 
feel  those  animosities  and  prejudices  against  Scotland,  which  he 
had  thought  proper  to  revive  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  but 
Ihat  he  had  chosen  to  adopt,  the  illib^ality  of  others,  because  it 
served  hirpresent  purpose ;  he  could  net  however  but  imaging  . 
that  At  bcnnoarablegendeiaan  had  mistaken  the  day  and  the  place 
lawhiehhehadbaaBspeildig.  The  homnir Ak  gei^emsa  had^ 
whenhemsyoutigeri  beeamuehwisi^^'tliare  was  a  lime,  aa^ 
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hemigbt  ^eiy  well  retiieinber  it, '.irhiui^ite  imLt:m''ibi^'tAmm' 
bench,  and  maintained^  that  the  voice  of  the  people,  was^to  be. 
co)teel6d  fia  Wh^re  but  in  the'  House  &f  Cotmiuml. ;  JBut  he  dciubt- 
^  nfl!t  a  ti^  Mfould  come,  ere  long,  when  the  h^^noucable  seotle- 
man  would  be  wise  again,  and  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  tnat  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  used  by  Opposition  could  be  produc- 
tive only  of  anarchy,  disgrace,  and  conmsion. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  in  answer  to  the  attack  th^t  had  bpdi  so 
|)ersonalIy  directed  against  him,  by  the  leartied  gendeman 
whb  spoke  last.  He  expected  that  such  an  attack  would  be 
made,  and  that  it  would  come  from  such  a  quarter.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  talked  of  what  he  ^as  totally  ignorant, 
since  the.assertions  to  which  he  alluded  were  made  before  the 
kamed  gentleman  had  a  seat  in  that  House.  The  learned 
gentleman  had  been  misinformed,  and  had  spoken  agmeably 
to  that  misrepresentation.  No  man  who  was  in  the  House  at' 
the  time,  and  who  heard  the  opinion  that  he  gave,  would 
have  dared  to  misrepresent  him  in  such  amanner;  but  speak- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  report  which  he  had  received,  the 
learned  gentleman  had  dared  to  do  it,  and  he  was  excusable, 
because  ne  did  not  know  whether  he  was  right  or  not.  In  the 
second  or  third  speech  which  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life,  and 
at  a  time  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  perhaps 
expressions  might  drop  from  him  which  were  loose  and  unde- 
fined; but  it  would  be  very  unusual  indeed  to  examine  such 
expressions  with  rigour.  He,  however,  wished  that  every 
assertion  which  he  had  made  should  be  i&irly  tried  j  aH  that 
he  wished  for  was  that  his  words  should  be  fiiirly  represented, 
and  that  men  who  were  not  in  pariiament  at  the  time  should 
not  take  the  report  of  newspapers,  nor  x)f  informers,  as  Evi- 
dence against  him.  He  appealed  to  tbe^  recollection  of  every 
man  in  the  House  who  was  present  at  the  time,  whether  he 
did  not,  in  the  opinion  which  he  gave  in  the  afifairs  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  build  all  his  argument  in  the  power  of  the 
people.  Every  topic  which  he  urged  was  founded  on  this  po- 
pular and  proper  doctrine,  and  was  intended  to  maintain  the 
power  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  Uiat  of  the  crown  and  the 
House  of  liords.  0;i  this  grpilnd  he  had  changed  no  opi- 
nidn;  but  he  said  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  to  be  col* 
lected  in  that  House;  and  in  the  newspapers  it  was  added,  that 
he  had  said  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  collect* 
ed  in  petitions.  Such  an  expression  <;ould  not  iall  from  him ; 
it  would  have  been  as  inapplicable  as  uiqust.  Thete  wexe 
BOt  any  petitimis  then  before  the  House.  There  was  no  topic 
rdiatiiiff  to  such  a  sulgect ;  but  that  the  vmce  of  the  people 
was  to  pe  colkded  m  thai  Hw9e  he  had  said^  and  lie  still 
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said  so.  It  was  to  be  collected  in  that  House,  until  they  acted 
in  opposition  to  the  voice  ctf  the  people  in  the  original  capa- 
city. In  all  ordinary  cases  it  was  the  most  practicable  and 
expeditious  means  of  dedarinff  the  sense  of  the  people;  but 
when  the  representadve  body  did  not  sj^eak  the  sosise  of  the 
constituent,  the  voice  of  the  latter  was  constitutional  and  con- 
clusive. This  had  been  his  opinion,  and  it  would  still  be  so. 
He  said  there  was  no  man  who  had  been  more  systematic  in 
his  opinions  and  in  hiii  conduct,  than  himself.  The  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say  so. 
It  was  his  fault,  and  his  misfortune  to  be  too  stubborn  in  bia 
temper,  too  much  indisposed  to  the  courting  of  popularity^ 
and  too  much  matched  and  wedded  to  his  opinions  whei^ 
formed.  He  would  be  bold  to  say  that  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon  would  not  assert  that  he  had  ever  heard  his  pubi- 
lic  doctrines ,  at  variance  with  his  private,  though  he  knew 
well  that  he  had  often  been  surprised  at  opinions  which  the 
noble  lord  had  given  in  public  after  hearing  his  private  senti- 
ments. The  honourable  gentleman  remarked  with  infinite 
humour  on  what  the  learned  gentleman  had  said  respecting 
himsd^  and  his  countrymen  in  general 

The  question  for  going  into  the  Committee  was  carried,  and 
the  Speaker  left  the  chair.  Oa  the  r^splutiom  for  defraying  tibe 
expencea  of  Mr.  Fullertoa's  corps, 

Mr.  Fox  tdok  oecasion  to  say,  that  of  aU  men  breathings 
no  one  entertained  fewer  prejudices  than  fairoselE  He  detested 
them.  He  had  many  valuaUe  fijenda  in  Sqodand,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  say  that  many  noble  persons  in  that 
country  went  hand  in  hand  with  England  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  wished,  for  his  part*  to  unite  every  part  of  tbq 
empire,  and  to  lose,  if  possible,  the  very  names  of  distiiictioa# 
It  had  been  the  system  of  this  unfortunate  reign  to  ly^fuytrin 
itself  by  division  and  discord.  Divide  et  imptra  had  been  its 
favourite  pl^n.  It  h^  accomplished  thfi  dimde^  but  the 
impera  l|e  hoped  would  pever  follow^  Ireland  had  beett 
divided  from  Ei^land?  Bi^ftud  from  jScodand^  and  America 
from  Gre»t  Britain.  This  fsysteod  of  division  and  discord  had 
^t  brother  against  brplher»  man  against  iiian>  and  oannexiMi 
against  co^nexioi^^  'He  wished  to  see  dliitt  «ycBtem  anpecseded 
by  one  of  fumUy  coiKsord^  which  had  aa  eye  to  every  part  of 
the  empjiir^  and  prof^ribed  notliing  but  ioability  and  demerit; 


vox*,  li 
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•  Miu  DuNNiKo's  Motion  against  dissolving  the  Pak- 

LIAMENT,  OR  PROROGUING  THE  SESSION,  UNTIL  MeASURIS 

have  been  taken  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  and  correct  P^jblic  Abuses. 

^  April  24. 

MR.  DUNNING  moved,  «  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  praying,  that  he  will  be  graciouslj 
pleased  not  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  or  prorogue  the  present 
'session,  until  proper  measures  have  been  taken  to  diminish  the 
influence,  and  correct  the  other  abuses,  complained  of  by  the 
fietitions  of  the  people/'  He  sarcastically  alluded  to  the  unusual 
'fulness  of  the  House,  hopinc  the  new  comers  would  show  their 
zeal  for  their  country,  their  regard  for  the  people,  and  their 
f^horrence  of  undue  influence,  by  supporting  the  motion,  and 
that  the  233  of  the  6th  of  April  would  receive  an  augmentation  of 
twenty  or  thirty.  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  who  seconded  the  moti(Hiy 
read  the  resolutions  of  the  Cambridge  county  meeting,  approvmg 
the  late  proceedings,  and  conjured  the  House  not  to  repress  the 
budding  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  inspire  popular  rage ;  when 
the  peoj^le  were  once  inflamed,  who  could  stop  them,  or  saj^ 
**  thus  lar  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  ?"  Mr.  Adam  was  the 
most  conspicupus  opponent  of  die  motion,  and  made  a  meech  of 
extraordinary  ability,  for  the  purpose  ^f  showing  tlie  improper 
foundation  of  the  petitions,  and  the  error  of  those  who  had  devised 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  He  painted,  in  animated  terms,  the 
dangers  of  beginning  a  reformation  by  means  of  the  people,  and 
cited  the  memorable  days  of  Charles  I.  to  prove,  that  although 
human  intellect  and  virtue  were  then  at  their  greatest  hei^t; 
though  the  patriots  who  began  an  opposition  to  the  pourt  were 
justified  by  Uie  most  imperious  motives,  yet  they  were  compelled 
by  increasmg  licentiousness  to  withdraw  from  active  interference, 
and  doomed  to  view  the  Overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  most  oppressive  and  arbitrary  despotism  that 
hid  ever  cursed  a  nation. 
'  *•  '  .         ■ 

^Mr*  Fox  rose  immediately  after  Mr.  Adam,  and  introduced 
vhai  he  had  to  say,  with  a  most  eloquent  exordium.  It  had 
be6n  his  fate,  he  observed,  in  common  with  others,  since  he 
had  sat  in  parliament,  to  witness  the  most  important  debates 
that  had  occurred  within  the  present  century, — ^the  debates  on 
the  American  war,  the  debates  on  the  war  with  Fnmee^  the 
debates  on  the  war  with  l^ain.  That  great  and  serious  as 
those  topdcd  were,  he  bad^fdt  his  mind  at  ease,  and  playfot 
as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  his  feelings  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  that  now  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  describe  the  awe 
and  honror  with  which  he  was  impressed*  That  the  subject 
was  of  the  iitmost  importance,  ^d  ii^volved  in  it  the  &te  af 
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the  einpire.  The  honourable  gentleman  who  spdce  last  hacl 
described  the  *  troubles  of  the  last  century  with  so  much 
ability^  so  much  warmth^  and  so  much  force  of  expressiofi^ 
that  until  the  condusion.  of  his  speech  he  could  not  be  .per« 
suaded  but  the  honourable  gentleman  had  intended  to  vote 
for  the  question,  and  not  against  it^  The  honourable  gentle- 
man had  asked  to  have  it  ascertained  what  desree  of  influence 
the  petitions  of  the  people  ought  to  have  in  that  House ;  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  surely  forgot,  that  the  question  he 
asked  had  sSready  been  determinedt  To  remind  the  honour^ 
able  gentleman  that  it  had,  he  b^^ged  the  three  resolaticms  of 
the  6th  of  April  itnight  be  read»  They  were  read  accordingly, 
by  the  cl«rfc  at  the  table.*  ^ 

He  said,  that  if  it  were  clear  what  the  propositions  were* 
which  would  be  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  praj'ers  of  th6 
people,  he  for  one  should  object  to  the. present  motion  as 
unnecessary;  that  his  learned  friend  could  only^ propose,  it 
remained  for  the  House  to  adopt  or. to  reject,  and  that  it 
would  unavoidably  be.  ar  work  of  some  timei  He  r^oiced  that 
tlie  Opposition  had  once  been  impopular,  because  he  said 
they  had  borne  all  the  obloquy,  all  the  odium,  all  the*  cen*« 
sure  with '  patience,  and  had  lived  to  see  every  one  of  their 
doctrines  agreed  to,  and  adopted  by  those  who  had  oppcMsed 
them  when  first  proposed,  and  had  helped  to  load  them 
with  obloquy,  with  odium,  and  with  censure*  Viewix^the 
matter  therefore  as  a  party  man,  it  must  be  matter  qf  triumph^ 
matter  of  satis&ction;  but  viewing  it  in  the  lig^t  in  which  he 
i^ly  did  view  it,  namely,  as  an  Engliidmiaii  and  a  miember 
of  parliament,  it  was  jbatter  of.  lamentation,  matter  of  mdbxH 
choly  and  heart-breaking  compunction,  because  what  consti-^ 
^tilted  the  glory  and  the  trimnph  of  Opposition,  ^isras  the  ruin 
and  the  dimrace  of  liis  country. 

Having  thus  described  the  general  importance  of  thetimea^ 
and  enumerated  the  various  great  topics  that  had  come  under 
discussion   since  he  sat  in  tl^e  HoiEse,  he  ini^sted,  in  most 


*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  said  resolutionfl  :-t- 

**  I.  Thfi  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committer,  that  it  is  necessary  tq 
declare  that  the  influence  of  the.  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.' 

**  2.  That  it  i$  competent  to  this  House,  to  examine  into,  and  to  cbrr«ct 
abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  revenues,  as  trell  as  in  ev^  other 
branch  bf  the'  pi^bli<;  revenue,  whenever  it  shall  appear  expedient  to  the 
wisdom  o{  this  House  so  to  do« 

,  **  3.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  proyide,  as  fitr  as  may  be,  an 
immediate  and  effedtuid  redress  oif^e  abuses  eoa^lained'bf  ia  the  petttions 
presented  to  this  House,  from  the.differont  covnties^  cities^  and  towns )»€ 
this  ki^4^m»'*  ;•         . 
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expresuve  terms,  on  die  aaperior  in^rtance  of  the  motion 
then  before  the  committee,  to  every  other  subject  that  had 
been  diicosse^  in  the  present  parliament  He  said  he  was 
fair  toown,  and  he  believed  his  hcmourable  and  learned  friend 
who  made  the  motion  would  agree  with  him,  that  whi^  the 
honourahle  gendenum  who  spoke  last  had  said  respecting  diis 
roodon  being  new^  was  per&cdy  fomided;  he  bdieved  there 
was  no  preoedentifor  it,  and  diat  the  act  of  1641  did  not  apply 
to  it  But  (said  he)  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  are 
new,  the  situation  of  diis  countiy  is  without  precedent  The 
miserable  state  to  which  we  have  been  brought  by  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  of  those  who  govern  the  country,  the  increased 
influence  c^  tne  crown,  the  grievances  of  die  people  daily 
increasing,  call  for  new  and  unprecedented  means  of  redress. 
The  bonourabie  gentleman  had  desired  his  learned  friend  to 
come  forward  wim  his  system,  and  to  unfold  the  ext^it  to 
which  he  meant  to  go  in  reformation  and  change.  Had  not 
the  House  declarea  the  necessary  alteration. a&ead^?  Did 
not  the  resolution  come  to  by  233  gendemeh,  prove  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  this  House,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ?  Had 
not  the  same  m^ority  declared,  that  early  means  must  be 
taken,  to  redress  diose  grievances?  That  mose  means  must 
be  adequate  to  the  end  no  one  can  doubt;  it  is.not  diercfin^ 
an  uhknown  system,  but  a  system  founded  on  the  determixia-* 
tion  of  the  committee^  and  adopted  by  the  House.  If  the 
House  mean  to  keep  their  woid  with  the  people^  to  whom 
th^  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  destroy^  that  baneful 
influence  which,  uiidemdnes  the  liberties  of  die  country,  the 
House  imist  proceed  liirdier.  Unless  th^  agree  to  the  pre* 
sent  motion,  they  betray  die  people,  by  leaving  it  in  the 
power  .of  the  minister,  (who  shews  himself  an  &iemj  to  die 
people,  by. his  conduct  here,  and  by  his  directions  to  odiers 
in  another  place,  to  put  a  stop  to  one  of  the  means  of  re- 
dressing the  abuses  complained  o^  by.dirowing  out  the  Owt* 
tractor?  Bill)  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  paniament  before 
the  means  of  redress  are  applied.  If  the  motion  should  pass, 
though  it  did  not  bind  the  crown,  there  still  remained  in  the 
executive  power  the  ability  to  diss^ve  the  parliam^t^  or  pro- 
rogixe  the  present  session:  yet,  he  believed  no  minister  would 
bei  so  rash  or  so  wicked,'  as  to  advise  his  majesty  to  dissc^e 
die  parliament,  when  that  House  had  addressed  him  not  to 
do  it  He  trusted  there  was  yet  enough  of  wd^ht  knd  of 
power  in  that  Hquse,  to  nuJ^  good  its  own  resolutions,  and 
to  cany  them  into  effect ,  that  the  reject  m  which  tber  ^se- 
cutive  power  held  its  adxice^  was  too  great  to  admit  of  a 
conduct  contrary  to  its  wis^e^  prc^erly  and  humbly  expNasedl 
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He  thm  alluded/  in  the  most  glowing  eKptessioiis  of  ^he^ 
toric,  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  said,  that  upon  the 
fate'  of  the  present  question  dq>ended,  whether  this  constitOr 
tion,  which  had  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  world,  whieh 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  described  with 
such  ability  and  eloquence,  was  to  remain  the  boast  of  man- 
kind; or  whether  Englishmen  were  again  to  fi^ht  for  their 
liberties,  were  again  to  take  the  field  in  opposition  to  arbi* 
trary  power ;  and  whether  the  days  of  anarchy  and  despoti^to, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  gone  over,  were  to  recur, 
and,  after  a  scene  as  mortifying  as  Siat  stru^le  hhd  taken 
place,  a  restoration  was  to  follow  upon  those  abject  terms  of 
servility  and  meanness  which  was  perhaps  more  disgraceful 
to  this  country,  than  the  scaie  that  preceded  it,  on  bringing 
back  Charles  IL  without  terms  or  stipulation. 

In  short,  he  said,  the  question  now  was,  whether  the  British 
constitution,  *^  that  beautiful  fabric,  rwsed  by  the  steadiness 
of  our  ancestors,  and  cemented  by  the  best  blood  cf  the 
country!'' — these  were  the  old,  the  trite^  but  neveithdes^^ 
they  were  the  best  words  he  could  use  on  the  occasidn,  Aey 
.ejq>ressed  most  perfectly  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  constitur 
tion ;  he  could  invent  none  so  good,  he  would  therefore  adopt 
them,  as  meeting  the  feelings  of  every  Englishman -^whether 
that  beautiful  fwric,  raised  by  the  steadiness  of  our  aiicestor% 
and  cemented  by  the  best  blood  of  our  country,-  was  to  be 
maintained  in  that  freedom,  in  that  purity,  in  that  perfection, 
in  which  those  ancestors  had  delivered  it  to  us,  and  for  which, 
that  blood  had  be^i  spilt;  or  whether  we  Were  to  submit  to 
that  system  of  despotism,  which  had  so  many  advc)tates  in 
this  country,  which  wad  evidently  meant  to  be  promoted,  to 
be  established,  and  to  be  fixed.  He  declared,  that  during  the 
course  of  what  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  bad 
said,  when  he  employed  his  oratorical  talents  in  so  wdl  de-  , 
scribing  the  miseries  of  the  last  century^  and  the  unhf^y  times 
of  Charles  the  ist,  a  prince  whom  his  sdbgects  could  not  trust, 
in  whom  his  best  friends  and  most  fiutfafu}  ministers  ccmld 
place  no  confidence;  whose  character  for  insinceriQr  and  ob^ 
atinacy  was  his  own  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  his  country;  whose 
deceitiul  conduct  betrayed  him  into  every  cfrror;  whose  fiital 
and  unconquerable  obstinacy  never  allowed  him  to  recedes 
.wlio  pursued  unrelentingly  the  siune  fatal  system— *  while  th^ 
honourable  gentlemaii,  he  said,  was  describing  that  history,  he 
coi^ld  not  h^  thinkings  till  the  very  last  part  of  Us  speech)^ 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  moint  t6  vote  for  the  moti<m« 

purely  the  honourable  gentleman  knew  that  if  that  uafoiv 
tunate,  nustguaded  j]uiiiiiri£,  (in  whose  character  a  mi:s£tuf e  of 
obstinacy  mi  in&incerity  was  the  leading  featore,)  had  wisdiy 
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•yielded  to  the  just  grievances  of  the  people^  had  given  irsj  to 
the  just  prayers  of  the  petitions,  and  redressed  those  abuses  in 

~  the  early  part  of  his  feirni,  all  that  fatal  anarchy,  all  that  hor- 
rid despotism,  all  tha!  oreadftil  scene  that  ensued,  wonld  have 
been  avoided;  and  the  unfortunate  end,  to  which  that  prinee 

^  brought  himself,  by  his  obstinate  resistance  to  the  complaints 
of  his  people,  and  his  stubborn  refusal  to 'redress  the  grievances 
that  he  had  caused,  by  his  unwisely  persisting  in  illegal  levies 
pf  money,  and  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  would  have  been  prevented.  He  expected  therefore^ 
that  an  honourable  gentleman  who  had  described  so  patheti- 
cally, with  1^  much  feeling  and  fierce  of  expression,  those 
disasters,  would  have  concluded  with  him  in  agreeing  to  the 
motion,  as  a  means  of  averting  those  evils  of  which  he  seenttd 
so  apprehensive.  He  said  the  h<Hiourable  gentleman  had 
made  an  observation  relative  to  the  tendency  of  the  motkni, 
which  he  did  expect  would  be  made,  namely,  that  it  supposed 
a  necessity  upon  the  part  of  parliament,  implicitly  to  comply 
with  what  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  Endand  required,  and 
that  that  House,  or  another  House  of  Parliament,  by  refbaii^ 
the  bills  proposed  for  the  redress  of  those  abuses,  would  pre- 
vent any  advantage  from  the  motion  being  carried.  He  here 
stated,  that  th^  motion  was  to  address  the  king,  not  to  pro- 
•3>6gue  the  session,  or  dissolve  the  parliament,  till  sMie  mea- 
anres  were  taken  to  redress  the  abuses  compldned  of  in  the 
petiticms  of  the  people.  He  then  asked,  whether  the  tsidng 
of  some  measures  required  that  parliament  should  do  any 
thing  that  was  improper  for  parliament  to  do?  Must  not 
something  be  done?  must  not  some  measure  be  taken  to  com- 
ply with  those  petitions?  And  was  it  not  necessary,  if  they 
meant  to  grant  the  people  their  just  requests,  to  keep  parlia- 
ment ^tting  till  such  time  as  that  was  done?  But  it  was  said) 
thtit  bills. might  be  reftised,  if  i>ot  here,  in  another  Houses 
Was  it  not  nevertheless  possiUe  to  effect  the  redress  of  some 
abuses,  by  means  independent  of  a  bill?  For  instance^  was  it 
incompetent  to  that  House  to  address  his  majesty  to  instruct 
hid  ministers  not  to  give  a  contract  to  a  member  of  parliameut? 
and  would  It  not  be  a  matter  that  the  executive  power  would 
hardly  choose  to  deny  upon  an  address  of  that  House?  But 
fiiq)po9e  it  to  be  done  by  biU,-^an  honourable  friend  of  biv 
brought  in  a  bill  to  redress  the  grievance  complained  of,  by 
revenue  officers  voting  for  members  of  parliament ;  that  hifi 
had  been  rejected  by  the  House.  Another  honourable  gen- 
tteman  bad  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  exdusicm  of  placemen; 
'^at  bill  might  possibly  be  rejected;  other  mntlemeD^  who 
tdshed  well  to  the  reduction  of  influence^  mi^t  9Jbo  bring  in 
^er  biUs  to  the  saioe  end;  and  it  w^  hardly  la  be  avpj^oscd 
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Aat  tlie  mSnisfers,  with  a  bought  nmjority,  ^ould  reject  them 
ailt  Ae  grievances  of  the  people  woiild  be  heiurd,  ought  to  be 
heard,  nay  must  be.heard.  i 

-He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  though  he  did  upon  some  acr 
counts  regret  the  recess,  which  the  misfortune  of  the  leaker's 
ill  health  had  occasioned,  yet  there  was  one  thing  that  made 
him  happy  that  it  had  taken  place ;  it  had  ^ven  him  an  oppor- 
tnnity  rf  reviewing  calmly  arid  deliberatdy  the  present  situa- 
tion of  die  country;  it  had  given  him  time  to  considef^ 
whether  those  steps,  that  were*  meant  to  be  taken,  were  wise 
and  proper,  and  whether  this  was  the  time  to  propose  them ; 
it-gave  lum  an  opportunity  to  prepare  his  opinion  upon,  a  sub? 
ject  of  such  magnitade  and  importance;  he  had  therefor^ 
eftred  himself  earlv  to  the  Spedcer's  eye,  for  the  purpose  rf 
'ddivering  that  opinion  without  any  allusion  to  any  thing  that 
had  been  said,  but  had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  be  seen  by  him* 
He  said,  his  wish  had  been  to  avoid  the  heat  and  personality 
whidi  replying  to  the  armimerits  of  others  was  very  apt  to  be? 
taray  him  ihto.  If  he  did  not,  thereforei  allude  any  more  t^ 
the  ailments  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last^ 
he  trusted  that  the  honourable  gentleman  would  not  impute 
it  to  disrespect  for  him  or  his  abilities :  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
man,  he  respected  his  talents,  but  he  wished  to  keep  sti*ictly 
to  opinions  which  he. had  deliberately  considered.  He  begged 
leave  however  to  allude  to  one  thing  that  had  fallai  from  the 
honouiable  gentleman,  before  he  had  done  with  his  reply» 
Ihe  honourable  gentleman  bad  talked  of  tests  to  members  of 
parliament  being  unconstitutional.  He  begged  leave  to  say^ 
that  though  they  had  been  talked  o^  they  had  not  been  ad(^tr 
ed  but  in  three  places,  Yorkshire,  Middlesex,  and  the  city  of 
Westainster.  [Here  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  said,  and  Surry,] 
Wdl,  then,  four  places  have  agreed  to  tests.  But,  condnoed 
he,  sc^pose  them  g^ierail,  is  it  remarkable  that  those  who  are 
going  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  should  be  desirous 
of  knowii^  the  sentiments  of  the  person  they  are  to  elect,  upo^ 
sny  particular  and  important  subject  that  is.  to  come  under 
parliamentary  discussion?  Take  the  American  war  for  iuf 
Ha^be;  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illustration  as  well  as  any 
other  subject;  suppose  then,  a  person  is  to  give  his  vote 
for  a  member  of  parliament  at  a  general*  election,  and  that  tfaf 
gteat  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion  is,  whether  we  should 
go  to  war  with  America?  Woiild  it  be  unreasonable  for  the 
Sector  to  endeavour  to  discover,  whether  the  person  he  was 
to  Tote  for,  was  for  or  against  the  American  war?  A  tes^  then^ 
is  only  a  m^ns  to  come  at  the  opinion  of  those  we  are  to 
Aooee  for  members  of  parliament  ^ 

He  then  went  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  as  he  bad 
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Mlirid«r«d'  It'  indiependetit  of  reply,  in  whidi  he  threw'  but  a 
l^eat  variety  cf  matter,  both  relative  to  the  proparfety  ^  the 
motion,  and  the  intention  of  ministers  to  irtistnite  tiieredrtts 
t)f'grie^nce8,  and  establish  arbiti'ary  power;  dud  adited  many 
t^bservatiotis  on  the  means  they  had  taken  to  vilify  Oppoehiofl; 
together  with  maiiy  argmnents  to  induce  the  233  to  vote  with 
him. 

^  The  ^ministry  themselves,  and  tibeir  prostate  fofidwtfrs,  he 
^d,  had  tspared  no  pains,  had  scrupled  at  no  means  to  tt$r 
tfttce,  calumniate,  and  lower  the  diaracter  of  those  who  op> 
po^  them*  They  had  aimed  their  poisoned  arrofws  at  thm 
equally  as  public  men  and  private  individuals.  They  bad 
itd^ed  into  every  part  of  their  lives  to  find  some  personal 
weakness,  in  order  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  tfahifiiiiy. 
The  follies  of  youth|  and  the  foibles  of  age,  had  been  hald  oat 
iof  the  public  as  the  most  enormous  crimes*  Some  had-bemi 
ftbused  for  being  too  rich,  others  for  beiriff  too  poorv  £v«i 
ikt  indiscretions  of  some  Iiad  been  brou^t  fonmrd  against 
an  88  serious  accusations.  Nor  had  this  task  been^imdivtakai 
bv  the  lowest  of  the  tribe  of  abusers ;  gmve  and  distiiiguidhed 
ehliriBCters,  men  elevated  in  rank,  and  exalted  ki  station ;  men 
in  high  office  had  harangued  a  great  assembly,  one  of  the 
l^riiest  assemblies  in  the  kingdom,  on  those  indiseretioas. 
iThe  Earl  of  EBHsborough  had  done  this.  The  Earl  of  Hilb- 
borough,  who  had  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  most  important  occasion,  and  who,  when 
perhaps  the  House  of  Commons  most  deserved  the  applause 
and  gratitude  of  the  pe<^le  at  large,  had  deemed  that  conduct 
tiie  pnrenzy  of  virtue,  and  virtue  run  mad,  had  contracted  a 
public  mischief  with  a  private  vice,  and  had  set  up  the  gaming 
of  individuals  with  the|r  own  fortune,  against  the  gammg  of 
public  men  with  the  public  purse.  He  was  as  reray  as  any 
man  to  own  that  gaming  was  a  vice,  but  isurely  he  had  a  right 
to  say,  it  was  ft  vice  countenanced  by  the  fkshion  of  the  times, 
a  vice  mto  whidi  some  of  the  greatest  character  had  givoii 
m  the  eariy  part  of  their  lives,  and  a  vice  which  x»rriedwidi 
it  its  own  punishment,  and  entailed  a  curse  upon  those  who 
were  addicted  to  it  As  public  m^,  he  fiaid,  Oppodtitm  ted 
tiedi  deemed  afitction,  ai»d  bad  been  descril]^asaA«tioBof 
the  most  obnoxious  kind ;  a  ftii^on  wlio  were  3A(^aiie6'td  (he 
^effiere  of  their  country.  At  oiie  time  they  were  called  Ame- 
titans^  at  anotfier  time  FVenchmen,  at 'anotWthne  Spaniards, 
»id  how  tibe  phrase  was,  that  they  were  Dut<^m€»i.'  In  dMxt, 
Ibe^  were  at  a&  times  any  thing  but  Englishmen  f 

Having  delivered  the  above  hi  die  most  ^animated  «Cile  ef 
ffnitorvy  he  declared,  that  he  had  been  eleven  yearft  it^mmber 
tE>rpanhmiettt»«iidhehadlivedtOfieeftU  those  prtM^piifrlfcat 
13  • 


i»sMd  bamtMglit  bjrHie  Biepirho undertook  to  ioBtntetliiiii 
lift  his  esrW  'ybuthy  when  he  was  yet  to  learn  the  duties  of  a 
mchnber  of  pariiament,  overturned  and  contradicted.  When 
he  come,  into  that  Hoase,  the  noble  lord  in  the  bhie  riljiBcm 
taiight'hiia  to  consider  tiie  privili^es  of  the  House  of  Comi* 
mons  as  the  first  and  most  necessary  part  of  the  oonstitiitictu 
'^The  noble  Icrd  had  told  him  tiiat  the  House  was  the  palladium 
of  British  liberty^  *<  theve  it  was  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  wore  to  be  eupported^  and  the  priviliges  of  the  Houst 
of  Gommons  were  to  be  maintained,  and  to  be  kept  up,  be< 
cause  it-  wimi  in  that  H<ni8e  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England  were  to  bs  *preservod  V^  Good  God,  how  had  the 
liMe  I6if4>  kept  to  that  principle !  How  basely  had  he  de* 
seited  that  ground,  and  lefi:  the  privileges  of  the  House  to  bia 
trampled  upon  I  How  was  the  doctrine  changed  with  re* 
spect  to  theodier  House  of  Parliament !  It  was  not  many 
years  since  Uiat  Honse  had  solemnly  voted  it  improper  £ar 
them  to  take  into  oonsideration.  any  thing  relative  to  tibe  rislit 
of  theseat  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons*  I&m 
had  diey  dianged  their  conduct  and  opnion  by  the  rejectiaiQ 
of  a  bill  that  related  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Corn* 
mons  alone !  And  if  he  was  to  judge  firom  tiie  protest  of  the 
Lord%  cm  the  rejection  of  the  Contractors'  bill,  and  he  con« 
eeived  he  was  intitled  to  judge,  from  that  protest,  the  Lords 
had  rejected  the  bill  upon  reasons  the  mo^t  futile,  the  most 
iUkfiloiided,  that  ooukl  well  be  in^agined :  but  did  not  ewrjr 
.pttrt<yf  that  business  shew  that  ministmal  influence  had.  m^ 
terfered,  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  xgected 
that  bill  contrary  to  the  saise  of  the  majority  of  hereditary 
and  independent  peers,  and  that  the  rejection  had  been  car<* 
ried  by  the  Scotch  lords  and  the  bench  of  bishops?  .  Gentle^ 
m^i  argued  about  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  they  ha4 
a  right,  but  would  it  be  permitted,  would  it  be  allowed  by.  that 
Houses  would  the  other  House  dare  to  counteract  *  tfoB 
wishes  of  the  people  in  matters  in  which  they  themselves  had 
noobncern?  ^'" 

He  said  the  vote  of  the  6th  of  April,  that  glorious  vott 
whk^  establidted  a  foundation  for  the  liberty  of  this  couQlaj^ 
oo«Id  ^ot  be-  carried  into  execution  without  agreeing  .to  tw 
present  motion*  He  therefore  argued,  that  the  233  gentle 
men  who  had  voted  that  the  influence  of  the  erown  had  in^ 
cresised,  and  ought  to  be  diminidied,  must  adopt  the  prestnt 
nation  as  the  only  means  of  carrying  any  thing  into  execiitioii: 
<For  what  was  the  situation  of  tbose  gentlemen  aad  of  that 
Honse  ? — They  had  pledged  themselves  in,  the  most  4okaiut 
msoner  to  redress  the  fivievan^eii  4X)mplaiiied  43^  in  xhe  pM^ 
tiow  of  the  people  of  £ngland,    Llkethe  ease  eC.a^  imXaru 
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dbi«l:vitf>  enters  into  abcmd.to  pay  a maa  ci^aamajt  ot.isjtcfm 
•  pauiltj,  dKyhad.  solemnly  enterod  Jato  a  bond  mth.  the 
people  c£  En^^d,  to  reduoe  the  uodue  iiiflaeaoe<af  the 
ceQwn,  laid  to  destroy  thatezMmaous  ovetfpxjimi.  eonrnption, 
end  die  penalty,  in  case  of  nons^eFfermanoe^  was  a  forfeiliire 
cf  tlfeeajifectionsaftliepeoideof  £n^^       That  most  dieadr 
&1  cadamity)  that  most  mdandidy  dreiungtaiioe  that  could 
attend  a  Houseof  Gminione,  die  loss  of  the  a&etkHis  of  those 
Sx  whose  advantage. aadto  promote  whose  bappuiasa  th^ 
leere  chosai^  woald  be  the  fttad  ooBseq^nce  of  not.  fblfiUixig 
the  ooodillcms  of  the  bond  into  wliieh  ti^f  had.  fUteiied ! 
&tt^  said  he^  it  is  imposHble  that  this  can  take  place.  ^  Magna 
«tt  Veritas>et  prsevfllebit/    The  truth  cxf  ^sdiat  thai  JEiouae  had 
determkiedy  the  solemp  manner  in  whkh.they  had  deofaured 
jsfluenae  too  great,  and  consequently  dangeroiis»  must  pnerafl 
over  erery  attempt  to  corrupt;  and  those  who  had  solemnLji^ 
faound  tbemsehres  to.  redress  the  grievances. compicubaed.  oi, 
would,  in  the^id,  overcome  the  purchased. votes  ofa.miniatBr. 
.   He  answered  die  objections. made  to  dia^modoncm  Ae 
ground  .that  it  tended  to  an  infringem^it  ckk  the  kin^a  pre- 
jROgative^  by  shewing,  that  so  &r  from  assomisg  any  {)ower 
derogatory  to  that  prerogative,  it  fidly  aoknoirira^ed  k ;:  a&d 
an  reply  to  the  ^aiigument.ur^d.  against,  the  n»x^^   on  the 
idtt».taat  parliamcsit  might,,  ff  the  motioa  were  earned,  con- 
tiiiae;i^ting  for iwo  years  together,  he  said  those  &ai^  wbre 
gnmn^css.  and  absurd,  for  that  parliament  wotdddio  a  natural 
oeath  in  October  1 78 1 ;  and  as  the  motion  only  fm^Mwed  that 
Ae.Honsa  should  cot,  tdl  pecker  measures  wearer  taken  to  dim!'* 
niali  the  ii^Gbienoe  ^f  the  crown,  aaad  correct  the  other  abuses 
cwnqdained  (£  in.  the  petitions  of  the  people ;  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  House  to  put  an  end  to  the  sesskm,  whenever  it 
pleased^  and  if  heartily,  and  sinoerdy  diqxised  to  listen  to  the 
ycke  of  the  people,  a  very  short  time  would  suffice  for  eflfeot* 
|Q|^  all  that «»»  necessary. 

. .  Them  waa  an  old  precept,  he  said,  which  in  onei  seme  was 
profoundly  wise  and  admirable,  but  whioh.in  that  in.  which  ad* 
9)bialmtion  praetiaed  it,  he  detested  as  the  most  destruetive. 
and  widrad  piancqile  of  government .  In  die  opposite  senses 
Jllthat  in  which  he  oouldei^Iain  it,  he  revered  and  jreapeoted 
ilimmie  of  the  fa^  maxima  that  oould  direct,  the  conductof 
iMiddnd,  Dioidt  a  mpera^  in  the  common  acceptntien  o£^ 
tlieword%  and  as  dioee  who  adviaed  hia  autterty  had  adopted 
l^msk  ^vas  the  miaerable  prindide  to:wh|eb  ne  traced  back  all 
dbe^innumflrable  caJamities  of  this  unfortunate  rdgn.  Jt  wb 
t)i»  .that  diabolical  prindple.  of  dinde  and  conquer,  as  jmcdsodt 
Holagpimst  dbe^jcnoidea but  the.fiiends  x£  the coostitatioi^ 
tlittlhad  pminced  our  pveaent  8ita«lion»  which  a  nobk^knd 


( JSarl  Ndgent)  who  tspcke  eariy,  so  well  des^ibed^^s  rainomi 
wwr,  a  j^krapt  tr^sury,  and  an  impaired  coni^tiiliotit 
Btit  as  be  Wpuld«xjdain  it,  it  was  a  prklciple  diat  would  esfiib<^ 
Hsh  freedom,  maintain*  the  conslitation,  mid  {^amole  the  fai^ 
piness  cxf  England.  To  divide  the  good  from  the  bad^  to  sq^ 
rate  those  ^o  loved  the  constitution  frcim  ^ose  who  abased  it, 
to  divide  the  uncorrupted  and  the  virtuous  from  the  bou^t 
Bnd  ecMTupted,  to  (fitide  those  who  loved  freedom,  frotnthos^ 
who  widied  the  establishment  of  despotism — 6uch  a  division, 
forming  an  union  of  the  great  and  good,  wonld  lay  the  fdttn^* 
dation  for  all  those  reformations  that  were  necessary  td  re* 
iBtore  the  freedom  of  an  impaired  constitution.  But  the  wicked  , 
inretian  (a  system  as  weak  as  it  is  wicked)  of  tbdse  viho  hiad 
mvided  every  other  part  of  the  empire^  and  now  wished  thef 
^ivisioh  of  the  people  of  England,  in  order  to  maintain  diat 
fittal  power  which  had  cursed  this  country,  and  reduced  it  to 
its  present  melancholy  dtuation,  was  to  be  withstood.  He 
tcoiated,  therefore,  that  233  hon^  and  unbought  men  woold 
not  allow  themselves  upon  this  occadpn  to  be  operiated  upon 
bj  Aat  weak  and  wicl^  maxim,  but  that  jdedged  as  uiey 
were  to  the  people^  they  would  fulfil  every  engagement  tbey 
had  hrougjbt  themselves  under. 

He  interspersed  these  observations  with  frequent  xej^lies  to 
Mn  Adam,,  particukriy  upon  the  ai^gument  he  had  made  use 
of  to  diew,  ^at  the  negativing  dbe  present  question  didnoir 
mfer  a  necessi^  of  adopting  the  measure  of  immediate  disso* 
iiition  or  prorogation.  This  he  answered  by  saying,  diat  it 
did  however  leave  an  administration,'  hostile  in  every  pcmit 
.to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  with  the  power  of  prorogatjon 
and  dissolution  in  their  hands,  if  they  chose  to  make  use  of  it* 
He  likewise  made  some^observations  upon  anniial  parliaments 
and  increased  representation,  not  suj^orting  them,  though  at 
the  Same  time  not  condemning  them,  but  rather  stating  that 
the  present  motion  was  unconnected  with  that  conskleratioQ. 
He  then  went  again  into  the  doctrine  of  the  popularity  and 
unpopulari^  of  Opposition;  he  reprobated  the  attempts  of 
ministers  to  abuse  them  l^  mams  of  the  press,  and  thanlced 
God  thqr  had  overcome  all  their  calumnies,  and  were  now  / 
aa  popular  as  their  enemies  wished  them  die  reverse.  He 
said,,  with  respect  to  the  American  business^  he  rather  be- 
lieved diat  they  had  not  acted  at  first  akogether  agreedbiy 
to  the  pdpular  opinion ;  but  if  they  were  on  that  ground  nn 
ampopular  eppositicm,  he  gloried  indie  ctrcumstanoe,  if  he 
4»osidered  it  as  ft  party  man,  but  he  regretted  it  as  an  E^;lish^ 
ilian.  Had  not  every  event  proved,  bd  not  tlie  conviction  of 
that  House,  had  not  the  ccnvicdon  of  the  country,  and  the 
acandaious  disgrace  of  the  present  ifSnistersy  wliohad  givea 


^i^TOy poilit  they  Iiad  formeriy  contended  fer,  pDDYi^d,  that 
thougji  unpopular,  they  wore  right  in  all  their  qpinions  ?  Tbe 
glory  of  Opposition,  ther^re^  was  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of 
Great  Britain ;  points  which  every  true  En^shman  must  re- 
gard'with  horror,  and  in  whose  eyes  all  iqeas  of  pppularitjr 
must  i^^ar  insignificant,  and  trifling  indeed,  when  seriously 
compatod.  This  ground  he  laboured  with  his  usual  vde* 
mence  and  ability,  and  concluded  fix*  the  motion,  as  being  so 
material  for  the  great  olgect  the  House  had  ple<%ed  itself  to, 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  beiieve  that  it  would  be 
refiised. 

The  motion  wa$  reprobated  by  Lord  George  Germain,  as  an  im- 
proper mode  of  abridging  the  royal  prerogative.  Mr«  Dundas 
ridiculed  it  as  a  recrui^g  officer  sent  out  by  Opposition  to  beat  up 
for  grievances^  and  enlist  motions.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  House 
divided. 

v«*<-  fSir James Lowtherl  ^^^         u^„,  fMr. ferascoynel  ^^^ 

^"»  tMr.  Byng  J  »3- ^^«  JMr.  Robinson  }  '^^ 

Mr,  Dunning*s  motion  was .  consequently  negatived. 

As  soon  as  the  members  were  told  into  the  House,  several  gen- 
tlemen repaired  to  the  table,  to  settle  tihe  orders  relative  ib  mei^ 
^  Respective  propositions  before  the  House  $  among  Uie  rest  Mn 
*Duntutig  moved,  that  the  committee  of  die  whole  House,  to  take 
tibe  petitions  of  the  people  into  consideraUon,  be  deferred  till  liiat 
dav  se'onight ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  committee  on  the  civil  list 
ball  be  deterred  till  Friday  next.  The  House  began  to  thip  apace, 
particularly  from  the  Opposition  side ;  when 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said  he  had  a  few  words  to  offer,  which 
he  wished  gentlemen  who  acted  with  him  sliould  hear  before 
they  went  away.  He  said,  th^  call  of  the  House,  which  stood 
for  that  day,  and  which  he  promised  to  have  strictly  enforced) 
would,  be  believed,  be  better  postponed,  as  numbers  had  quit- 
ted the  House, .  forgetting  that  dieir  presence  was  necessary 
while  their  names  were  caUing  over.  He  had  resolved*  in  his 
own  mind,  to  move  the  order  of  the  day  should  his  learned 
firiend's  motion  be  negatived;  but  as  he  understood  that  his 
lei^ed  friend  bad  moved  to  have  the  committee  on  the  peti- 
tions deferred  till  Monday  next,  he  thought  it  better  to  make 
one  further  trial,'  as  well  out  of  respect  to  his  learned  ^end 
and  some  oth^  ge|itlemen  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
petitions,  as  to  give  those  gentlemen  who  had  separated  from 
their  frieuds  on  the  question  jiist  decided,  an  opportunity  of 
|ully  and  unequivocally  declaring  their  real  sentiment;  for  he 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  those  who  siga^rted 
the  resolutions  of  the  6th  of  April,  no  sufficient  caiMe  nor 


ccioast'OT  pfaadovf  of  fljxdogj  iatefytening)  to*  desort  mu)  rq^xcH 
bate  the  piihcii^  iriuch  tiieynQaintaimd  on  that  ever  nuaDor^ 
abfe'night  .  -      •    . 

He.  "iras  proceeding;  but  dnrfaig  thewhoi^  tkne  he  wast  on  hi^ 
legs;  there  |Hrevail^  a  flhame^  di^NPder  in  the  Hoiise^  {preat  mam* 
bera  standing  and  ti^kioig  oa  the  floor,  ^d  about  the  table.  Sir 
'Thpma$  Frankland  during  this  confusion  called  frequently  to  order, 
as  did. likewise  0ie  Speaker^  but  to  little  or  no  effect.  At  length 
Sir  Thomas  called  on  the  Chair  to  exercise  its  authority,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  restore  order.  The  Speaker  then  called  on  every  side  of 
the  House  with  ^eat  vehemence ;  commanded  the  Serjeant-  to 
clear  the  bar^  and  msisted  that  genUemen  should  take  their  places^ 
Orderwsas  not  yet  restored ;  at  length 

ISIr.  Pox  rose^  and  the  members  taking  their  places^  aa  he 

entreated  an  hearing,  he  said,  since  he  had  first  sat  in  dtat 

House  he  never  felt  himself  so  hurt,  mortified,  and  filled  with 

in^gnant  resentment  as  he  had  done  that  night;  so  vcmh.m>f 

tbatf  but  ibr  the  circumstance  already  alluded  to^  relative  to  hia 

learned  friend,  and  his  adjourning  over  the  conunittee,  he»  for 

Qiie^  vfBB  determkied,  so  &r  as  related  to  himself^  to  a^i^^^^ 

over  the  business  of  the  present  session,  and  never  more  entei* 

liuit  Hoaas,  ao'long  as  die  majocity  entertained  similar  senti-* 

ments  to  tlMose  they  apparently  cxdtiracedby  the  vcMfeethey  baidP 

given  that  night.  Itvvasascandalooiv^^*^^^^^^ 

fill  vote  [called  to  order  by  the  Treaanry^beneL]  Hem  not 

mean  to  say  tliat  it  waa  scandalous  or  dls^[race&l  in  those  who 

Closed  the  vote  of  die  6 A  of  April  to  cf^Kxte  the  addi^ia 

SQwed  by  his  learned  friend;  on  the  eontnury,  he  thought 

they  sicted  consistently, .  like  mexL    Most  clearly  those  21; 

raatlonen  who  4<Bciared  their  (minion  diat  the  inflnenee  of 

uie  crown  was  not  ioGreased,  ana  ou^t  not  to  be  diminishedt 

had  pursaed  an  open,  direct,  and  consistent  conduct:  theff 

differed  from  him ;  he  wassonyfiurk;  but  they  diffiaoed  from 

him  luxm  nriiiciple.    Th^  dedared  roundlv  and  expresafy 

what  they  bought  upon  the  siibject;  and  uiey  wouU  have 

be^i  guilty  of  tM  most  shameful  versatUity  had  tbqr  abandoneii 

itfaat  principle  which  they  had  so  recently  avowed.    But  who 

cottla  <^onten^)late^  but  vdth  a  mixture  of  suroriae  and  indigo 

nation^  the  conduct  of  another  set  of  men  itk  that  Honse^  vm 

on  the  same  n^t  resolved  that  the  influence  of  the  vsmm  waa 

inorefUKd,  andoupfat  to  bedimmidiod,  and  that  ihe  grievandet 

and  com{daint8ofthe  people  ought  to  be  redreased ;  mi,vAHt 

pledged  themsdves  to  that  Houses  to  the  nation,  to  thieir  cosk 

adtnents,  to  the  people  at  large,  and  to  themselves^  ihatit  waa 

Iheir  duty  to  redress  the  grievances  c6mplained  of;  but  1^0 

oathe  only twQ  cH;caa|ons th^il oAared,  ^hamefiilJ^fledfroBi 


tfo     ucmou  'jiOAxvteT.mtMvmM  MisiAaasNV.  r[Ailrfl  24^ 

that  goifeffin  loiffa^taait,  by  njeeHB^  the  means' proposed  i 
It  19^  ^lamdm,  it  yn»  baae^  it  iRf&s  uitamfyv  it  was  trea- 
cberous.     The  gentlemen  he  alluded  to  surrounded  him; 
tbey  sat  on  his  si^  of  the  Hooae;  he  was  sorry  for  jU 
They  were  those  who'voted  widi  him  on  tte^  6A  ot  Aivily 
and  who  voted  with  the  minister  that  night.     No  man  held 
those  who  were  at  the  devotion  of  the  minister  in  greater 
contempt  than  he  did;  they  were  slaves  of  the  worst  kind, 
because  they  sold  themselves;  yet,  base  as  the  tenure  of 
their  places  was,   they  had  one  virtue  to  pride  themselves 
on,  that  of  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  consistency;^  to  all  their 
other  demerits  they  nad  not  added  the  absurdity  and  trea< 
chery  of  one  day  resolving  an  opinion  to  be  trae,  and  tha 
next  of  declaring  it  to  be  a  falsehood.     They  had  not  taken 
in  tlietr  pi^on,  or  their  friends,  with  false  hopes,  and  delu- 
sive prcMidses.    Whatever  their  motives  or  sentiments  m^fat 
be,  they  had  adhered  to  them,  and  so  &r  as  dmt  went  their 
eondiiet  was  entitled  to  his  approbation.     He  could  forgive 
the  mall  he  saw  voting  regularly  with  the  minister,  tfarot^ 
thick  and  thin,  iqion  every  question;  he  could  bdiold  him, 
in  his  servile  state,  with  pity,  he  could  fbrginre  him  ftr  cringing 
and  bowing  at  the  levee  of  the  prince  or  the  minister,  ix^out 
exdtfa^  in  his  breast  any  other  sentiment  ^  but  on  die  other 
land,  wbea  he  beheld  the  conduct  of  some  men,'  affecting 
diflferent  principles,  supporting  a  muiister  who  had  vevy  fidrly, 
he  would  acknoiviedge,  opposed  and  denied  that  the  influence 
of  the  crown  was  incr^ised,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  it 
fiUed  him  wi&  horror.     What  breast  but  must  be  filled  with 
the  warmest  resaitment  and  tlie  keenest  contempt  to  see  tbose 
who  pretended  that  the  complaints  of  the  pecqile  oUgfat  to  be 
reditSBsed,  that. the  influence  of  the  oown  had   increased; 
who>had  pledged- themselves  that  .they  would  reduee  one,  and 
reiilo^  the  cause  of  the  other,  vote  in  a  majori^  with  those 
whotdBnied  that  -either  existed,  and  that  the  petitions  were 
only  fttbricated  by  faction,  and  ought  not  to  be  attaidedtto! 
He  was  at  a  losa  for  words  by  which  he  could  gi^e  vent  to 
wfaat'he  fdt  on  the  occasion.     Why  had  n6t  those  who  voted 
on  the  6th  of  April  in  the  majority^  exjf^ained  themselves? 
If  they;  approved  of  tho  general  tendency  of  the  resolutions, 
why  had  they  not  proposed  some  eifecti^^  measures?  Why 
had  not  they  described  tiie  fabric  they  aneaht  to  raise,  or 
which  diqr  widied  to  have  erected  on  that  bai&?  Why  did 
not  they,  wlien  pn^sitions  were  moved,  which  they  coukl 
JOQt  a|^rove  of,  mai^ully -stand  forth  in  support  of  their  ovm 
tentihients,  .and  declare  to  tJiose  who  united  in  opinicm  upon 
the  geniecal  dedarations  oontaiaed  in  the  reaoludon^  then 
wved  and'canried;  «.<  We  af^ree  with  yo%  respecting  >tha 


^ound^work,  but  a&  to  the  propoakiotiB  you  would  rme  x/poa 
It,  we  difier  totally  with  you*  We  meant  thi8»  and  not  that; 
we  will  agree  with  yoain  such  and  such  measmres,  but.Wd 
must  dissent  firom  those  you  now  offer."*  This^  in  his  appre- 
hension^ would  have  exculpated  them  firom  aU  hlame;  would 
have  wiped  away  all  si^picion.  A  difference  of  opinton  migte 
^rise,  but  it  would  be' such  a  diiFerence  as  was  agreeable  to 
that  liberty  of  assent  and  dissent  which  every  man  was  entitled 
to,  whose  opimon  could  be  deemed  free.  But,  to  agree  to^ 
certain  general  pPC^Kisitions,  and  to  refuse  to  propose  any 
effective  ones,  or  agree  to  those  offered,  was  a  pai^dox,  he 
believed,  in  party  and  politics.  It  was  taking  in  thdr  frienda.. 
He  was  taken  in9  deluded^  and  imposed  on.  [A  loud  laugh 
from  the  oppo^t^  benches.]  He  acknowledged  it;  fc«v  lA 
his  conscience,  he  thought  the  assistance,  of  sudi  men  did 
•more  harm  than  good.  It  tended  -to  lull  the  nation  into  a 
dangerous  securi^,  to  impose  on  the  petitioners,  and,  hi 
shorty  to  spread  through  the  nation  every  spedes  of  popular 
delusion* 

*  He  thought  it  his  duty,  while  on  bis  l^s,  to  declare^  that 
the  defection  which  he  had  aliuded  to,  originated  chiefly  among 
the  coun^  members,  many  of  them  of  great wei^t  and  respect; 
but  how:ever  high  they  might  stand  in  the  esdmation  of  th^ir 
friends  in  their  counties,  or  in  that  House,  he  should  ever' 
judge  of  men  by  th^r  conduct,  and  not  by  their  professions. 
He  doubted  not  but.  they  had  their  reasons  for  voting  contrary 
on  one  day  to  wliat  they  had  resolved  the  preceding.  The 
last  vote$  most  probably,  was  agreeable  to  their  reaJ  senti? 
pients;  the  > vote  of  the  6th  of  April  was  to  answer  endv 
merely  personal.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  a  genera]  election; 
the.  gentlemen,  sdluded  to  would  soon  go  down  to  their  ccmati^ 
tacnts:  the.firstand^most natural quei^on, would be^  ''What 
have  you  done  in  Qonsequence  of  our  petidons  ?  Is  thein-< 
fiuence  of  the  crown  ^minished?  What  redress  have  3^00 
procured  for  us?  Has  a  more  econcuninal  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  been  d^aanined.upon  and  adc^ted?  Have 
our  burdens  been  lightened  ?  Are  all  useless  and  sinecure 
pkces  abolished?  And  have  you  established  a  reform  in  the 
expences  of  the  king^s  household?"  ''  No :  but  ipok  at  the 
resolutions  of  the  6l^  of  April;  you  will  there  find  that  I  and 
my  colleague  have  voted,  that  the  influence  oE  the  crown  has 
increased  and  ought  to  be  diminished ;  you  will  find  it  U|Lewiae 
te§olved,on  the  same  day,  l^  me  and  232  other  fiiends  of  their 
country,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  redress  the  grievances  stated 
hi  the  petitions."  He  trusted,  however,  that  such  'gross  ter^^ 
giversation  would  never  pass  without  detection^  norfailrto  be  . 
followed  by. the. indignai^t  contempt  with  which  it-d«5erv*d  tn 
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be  treated.  He  did  not  yet  desfpab  but  the  people  would  not 
only  continue  to  see  their  own  interest,  which  thi^  had  dready 
done,  but  that  they  would'  besides  loiow  how  to  dktinguidi 
jjetween  their  c^n  'firi^ds  and  ioet^  and  learn  to  discover 
their  worst  of  enemies, — ^their  concealed  ones.  From  their 
0pen  ones  they  had  nothing  to  fear  or  hope :  by  their  secret 
and  determined  enemies  they  might  be  deceived ;  they  had 
been  oft^i  betrayed  by  them ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  it  now«  by  votes  which  meant  nothing  if  not 
followed  op  by  efficient  measures,  and  worse  than  nothing) 
when  thi»  ^amefiilly  abandoned  almost  in  the  very  instant  in 
which  they  were  given. 

For  his  part,  ne  was  det^mined,  after  Monday  next,  to 
abs^t  himself  from  that  Hoqse.     He  would  make  one  trial, 
one  effort  mcH*e^  in  expectation  that  those  who  had  deserted 
their  principles  would  endeavour  to  retrieve  tlieir  public  diap 
racter.    If  that  last  elEort  should  miscarry^  he  should  then 
know  what  to  do ;  he  would  exert  himself  without  these  wa]l% 
as  he  had  continued  to  do  within  them,  as  long  as  he  ex-^ 
pected  that  any  benefit  could  be  derived  &aai  it.     He  pre- 
sumed his  learned  firiend  would' pn^se  some  maasiure  which 
would  come  iathe  form  of  an  ultimate  test;  ibr  hia  part,  he 
should  propose  none  himself,  though  he  would  fiyufqport  any 
which  might  be  proposed,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.     If  t&ii 
last  trial  diould  meet  with  a  similar  fiite  to  that  of  his  learned 
friend's  motion  that  night,  he  would  quit  that  Houses  and 
leave  ministers  responsible  for  the  consequ^oes.     [A  great 
cry  of  hear  1  hear  1]     He  was  persuaded  that  the  a^tlemea 
who  cried  out  so  vociferously  in  the  exultation  m  victory, 
hear!  hear!  would  be  very  glad  of  it;  but  he  begged  leave  to 
assure  those  gei^lemen,  that  not  one  of  them  wished  more 
sincerely  £ar  such  an  ^nancipation  from  a  fruitless  attendance 
there  than  he  did*     If  those  gentlemen^  however,  imagined 
that  his  future  conduct  would  be  directed  to  measures  pro* 
^motive  of  pul^  confusion,  they  were  very  much  mistaken ; 
the  people  had resomrces  still  left;  they  were  fiumished  by  the 
constitution.    A  general  election  was  approaching^  and  then 
the  people,  by  the  choice  they  mi^t  jnake,  would  have  it  in 
their  power  to  obtain  that  redress,  by  sending  only  such 
representativea  to  parliament  as  entertained  sentiments  con<* 
goiial  to  their  own.     There  would  be  no  occasion  for  armed 
conunittees  or  warlike  associations*    The  constitution  was  not 
so  imperfect  as  to  compel  men  to  take  arms  in  support  and 
ddence  of  their  rights ;  the  means  which  a  genercd  election 
gave  them  were  strictly  consonant  to  peace  and  good  order; 
and  if  those  mean«^  were  resorted. to,  and  judiciously  and 
"^nnly  exerted^  he  did  not  despair;  nay^  he  was  pmscdy 
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convinced,  that  the  next  parliament  would  give  that  redreis 
to  the  complaints  of  the  people  which  every  good  and  inde* 
pendent  mai^  wished  for,  and  which  it  woidd  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  to  defeat  or  prevent. 

Lord  North  extended  the  protection  of  his  eloquence  to  those 
who  had  drawn  on  themselves  this  severe  attack.  He  said,  Mr. 
Fox's  language  was  such  as  no  provocation  could  justify ;  it  was 
indecent  and  imprc^r;  an  invective^  and  not  a  parliamentary 
speech.  He  bantered  the  leader  of  Opposition  with  considerable 
humour  and  effect,  on  his  irritability  at  findins  himself  in  a  mmo* 
rity  a^ain,  after  havii^,  for  a  short  moment  of  his  life,  been  in  a 
msgonty,  and  contrasted  it  with  his  own  philosophical  calmness, 
when  he  stood  in  so  unexpected  and  novel  a  situation.  He  did 
not  think  himself  justified  in  rising  in  the  anguish  of  defeat  and 
disappointment,  and  accusing  those  who  had  frequently  voted 
with  nim,  of  baseness,  treachery,  versatility,  and  other  improper 
motives,  and  he  advised  Mr.  Fox  not  to  be,  for  the  future,  so 
rash  and  hasty. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  the  words  base;, 
scandalous,  and  disgraceful,  as  applying  to  the  vote  given  by 
those  on  the  6th  of  April  who  divided  against  the  motion  made 
that  niffht  by  his  learned  frigid.  He  said,  when  he  made 
use  of  tiiose  epithets,  he  applied  them  in  this,  ^d  in  this  way 
only«  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  had  acted  disgrace- 
iUIy,  shamefully,  &c.  that  night ;  he  meant  to  convey  this 
idea,  that  the  gentlemen  who  voted  on  the  6th  of  April,  that 
the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that-House  to  redress 
thegnevances  complained  of  in  the  petitions,  were  bound  and 
stood  publicly  pledged  to  perform  one  or  the  other  of  thes6 
two  things ;  to  support  such  measures  as  might  be  suggested 
in  consequence  of  those  resolutions ;  or  if  they  appeared  to  be 
such  as  they  could  not  conscientiously  vote  in  support  of^ 
that  then  they  were  bound  to  propose  some  other  resolutions 
or  measures,  conformably  to  the  ideas  they  entertained  wh^ 
they  gave  the  vote  of  flie  6th  of  April.  If  they  refused  to  do 
that,  pr  neglected  in  time  to  do  it,  so  as  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed might  at  the  late  period  of  the  session  have  a  &ir  pros- 
pect of  passing  into  a  law  before  any  prorogation  or  dissollition 
of  parliament  i^uld  take^ikce;  in  such  a  possible  event  he 
was  ps^ared  to  re-assert  and  rqpeat,  that  a  conduct  of  that 
kmdc  amounted  to  an  abandonment  of  their  declared  princi^^es, 
of  tltiOH^/l^lemn  promises  plighted  in  that  House  to  their  con- 
stituents and  the  people  at  large;  and  in  that  light  were 
•candalOttfl,  base^  treadierons,  shameful,  and  disgraceful 
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Bill  iroE  shortening  the  Duration*  of  Parliaments. 

May  %. 

MR.  ALDERMAN  S AWBRmOE  moved  for  leave  to  brkig 
in  a  bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments.  Esurl 
Nugent  opposed  the  motion,  and  asked  if  they  were  prepared  just 
then  to  take  away  from  the  crown  the  right  of  appomting  sheriff 
for  the  counties?  And  if  they  were  not,  the  power  of  the  crown, 
he  said,  woiild  be  considerably  increased,  if  parliaments  were 
either  annual  or  triennial.  He  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow  on  the  subject  of  triennial  parliaments  some  years  ago, 
and  that  great  man  had  told  him  the  proposition  was  an  absurd 
one ;  because  if  it  were  adopted,  the  first  year  would  foe  taken  up 
wholly  in  hearing  petitions  on  elections ;  in  the  second  year  the 
House  would  be  able  to  dp  business ;  and  in  the  third,  the  members 
would  principally  be  engaged  with  soliciting  votes,  and  making 
interest  against  tne  next  election.  Annual  parliaments  he  objected 
to,  as  totally  impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  public  affairs. 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  said  he  was  fully  convinced,  that,  so  &r  from 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  annual  or  triennial  parlia- 
ments woiuid  considerably  increase  it.  Hie  influence  of  the  crown 
was  not  confined  within  those  walls^i  if  it  were,  we  shoidd  be  a 
great  and  happy  people.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  crown  with- 
out doors  that  was  so  alarming.  The  increased  public  revenue 
was  the  great  source  of  influence.  Had  gentlemen  forgot  how 
many  great  families  even  now  were  ruined  by  their  endeavours  to 
get  mto  that  House,  and  had  spent  their  whole  fortunes  in  election 
contests  ?  Was  it  to  be  learnt  how  hard  would  be  the  case  of 
every  honest,  independent  country  gentleman,  if  the  minister  was 
to  have  the  power  of  starting  a  court  candidate  against  him 
every  year,  or  every  three  years  ?  What  fortune  could  bear  the 
expepce  ? 

Mr.  Fox  said  be  should  be  Hinder  the  necessity  of  speaking 
more  fully  to  the  present  question  than  he  otherwise  would 
do, '  because,  as  he  had  for  years  voted  uniformly  against  the 

Juestion,  and  as  he  meant  now  to  vote  for  it,  it  was  due  to  the 
louse,  and  due  to  his  own  character,  that  be  should  state 
the  reasons  of  this  difference  of  conduct.  He  said,  be  re- 
vered those  wise  and  great  men  who  brought  in  die  Septamial 
Bill ;  because  the  principle  on  which  they  acted,  in  promothig 
that  measiure,  was  every  way  laudable,  and  ^s^^rj  way  justi- 
fiable. At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  bill^  tbe  House  of 
Brunswick  had  been  just  called  to  the  throne,,  by  the  una- 
nimous  voice  of  the  people,  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  vsA 
in  order  to  protect  them  from,  the  alanning  atteaipts  of  a 
pretender,  whose  family  was  deservedly,  become  lO^Uious  f<v- 
Uieir  tyranny,  and  by  their  repeated  endeavours  to  subvert 
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the  constitutibn,  to  change  the  religion  of  the  country,"  and  to 
bury  the  liberties  of  the  people  under  the  fabric  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  it  had  been  their  constant  wish  to  introduce  and 
to  erect.  George  the  First  was  a  prince  beloved  by  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  looked  up  to  as  their  guardian  and 
protector;  it  was  very  natural,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  take  every  precauti<m  to  keep  out  a  third  person,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  and  to  maintain  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick in  possession  of  it.  With  this  view  it  was,  that  the  three 
branches  of  the  l^islature  had  agreed  to  take  such  measures 
as  were  most  likely  to  exclude  the  pretender.  And  what 
measure  ccmld  promise  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  passing 
of  the  Septennial  Bill  ?  Thereby  keeping  together  that  Par- 
liament who  were  so  well  disposed  towards  George  the  First, 
and  who  doubtless  had  no  idea  that  a  day  could  ever  come 
when  the  liberties  of  the  people  would  be  in  danger  from  the 
House  of  Brunswick ;  who  never  could  suppose  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  arown  would  be  so  increased  in  the  reign  of  a 
prince  of  that  House,  that  it  should  be  voted  by  the  Hous& 
of  Commons,  that  it  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought 
to  he  diminished.  They  had  therefore  acted  wisely,  and  he 
had  ever  admired  and  revered  such  men.  It  was  from  this 
admiration  and  this  reverence,  that  he  had  uniformly  voted 
against  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament.  But  what  was 
the  case  now  ?  The  people  of  England,  in  whom  the  sole 
right  of  the  duration  of  parliament  lay,  called  upon  that  House 
to  shorten  it  The  people  of  England  made  this  requisition — 
a  requisition  which  they  alone  could  make,  and  which,  like 
every  other  requisition  that  came  from  the  same  quarter,  he 
should  ever  hold  himself  bound  to  comply  with,  and  to  obey. 
He  then  answered  Lord  Nugent^s  question  about  the  she- 
riffs, and  said,  undoubtedly  if  the  bill  now  moved  for  should 
be  passed,  an  act  must;  necessarily  pass  to  make  that  altera- 
tion. He  also  turned  off  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
relative  to  the  frequency  of  elections,  and  me  enormous '.  ex- 
pence  which  would  unavoidably  follow  to  private  families, 
and  honest  and  independent  meti,  if  parliaments  were  chosen 
either  annually  or  triennially ;  shewing,  that  even  now  par- 
liaments had  no  certain  time  of  duration,  for  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  government  to  put  an  end  to  them,  whenever  it 
should  be  most  for  the  purpose  of  government  so  to  do ;  an<J 
that  consequently  government  might  harass  individuals  at 
present,  as  much  a$  they  could  do  then.  One  of  the  argu^ 
meats  u^oa  whieh  Mr.  Fox  principally  rested  was,  that  an<*^ 
naal  pftrliametxts  would  ks^  the  influence  of  tlie  crown, 
declaring,  timt  H  my  of  hi*  eoiHrtSknesitft  wer6  to  a^k  him  what 
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our  present  mLsibrtunes  were  ascribeable  to?  he  should  sayi 
the  first  cause  was  the  influence  of  the  crown,  the  second,  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  third,  the  influence  (^  the 
crown;  to  that,  and  that  only,  in  his  mind,  could  it  be  owing, 
that  an  unpopukr  and  unsuccessfiil  ministry,  whose  measuies 
had  ruined  their  country,  kept  their  offices.  He  ridiculed 
Mr.  Onslow's  opinion  as  stated  by  Lord  Nugent,  and  said, 
that  the  noble  lord's  whole  speech  was  a  sample  of  that  con- 
temptuous conduct,  which  ministry  assumed  whenever  they 
thought  themselves  secure;  theit'  way  constantly  was  to  be 
afraid,  when  they  first  heard  of  any  thing  that  looked  like 
danger  approaching  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  began  to  think 
themselves  safe,  to  turn  ibe  object  of  their  fi>rmer  terror  into 
derision.  So  it  was  with  the  petitions  of  the  people ;  at  first 
nothing  could  be  more  humble  than  the  language  of  ministers 
respecting  them ;  they  had  promised  every  thing ;  but  now 
having  again  their  majority,  they  affected  to  lauffh  at,  and 
to  deride  that,  which  they  had  most  seriously  dreaded. 

'  The  motion  was  also  supported  by  Colonel  Barr^  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Townshend.  Lord  North,  Mr.  Rigby,  and  Mr.  Burke  spoke 
against  it.    After  which  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  ,  Tellers. 

So  it  passed  m  the  negative. 


Repeal  of  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Roman  Catholics. 

June  ao. 

'T^HE  House  resolved  itself  into  a  conunittee  of  the  whole  House, 
^  to  take  into  consideration  the  numerous  petitions  against  the 
act  of  the  iSth  of  his  preset  majesty,  intituled,  **  An  Act  for 
relieving  his  majesty^  subjects profesung  the  popish  religion,. finin 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities,  imposed  on  them  by  an  act 
made  in  the  nth  and  12th  of  the  reign  of  William  the  ^d.  Intituled, 
An  Act  for  the  further  preventing  the  growth  of  popery."  I» 
order  to  quiet  the  minds,  and  to  remove  the  apprehensions,  of 
such  well-meaninff  but  ill-informed  persons,  as  might  be  amOD£ 
the  petitioners,  die  foUowipg  resolutions  were  moved  by  Lord 
Beauchamp:  i.  <<  That  it  is  the  opinionof  this  committee,  that 
the  eflfect  and  operation  of  the  act  passed  in  the  xStfa  year  of  th^ 
rei^  of  his  present  nuu^s^i  Jn^tuje^,  **  An  Act  for  rjeHeving  bis 
***«<^ty's  subjects  professmg  ^  popidi  religion,  from  certsia 
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penalties  and  disabilities,  imposed  on  them  by  an  act  made  in 
the  nth  and  12th  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  3d, 
intituled.  An  Act  for  the  further  preventing  the  growth  of  popery,'- 
liad  been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.    2.  That  the  said 
act,  passed  in  the  i8th  year  o£  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
does  not  repeal  or  alter,  or  in  any  manner  invalidate  or  render 
ineffectual,  the  several  statutes  made  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
the  popish  religion,  previous  to  the  statute  of  the  nth  and  12th 
years  of  King  William  the  3d,    3.  That  no  ecclesiastical  or  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  or  authority  is  given,  by  the  said  act  of  the 
1 8th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  to  the  Pope  or  the 
See  of  Rome.    4.  That  this  House  does,  and  ever  will,  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  protestant  religion  with  the  most  UO'* 
remitted  attention ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  seduce  the  youth  of 
this  kingdom  from  the  established  church  to  popery,  are  highly 
criminal  according  to  the  laws  in  force,  and  are  a  proper  subject 
of  further  regulation.    5.  That  all  endeavours  to  disquiet  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  misrepresenting  the  said  act  of  the  18th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
safety,  or  irreconcileabie  to  the  principles  of  the  protestant  reli* 
gion,  have  a  unanifest  tendency  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  to 
break  the  union  necessary  at  this  time,  to  bring  dishonour  on  the 
national  character,  to  discredit  the  protestant  religion  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations,  and  to  furnish  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  the 
persecution  of  our  protestant  brediren  in  other  countries."     There 
was  rather  much  discourse  than  debate  upon  the  sid)ject,  very 
little  having  beei^  said  on  the  part  of  the  petitions.    The  question 
was,  however,  solemnly,  and  very  largely  spoken  to,  and  with  the 
greatest  eloquence.     The  chief  speakers  were  Lord  North,  Lord 
Beauchamp,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr. 
Pox.    These  two  latter  spoke  for  three  hours  each.    For  the  first 
time  they  all  spoke  on  the  same  side ;  and  supported  the  doctrine 
of  toleration,  on  grounds  much  larger  than  those  on  which  the  bill 
complained  of  stood.    In  the  course  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  bis  objection  to  the  House  of  Stuart, 
had  he  lived  at  die  period  of  the  revolution,  would  have  been, 
not  because  that  House  had  embraced  popery,  but  becai^se 
.  popery  had  embraced  the  House  of  Stuart ;  that  the  latter  was 
supported  in  its  attempts  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  by  po- 
pery in  general.  But  now  there  were  no  such  dangers  to  be 
apprehended;  the  pretender  was  out  of!  the  question ;  besides,' 
every  papist  was  obliged  to  abjure  the  pope  in  temporals,  be- 
fore he  could  avail  himself  of  Indulgoicies*  He  could  not 
think  the  popish  religion  incompatible  with  government,  nor 
civil  liberty;  because,  in  looking  round  the  world,  he  saw 
that  in  Switzerland,  where  democracy  reigned  universally  in 
the  fullest  manner,  it  flourished  most  in  cantons  professing 
that  religion..  He  was  a  friend  to  universal  toleration,  ana 
nsk  &aewy  to  that  narrow  way  of  thinking,  that  made  men  cpme . 
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to  parliament,  not  for  the  removal  of  some  great  grievances 
which  they  themselves  &lt,  but  to  desire  parliament  to  shackle 
and  fetter  their  fellow  subjects.  He  wished  to  know  the 
ni^mber  and  sort  of  names  affixed  to  the  petitions  which  de- 
sired persecution,  and  called  upon  the  House  for  an  exercise 
of  its  judgment  merely,  instead  of  desiring  grievances  of  their 
own  to  be  removed.  .  He  wished  to  know  who  the  petitioners 
were.  He  observed  that  many  signed  their  marks;  and 
saw  that  men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  found  their 
blood  fired  that  a  Roman  CathoUc  should  read  and  write ! 
He  confessed  he  had  no  predilecticm  for  the  signatures  of  the 
clergy ;  for  he  was  convinced,  that  if  at  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation their  opinions  could  have  decided,  we  should  have 
had  no  reformation !  It  was  not  likely  that  men  whose  inte- 
rests in  general  were  against  the  reform,  should  have  been 
eager  to  obtain  it.  He  went  through  a  variety  of  reasons  in 
favour  of  general  toleration,  and  declared  himself  against  the 
repeal  of  the  bill,  and  against  every  thing  that  had  the  least 
tendency  to  bridle  and  restrain  liberty  ofconsci«nce. 

The  resolutions'  were  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  and  Sir 
George  Savfle  was  instructed  to  move  the  House,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  affording  security  to  the«prot€Stant  religion  from 
luay  encroachments  of  popery,  by  more  effectually  restraining  pa- 
pists, or  persons  professing  the  popish  religion,  from  teaching,  or 
taking  upon  themselves  the  education  or  government  of  the  chil- 
dren of  protestants.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was 
throvru  out  by  the  Lords  as  unnecessary. 


Mb.  Thomas  Grei^ville's  Amendment  to  the  Address 
on  THE  KiNG*s  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Session. 

November  i. 

THE  King  opened  the  New  Parliament  with  the  foUowiDg 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 
*'  My  Lords  and  Gentleman ;  It  is  with  more  ^han  ordinary  sa- 
tisfaction that  I  meet  you  in  Parliament,  at  a  time,  when  the  late 
elections  may  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  most  cer- 
tain information  of  the  disposition  and  the  wishes  of  .my  people^  to 
which  I  am  always  inclined  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  and  regard. 
"— ^The  present  arduous  situation  of  public  afiairs  is  well  known; 
the  whole  force  and  faculties  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
^mxksofe  ^awn  forth,  and  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  support  the 
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Tebellion  in  my  colonies  in  North  America,  and,  without  the  least 
provocation  or  cause  of  complaint,  to  attack  my  dominions ;  and 
the  undisguised  object  of  this  confederacy  manifestly  is  to  gratify 
boundless  ambition,  by  destroying  the  commerce,  and  giving  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain. — By  the  force  which  the 
last  Parliament  put  into  my  hands,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  on  the  bravery  of  my  fleets  and  armies,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  withstand  the  formidable  attempts  of  my  enemies,  and 
to  frustrate  the  great  expectations  they  had  formed ;  and  the  signal 
successes  which  have  attended  the  progress  of  my  arms  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  gained  with  so  much  honour  to  the 
conduct  and  courage  of  my  officers,  and  to  the  valour  ^uid  intrepi- 
dity of  my  troops,  which  have  equalled  their  highest  character  in 
any  age,  will,  I  trust,  have  important  consequences  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  It  is  my  most  earnest  desire  to 
see  this  great  end  accomplished ;  but  I  am  confident  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  that  we  can  only  secure  safe  and  honourable 
terms  of  peace  by  such  powerful  and  respectable  preparations,  as 
shall  convince  our  enemies,  that  we  will  not  submit  to  receive  the 
law  from  any  powers  whatsoever,  and  that  we  are  united  in  a  firm 
resolution  to  decline  no  difficulty,  or  hazard,  in  the  defence  of  our 
country,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  essential  interests. 

^<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  $  I  have  ordered  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  I  see  and 
feel,  with  great  anxiety  and  concern,  that  the  various  services  of 
the  war  mtist,  unavoidably,  be  attended  with  great  and  heavy  ex- 
pences ;  but  I  desire  you  to  grant  me  such  supplies  only,  as  your 
own  security  and  lasting  welfare,  and  the  exigency  of  a&irs,  shcA 
be  found  to  require. 

^  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ;  I  repose  an  entire  confidence  &| 
the  zeal  and  affections  of  this  Parliament,  conscious  that,  duiii^ 
the  whole  course  of  my  reign,  it  has  been  the  constant  object  of  my 
care,  and  the  wish  of  my  heart,  to  promote  the  true  interests  and 
happiness  of  all  my  subjects,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  our  excellent 
constitution  in  church  and  state/' 

An  Address,  adding  the  usual  reassertion  of  all  the  propositions 
contained  in  the  above  speech,  and  such  compliments  as  the  events 
of  the  day  suggested,  was  moved  for  by  Mr.  De  Grey,  and  sq- 
conded  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton;  An  amendment  was  movea  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  seconded  by  Colonel  Richard  Htzpa- 
trick,  proposing  ta  leave  out  the  whole  address,  ex;cepting  the 
complimentary  part,  and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the.  subse* 
^uent  clauses  these  words,  ^'  That  in  this  arduous  conjuncture  we 
are  determined  to  unite  our  efforts  for  the  defence  of  this  our 
country ;  and  we  b^  leave  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  we  will  de- 
cline no  difficulty  or  hazard  in  preserving  the  essential  interests  of 
this  kingdom.*'  The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  and  Lord  George  Germain ; 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  TownjAend,  Mr.  Fox,  Admiral 
Kqppel,  General  »mith,  and  Alderman  Newnham.  The  friezris 
of  admbistration  inferred  topics  of  consolation  from  the  heteroge* 
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neous  combination  of  France  and  Spain  with  Anierica ;  the  impossi- 
bility of  cordiality  in  such  an  union,  or  of  happy  results  to  a 
cause,  supposed  to  be  that  of  liberty  and  the  protestant  reitgion, 
when  protected  only  l^y  bigoted  catholics,  and  pow^s  from 
whose  vocfibulary  the  word  freedom  was  expunged.  It  was  re* 
presented  as  a  great  advantage  that  England  was  without  allies  ; 
since  no  league  against  a  power  compact  within  itself,  and  combin- 
ing its  energies  by  unanimity  of  counci],  had  ever  yet  been  crown- 
edwith  success.  The  contest  with  America  was  represented  as 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the  convention 
of  Saratoga.  Oeneral  Smith  denied  the  assertion:  the  circmn- 
stances  of  the  country,  he  said,  were  infinitely  worse ;  and,  since 
jthe  afi^r  %f  Trenton,  every  military  man  had  clearly  discerned^ 
that  all  attempts  to  subdue  America  were  fruitless  prodigalities  <^ 
blood  and  treasure. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  just  as  fhe  question  was  about  to  be  put; 
and,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  went  over  the  whole 
ground  of  complaint  which  had  been  urged  by  Opposition 
agsdnst  the  King's  servants,  as  well  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  American  war,  as  with  regard  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
topics. 

He  began  with  observing,  that  the  amendment  moved  and 
tseconded  by  his  two  honourable  friends,  had  been  very  ably 
supported  by  them ;  and  that  no  answer  whatever,  at  least 
nothing  like  an  argument,  had  been  advanced  against  it.  The 
best  thmg  that  had  been  attempted  to  be  urged  in  support  of 
the  addj^s,  was  what  had  fallen  from  the.  right  honourable 
gentleman  over  the  way  (Mr.  Welbore  EUis),  namely,  that  it 
was  something  like  the  amendment.  That,  however,  certainly 
was  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  House  to  prefer  the 
address  to  the  amendment,  if  they  meant  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple at  large  that  they  were  governed  by  reason  and  fair  argu- 
ment, and  not  by  private  motives,  and  that  undue  influence, 
which  the  last  parliament,  almost  in.  its  last  moments,  had 
declared  <*had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished."  The  address,  he  said,  it  was  true,  did  not 
directly  pledge  the  House  to  go  on  with  the  American  war, 
but  considered  altogether,  it  amounted  pretty  nearly  to  that 
idea.  Ministers  had  thought  proper  to  word  it  difierendy 
from  the  address  agreed  to  by  the  other  House  on  the  ist 
instant.  The  lords  in  their  address,  had  expressly  declared 
their  readiness  to  go  on  with  the  war.  Ministers  had  shewn 
so  much  defence  to  that  House,  that  they  had  not  in  the 
address  which  had  been  then  read,  pledged  the  House 
directly;  but  then  gentlemen  would  observe,  that  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph,  me  matter  was  brought  in ;  and  xxpon  the 
-wboie,  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  suspicion  and  distrust. 
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sufficient  caiise  to  fear  that  ministers  meant  to  plunge  this 
country  deeper  in  nrin,  than  they  had  ahready  stiiik  it,  by  a 
continuance  of  that  mad  war. 

With  regi^  to  the  King's  speech,  which  for  the  sake  of 
fi-eedom  of  ddbate,  was  properly  termed  the  speech  of  the 
minister,  was  there  in  it  one  gl^m  of  comfort,  one  hope,  or 
the  least  prospect  of  better  conduct  in  the  King's  servants? 
Did  it  not  begin  with  assuring  parliament,  that  his  majesty 
wi&hed  to  know  the  sense  of  his  people,  and  in  the  same  para* 
graph,  did  it  not  contain  the  greatest  mockery  and  insult 
upon  the  pec^le,  by  telling  them  that  his  majesty  hoped  to 
receive  the  information  he  widied  fbr  through  the  niedlum  of 
the  late  elections  ?  Were  those  elections  free  ?  Was  the  disso- 
lution previously  announced,  the  time  of  it  properly  chosen? 
He  hoped  to  God  this  circumstance  would  become  uie  subject 
of  an  enquiry  in  that  H9use,  and  that  it  might  be  known 
which  of  the  King^s  servants  it  was,  who  had  dared  to  advise 
Ins  majesty  to  dissolve  his  parliament  just  when  the  dissolution 
took  place :  a  time  when  most  gentlemen  were  taken  by  sur- 
prize.    To  him,  indeed,  it  had  no  such  effect :  he  had  long 
accustomed^  himself  to  watch  the  measures  of  administration^ 
he  knew  the  ministers  thoroughly,  he  understood  their  de- 
signs, and  he  was  aware,  that  if  one  moment  was  less  pro« 
pitious  to  the  people,  and  to  the  freedom  of  election,  than 
another,  that  was  the  moment  mdst  likely  to  be  chosen  by 
them  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament.     He  had,  therefor^ 
expected  it  even  before  it  happened,  and  he  should  not  have 
wondered,  if  it  had  tak^i  place  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest. 
As  it  was,  it  took  place  when  the  majority  of  that  House, 
especially  of  those  who  had  uniformly  opposed  and  reprobated 
the  mad  and  destructive  measures  of  ministers,  were  iii  camp» 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  places  they  repre- 
sented ;  so  that  instead  of  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  pecyple, 
instead  of  rendering  it  as  little  injurious  to  the  internal  peace  ' 
and  quiet  of  the  kingdom  as  possible,  ministers  had  taken^ 
pains  to  render  the  dissolution  of  parliament  as  calamitous  an 
event  as  could  have  happened. 

As  to  the  beginning  of  the  address,  he  said,  he  had  no  ob« 
jection  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  the  increase  o£  }&$ 
domestic  happiness.  Long  might  his  domestic  enjoyi&ents 
continue  to  increase!  They  were  the  only  enjo3anent8  his 
m^esty  possessed.  Unfortunate  in  every  other  respect,  un- 
fortunate abroad,  and  unfortunate  in  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs 
at  home^.  he  was  hi^py  in  domestic  life;  and  oh  this  happi- 
ness in  his  famUy^  he  would  omgratulate  his  majesty  sincerdy. 
But  at  the  present  moment  of  embarrassment  aad<&^r(Bss, 
when  the  brightest  jewel  was^  torn  from  his  diadenfi,  wheiir 
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America  was  dissevered  from  the  British'  etiipire,  never  to  hb 
re-united;  when  discord  and  dissetition  ruged  among  those 
parts  of  the  entire  which  yet  remained,  but  which  seemed 
prepared  for  revolt,^  to  approach  the  throne  with  gratcdatory 
ad^esses,  was  not  loyalty,  but  cruel  mockery  and  insult  Bvk 
what  said  the  honourable  gentlemen  over  the  way  ?  *'  WiH 
you  refose  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitjude,  th^  blessings  we 
enjoy  under  his  majesty's  government?'  How  long,  replied 
Mn  Fox,  shall  the  sacred  shield  of  majesty  be  interposed  for 
the  protection  of  a  weak  administration  ?  This  word  majesty 
was  a  kind  of  hocus  pocus  word,  which  was  turned  into  all 
shapes,  and  made  subservient  to  every  legerdemain  tricl^ 
and  every  illusion  which  convenience  dictated.  If  by  the 
^<  blessing  of  his  majest3r's  government"  were  understood  his 
majesty's  virtues,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's 
personal  virtues  with  respect  and  with  reverence.  But  if  by 
the  Uessings  of  his  government  he  was  to  under^nd  the  acts 
md  projects  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  detested  and  repix>- 
bated  them.  The  present  reign  had  been  one  continued 
series  of  dis^ace,  misfortune,  and  calamity.  What  blessings 
were  we  called  upon  to  recognize  in  the  address  ?  First,  the 
happy  effect  of  this  new  parliament,  in  givii^  his  majesty  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  sentiments  of  his  people.  As  an 
honourable  friei^  of  his  had  asked,  was  there  no  trick,  no 
deceit  used  in  order  to  garble  a  new  parliament?  In  words^ 
ininisters  disclaimed  the  abridgement  of  the  duration  of  sep^ 
tennial  parliaments ;  in  acitions  thmr  approved  it.  He  did  not 
expect  ever  to  see  a  septennial  parliament  die  a  natural  death. 
Six  years  ago  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  that  House,  when 
the  subject  of  debate  was  precisely  the  same  that  it  was  diat 
nighty  namely,  the  justice  and  expediency  of  prosecuting  the 
American  war;  and  he  made  no  doubt,  but  that  i^  he  should 
have  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  next  parliam^it  six  years  hence, 
at  the  opening  of  it,  the  same  subject  would  be  under  discus^ 
sipn*  It  womd  have  be^i  presumption  in  him  to  have  made 
i^ich  a  prediction  six  years  ago,  and  nobody  would  have  cre^ 
dited  hun.  Past  experience  now  made  it  no  lonff^  so,  and 
therefore  he  scrupled  not  to  prophesy,  that  if  £e  war  was 
CWtinued,  its  propriety  and  its  expediency  would  be  the  sub^ 
ject  of  discussion  on  the  first  opening  of  we  next  parliament. 
Whstft  had  we  gained  by  the  Ammcaii  war  in  that  period  ? 
.We  had  exchanged  Boston  for  New-York,  and  Fbiladel* 
{4ua»  the  capital  of  Virginia,  for  Charles  Town,  the  capital 
of  South  Cardina.  On  I  but  we  had  gained  of  late  a  most 
a^nal  vietonr  at  Camden.  Genemls  Gates  and  Sumptar  had 
fa«eR  aronted  by  hord  Comwallis  and  Colonel  Tarietxm. 
Whme  vkftories  were  but  omeiM-  and  forerunners  af  gMtfMr 
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<me8.  Such  was  our  sai^ruine  expeetation,  when  in  the  be- 
gixming  of  the  war  the  British  troops  defeated  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Long  Island.  The  success  of  Brandy  wine  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  provincea, 
and  not  a  rebel  was  to  be  ^een  in  all  the  contin^t  of  North 
America. 

The  taking  of  Ticonderoga  was  a  splendid  a£hir;  and 
that,  too,  was  to  be  followed  by  the  most  important  cxmse^ 
quences.  The  event  perpetually  belied  our  sanguine  pre- 
dictions, yet  now,  with  all  our  experience,  we  talked  of  fol*- 
lowing  up  with  alacrity,  our  late  victory  in  Carolina.  That 
victory  was  a  glorious  one,  he  readily  allowed,  to  the  general 
officer,  and  all  the  officers  and  Britidb  troops  who  gained  it; 
but  the  glory  of  that  victory  was  due  to  the  army  only,  and 
the  disgrace  of  reducing  Lord  Comwallis  to  that  daii^erous 
situation  which  made  his  victory  a  miracle,  was  the  minister's. 
The  only  fruit  of  the  reduction  of  Charles  Town,  was  the 
dangerous  situation  that  led  necessarily  to  the  engagements 
The  success  of  that  engagement  was  owing  ^  to  the  army. 
Xhat  oSair  seined  &rther  alarming  to  him  in  another  ^int 
of  view.  It  was  a  proof  that  the  majority  of  the  Americans 
were  not,  as  had  been  said,  friendly  to  this  country ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  were  almost  unanimously  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Congress.  For  no  sooner  did  General  Gates  ap^ 
pear  among  the  Carolinians,  than  those  very  men  floc^d  to 
his  standard,  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  our  gov^rmn^it^ 
carrying  along  with  them,  the  arms  that  had  been  put  into 
their  hands  by  our  general,  which  reduced  Lord  Ccamwallis 
to  the  cruel  necessity  of  putting  than  to  deatl^  and  rendered 
that  a  necessary  measure,  which  all  who  knew  Lord  Cc^nn^ 
wallis,  knew  must  have  given  him .  infinite  paixk.  Hen^e  he 
argued,  that  every  gleam  of  success  had  been  the  certaia  fiire^ 
runner  of  misfortune.  The  loss  of  the  whole  army  folfefwed 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga;  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
followed  other  success ;  and  no  sooner  did  we  hear  of  ^ 
surrendei^  of  Charles  Town  to  his  majesty's  arms,  litan  we 
prepared  to  receive  inteUigence  of  some  new  disaster ;  and  a 
vei7  short  time  afterwards,  news  arrived  a£  the  loss  of  Rhod0 
Idmdy  which  he  was  warranted  to  say  was  the  cmly  good 
winter  harbour  in  all  America. 

Not  that  he  meant  to  contend^  that  no  advantage  ww  to 
be  derived  from  the  late  success  detained  by  >tbe  wonddrfid 
good  conduct  and  gsllantiy  e£  Lord  CiHuwallis.  Great  ad^ 
vantages  might  be  derived  from  it;  it  night  be  msnie  the 
foundation  of  aa  honourable  sad  happy  peaCew  Let  iiUD»«- 
taors  but  seiase  and  improve  the  advaote^,  and  they  would 
4Mcrve the  thanksaad  applause  of  ifa«ur  oountry.    'B«l  had 
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tbey  given  us  any  hopes  of  it?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  the 
address  now  moved  for,  prdve  to  the  conviction  of  this  House^ 
that  they  meant  to  pursue  the  war;  they  dared  not  give  it  iqp; 
the  unpopularity  of  it  was  their  security ;  that,  and  that  only, 
kept  them  in  their  places.  An  honourable  friend  of  his,  who 
moved  the  amendment,  had  said,  we  had  fought  lH*aTdy, 
we  had  exerted  our  vigour,  but  sdll  our  exertions  had  pro- 
duced no  essential  advantage.  Other  gentlemen  had  praised 
the  effi>rts  which  this  country  had  made  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  and  had  argued  well  from  that  circumstance,  declaring  that 
we  had  astonished  all  Europe  by  our  exertioni^.  It  was  isHy&t 
true.  The  war  was  begun  madly,  the  ministers  had  made 
war  blindfold,  and  the  efforts  of  this  country,  so  directed,  and 
so  planned,  like  the  efforts  of  a  madman,  which  were  always 
more  powerful  than"  those  of  a  reasonable  being,  had  asU>* 
Hidied  all  Europe.  But  what  good  had  they  done?  They 
had  only  weakened  and  reduced  our  resources.  They  had 
esdiausted  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  had  almost  anni- 
hilated the  power  of  future  exertion.  An  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  it  was  improper  to  term  the  war  unjust, 
excepting  only  within  those  walls :  he  must  beg  leave  to  differ 
,  with  him  in  opinion*  He  thought  the  war  unjust,  he  had  said 
IK>  repeatedly  in  that  Houde,  he  had  said  so  dbewhere,  and  he 
would  say  so  'wiienever  and  wherever  he  had  the  opportunity^ 
He  would  say  so  to  the  whole  world,  if  his  voice  had  power 
and  extent  enough  to  communicate  the  idea.  But  according, 
to  the  argument  of  the  honourable  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
alluding,  what  was  unjust  in  its  origin  became  just  in  its 
advancement  and  prosecution.  The  honourable  gentleman 
thou^t  now  he  had  got  justice  on  his  side,  that  he  had  got 
alL  Did  the  himourable  gentleman  think  that  the  Americans, 
onee.  driven  by  our  injustice  to  assert  their  independen<7, 
ought,  in  justice^  to  relinquish  that  independency,  and  to 
alt^  dieir  established  government,  and  rely  on  our  word  for 
dbe  perfomiance  of  our  promises? 

With  r^^d  to  the  airgument  of  another  honourable  gen- 
tleman  (Sur  Horace  Mann)  that,  without  an  ally  Great  %ri* 
tain  had  an  advantage  over  a  confederacy;  if  uiat  doctrine 
were  true^  Great  Britain  was  the  most  flourishing  nation  in 
the  world.  The  reasoning  of  his  honourable  fiiend,  fixmi 
whom  he  was  sorry  to  differ  in  opinion  on  the  present  point, 
from  the  Lea^e  of  Cambray,  was  certainly  far  from  being 
conclusive.  For  Venice  had  been  lefi  in  the  circumscribed 
sHiiation,  to  which  nature  had  limited  her,  according  to  hia 
own  words,  and  such  would  be  the  &te  of  Great  Bntein ;  a 
situation  to  which  it  was  the  express  object  of  the  poweiiiil 
eonfederaqr.  of  France^' SpaiDt  and  America,  to  reduoe  hei^ 
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aa  liiB  lionourable  fxiend  on  the  floor  had  y^  properl;^  and  , 
truly  stated.  The  grand  alliance^  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  of  France,  had  not  indeed  been  so  successful,  on 
account,  he  would  say,  of  the  impolicy  of  England,  as  might 
have  been  expected;  but  it  gave  a  check,  a  wound,  to  the 
growing  power  of  France;  a  blow  from  which  nothing  but 
the  wretched  conduct  of  such  a  ministry  as  ours  could  have 
recovered  it  It  was  common  danger  and  distress  that  chiefly 
endeared  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  one  another;  and 
thistle,  for  the  present,  united  the  French  and  Americans 
in  the  closest  fiiendship.  But  if  we  held  out  to  the  Ame«- 
ricons  scHuethingthat  might  be  a  separate  interest,  and  that 
might  be  a  security  to  them,  by  removing  the  common  danger, 
we  should  dissolve  the  friendsnip,  and  have  a  chance  of  treat- 
ing  with  her. 

The  honourable  baronet  who  seconded  the  address,  had 
talked  of  the  good  faith  of  America  being  pliffhted  to  France^ 
and  had  argued  that  her  obligations  to  her  wy  would  render 
her  unwilling  to  treat  separately,  and  that  therefore  there 
were  no  hopes^  but  from  a  vigorous  war  carried  on  against 
her  as  well  as  against  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Now,  had  he 
held  this  language  himself,  and  dwelt  so  much  on  die  good 
fiiith  of  America,  it  would  have  been  in  all  the  papers  to^ 
morrow  or  the  next  day,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  American 
rebellion,  and  to  the  enemies  of  this  country !  But,  without 
ascribing  to  the  Americans  any  extraordinaxy  degree  of  gra« 
titude  or  perfidy,  and  ccmsidering  them  merely  as  men,  whose 
conduct  would,  like  that  of  other  mortals,  naturally  be  go* 
verned  by  a  mixture  of  both  reason  and  passion,  he  thought 
they  might  be  detached  from  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, by  omitting  to  pursue  offensive  hostililies  against  them. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  withdrawing  the  troops 
from  America?  American  independence,  undoubtedly.  This 
would  be  the  means  of  obtaining  peace.  If  the  American 
war  could  be  given  up  without  her  being  independent — let 
ministers  do  it;  but  th^  could  not.  They  were  therefore 
wasting  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  country,  without  an 
object. 

He  rq)eated  the  argument,  that  ministry  had  perverted 
nature,  and  by  their  singular  iU-cpnduct  of  the  war,  had  flpLven 
France  all  the  advantages  of  an  island,  and  had  re£iced 
Great  Britain  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  continent.  We 
were,  he  said,  at  a  hundred  times  more  expence  i|i  our 
American  operations,  than  they  were;  and  we  might  carry 
on  the  war  with  greater  success,  by  calling  all  our  forces  fix)m 
America,  and  pouring  them  ^into  the  French  setdement& 
As  it  was  said  in  the  last  war/ that  France  was  conquered  in 
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Oermany^  so,  if  ever  America  was  to  be  conqaered,  it  nuut 
be  conquered  in  France. 

Gentlemen,  he  observed^  had  used  a  great  many  hard  words 
respecting  France.  He  saw  no  great  harm  in  it,  though  it 
could  not  answer  any  very  good  purpose.  It  served,  how- 
fever,  to  bring  an  old  saying  to  hb  mind;  and  old  sayii^ 
sometimes  contained  such  strong  truths  that  ikey  wmM  oc- 
casionally obtrude  themselves  on  men's  minds.  The  old  say- 
ing he  ^uded  to,  was  this :  <^  Let  us  not  rail  at  Alexander, 
but '  let  us  beat  <him."  That  was  exactly  his  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  for  beating  France 
raSier  than  for  railing  at  her ;  and,  as  he  thought  the  best 
way  to  do  that  effectually,  would  be  to  piirsue  the  war  wilh 
America  no  loi^r,  he  was  fcnr  turning  the  arms  of  this 
country  solely  against  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  address,  had 
bestowed  a  particular  commendation  on  a  long  list  of  officers ; 

Quem  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumes  celebrare  ?  — 

(ibove  all,  he  had  praised  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Earl 
Comwallis,  who,  he  was  ready  to  own,  deserved  the  highest 
applause.  But  a  right  honourable  gentleman  had  asked, 
would  gentlemen  refuse  to  thank  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  his 
officers,  for  their  extraordinary  gallantry  at  Camden?  In 
answer  to  that  question,  he  for  one,  made  no  scruple  to 
declare,  that  he  most  certainly  would.  He  would  not  thank 
his  own  brother,  who  was  now  serving  in  America,  for  any 
success  he  might  obtain.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  never  would 
Join  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  any  officer,  whose  laurels  were 

fathered  in  the  American  war;  and  his  reason  was,  that 
e  hated  and  detested  the  war,  he  regarded  it  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  the  mischief  and  all  tne  calamities  which  tliis 
miserable  country  laboured  under  at  tfiis  moment. 

He  took  occasion,  in  the  co|irse  of  his  speech,  to  advert 
to  many  topics  not  immediately  connected  with  the  address. 
He  reprobated  ministry  for  the  ill  use  they  had  made  of  the 
i^rmy  last  summer.  The  military  Was,  he  said,  a  force  at 
all  times  inimical  to  liberty,  and  therefore  it  behoved  every 
Englishman  to  watch  the  army  with  a  jealous  eye.  A  few 
months  since  it*  was  not  safe  for  him,  or  any  man  in  that 
House,  to  speak  their  sentipients;  but  now  the  storm  was 
over,  it  was  their  duty  to  speak  out.  The  army  were,  it  was 
true,  called  in  upon  pressing  necessity,  and  used  to  great 
advantage  in  the  metropolis,  and  so  far  the  matter  was  lau- 
dable; what  he  alluded  to  a^  reprehensible^  was,  the  King's 
swrrants  having  diared  to  send  order?  to  officers  in  all  me 
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towns  of  the  kingdom,  giving  them  power  to  act  at  discre- 
tion,  without  waiting  for  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates, and  this  as  well  in  towns  where  quiet  was  perfectly, 
restored  and  tumult  had  subsided,  as  in  towns  where  there  had 
not  been  the  smallest  proneness  to  tumult  And  these  orders 
had  not  been  withdrawn,  till  almost  every  election  was  over. 
This  was  an  alarming. violence  to  the  constitution,  and  called 
for  enquiry. 

H^  also  severely  arraigned  ministers  for  the  insult  ihey  had 
put  upon  the  navy,  m  appomtmg  a  man  to  a  most  honour- 
able ^uid  lucrative  post,  who  stood  convicted  of  having  pro- 
duced a  false  and  malicious  charge  against  his  superior  officer. 
There  could,  he  said,  jie  only  one  of  the  King's  servants,  so 
abandoned,  and  so  lost  to  all  sensibility  and  honour,  as  to. 
have  dared  to  advise  any  such  measure  as  the  giving  the 
governoriship  of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  that  object  of  univer- 
sal detestation.  Sir  Hugh  PaUiser;  a  man  who  was  himself  so 
conscious  of  his  own  unworthiness,  that  he  had  resigned  all. 
his  employments,  and  by  retiring  from  the  ^ht  of  mankind, 
seemed  as  it  were  to  have  courted  oblivion*  Tnere  had  never, 
he  believed,  been  a  precedent  of  a  Vice- Admiral  having 
Greenwich  Hospital.  The  cause  of  its  being  given  to  SSLr 
Hugh  PaUiser  he  did  not  doubt,  was  not  his  conduct  on  board 
the  Formidable,  but  his  subsequent  behaviour,  bis  conduct 
against  Admir^  Ke][^l,  his  attempts  to  ruin  the  reputation 
of  that  gallant  officer;  and  he  felt  the  less  wonder  at  this,, 
because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  present  reign  to  riin 
dow99  vilify,  and  de&me,  great  and  popular  men,  and  to  set 
up,  support,  countenance  and  reward  the  infamous.  The 
late  promotion  of  Sir  Hu^h  Palliser,  was  on  a  par  with  the 
promotion  of  a  man,  (Lord  George  Germain,)  to  one  of  the 
highest  civil  employments  in  the  state,  who  had  been  pub- 
licly idegraded  last  war,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving 
again  in  any  military  capacity,  at  the  head  of  every  regiment 
in  the  army. 

He  alluded  to  what  Lord  Loughborough  had  said  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  in  last  June,  *  re- 
lative to  the  statute  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  Charles  the  2d, 
c.  5.  enacting,  "  That  no  petition  to  the  King,  or  either 
House  of  Parliament,  for  alteration  of  matters  established  by 
law,  in  church  or  state,  (unless  the  matter  thereof  be  approv^ 
by  three  justices,  or  die  grand  jury  of  the  county,)  shall  be 
signed  by  more  than  twenty  names,  or  delivered  by  more 
than  ten  persons;"  and  said,  that  the  doctrine  shewed  very 
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plwily  what  system  prevailed,  and  what  were  the  wishes  of 
administration,  if  those  wishes  weire  not  resisted  and  pre- 
vented in  time. 

He  also  alluded  to  Mr.  Dunning's  quondam  character  of 
die  persons  who  governed  this  country,  under  the  legal  de- 
scription of  he,  she,  or  they,  and  rung  the  changes  for  some 
time  very  laughably  at  the  expence  of  administration,  on 
those  words,  and  their  conduct,  characterizing  the  first,  un- 
der the  words,  he,  she,  of  they,  and  the  second  und^the 
words  him,  her,  or  them. 

At  length,  after  touching  on  a  great  variety  o^  topics,  he  re- 
curred to  the  &mous  vote  of  the  late  parliament,  relative  to 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  said  it  was  the  last  dying 
speech  of  that  corrupt  assembly — the  death4)ed^ confession 
of  that  wicked  sinner;  and  it  reminded  him  of  the  death-bed 
confesiuon  of  other  abandoned  profligates,  who  after  having 
heaped  guilt  upon  guilt,  just  before  they  parted  with  the  last 
breath,  sent  for  a  priest,  and  made/Confession  of  their  manifold 
sins  and  transgressions,  saying  ^<  although  our  sang  stood  so 
firm  together,  and  all  agreed  in  stifily  denjdng  tne  many  atro- 
cious &cts  we  committed,  particularly  our  greatest  crime,  and 
most  misdiievous  ofience,  it  is  very  true  we  were  guilty,  and 
we  hope  our  fiite  will  prove  a  warning  to  those  we  leave  be- 
hind us,  and  induce  them  to  lead  better  lives,  and  not  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  bad  courses  which  we  have  pursued,  come  to 
the  same  premature  and  miserable  end.'* 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  oat 
stand  part  of  the  question,  the  House  divided : 

TeOers.  Tellers. 

V  ,  „  V  Mr.  De  Grey      1  ^  _      xt^„„  f  Mr.  T.  Grenvillel  ,  ,^ 
Y^^nSirGrevCooper}^"— No^nMr.Byng  J  '^"^ 

Mr.  Grenvilfe's  amendment  was  consequently  lost.  After 
which  the  address,  as  at  first  proposed,  was  agreed  to. 


Mk.  Adam's  Complaint  against  the  Resoeutions  of  tbe 
Westminster  Committee  of  Association. 

Novembe?'  13. 

THE  city  of  Westminster,  who  had  chosen  Mr.  Fox  to  represent 
them  in  parliament,  in  a  manner  so  singularly  spirited  $odr 
noble,  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  choice,  nor  inattentive  to  tiie 
manner  in  which  their  popular  delegate  discharged  faia  duty,  9od 
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executed  Ike  trulat  thus  reposed  iiv  him  by  his  constitueats.  On 
the  cbinmeacement  of  the  session^  his  animadversion  on  the  ten- 
dency and  intention  of  the  address  proposed  in  answer  to  the  Kind's 
ipeech,  was  powerful  and  convincing  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Some  mode  of  testifying  their  satisfaction,  with  9 
conduct  so  roirited  and  meritorious,  tiiey  thought  it  now  especiaUv 
became  the  nriends  of  liberty  and  the  eonstitution  to  adopt.  Ana 
the  committee  of  associati<ni,  embracing  the  opportunity  t>f  Mr. 
Fox's  absence,  adopted  the  following  Resolutions  in  his  favour^ 
which  were  immediately  published  in  die  newspapers : 

"  Westminster  Committee  of  Association,  King's- Arms 
Tavern,  Palace-yard,  November  10,  1780. 

'^  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  committee  be  given  to  the 
Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  for  his  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  last,  on  which  day,  with  a  firmness  becoming 
the  representative  of  a  free  people,  he  exposed  the  pernicious  prin- 
ciples  and  destructive  measures  of  an  abandoned  administration, 
and  affgrded  the  fullest  evidence,  to  his  constituents,  that  neither 
the  temptations  of  men  in  power,  nor  apprehensions  of  their  4reat« 
ment,  could  cause  him  to  deviate  from  that  line  of  parliamentary 
conduct  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued  with  so  much  honour,  pr 
induce  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  people. 

"  Resolved,  As  it  is  reasonable  and  just,  that  public  approbation 
and  support  should  be  afforded  to  those  men  who  defend  die  public 
cause,  that  Mr.  Fox,  by  his  conduct  on  that  day,  hath  farther  en* 
deared  himself  to  his  constitu^ats,  ^nd,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
interested  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  liberties  in  his  welfare. 

'^  Resolved,  That  this  committee,  being  sensible  that  the'firm, 
constant,  and  intrepid  performance  of  his  duty,  will  probably  ren« 
der  him,  in  common  with  other  distinguished  friends  of  liberty, 
the  object  of  such  attacks  as  he  has  already  experienced,  and  to 
which  every  unprincipled  partissm  of  power  is  invited  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  reward,  most  earnestly  exhort  the  inhabitants  of  West* 
minster  to  do  their  utmost,  by  every  legal  measnirej  to  preserve  ta 
the  great  body  of  citizens  by  whom  he  has  been  elected,  ^nd  to  his 
country,  the  henefit  of  his  jBerviqes,  and  the  inviolable  security  of 
his  person,  "  John  Churchill,  Chairman.'' 

To  this  advertisement  Mr.  Adam  called  the  attention  of  the 
House,  by  reprobating  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  as  vin* 
dictive  and  injurious  to  his  character.  He  congratulated  Mr. 
Fox,  in  a  vein  of  irony  peculiarly  elegant  and  pointed,  on  the  ex- 
clusive privil^e,  with  which  he  was  mu^  invested,  of  dealing  out 
^at  personal  abuse  he  should  please.  He  was  far,  Ijiowever, 
from  thinking  Mr.  Fox  cs^able  of  taking  advantage  of  any  thing 
his  popularity  migbt  afford  him  not  q9nsistent  with  the  strictest 
honour.  He  wished  him  joy  of  the  inviolable  security  given  to  hia 
person.  It  was  an  instance  of  extraordinary  attention  in  bis  con- 
stituents and  countrymen.  It  had  no  precedent  exceot  in  the 
remote  ages  of  anti(][uity.  Pisistratus,  the  Athenian,  haa  a  body- 
guard, appointed  by  the  peoplf  of  Atlieps  for  the  security  of  m 
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life^  and  by  their  means  ultimately  overturned  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  He  would  therefore  hail  Mr.  Fox — Pisistratus  the 
Second.  He  would  hail  him  King  of  Westminster ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  was  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  rejoice  with  him,  or 
condole  with  his  country  en  account  of  those  internal  feuds  and 
animosities  which  originated  in  committees  of  association.  Mr. 
Adam  then  said,  that  he  was  going  to  touch  upon  a  subject,  by 
mentioning  his  own  character,  in  which  he  might  possibly  incur 
the  imputation  of  vanity ;  but  when  a  person's  character  was  basely 
and  falsely  traduced,  not  to  mention  it  was  to  act  with  timidity; 
that  few  men  kiiew  the  nature  of  his  life,  which  was  private  and 
retired,  But  that  he  could  boast  a  strict  and  regular  system  of  do- 
mestic economy,  which  enabled  him  to  live  wholly  independent 
upon  the  fortune  which  had  fallen  to  his  share.  That  the  princi- 
pal happiness  and  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  discharge  the  private 
duties  of  a  private  situation  with  honour  and  integrity,  to  be  a  good 
son,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  faithful  friend.  That 
he  could  not  brag  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  whose  vices  were  to 
degrade,  or  whose  virtues  were  to  adorn  the  page  of  the  historian. 
But  that  circumstance  made  him  more  anxious  to  maintain  his 
character  unspotted,  and  to  repel  every  attack  that  was  made  upon 
it.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  looked  upon  every  person 
who  adopted  the  resolutions  of  that  committee  as  base  and  in- 
famous calumniators  of  his  character,  and  unworthy  the  protection 
t)f  a  civilized  country. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply,  and  began  with  declaring,  that  as 
to  any  expressions  personal  to  himseli^  which  had  fiillen  from 
.the  honourable  gentleman,  who  felt  so  sore  at  the  paper  which 
Jhe  had  read  to  Sie  House,  he  should  not  take  the  least  notice 
of  them ;  but  in  regard  to  the  advertisement  itself,  he  did 
assure  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the  House,  upon  his 
'honour,  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  drawing  it  up,  and 
that  it  was  published  without  his  consent  or  even  knowledge. 
.  Had  he^  been  at  the  committee  when  it  was  drawn  up,  he 
should  undoubtedly  have  used  all  the  persuasion  that  he  was 
master  of,  to  have  prevented  the  committee  from  coming  to  or 
publishing  any  such  resolution  as  the  one  particularly  objected 
to ;  because  though  the  resolution  was  evidently  founded  in 
zeal  and  affection  to  him,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  imprudent 
resolution ;  and  he  could  appeal  to  his  honourable  friend  be- 
low him  (Colonel  Fitzpatrick)  to  vouch  for  this  having  been 
the  opinion  he  declar^  when  he  first  saw  it.  He  said,  he 
had  imagined  some  jpersons  would  be  induced  to  put  the  same 
construction  upon  it.  With  regard  to  the  ridicule  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  throw  upon  the 
committee,  and  upon  himself,  that  was  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference to  him,  and  the  inore  soj  because  the  gentlemen  who 
;formed  that  comniittee,  were  great  and  respectable  characters; 
men  who,  he  doubted  not,  had 'well  weighed  every  word  used 
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in  the  resolution,  considered  its  import  fully,  and  were  pre* 
pared  to  justify  the  advertisement  and  the  resolution  with 
their  honour  and  their  reputation.     And,  after  all,  what  was 
the  resolution  complained  of  with  so  much  warmth  by  the 
honourable  gentleman?   A  form  of  words  evidently  flowing . 
from  the  good  opinion  the  Westminster  committee  entertain- ' 
ed  of  him,  but  which  seriously  and  duly  considered,  conveyed 
no  personal  charge  against  any  man,  nor  warranted  any  man's 
taking  them  up  angrily  or  resentfully :  besides,  in  what  way 
was  the  House  to  treat  a  matter  introduced  in  the  very  extras 
ordiiiaTy  msomer  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  ' 
thought  proper  to  introduce  the  advertisement  to  which  he 
was  men  speaking,  without  making  it  the  subject  of  any  mo- 
tion whatever  ?  If  the  honourable  gentleman  really  thought 
himself  warranted  to  treat  the  resolutions  of  the  Westminster 
committee  seriously,  why  did  he  not  complain  of  the  paper  to 
the  House  as   a   breach  of  privilege?   If  the  honourable 

rtleman  thought  proper  to  adopt  that  mode  of  proceeding, 
was  ready  to  meet  it  on  that  ground,  and  to  defend  the 
resolution.  If  the  honourable  gendeman  chose  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  another  sort  of  process  elsewhere,  and  to  charge  it 
as  a  libel,  he  would  find  that  the  Westminster  connnittee  were 
ready  to  take  it  up  when  so  charged,  and  to  defend  the  lega- 
lity of  their  proceedings.  The  honourable  gentleman  had 
chosen  to  laugh  at  him,  and  to  turn  him  into  ridicule,  under 
the  character  of  Pidstratus.  In  what,  he  begged  to  know, 
had  he  ever  shewn  a  desire  to  obtain  illegal  honours  ?  In  what 
had  he  attempted  to  set  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country, 
or  to  aim  at  receiving  any  other  honours,  than  such  as  he  was 
perfectly  competent  to  receive?  The  honourable  gentleman, 
after  flourishing  a  great  deal  about  his  body-guard,  and  other 
matters  of  that  sort,  had  talked  of  the  Westminster  com^ 
mittee  proceeding,  by  and  by,  to  constitute  him  King  of 
Westminster.  The  Westmiijster  committee,  he  would  tell 
the  honourable  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  in-* 
habitants  of  that  most  respectable  city,  wished  for  no  other 
king,  than  the  king  now  upon  the  throne;  they  loved  that 
king,  and  they  revered  the  constitution,  by  which  he  reigned  p 
and  it  was  out  of  a  foolish  partiality  to  himself  and  because 
they  rashly,  perhaps,  thought  him  the*  best  qualified  to  sup- 
port that  king  and  that  constitution,  to  maintain  the  glory  of 
the  one,  and  preserve  the  other  in  safety,  that  they  had  chosen 
him  their  representative  in  parliament,  in  the  noblest  and  most 
spirited  manner,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  avowed  and  uhre^ 
^ervedly  exercised  infltience  .of  the  crown.  It  was,  perhaps 
from  a  weak  and  ill-founded  partiality  in  favour  of  his  abili- 
ties, ib&t  the  electprs  of  the  city  of  Westminster  had  done 
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him  that  honour;  all  that  he  could  do  in  return  was  to  de^^ 
dare,  that  his  conduct  should  be  an  example  of  the  most  sin- 
cere and  perfect  gratitude.  It  could  not,  however,  surdy  be 
warrantably  advanced,  that  from  this  circumstance  he  wa& 
imitating  Fisistratus,  or  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtahi 
illegal  honours !  The  electors  of  Westminster  thought  well  of 
hitt  efforts  in  that  House,  and  this  naturally  shewed  itself  in 
acts  of  affection  and  regard  towards  him.  Lost  almost  as  the 
public  cause  seemed  to  be,  they  were  glad  to  find  the  repr»> 
sentative  for  Westminster  among  the  number  of  those  true 
firiends  to  liberty,,  who  best  served  their  country,  and  who 
were  still  determined  to  stand  in  the  breach  to  resist  the  Umt- 
rent  of  corruption  and  of  increasing  influence,  which  threaten- 
ed to  bear  down  the  constitution,  and  to  destroy  it.  In  order 
to  do  this,  he,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  had  sacrificed 
liieir  interests,  they  h^d  sacrificed  their  ambition,  they  had 
sacrificed  all  views  of  greatness  and  emolument,  they  had  sa- 
crificed every  thing  that  cotdd  gratify  the  mind  of  man,  or 
&11  within  the  wish  of  human  pride,  or  human  vanity.  Let 
not  gentlemen  on  the  other  side^  on  almost  every  one  of 
whom  placei^,  pensions,  titles,  and  rewards  of  every  kind,  were 
profiisdy  heaped,  grudg^  then,  either  him  or  others  the 
poor  comfort  of  a  little  popular  applause.  Let  them  not  com- 
plain that  the  people  held  his  humble  efforts  to  serve  his 
oountry  in  some  degree  of  estimation.  And  though  they 
la^ht,  in  the  warmm  of  their  zeal  and  affection,  use  a  few 
imprudent  words,  for  such  he  granted  those  words  wore, 
which  composed  tfie  resolution  of  the  Westminster  committee 
read  to  the  House  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  let  it  not  be 
^d,  that  he  was  borne  off  his  legs  by  popular  honours,  or 
that  he  was  fi*antrc  with  popular  -applause.  Had  he  been 
anxious  to  court  those  honours,  and  to  obtain  that  apphuie^ 
importunities  had  dSered,  which  he  should  not  have  ne^ected. 
In  the  time  of  the  tumults,  when  the  people  were  madly  riot- 
ous, had  he  uttered  one  word,  or  said  one  syllable  in  support 
of  the  protestant  association?  On  the  contrary,  had  he  not 
apposed  it  firml)^  and  been  among  the  first  to  reprobate  and 
censure  those  lawless  proceedings  which  began  vdih  insult  to 
that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  aim  did  not  end  tfll 
the  public  prisons,  and  private  property ^  to  an  immense 
amount,  had  been  burnt  %nd  destroyed !  Again,  when  a  mea- 
•ure  was  in  agitation  withJ^  thdse  walls,  which  was  particularly 
the  object  ei  opposition  from  those  very  persons,  whom  it  was 
at  that  time  known,  he  wished  should  become  his  ccmstituents, 
had  he  with  a  view  to  court  popular  applause^  meanly  givoi 
up  his  opinion,  and  adopted  that  of  tiiose  who  had  since 
chosen  him  their  represpatative?  On  the  other  kandf  was  it 
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not  notorious  to  evenr  gentleman  present,  who  had  sat  in  the 
last  parliament)  that  ne  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  firmly  sup- 
ported  the  measure^  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  trusted 
it  would  be  a  proof  to  the  electors,  that  if  they  chose  him  their 
representative,  they  would  send  to  parliament  a  member  who^ 
«t  least,  was  sincere,  and  who  was  at  all  times  determined  to 
i^eak  his  real  sentiments. 

After  other  instances  adduced  in  proo^  that  the  popular 
applause  with  which  he  had  been  honoured,  was  the  volunr 
tary  gift  of  the  people,  and  had  not  been  nought  after  by  him^ 
either  industriously  or  improperly,  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of 
the  necessary  freedom  of  debate,  and  said,  that  as  it  was  the 
dearest  and  most  inestima1>le  privilege  of  a  British  senator,  so 
was  it  the  last  right  that  he  would  wandon  or  eive  up ;  and 
here  he  must  observe,  that  in  his  ^eech  on  the  first  day  of  the 
-4^t  session,  in  his  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  ses- 
on,  he  had  talked  language,  which,  however  people  might 
huse  to  construe  it,  was  not,  he  would  at  all  times  maintain, 
n  the  least  pei'sonal  to  any  man  whatever.  As  long  as  he 
had  the  honour  to  sit  in  that  House,  he  would  exercise  that 
inestimable  privilege  of  speaking  freely  upon  public  matters, 
both  as  tx>  the  conduct:  of  men  in  public  situations,  and  of 
measures  any  way  connected  with  the  public  interest.  He 
had  spoken  n^eehr  hitherto,  whenever  he  had  taken  the  liber^ 
to  rise  in  that  House;  and  in  q>ite  of  every  attempt  to  prevent 
him,  of  every  sort  that  could  be  suggested,  he  would  Con*- 
tinue  to  use  and  support  the  freedom  of  debate.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  and  to  say  it  in  the  most  eX'^ 
press  terms  just  then,  because  he  foresaw,  that  in  speaking  to 
the  subject  which  was  presently  to  be  taken  into  consideration^ 
as  the  ordei^of  the  day,  when  a  supply  for  the  support  of  the 
navy  was  to  be  proposed,  he  should  have  occasion  to  advert 
to  the  character  of  a  person  (Sir  Hugh  Palliser)  who,  if  re- 
port was  to  be  credited,  and  there  could  be  found  constituents 
sufficiently  abandoned  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  as.  to 
chtise  him  their  representative,  was  shortly  to  come  among 
them.  That  person  had  been  convicted,by  one  court-martial 
of  having  preferred  a  Mse  and  malicious  accusation  against  hit 
superior  officer,  and  had  been  tried  for  his  own  conduct  by 
another  court-martial,  vrho  had  neither  acquitted  him  honour- 
ably, nor  acquitted  him  unanimously.  Those  triab  were  mal^ 
ters  of  public  notoriety,  and  therefore  they  were  fit  sutnectB 
for  parliamentary  allusion,  and  for  free  discussion  within  those 
warn;  to  those  trials  he  should  have  occasion  to  refet,  ill 
"what  he  should  have  to  say  when  the  supplv.for  the  seaport 
of  the  navy  came  und^  debate ;  and  as  often  as  any  matter 
relativia  toth*  ABvy  was  the  t6pi€  oi  craiideratioii»  to  oft^ti 
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would  he  most  undoubtedly  speak  of  those  trials,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  had  relation,  without  reserve.  Nor  had 
that  gentleman,  or  any  other  honourable  gentleman,  any  right 
to  complain  of'  being  personally  insulted  by  what  he  should 
then  say.  If  he  were  to  prefer  an  indictment  against  any 
person  accusing  that  person  of  a  crime,  none  surely  but  the 
most  wrong-headed  man  in  the  world  would  deem  the  hard 
words,  which  constitute  the  legal  and  technical  phrases  of  the 
indictment,  as  so  many  private  affix>nts  to  him  as  a  gentleman; 
the  case  was  exactly  the  same  as  to  his  treating  upon  any 
public  topic  in  that  Hpuse.  He  owned,  he  was  a  little  asto- 
nished to  hear  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  having,  in  consequence  of  the  West- 
minster committee's  resolution,  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
speaking  personalities^  within  those  walls.  He  had  already 
said,  that  he  never  had  spoken  personalities.  Had  he  in- 
dulged himself  with  entering  into  a  dissertation  on  economy, 
and  the  well-ordered  arrangement  of  his  private  afiairs,  or 
talked  of  noble  ancestry  and  noble  vices,  or  alluded  to  his 
domestic  virtues,  and-pointed  all  these  things  at  any  particu- 
lar gentleman,  then,  indeed,  he  might  with  reason  have 
been  accused  of  having  dealt  in  personalities ;  but  so  long 
as^ne  confined  himself  to  pubhc  matters,  and  public  matters 
only,  he  did  not  imagine  the  House  would  think  that  the 
character  of  being  fond  of  personalities  belonged  exclusively 
to  him. 

After  gently  touching  on  his  affair,  last  session,  with  Mr. 
Adam,  declaring,  it  could  never  be  alluded  to  without  giv- 
ing that  honourable  gentleman  and  himself  great  pain,  and 
after  many  other  remarks,  struck  out  with  all  that  wonderful 
quickness  of  conception,  happy  position,  and  force  and  poig- 
nancy of  application,  which  generally  distinguish  his  speeches; 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  was  ready  to  de- 
.  fend  the  resolution  of  the  Westminster  committee,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  confess,  that  he  thought  it  im- 
prudently drawn  up,  and  tha^t  it  contained  words  which  had 
better  not  have  been  used  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Adam,  ii)  answer  to.  what  Mr.  Fox  had  said  of  the  resdu- 
tions  not  being  personal,  read  the  last  resolution,  and  added,  that 
every  person,  conjunctively  and  severally  of  that  conunittee,  who 
aj^proved  of  those  words,  was  an  infamous  and  base  traducer  of 
his  character.  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  confirmed  what  Mr.  Fox  had 
saidj  relative  to  his  not  being  present  when  the  committee  came 
t6  the  resolution.  He  said  he  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  that 
committee,  but  was  absent,  as  well  as  his  honourable  friend,  when 
theresolutions  were  carried ;  having,  therefore,  no  hand  indrav- 
ing  them  up,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  what  or  whom  the 
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particular  geutlemen  who  penned  them  had  in  th^  view  at  the 
time  ;  he  was  sure,  however,  from  the  known  honour  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  their  intention  was  a  good  and  a  warrantable  one ;  he 
therefore  thought  it  right  to  say,  that  the  resolutions  had  his 
hearty  consent.  Mr.  Adam  said,  if  either  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  or  any  other  person  approved  of  the 
words  in  question,  as  personally  applied  to  him,  that  he  meant  ta 
apply  ta  him  and  them,  eveiy  epithet  that  he  had  mentioned.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  said,  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman  chose  to  apply 
any  part  o£  the  words  used  in  the  resolution  of  the  Westminster, 
committee  to  himself,  he  could  not  possibly  help  it.  He  must 
still  approve  of  those  resolutions,  but  he  had  not  applied  them  to 
tlie  honourable  gentleman,  neither  had  he  ^aid,  they  contained 
any  thing  immediately  applicable  to  him,  or  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  entitled  to  apply  to  himself.  ITiey  certainly  had 
his  consent ;  nor  did  he  feel  himself  at  all  obliged  to  give  his  rea- 
sons why  he  consented  to  them.  Hiis/fvlteraation  was  put  an  end 
to,  by  the  order  ^f  the  day  being  loudly  called  for. 


Mr.  Fox*s  Motion  Relative  to  the  Appointment  of  Siu 
Hugh  Palliber  to  the  Governmekt  op  Gbeen^  ich 
Hospital. 

Febrtiofy  i.  i78i« 

THIS  day  Mr.  Fox  made  his  promised  motion  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  government  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  The  clerk  of  the  House  having,  at  his  request, 
read  the  copy  of  the  charges  exhibited  by  Sir  Hugh  against  Ad- 
miral Keppel,  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  on  those  charges, 
the  charge  and  sentence  of  Vice- Admiral  Palliser's  court-martial, 
Mr.  Spes^er  Norton's  speech  on  delivering  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  Admiral  Keppel,  and  the  answer  made  thereto  by 
the  Admiral, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  began  with  saying,  that  there  was  no 
gentleman  less  accustomed  than  he  was  to  apologize  for  the 
motions  with  which  he^  from  time  to  time,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  trouble  the  House,  but  on  the  present  occasion  as  the 
motion  which  he  should  make  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
would  undoubtedly  point  to  two  particular  individuals,  he 
thought  it  incunibent  upon  him  to  say,  before  he  entered  into 
an  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  the  pro- 
priety and  justice  of  his  motion,  that  he  was  actuated  by  no 
perscuud  motives  whatever.  He  knew  not  that  man  on  earth 
against  whom  he  harboured  the  least  personal  enmity^  and 
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least  of  ail,  did  he  feel  any  against  those  two  individtials, 
ivho  would  be  thought  by  the  House,  and  who  certainly  w«re 
meant  by  him,  as  me  immediate  objects  of  his  motion.  He 
had  no  pers(mal  enmity  whatever,  he  did  assure  the  honour- 
able gentl^nan  whose  name  he  ^ould  be  obliged  to  men- 
tion  pretty  frequently  in  the  course  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
ag^unst  mm,  nor  against  his  majesty's  ministers;  puUtc  en* 
mity  against  him  and  them,  he  felt  and  avowed*  Public 
enmity  occasioned  by  their  public  conduct,  detestation  ex- 
cited by  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  which  they  had  en- 
tailed on  their  country.  He  said,  he  considered  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  as  one 
great  cause  of  those  calamities  under  whidh  this  country  was 
now  suffering,  and  therefore  he  felt  against  him,  all  that 
public  enmity  which  such  a  sense  of  his  conduct  ought  to 
inspire.  He  considered  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  as  the  man,  who 
by  giving  way  to  his  boisterous  and  unruly  passions,  had  al- 
most ruined  that  service  on  which  alone  we  could  depend  for 
the  protection  of  this  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  as 
the  only  probable  means,  if  any  there  were,  of  extricating 
us  frcMn  our  present  difficulties.  It  was  on  these  grounds, 
and  these  only,  that  he  was  the  public  enemy  cf  the  hcmour- 
able  admiral,  die  public  enemy  of  those  who  abetted  and  sap* 
ported  him. 

Having  said  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motives  of  personal 
enmity,  he  also  assured  the  House,  he  Was  not  influenced  on 
the  present  occasion  by  private  friendship.  Not  that  he  dis- 
claimed private  friendship;  no,  God  knew,  he  considered  his 
intimacy  and  connection  with  his  honouifable  relation  who  sat 
below  him  (Admiral  Keppel)  as  the  chief  honoui*  and  happi- 
ness of  his  life,  but  his  honourable  relation's  character,  his 
virtue^  his  glory,  were  too  firmly  established  to  need  assistr- 
ance.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  character  met  the  de- 
SQripticm  of  the  poet  exacdy,  "  merses  prqfiindo  jndckrior 
evenity^  the  admiral  was  that  man.  Let  those  who  hi^  at* 
tempted  against  his  life  and  his  honour  bear  withess  to  this 
truth.  See  him  attacked,  charged)  criminated^  and  sent  to 
trial,  on  an  accusation  of  the  most  serious  ndture  !  What  is^ 
the  consequence?  He  comes  purified  from  theOldeal)  his 
honour  is  clearer  than  before,  his  gloty  bed,ms  with  retio* 
vated  lustre  !  See  him  at  Windsor !  See  the  attempts  that 
Are  made,  successfiiUy  made,  to  separate  him  from  censti-" 
ttients  who  had  thought  weU  of  him  before^  tsadi  alwajraj  till 
thaii  been  happy  in  their  represaitativei  and  for  dlight  he 
knew,  had  been  his  constituent!  fi)r  two^  tihire^  or  fimr  sue* 
cessave  parliaments !  What  is^  the  omsequence  ?  The  Cotm^ 
xX  Surrey,  who  saw  wi^  indignation  the  op^i'essiliil  i^tn^tiM 
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^irho  saw  the  enormous  iilfluence  of  the  crown  opposed  to 
virtue,  jpopularity^v  and  reputation,  (that  influence  <ii  the 
crown^  of  which  the  last  pai'li^nent  had  complained,  and  just* 
ly  complained),  they  receive  him  with  open  arms;  they  knew 
his  merit,  his  integrity,  and  his  virtue;  they  revered  his  splendid 
character,  and  they  iiivited  him  to  become  their  representative* 
llius  oppression,  as  it  always  will  do,  produced  its  opposite 
effect,  and  thus  his  honourable  relation,  by  being  driv^i  from 
W^indsor  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  is  sent  to  parliament 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  first  counties  in  England^ 
Therefore,  he  stood  too  high  in  fame,  too  foil  of  glory,  to 
require  additional  support,  or  to  make  the  serving  him,  a 
motive  in  the  design  of  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make. 

He  next  observed,  that  he  was  not  unaware  it  might  be 
said,  how  improper  it  was,  when  unanimity  was  so  necessary 
in  the  navy,  to  stir  a  matter  which  had  a  Uttle  subsided,  ahd 
the  revival  of  which  might  renew  animosities.     To  these  opi- 
nions, he  said,  he  fully  assented ;  non  mavere  quieta  was  a 
masdm  to  which  he  entirely  subscribed.  Be  it  upon  their  heslds, 
therefore,  who  began  to  stir  the  old  cause  of  discontent !  Let 
those  answer  for  the  consequences  who  revived  the  dispute ; 
he  washed  his  hands  of  it.     It  was  the  ministers  that  had 
broached  the  subject,  those  who  had  advised  his  majesty  to 
appoint  Sr  Hugh  Pallisef  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
They  had  brought  him  forward  out  of  the  cAscurity  which  he 
seemed  to  have  thought  most  becoming  him,  and  they  only 
were  to  atone  to.  their  country  for  the  mischiefs  that  would 
ensue.     Thie  advocates  of  the  ministry  mi^t  say,  the  govem- 
meut  of  Gre^wieh  Hospital  was  no  great  matter,  and  thai 
it  did  not  signify  much.    Tfadse  wiio  were  inclined,  to  reason 
in  this  manner,  were  not  aware  of  the  ccmsequences  that  would 
follow,  nor  the  gi*eieit  inconveniences  that  suffering  the  presait 
appointment  to  pass  unceusured  by  that  House  would  oce»^ 
sion.    He  did  not  like  to  make  intddious  allusions ;  but  they 
had  already  ^n  instance  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arguing^ 
against  the  bestowing  of  additional  honours  upon  that  mail 
(Lord  George  Gei'main),  who  having  been  once  de^nided  and 
declared  unworthy  of  serving  again,  liad  been  sunered  to  be 
ittvested  with  confidence  and  honour.     How  did  any  mali 
know  that  the  government  of  Greenwldl  Hospital  Wiis  ihtfe 
only  situation  into  which  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  would  be  brought  ? 
HidMr  did  the  House  know  that  it  Wits  nojt  the  inleiittdli  of 
ministers  to  j^Ve  Sit  Hugh  iPalliseir  ^e  ^thtnand  kS  One  it 
<mt  fleets  ?    And  then  if  tbe  appointment  ^m  attempted  to  b^ 
diiimadvmal  upon,  woiild  not  ininisters  bg  fiiTnlsked  wfA 
thb  ^cHtig  answer  to  all  objection :  <<  You  did  not  eottiplttiA 
of  tbs  appcintntfeht  t>f  this  gentleoaan  to  the  goveitnnenidr 
Ore^wkhHo^itd^«>i«it#tt$  irt  AM  time  ^ou  Ac^AdliiK*^ 
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objected^  •*—  to  object  now  is  to  persecute."  It  was  for  this 
reason,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  at  that 
moment  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  first  post  of 
honour  and  profit  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Paliiser* 

He  said  the  principal  purpose  or  object  of  his  motion  was 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  government  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  which  he  considered  as  an  insult  on  the 
honour  of  the  navy,  because  what  man  who  felt  as  a  gentle- 
man, could  be  happy  in  the  service,  or  could  serve  his  coun- 
try with  zeal  and  spirit,  from  which  alone  the  navy  of 
fkigland  had  gained  its  great  reputation,  when  a  post  of  high 
honour  and  profit,  whidi  had  hitherto  always  been  bestowed 
on  those  officers  whose  fame  was  unsullied,  and  who  had  de- 
served best  of  their  country,  was  given  to  a  man  convicted  of 
having  preferred  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against 
his  commanding  officer?  The  appointment  of  Sir  Hug^ 
Palliser  to  the  government  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  under  all 
the  circunu^tances  of  it,  w&s  a  measure  of  so'  much  criminality, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  so  glaringly  iniquitous,  that  he 
knew  not  scarcely  how  to  argue  it,  tp  give  it  a  stronger  im- 
pression on  the  mind&  of  the  House,  than  it  must  necessarily 
nave  of  itself.  It  resembled  one  of  those  self-evident  propo- 
sitions, which  bear  the  name  of  axioms  in  mathematics,  on 
which  nothing  can  be  said  to  make  them  clearer  than  they  are 
of  themselves.  The  only  mode  of  reasoning,  therefore^  that 
be  could  adopt,  was  to  suppose  objections,  and  then  to  oppose 
those  objections  with  arguments. 

The  last  time  the  House  debated  upon  the  subject,  the 
vice-admiral  had  read  to  the  House  a  long  speech,  previously 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  the  main  purport  of  which  had 
been,  as  &r  as  he  was  able  to  understand  such  parts  of  it  as 
he  had  heard,  to  arraign  and  call  in  question  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  court-martial  that  tried  Admiral  Keppel,  and  in 
particular  to  imp^ch  the  sentence,  and  charge  the  court  with 
violent  injustice,  in  having  declared  the  vice-admiral  to  have 
preferred  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation,  the  motives 
of  the  vice-admiral  not  having  been  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration. He  had  since  inquired  into  the  usage  of  courts- 
martial,  and  he  found  it  was  their  general  practice,  when 
they  acquitted  the  person  luxused,  to  declare  their  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  the  accusation.  He  would,  therefor^  first 
suppose  a  similar  objection  to  he  o{>posed  to  him  now,  and 
that  it  would  be  c(mtended,  that  Admiral  Keppd's  court- 
martial  had  passed  an  extrajudicial  censure  on  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  in  declaring  that  hi3  accusation  was 
midicious  and  ill-founded.  In  answer  to.  this^  he  should 
assert,  that  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  giv«  their  opimoD 
~^pon  the  motiTes  of  l^e  accusation^  botli  mm  the  nature  cf 
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their  jurisdiction,  and  the  general  usage  of  coiHrtd-martiaL 
They  had  the  best  oj^rtunity  of  learning  those  motives, 
because  all  the  facts  being  before  them,  (the  accusation  qie- 
cified  formally,  and  all  the  evidence  called  in  support  of  it, 
that  the  accuser  thought  proper  to  adduce ;)  they  were  per^^ 
fectly  competent  to  say,  what  the  motives  of  me  accuser 
were,  and  when,   like   Sir  Hugh  PalUser,  he  scandalously 
failed  in  his  proof,  and  there  came,  even  irom  his  own  wit- 
nesses, the  fullest  refutation  of  his  charges,  courts«martial 
were  bound  in  justice  to  the  honour  of  &e  officer  accused, 
not  only  to  acquit  him,  but  to  pronounce  upon  the  motives 
of  the  accuser.     This  he  asserted  was  no  new  doctrine ;  it 
was  justified  by  long  practice.     He  had  brought  with   him 
two  or  three  precedents,  which  would  suffice  to  support  what 
he  said ;  innumerable  precedents,, it  was  well  known,  were  to 
be  found.     The  first  case  he  should  mention,  was  that  of 
Cs^tain  Cotton,  in  the  year  176$;  in  the  sentence  of  whose 
court-martial,  the  accusation  was  declared  to  be'  groundless, 
and   malicious.      Again;  in  the  case  of  Captain  Lee,  (the 
sentence  of  whose  court-martial  he  read,)  the  Court  had,  in 
severe  terms,  reprobated  the  licenser,    and  his  accusation; 
The  third  precedent  he  had  brought,  was  that  of  a  land  courts 
martial^  upon  an  officer  a  member  of  that  House  (General 
Monckton)  whom  he  did  not  see  then  in  his  place,  but  of 
whom  he  should  never  speak  without  that  respect  which  was 
due  to  a  brave  man :  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which 
sat  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  1764^  and  which  had  declared,  in 
their  sentence  of  acquittal,  "  that  the  charges  preferred  by 
Captain  Colin  Campbell,  against  General  MoncktOn,  were 
false  said  infamous ;  that  it  appeared  to  tiiem,  that  the  accu- 
ser had  been  actuated  by  the  worst  motives,  and  that  they 
had  reason  to  believe  tiie  accuser  had  imposed  upon  the 
commander-in-chief,  by  a  falsehood,  to  induce  him  to  order 
the  court-mai^tial."     From  these  precedaits,  Mr.  Fox  with 
great  strength  of  argument  affirmed,    that  the  custom  of 
a  court-martial  pronouncing  upon  the  accuser's  motives  was 
common,  and  therefore  the  argument,  that  it  ^as  extrajudi- 
cial in  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  case,  was  frivolous  and  absurd. 

Besides,  what  was  it  but  arraigning  the  honour  and  the 
justice  of  the  officers  who  conq)osed  Admiral  Keppel's  court- 
maitial,  to  question  any  part  of  their  conduct  ?  To  prefer 
one  individual  before  another  was  common,  because  one  man 
m^ht  excel  another ;  but  to  prefer  one  set  of  men  before  ano- 
^r  was  ilUberal,  because  in  all  large  descriptions  of  men 
there  naturally  must  be  men  of  integrity  and  virtue.  I^  how- 
ever)  any  profession  was  particulariy  better  enabled  to  judge 
of  points  of  honour  than  others,  it  was  surely  the  militi»y  pc4h 
fessioB ;  and  if  he  could  ever  be  brought  to  say,  one  branch  of 
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n  prafe^oti  deserved  more  credit  as  men  of  sincerity  than  ano* 
ther,  he  should  l»iy,  it  was  the  naval  branch,  and  for  this  pkin 
reason ;  the  military  generally  tedding  in  great  cities,  and 
populous  towns,  imbib^  all  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  as 
a  divisoon  of  the  army  was  always  attendant  on  a  court,  and 
made  a  part  of  the  parade  and  pageantry  of  princes,  they  na« 
tundly  were  accustomed  to  a  more  courdy  stile  of  talking  than 
other  men ;  whereas  naval  officers,  living  chiefly  on  the  bois- 
terous element,  fiur  from  courts  and  princes,  were  remaiinhle 
for  a  roughness  of  manners  and  a  blunt  integrity  <^  speech, 
ealling  every  thing  th^  mentioned  by  a  plain  word,  and  de» 
scribing  their  thoughts  exactly  as  they  were.  When,  there* 
fore,  a  court-martial,  composed  of  naval  officers  of  the  first 
tharacter  and  of  acknowledged  honour,  called  an  accusation 
malidous  and  ill-founded,  which  accusation  they  had  fully  in* 
vesdgated,  he  should,  were  there  no  other  reasons  to  induce 
him  to  tUnk  it  were  so,  be  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
Ae  accusati<m  was  malicious  and  ill-^unded ;  but  he  did  not 
doubt  he  should  be  able  to  prove,  to  the  sati^acticm  of  the 
House,  that  there  were  other  reasons ;  that  the  Hous^  during 
the  late  parliament,  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  accusaticm 
against  Admiral  Keppel  had  been  malicious  and  illrfoundkl : 
and  even  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  himself  acquiesced  under 
the  sentence^  and  tacitly  admitted  his  criminality. 

Let  gentlemen  consider  the  time  and  the  manner  h^  which 
the  accusation  was  preferred  My  the  vice-admiral  i^ftinst  hia 
honourable  relation.  Was  it  as  soon  as  he  came  ashore  ifter 
the  27th  of  July?  No.  The  House  knew  it  was  not. 
When  then?  Why,  at  a  ccmsiderably  distant  period.  And 
what  were  the  circumstances  ?  The  vice-admiral  goes  out  a 
aeeond  voyage  with  Admired  Keppel.  He  says  not  a  w<N:d  of 
his  having  any  charge  to  mak^  but  keeps  his  accusatkm  ia 
his  own  breast,  and  he  tells  us  now,  that  he  did  ndt  then 
make  the  charge,  fi^m  mcvtives  of  regard  to  his  oountiy. 
What !  wiU  he  pretend  that  a  feeling  for  the  national  wdr 
&re  sufered  him  to  fail  a  second  time  under  the  command  dl 
an  officer,  guilty  in  his  mind  of  those  five  diarges  which  he 
afterwards  preferred  against  him?  Was  it  a  desire  to  promote 
the  public  gidod  diat  induced  him  to  suffisr  a  man  so  criminal 
to  keep  the  command  ?  Ought  he  not  ratha*,  if  he  had  any 
iudh  feelings^  to  have  made  me  charge  the  moment  he  s^  Im 
font  on  shore^  and  to  have  dragged  not  traitor,  that  cowai4 
AdiUkttl  Kqppel,  t6  immediate  trials  luid  not  have  su^Md 
l^Qi  to  engoy  a  second  opp<Mimity  ctf  disgracuig  tfie  Britiih 
(kg  by  his  Iffnorattce^  iBda  ni^l^ause^  his  wwtam^  And  hk 
teMmtj?  It^asnot,  ther«^^ftomArMsrdfedthe^o0dof 
^  mm^  or  the  fgioi^  hk  counttyi  &A  (he  $diMaAm 
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was  90  long  (Concealed^  or  diat  it  was  ever  made.  Tk^  fac^ 
was,  the  vice-admiral  never  dreamt  of  makings  any  charge 
till  bethought  recrimination  necessary.  When  he  heard  that 
murmurs  were  stirrine^  and  that  his  own  conduct  was  que^ 
tioned,  then  it  was  that  he  thought  of  charging  his  com-- 
manding  officer  as  a  criminal.  Let  the  House  remember  the 
compromise  that  he  offered  to  Admiral  Ke^^l :  a  compro- 
mise which  his  honourable  relation  disdained  to  acc^>t* 
What  was  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  letter  to  Admiral  Keppel  but  f^ 
threatening  letter  ?  A  letter  of  extortion  ?  Did  not  this  ap- 
plication suffici^itly  prove,  that  the  vice*admiral  was  neither 
actuated  by  motives  of  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  service,  nor 
aeal  fixe  ^  good  of  his  country  ?  What  was  it  short  of  the 
pritolice  of  a  man  who  committed  a  highway  robbei^  ?  An 
attempt,  not  to  obtain  money  indeed)  but  to  obtain  a  ^ei^-* 
ficate  of  character,  through  the  impolse  of  fear  ?  Here  surely 
therefore,  was  ground  sufficient  to  pronounce,  that  the  mo*^ 
tives  of  the  accuser  were  not  honourable;  and  when  it  wift 
considerf^  that  the  charge  was  preferred  on  avowed  pri9ei<» 
ples^  of  recrimination,  every  man  must  see  that  it  originated 
in  malice. 

But  not  only  the  court-martial,  who  pronounced  it  tk 
malicious  imd  false  accusation,  thought  it  so^  that  House 
thought  it  so  li]c;ewi8e,  for  they  had  voted  their  thanks^  with 
one  dissenting  voice  only,  to  Admiral  Keppelt  and  what 
was  the  language  of  the  Speaker  vrhen  he  gave  tho«e  thanks? 
Add  to  thi^  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  vice-admiral 
himsdU*?  Had  he  come  down  there  immediately  after  the 
trial  was  over,  and  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  cour^* 
martial  ?  No.  He  had  acted  a  very  different  part.  He  ^bad 
resigned  his  lieutenantp-generalship  of  marines,  he  had  resigned 
his  government  of  Scarborough  castle,  he  had  resignea  his 
seat  at  the  admiralty-board,  and  he  had  taken  in  exchange  fot 
them,  what?— The  valuable  office  of  steward  of  the  Clultem 
hundred  J  What  was  this  but  an  acquiescence  in  the  justice 
of  the  sentence^  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  pronounced  upon  the  accusation,  and  a  desire  to  retire 
from  public  notice,  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  crimina- 
lity I  Again,  when  he  had  made  a  motion  to  address  his  ma*- 
jesty  to  tSae  aweLy  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  flag,  a  motion  which  he 
had  afterwards  been  induced  to  withdraw  from  its  bmg  sug- 
gested, by  his  worthy  friend  General  Conway.,  that  it  lookra 
like  persecution,  and  that  it  would  be  sending  the  vice-admirsJ 
down  to  his  trial,  under  prejudices — ^what  had  at  that  time 
been  the  language  of  the  Housef  ?  What  had  a  learned  geur 
tlenum  (Mr.  Wallace)  said^  wh0|  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
dagr  in  his  (dace?    Had. not  that  gentleoiaii  dechuwd,   he 
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would  move  to  impeach  the  minister  who  should  venture  to 
employ  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  again?  And  had  not  another 
learned  gentleman,  now  lord-chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Heas  (Lord  Loughborough)  pressed  that  the  vice-admiral's 
flag  might  remain  with  mm  till  his  death,  that  it  might  fly 
over  his  grave,  since  it  never  could  again  be  hoisted  at  the 
mast-head  of  any  of  his  nwgesty's  ships  ?  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  crown  lawyers  at  that  time  did  not  think 
the  declaring  the  accusation  to  be  a  malicious  and  ill-founded 
accusation,  was  an  extrajudicial  opinion.  With  regard  to 
the  right  of  reply  upon  his  trial,  which  the  vice-admiral 
claimed,  he  should  only  say,  that  the  right  of  reply  was  not 
essential  justice,  that  even  in  criminal  courts  it  was  thought  so 
invidious,  that  it  was  rarely  claimed,  and  that  in  land  courts 
martial  it  was  never  allowed. 

He  added,  that  it  was  altogether  unwarrantable  for  the  vice- 
admiral  or  for  that  House  to  question  the  conduct  of  Admi- 
ral KeppePs  court-martial,  uidess  they  set  on  foot  a  proper 
and   impartial  enquiry,  and  after  absolving  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  from  their  oaths  of  secresy,  and  examined 
them  at  the  bar,  as  to  their  sense  of  the  accusation.     Had 
any  thing  happened,  he  asked,  since  the  sentence  declaring 
that   Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  preferred  a  maUcious  and  ill- 
founded  accusation  was  pronounced,  to  alter  that  general  and 
well-founded  opinion  ?     The  only  event  that  had  uie  least  re- 
lation to  it  was  the  second  trial.     But  had  that  removed  the 
stigma?     By  no  means.      It  did  not  even  honourably  nor 
unanimously  acquit  Sir  Hugh,  but  on  the  contrary,  charged 
him  in  so  many  express  words  with  a  positive  neglect  of  duty. 
An^  here,  he  said,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  examine  a  little 
into  the  management  of  that  court-martial.      At  the  same 
time  that  he  said  this,  he  begged  leave  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  to  speak,  not  to  its  conduct,  but  to  its  constitution. 
A  distinction  ^orth  attending  to :   for  whoever  spoke  to  its 
conduct,    arraigned  and  questioned  iJie  proceedings  of  the 
court,  and  consequently  arraigned  and  questioned  the  justice 
and  the  honour  of  the  officers ;  whereas  they  who  spoxe,  as 
he  meant  to  speak,  to  its  constitution,  merely  examined  the 
proceedings  of  those  persons  under  whose  influence  and  ma- 
nagement  the   appointment  of  the  court  was  settled.     He 
was  far  from  impeaching  the  sentence  of  that  court-martial? 
though  he  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  strong  ground 
for  suspicion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  court  was  insti- 
tuted.    Mr.  Fox  then  read  over  the  names  of  the  officers  who 
sat  upon  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  court-martial,  and  shewed  that 
Captain  Duncan  was  by  accident  a  member  of  it,  that  a  ne- 
phew of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  (who  might  have  had  leave  of  ab* 
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sence)  sat  upon  it,  and  that  three  of  the  other  members  were 
officers  of  the  blue  squadron,  and  if  there  had  been  guilt  found, 
would  have  been  implicated  in  that  guilt.     Upon  the  whole, 
there  was^  as  he  had  observed,  great  ground  for  suspicion  of 
manoeuvre   and   trick,  in    the    constitution    of     the    court. 
The  vice-admiral's  conduct  also  was  liable  to  doubt ;  for  in 
what  manner  had  he  settled  his  evidence  and  the  witnesses, 
whose  names  he  had  given  in  ?     He  had  not,  like  Admiral 
Keppel,  desired  that  every  oflScer  in  the  fleet  might  be  called, 
but  had  asked  for  particular  persons,  and  for  Captam  Keith 
Stuart,  and  another  gentleman,  whom  he  had  never  examined. 
These  gentlemen,  it  was  true,  were  ^examined  by  the  judge- 
advocMe  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  but  they  were  not  called 
by  the  vice-admiral.     Was  it  not  therefore  warrantable  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  merely  set  down  as  witnesses  to  pre- 
vent their  being  judges  ?    Admiral  KeppePs  conduct  was  the 
direct  opposite.     Fearless  of  danger,  because  conscious  of  in- 
nocence, he  had  acted  in  the  most  open,  artless,  and  unre- 
served manner;  nay,  he  had  even  himself  put  a  question  to 
each  of  his  witnesses,  that  none  of  his  counsel,  nor  any  one 
of  his  friends,  would  have  ventured  to  have  proposed  for  him 
to  ask.     The  question  he  alluded  to  was  the  general  question 
which  he  put  to  every  witness,  not  what  particular  species  of 
neglect  and  misconduct  they  observed  in  him  on  the  27th  of 
July,  but  whether  or  no  they  saw  any  instance,  of  negligence 
or  misconduct  in  his  behaviour  the  whole  day?     And  yet 
notwithstanding  the  different  conduct  oif  the  two  admirals, 
and  the  different  constitution  of  the  courts  that  tried  them, 
what  had  been  the  sentences?     By  the  one^  Admiral  Kep- 
pel bad  been  hoi)ourably  and  unanimously  acquitted,  and  ^is 
accuser  pronounced  a  false  and  malicious  accuser;    by  the 
other.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  said  to  have  behaved  in  an  ex- 
emplary and  meritorious  manner  in  many  instances,  which 
directly  implied  that  his  conduct  had  been  the  reverse  in  some 
instances :  he  was  then  condemned  as  having  been  guilty  of 
criminal  neglect,  in  omitting  to  let  the  admiral  know  by  the 
Fox  frigate,  the  condition  of  the  Formidable,  and  after  that 
he  was   acquitted.      So  that  the   sentence  of  acquittal  had 
neither  the  word  "  honourable,"  nor  the  word  "  unanimous" 
in  it,  and  even,  while  it  acquitted,  fixed  a  charge  of  crimi- 
nality. 

The  second  sentence,  he  said,  confirmed  the  first ;  for  who 
should  be  the  man  to  prefer  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  ac- 
cusation against  his  conmiander,  but  an  inferior  officer,  who 
had  himself  been  guilty  of  a  neglect. of  duty?  From  such  a 
quarter  only  was  it  likely  that  such  an  accusation  should 
arise.  He  who  is  conscious  of  guilt  cannot  bear  the  inno- 
cence of  others;   he  tries  to  reduce  other  characters  to  hig 
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own  level;  and  the  history  of  maakiud  tecuches  U6>  tha^  the 
highest,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  glorious  of  men,  are 
the  most  envied,  the"  most  hated,  and  the  most  liable  to  cs^ 
lumny,  detraction,  and  malevolence.  Hence  the  accusation 
aaainst  Admiral  Keppel,  and  hence  the  record  of  the  vice- 
admiral's  malice!  But  even  if  the  sentence  of  the  second 
court-martial  had  been  as  warm,  as  honourable,  and  as  una- 
nimous as  that  which  acquitted  Admiral  Keppel,  if  it  had 
placed  the  conduct  of  the  vice-admiral  on  the  ^^yth  of  July 
in  the  most  exalted  point  of  view,  still  it  would  not  have 
done  away  the  declaration  that  he  had  preferred  a  maliciom 
and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  commanding  officer} 
and  though  it  might  have  excited  his  pity,  to  be  fiarced  to 
know  that  true  fipreatness  of  mind  did  not  always  accompany 
distinguished  valour,  and  that  a  brave  and  gallant  admind 
should  have  given  way  to  his  passions,  and  have  desc^aded  to 
the  meanness  of  pr^errijig  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  ao 
ensation  against  his  commander,  it  would  not  have  justified 
ministers  m  b^towing  an  office  of  distinguished  rank)  an 
office  looked  up  to  by  the  navy  as  the  hope  an4  proq)ect  of 
honest  ambition,  on  a  man  who  stood  recorded  as  a  Iqlse  and 
malicious  accuser. 

From  the  appointment  of  this  mw  to  the  gov^mm^t  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  he  said,  every  thing  dangerous  to  the 
public  interest  was  to  be  apprehenaed.  The  officers  of  the 
navy  in  general  would  be  disgusted,  because  they  would  see 
that  honour  and  bravery  combined  were  not  the  merits  that 
were  now  thought  worthy  of  reward,  but  that  malice  and 
infamy  were  strong  claims  with  the  present  ministers.  Dis- 
cipline and  subordmation  would  cease,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
navy  would  be  broken ;  thus  would  the  great  and  only  solid 
strength  of  this  country  be  annihilated.  Every  inferior  officer 
conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  would  threaten  his  commander 
with  a  court^mai'tial,  and  seeing  that  disobedience  of  orders 
was  countenanced  and  rewarded,  would  neglect  his  du^i 
from  the  idea  that  he  was  sure  of  protection.  What  was 
it  that  had  driven  so  many  great  and  distingui^ied  com- 
manders from  the  service,  but  that  they  now  found  they 
could  not  serve  with  security  to  their  honour.  Why  was  not 
Admired  Barrington  employed?  Admiral  Barrington,  con- 
fessedly a  good  officer,  and  a  zealous  lover  of  his  country ! 
Admiral  Barrington,  it  was  said,  was  willing  to  go  out  second 
in  command,  but  would  not  accept  of  a  chief  command. 
Admiral  Barrington  had  as  much  honest  ambition  as  other 
officers,  and  he  presumed  Admiral  Barrin^on  was  as  thirs^ 
of  honour;  whv,  then,  did  Admiral  Bami^ton  decline  ao* 
cq>ting  a  chief  comnumd  ?  To  what  couU  it  be  impiitedi 
\t  to  his  seeing  that  a  coouaandear-in^chief  had  spj^.  9«t  iqpo9 
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him,  that  he  was  not  safe,  that  it  lay  in  the  power  of  his  in- 
ferior officer  to  attack  his  honour,  to  attack  his  life,  and  to 
bring  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against  him ; 
and  if  it  succeeded,  his  ruin  was  certain :  at  any  rate  his  ac- 
cuser would  be  protected  and  rewarded.  How  happened  it, 
that  one  officer  commiuided  the  fleet  the  beginning  of  the  . 
last  campaign,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  kn<$w  what  he  was 
about,  resigned  the  command,  and  another  was  appointed  ? 
These  were  all  matters  that  it  was  fair  to  suppose  had  their 
origin  in  the  mischievous  system  of  the  present  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty. 

He  concluded  with  saying,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted, who  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  rank  in  a 
profession  so  honourable  as  that  of  the  British  navy ;  and 
by  enumerating  the  several  heads  of  his  speech,  in  order  to 
remind  the  House  of  the  grounds,  on  which  he  rested  his 
intended  motion;  these  were,  that  it  proceeded  not  from 
personal  enmity;  that  the  court-martial,  who  tried  Admiral 
Keppel,  were  perfectly  competent  to  declare  that  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  had  preferred  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation ; 
that  the  declaration  was  warranted  by  a  variety  of  undeniable 
facts  and  circumstances ;  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  himself 
acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence ;  that  the  House 
had  acknowledged  its  truth ;  that  the  sentence  of  the  second 
court-martial  was  neither  an  honourable  nor  a  unanimous 
acquittal ;  and  lastly,  that  the  promotion  of  a  person  j  de- 
clared to  have  preferred  a  malicious  and  ill-fbunded  accusa- 
tion against  his  commander-in-chief,  was'  a  measure  subver- 
sive of  the  discipline,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour,  of  the 
British  navy.  He  then  called  upon  the  young  members  for 
their  support,  declaring  tliat  he  made  the  appeal  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  highest  sense  of  honour  always  glowed  in 
youthful  bosoms,  and  that  they  were  most  likely  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts,  without  servilely 
embracing  the  opinions  of  other  men.  He  then  moved,- 
•*  That  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who,  by  a  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial,  is  declared  to  have  preferred  a  malicious  and  ill- 
founded  accusation  against  his  commander-in-chief,  is  a  mea- 
sure subversive  of  the  disciplme,  and  derogatory  tp  the  honour^ 
of  the  British  navy." 

The  defence  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  taken  up  by  Lord  North, 
who  proposed  various  amendments  to  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  until  at 
length  It  was  moulded,  with  no  small  difficultv,  into  the  following 
form ;  "  That  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  be  governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who,  by  the  officers  w]bo  sat  on  the  court* 
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martial  held  for  the  trial  of  Admiral  Kej^el,  and  before  whom  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  was  not  charged  with  any  malice  in  the  acdtisatioa 
of  me  said  admiral,  or  heard  in  his  defence,  is  declared  to  have 
preferred  an  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  commander4h-chief, 
and  whose  conduct  on  the  27th  of  July,  1778,  by  a  subsequent 
tourt  martial,  was,  after  a  lull  examination,  declared  to  be  in 
many  respects  highly  exemplary  and  meritorious,  and  who  has, 
during  the  course  of  forty-five  years,  served  the  crown,  bolli  in  bii 
civil  and  military  capacity,  with  great  ability,  bravery,  and.fidelity» 
Wa9  a  measure  totally  subversive  of  the  discipline,  and  derogatory 
te  the  honour  qi  the  navy."  Lord  North,  before  he  sat  down, 
proposed  a  sort  of  compromise  with  Mr.  Fbx,  by  ofiering  to  with- 
draw his  amendment  wholly,  if  the  latter  would  consent  to  omit 
those  particularly  obnoxious  words,  that  the  vice-admiral  was,  bj 
the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  declared  to  have  preferred  a  mali- 
cious and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  commander-in-chid'; 
by  which  amendment  the  motion  would  go  to  a  divisicm  in  these 
general  terms;  <<  "^lat  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  &c 
was  a  measure  subversive  of  the  discipline,  and  derogatory  to  the 
honour,  of  the  British  navy."  But  Mr.  Fox  refusing  to  con^y  with 
this  proposal,  the  question  was  taken  up  with  great  vigour,  and 
o|[)stmately  maintained  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Fox  was  poweriullj 
supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Howe,  Admiral  Keppel,  Mr,  Tho- 
mas Townshend,  and  Mr.  Dimning.  The  debate  continued  till 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  House  divided  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  North. 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v« .  o  f  Mr.De  Greyl  ^   ^         xr^„„  f  Mr.T.Townahendl  ,  ,^ 

Y*^«  iMr.Ord      ^}  "+• N^^'  iMr.  Byng  j  ^9- 

The  divison  being  over,  Mr*  Fox  moved  the  following  amend* 
ment  to  the  amended  resolution,  to  come  in  immediately  after  the 
words/'  heard  in  his  defence:"  viz.  ^'  That  the  Judge  Advocate 
having,  by  the  direction  of  the  said  court,  declared,  that  it  did 
not  occur*  to  the  recollection  of  any  of  the  members,  that  it  had 
b6en  the  usage  at  courts-martial  to  admit  any  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  accuser,  after  declaring  he  had  gone  through  all  the  wit- 
nt^ses  he  shoidd  produce  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  that  they 
bad  agreed  that  the  paper  then  o&red  by  the  accuser,  t;ouid  not 
)>e  admitted;  and  the  said  court  having,  in  another  part  of  the 
aaid  trials  declared,  that  they  continued  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
had  agreed  that  the  whole  evidence,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
charge,  but  pf  the  defence,  hacf  been  closed,  nothing  farther,  by 
way  01  address  from  either  party,  could  be  received."  This  amend- 
tnent  was  over-ruled,  bv  the  mdtion  for  the  order  of  the  day,  (p 
which  the  House  agreed. 
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MOTIOK   BESPECrriNG  THE  "OmISSION  OF  THE  WoRD  ."   IRE- 
LAND," IN  THE  MuTijjY  Act. 

February  23. 

WHEN  the  secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  presented  the 
mutiny  bill,  on  the  8th  of  February,  he  informed  the  House, 
that  it  had  been  thought  proper  totally  to  omit  the  word  "  Ireland,*' 
because  the  Irish  legislature  had  last  year  introduced  clauses  in 
their  mutiny  act,  tending  to  govern  and  regulate  the  management 
of  the  quartering  soldiers,  and  other  matters  relative  to  military 
discipline.  To  continue  to  extend  the  British  Mutiny  Act  to 
Ireland,  was  therefore,  he  said,  no  longer  necessary.  On  a  motioiv 
for  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  mutiny  bill,  on  the  20th,  Mr. 
Fox  observed,  that  he  undierstood  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  com- 
mittee, had  alterations  in  it,  which  went  directly  to  overturn  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  and  gave  up  all  right  to  supremacy 
over  Ireland.  He  hoped  therefore  the  secretary  at  war  would  tfot 
press  the  bringing  up  the  report  then,  but  would  adjourn  it  to  the 
next  open  day,  that  the  subject  might  be  properly  discussed^  The 
secretary  at  war  differed  exceedingly  from  the  honourable  g^-« 
llenaaa  respecting  the  importance  of  the  alterations  made  in  ihe 
bill,  but  had  no  objection  to  having  every  part  of  the  bill  fairly 
discussed.  If  therefore  the  honourable  gentleman  would  let  the 
report  be  brought  up,  he  would  consent  that  the  third  reading 
should  be  fixed  for  any  day  the  honourable  gentleman  chose  to 
appoint ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  alteration  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman could  wish  for,  was  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  Ireland," 
it  might  be  done  as  well  at  the  third  reading*  as  if  it  were  recom- 
mitted. Mr.  Burke  saad,  so  many  and  such  great  revolutions  had 
happened  of  late,  that  he  was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  the  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  treat  the  loss  of  the  supremacy  of  this  coun« 
try  over  Ireland  as  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence.  Thus  one 
&tar,  and  that  the  brightest  ornament  of  OMi  orrery,  having  been 
suffered  to  be  lost,  &ose  who  were  accustomed  to  inspect  and 
watch  our  political  heaven  ought  not  to  wonder  tliat  it  should  be 
followed  by  the  loss  of  another : 

So  star  would  follow  star,  and  light  light, 
'Till  all  was  darkness  and  eternal  night. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  proposal  would 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemna  of  either  moving  that  the  word  '*  Ire<- 
land"  be  inserted,  or  that  the  biU  stand  as  it  did,  .a  matter  he  wa^ 
by  BO  mesms  ripe  to  propose.  He  wished  to  have  many  points 
^cussed,  which  could  only  be  done  iu  a  committee ;  he  trusted, 
therefore,  tJiat  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  come  in  to 
his  first  proposition,  because,  before  he  could  give  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  word  "  Ireland"  be  or  be  not  inserted,  he  should  be  glad 
toknow^the  nature  of  the  Irish  mutin3r  act,  the  grounds  upon 
^ch  it  went,  the  reasonsfor  bringij^  it-  in,  ond  the  manner  in 
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which  it  had  passed.  —  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
further  consideration  on  the  23d ;  upon  which  day, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  agreeably  to  the  intimation  he  had  given  to 
the  House,  to  move  the  re-commitment  of  this  bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  a  very  important  alteration  that  had 
taken  place  in  it.  He  began  a  most  ingenious  and  eloquent 
speech  with  stating,  that  if  he  had  not  been  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  delicacy  of  his  situation  in  the  question  which  he 
was  about  to  agitate,  the  observation  that  had  fallen  from  a 
gentleman  high  in  office,  and  an  old,  well-informed  member 
of  that  House,  would  have  opened  his  eyes,  and  convinced 
him  that  he  was  treading  upon  ground  at  once  difficult  and 
dangerous. '  The  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  attempt  to  do  that  which  it  could  not 
fully  and  perfectly  accomplish ;  and  had  advisied  them  rather 
to  overlook  the  attack  upon  their  dignity,  by  the  presentment 
of  a  frivolous  petition,  than  attempt  a  punishment  which  they 
could  not  enforce.  This  was  his  sentiment;  it  was  at  all 
times  so,  since  he  constantly  was  of  opinion  that  prudence 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  consulted  in  measures  of  dignity,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  assert  powers  and  authority  at  a  sea- 
son when  their  weakness  was  insiEfficient  to  sdpport  their 
claim.  To  agitate  a  question,  therefore^  respecting  the  powers 
of  supremacy  and  superintendency,  which  this  country  assert- 
ed ovei;  a  sister  kingdom^  at  a  time  when  that  kingdom  was 
disposed  to  militate  the  principle,  must  certainly  be  dan- 
•^  gerous  ground,  and  particularly  so  at  a  moment  when  the 
country  was  involved  in  a  scene  of  complicated  calamities, 
and  was  threatened  with  the  most  decisive  ruin.  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  forgive  him,  if,  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  then  stood^  he  should  take  up  a  few  minutes  of  their 
time  in  stating  his  sentiments  on  the  question ;  since  he  knew 
from  experience,  that  pains  would  be  ta|^en  to  misrepresent 
what  he  should  say,  in  order  to  place  him  i^  a  light  unfavour- 
able to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  insidious  pains  that  had 
been  exerted  on  a  former  occasion  to  misrepresent  both. him 
and  other  gentlemen  on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  had  not 
altogether  foiled  of  producing  the  intended  effect,  that  of 
inakmg  them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  whom  diey  loved 
and  honoured.  Difficult  and*  dangerous  as  the  situation 
was,  he  could  not  be  induced  from  any  apprehensions  of 
personal  consequence  to  permit  a  matter,  charged  with  so 
much  apparent  danger,  to  pass  unnoticed ;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  un&vourable  opinion  of  His  fel- 
lovr-citizens.. 

He  had  many  reasons  of  friendship  and  aJOTectiQa  for  wish* 
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ing  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  attack  the  claim  which  they  had  set  up 
to  legislative  independency.  They  had  not  a  fidend  in  that 
House  more  Warmly-attached  to  their  interests  than  himself. 
He  wished  to  share  the  dangers  and  the  alarming  tendency  of 
this  bill,  both  to  the  liberties  of  England  and  of  Ireland;  and  he 
thought,  that  to  be  silent  on  such  a  subject  would  be  tacitly  to 
assist  in  taking  away  from  the  people,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
prerogative  ofthe  crown,  in  demolishing  and  subverting  the 
liberties  ofthe  subject,  in  order  to  give  the  prince  the  means  of 
becoming.absolute.  He  had  been  held  out,  he  was  aware,  as 
the  enemy  of  Ireland,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had 
been  declared  to  be  the  best  friend  of  that  country,  though  he 
had  uniformly  endeavoured  to  support  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Irish,  and  to  give  them  all  that  they  requested  long 
ago,  and  which  the  noble  lord  had  positively  denied  them  tiU 
they  had  armed  themselves,  and  then  by  three  specific  propo- 
sitions had  given  more  to  force  than  he  had  before  denied  to 
supplication. 

In  better  times  than  these,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  pro- 
bably have  entered  upon  the  topic  in  a  manner  and  in  Ian-' 
guage  widely  different  from  that  he  meant  to  adopt  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  better  times  than  these,  he  should  have 
talked  of  the  superintending  power  of  the  British  parliament 
over  Ireland,  and  over  every  part  of  the  British  monarchy ; 
but  such  was  the  miserable  situation  to  which  the  king's  ser- 
vants had  reduced  this  country,  that  the  question  was  of  a 
very  delicate  nature  indeed,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a 
matter  easy  to  be  handled  without  disturbing  what  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed,  and  without  producing  consequences,  which 
every  man,  who  wished  well  to  his  country,  must  wish  to 
avoid.  In  the  present  question,  he  wished  to  speak  and  to 
act  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  first  and 
best  men  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  The  powers  of  su- 
premacy and  superintendency  of  this  country,  over  her  dis- 
tant connections,  were  topics  which  he  knew  were  at  this 
time*  dangerous  to  be  touched,  but  which  had  never  been  so 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  Ten  years  ago  it  would 
not  have  been  considered  as  improper  or  dangerous  to  talk  on 
these  topics,  because  then  they  were  considered  as  necessary  to 
the  liberties  and  the  well-being  of  the  empire.  They  were 
not  only  considered  by  that  House  in  this  light,  but  by  every 
part  of  our  extended  empire  they  were  allowed  and  acknow- 
ledged the  same*  It  was  the  weakness  of  administration  that 
had  given  rise  to  different  ideas.  America  had  never  com- 
plained of  these  powers  till  her  calm  and  sober  requests  were 
refiised,  and  Ireland  had  not  asserted  the  contrary  till  relief 
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was  denied  when  her  grievances  were  manifest  But  now  the 
topics  were  dangerous  to  be  touched.  The  weakness  and  the 
wantonness  of  ministers  had  introduced  into  that  House  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments,  new  and  ui^recedented,  and  he 
must  }rield  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  submission.  But 
he  might  say,  that  if  he  had  been  speaking  on  this  subject 
^en  years  ago,  he  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  the  superintendency  and  supremacy  of  this  country  was 
necessary  to  the  liberty  of  the  empire,  for  many  great  and  (in 
his  opinion)  unanswerable  reasons;  and  that  in  particular 
they  ought  to  be  careful  never  to  give  out  of  their  own  hands 
the  power  of  making  a  mutiny.  biU.  He  should  have  been 
able  to  have  advanced  various  reasons  for  retaining  this  pri- 
vilege, the  first  and  most  powerful  of  which  would  nave  been 
a  reason  of  apprehension,  lest  at  some  Aiture  moment  of  neg- 
ligence or  corruption,  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  the  assonblies 
ot  any  of  the  colonies  of  America,  or  of  any  other  of  our 
foreign  connections,  should  be  tempted  or  prevailed  on  to 
grant  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill.  If  he  had  advanced  this  ar- 
gmiient,  he  knew  that  it  would  have  beai  immediately  said  of 
him,  that  he  pushed  speculation  to  excess,  that  he  was  diiine- 
fical  and  libellous  in  his  ideas,  for  diat  no  house  of  represen- 
tatives could  be  so  n^ligent  or  connpt  as  to  grant  such  a  bill, 
find  no  people  so  blind  and  jsupine  as  to  bear  it  Might  he 
not,  then,  now  say  this,  when  it  was  not  an  argument  of  ^pe- 
culation but  experience;  and  when  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land had  actually  granted  a  p^etual  mutiny  bill  to  the 
crown,*-  by  which  they  had  vested  the  sovereign  with  the 
power  of  a  standing  army,  unlimited  in  point  of  numbers  or 
duration? 

There  were  in  the  passing  of  this  bill,  so  granted,  also  se- 
veral circumstances  of  a  suspicious  nature,  which  implied  in 
pretty  plain  language,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
cabinet  of  England.  It  originated  in  the  privy  council  of  this 
country,  and  was  sent  over  at  a  time  when  Irelahd  was  loud 
in  their  claim  of  independent  legislation.  The  cabinet  toc^ 
advantage  of  the  heat^  and  the  inflammation  of  Irdand-with 
respect  to  independence,  and  granted  them  the  one  thing, 
provided  they  would  purchase  it  at  til^  price  of  the  other. 
They  applied  ta  the  passions  of  the  country ;  they  seized  on 
parliament  in  the  moment  of  their  warmth,  and  appealing, 
perhaps,  to  other  passions  than  those  of  patriotic  frenzy,  thqr 
procured  the  consent  of  parliament  to  diis,  and  received  a 
perpetual  standing  army,  in  deiSance  of  the  Dedamdan  of 
Rights.  Many  of  the  first  members  of  the  bidx  parliament 
were  sensible  of  the  shock  which  this  bill  gave  at  once  io  the 
liberties  of  Ireland  aad  of  England;  antd  JMx.  Grattan  called 
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upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  stand  forward  and  protect 
the  liberties  of  both,  by  preventing  the  dangers  and  the  effects 
of  a  law  so  violent  and  contradictory  to  the  constitution.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  business  in  which  both  nations  were  equally 
afiected,  and  in  which  they  ought  both  equally  to  unite.  For 
this  was  a  species  of  conspiracy  between  the  cabinet  a^d 
that  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  who,  anxious  for  inde- 
pendence^ were  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  and  inclined  td 
purchase  it  at  any  price.  The  conspiracy  was  to  this  effect : 
— We  will  give  you  a  mutiny  bill  of  your  own,  if  you,  in  re- 
turn, will  grant  the  crown  a  perpetual  army.  Nothing  was 
demanded  for  this  country' in  return  for  the  favours  which 
had  been  conferre4;  nothing  in  return  for  the  free  trade; 
nothing  for  the  independence;  but  a  provision  was  made  td 
grant  to  the  crown  a  perpetual  power  unwarranted  by  the 
constitution. 

In  a  moment  of  heat  and  clamour,  when  the  minds  of  a 
whole  country  were  agitated  with  the  great  question,  and  de- 
manded an  important  concession,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  mi-^ 
mster  to  maintain  the  duty  and  the  supremacy  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  empire  at 
large ;  he  ought  to  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  occa- 
sion with  prudence,  but  not  with  intemperance ;  he  ought  not 
to  have  endangered  the  liberties  of  every  part  of  the  empire, 
in  order  merely  to  calm  the  intemperance  of  the  moment. 
Tlie  honourable  gentleman  stated,  that  in  his  i(^easonthebill, 
he  would  advance  no  arguments  that  he  had  not  taken  froipt 
books  written  in  Ireland  and  by  Irishmen.  It  was  at  oiice 
Curious  and  alarming,  that  in  the  Irish  mutiny  bUl  the  pre- 
amble was  lefl  out  which  recited  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 
What  could  be  the  inducement  of  this  omission?  It  contained 
no  enacting  law,  dnd,  consequently,  w:as  in  no  ways  an  attack 
.  on  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  It  was  merely 
declaratory,  and  as  the  constitution  and  the  rights  in  both 
countries  were  the  same,  the  declaration  of  those  rights  was 
equally  applicable  to  berth.  But  it  was  found  ei^qiedient  to 
leaye  out  the  preamble,  because  the  word,  ."  Whereas  it  is 
iUegal  in  the  crown  to  keep  a  standing  army  in  times  of 
peace,''  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  bill  which  had  been 
granted.  ^ 

The  danger  of  the  bill  would  appear  in  its  fuU  magnitude^ 
when  gentlemen,  reflected  that  all  that  was  necessary  now  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  Ireland,  uidimited  m 
number  and  duration,  was  the  power  of  the  purse.  His  ma<^ 
jesty  was  possessed  of  an  hereditary^  revenue  in  Ireland,  which 
had  considerably  increas^  and  was  increasinff.  By  that 
power,  by  the  power  df  the  hereditary  revenue  of  J£anoter,  it 
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he  had  any,  and  by  borrowing  from  other  states — if  future 
kings  might  be  tempted  by  their  object  to,  descend  to  that 
corrupt  expedient  —  money  might  be  procured  to  maintain 
an  army  that  might  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
constitution.  He  considered  the  statute  of  King  William, 
commonly  called  the  disbanding  statute,  reducing  the  number 
of  troops  to  i2>ooo,  and  which  by  a  late  act  had  been  raised 
to  15,000,  to  be  still  in  force  with  respect  to  this  country,  but 
it  was  not  so  agreeable  to  the  present  ideas  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  so  that  there  was  no  sufficient  restrictive  power  on 
ministers  against  maintaining  in  that  country  an  army  to  any 
extent.  But  it  might  be  argued,  that  without  the  power  of 
the  purse,  the  power  of  the  army  was  nothing.  To  this  he 
begged  to  answer,  that  two  checks  were  better  than  one;  that 
it  was  much  better  to  have  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  the 
power  of  the  army,  than  only  to  have  one  of  those  for  our 
security ;  and  this  had  been  uie  prudence  and  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  She  had  kept  them  both  in  her  own  hands, 
and  had  granted  them  only  for  one  year.  But  Ireland  had 
now  given  a  perpetual  army,  aiud  nothing  more  was  wanting 
than  the  money. 

His  present  majesty,  thanks  to  his  ministers,  had  no  power 
on  the  continent  from  whom  he  could  receive  assistance;  but 
some  future  monarch,  possessed  of  wise  and  active  counsellors, 
might,  by  the  aids  derived  from  foreign  states,  raise  and  main- 
tain 100,000  men  in  Ireland,  and  direct  them  to  any  achieve- 
ment of  despotism  that  ambition  might  frame;  and  there 
would  be  but  little  security  to  be  found  in  the  resistance  that 
the  country  might  be  inclined  to  make  in  such  a  moment 
The  precaution  and  the  defence  were  to  be  taken  before  the 
alarm  was  up;  and  in  this  alarm,  it  was  not  only  Ireland, 
but  England  also,  that  was  threatened.  With  such  a  pros- 
pect before  them,  it  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  motives  of 
attack  on  the  questioh  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland, 
that  this  countiy  should  take  warning,  and  prepare  for  its  own 
security*  In  the  same  situation  if  Ireland  stood  with  respect 
to  England,  rmdatis  mutandis^  if  England  was  to  adopt  a  simi- 
lar measure,  and  grant  the  crown  an  unlimited  mutiny  bill, 
Ireland  would  be  excusable  if  she  took  up  the  consideration 
of  the  business,  and  provided  by  some  specific  measure  for 
her  own  safety. 

He  said  there  was  no  responsibility  in  the  ministers  under 
the  present  law;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  either  kingdom 
to  bring  them  to  a  legal  parliamentary  conviction.  He 
considered  the  ministers  who  advised  the  perpetual  mutiny 
bill,  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  He  was  in  general  an  enemy 
if>  constructive  treason.    He  could  not  conceive  that  aa  un* 
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armed,  iinarrayed  mob,  assembled  round  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, could  be  said  to  be  levying  war  against  the  king.  No 
such  construction  could  be  drawn  from  me  act  of  the  25th  of 
Edward  the  3d ;  and  though  he  did  not  condemn  the  authors 
of  some  late  opinions  and  attempts  to  make  this  constructive 
treason,  as  having  been  wilful  misinterpreters  of  a  plain  law, 
yet  he  could  only  excuse  them  as  having  too  hastily  adopted 
the  speculations  of  a  worthy,  but,  in  this  instance,  a  deceived 
man,  Mr.  Justice  Foster*.  This  act  giving  the  crown  a  per- 
petual mutiny  bill,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  was  high  treason  against  the  constitution  of  the  realm* 
But  how  could  he  get  at  the  authors  of  the  treason  in  the 
present  circumstances ?  It  was  perfectly  impossible;  for  there 
was  no  responsibility  to  be  established  against  them.  It 
might  be  said  of  him  in  the  present  instance,  with  some  truth, 
as  it  was  frequently  said  of  Opposition  without  truth,  that  he 
was  much  readier  to  find  the  blame,  than  to  advise  the  re- 
medy. In  this  instance  he  felt  himself  full  of  difficulties. 
He  honestly  declared,  that  he  knew  not  in  what  manner  to 
act  with  prudence  and  wisdom.  He  was  full  of  indignation 
against  the  men  who  had  reduced  us  to  a  state  of  such  uhpre- 
cedented  difficulty,  that  parliament  could  not  assert  iheir 
powlers  with  safety,  nor  suggest  remedies  for  evils  that  were 
foreseen  with  prudence.     He  might  say,  if  th^  would  permit 


*  Mr.  Fox  here  alludes  to  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
whidi  had  recently  been  quoted  by  Lord  Lou^borough,  in  bis  chaige  to 
the  grand  jury,  on  opening  the  special  commission  for  we  trial  of  the  mo- 
tors, at  the  sessions  house,  on  St.  Margaret's  HiU,  in  the  Borough : 

^  Every  insuirection  which  in  jud^ent  of  law  is  intended  against  the 
king,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  mea-' 
sur^  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  from  about  him, — these 
risings  all  amount  to  levying  war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  open  war  or  not.  And  every  conspiracy  to 
levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  treason  within  the  clause  of  levying 
war,  is  yet  an  overt-act  within  the  other  clause  of  compassing  the  kuig'< 
death. 

*'  Insurrections  in  order  to  throw  down  all  inclosures,  to  alter  the  esta- 
blished law,  or  change  religion,  to  inhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open 
all  prisons — all  risings  in  order  to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  and 
a  general  armed  force,  are,  in  construction  of  law,  high  treason,  within  the 
clause  of  levying  war.  For  though  they  are  not  levelled  at  the  persoa  o£ 
the  king,  they  are  against  his  royal  majesty ;  and  besides,  they  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  property 
and  government  too,  by  numbers  and  an  armed  force.  Insurrections  like- 
wise for  redressing  national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulaon  of  foreigners  in 
general,  or  indeed  of  any  single  nation  living  here  under  the  protection  of 
the  king,  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  public  nature, 
and  in  which  the  insurgents  have  no  special  interest — risings  to  effect  thes^ 
ends  by  force  and  numbers,  are,  by  construction  of  law,  within  the  clause 
of  levyuig  war*   For  they  are  leveued  at  the  king's  crown  and  royal  diipiity. 
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the  expressIcHi)  that  dib  situation  had  been  incarred  by  a  qr». 
tern  of  negligence  and  incapacity.  Any  other  nnnister  would 
have  softened^  when  it  could  have  been  done  with  propriety; 
or  resisted,  when  it  could  have  been  done  with  success:  but 
the  noble  lord  had  acted  contrary  to  every  occasion.  ^Whea 
Irdand,  in  a  decent,  sober  stile,  applied  to  parliament  for 
rdief  from  restrictions  which  were  at  once  impolitic  and  iUi- 
beral,  the  noble  lord  attended  more  to  the  r^resentatioBs  of 
individual  members,  who  happened  to  be  influenced  by  the 
opinions  of  their  constituents,  the  manu&cturers  of  trading 
towns,  than  to  the  unanimous  call  oi  a  whole  coimtry.  He 
adifiitted  the  influence  derived  from  the  opinion  of  consti- 
tuents; it  was  the  best  and  mOst  virtuous  species  of  influence; 
but  the  minister  could  not  be  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
Banbury  to  resist  the  pretensions  which  his  own  liberal  ideas 
of  trade  convinced  him  were  just  and  reasonaUe.  But  he 
was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  American  war,  to  court  the 
votes  of  individual  members ;  and  when  the  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House  had  carried  a  decisive  quesdon,  he 
came  down  two  da^  afterwards,  and  resisted  their  amdoos 
endeavours  to  redress  their  grievances,  when  they  were  tem- 
perate in  their  requests. 

The  honourable  gentleman  then  stated  the  powerful  and 
the  rapid  efiect  of  the  resolution  and  the  spirit  of  Irriand. 
Their  associations  had  done  more  in  a  moment,  than  all  the 
efibrts  of  friendship  in  their  &vour.  All  false  reasonings  had 
vanished;  all  little  partial  motives  of  resistance  had  ceased; 
local  considerations  died  away  instantly,  and  the^oble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  had  shewn  himself  the  last  man  to 
listen  to  supplications,  was  the  first  man  to  give  way  to  force. 
The  noble  lord  came  down  to  that  House,  and  by  three 
Ifunping  propositions,  did  more  for  Ireland  than  she  had  ven- 
tured to  ask.  Not  that  he  blamed  the  noble  lord  for  th« 
concessions ;  the  noble  lord  had  acted  wisely,  and  had  pro- 
perly told  the  House^  that  commercial  ccmsidCTationi  ought 
not  to  be  taken  upon  a  narrow,  illiberal  scale,  but  should  be 
looked  at  as  great  objects*  All  that  he  blamed  in  the  noble 
lord  was^  his  naving  done  that  meanly,  which  he  mi^t  have 
done  with  grace  and  with  dignity;  for  sentlemen  tnusts^ 
fliat  however  prudent  and  however  wise  it  was  to  concede  to 
Ireland  when  armed^  concessions  made  under  such  circiiai- 
stances  could  neither  have  grace  not  dignity,  l^e  hoiioar- 
abk  flendeman  said,  that  the  associations  idiould  always  have 
his  admiration  and  his  applause. 

He  went  into  various  other  topics  of  artfument^  ta  phav 
Aedangar^rf*  thisnKtttiayUU;  and  asfwarea  audi  Mbnceai 
h0  «iiMved  wmdd  be  set  i^  in  its  fiivour ;  tfa^  an  army 
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vaauied  and  nudiitaiiied  in  Ireland  imdcar  tbis  law,  dioogh 
legal  in  Ii?e]aiid>  would  be  illegal  in  England.  This  he  ad- 
mitted ;  but  such  an  army  would  not  be  less  dangerous,  be^ 
cause  it  was  ille^.  He  said,  that  soldiers  caised,  enlisted, 
and  attested  in  England,  might  be  sent  to  Ireland,  and  placed 
under  the  military  law,  which  in  one  instance  at  least  was 
different  from  the  law  of  England,  since  it  g^ve  the  king  power 
over  them  in  every  thing  but  in  life  and  limb.  Though  he 
"w^as  an  enemy  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  crown,  he 
VTBS  a  friend  to  the  just  prerogative ;  and  he  considered  ilke 
power  vested  in  his  majesty,  of  sending  troops  to  whatever 
place  of  his  dominions  might  require  their  assistance,  as  the 
most  valuable  prerogative.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the 
Sari  of  Chatham  said,  that,  retrenching  the  number  of  troops 
to  be.  employed  in  Ireland,  was  <^  tearing  the  master-feath^ 
from  the  eagle's  wing.l  He  considered  therefore  this  bill,  as 
ocHitaining  different  Laws,  to  be  dangerous  to  the  prerogative, 
because  it  might  prevent  the  crown  Irom  sending  troops  from 
any  other  place  of  his  dominions  to  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland 
to  any  other  part  of  his  dominions,  in  cases  of  emergency. 
And  if  it  could  be  conceived  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
should,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  foresee  danger,  and 
provide  against  it,  this  bill  might  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
growing  virtue. 

He  said,  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  propo^ng  £my  remedy  for 
this  evil.  He  did  not  propose  the  re-commitment  of  the  bill, 
in  order  to  move  to  rerinsert  the  word  Ireland.  He  confessed 
the  impropriety  of  such  an  attempt*;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  some  dause  might  be  adopted,  by  which  the  number  of 
the  army  in  Ireland  might  be  limited,  and  by  that  means  a 
responsibility  established  in  ministers  that  might  give  some 
security.  He  was  not  prepared  with  a  clause  to  answer  the 
purpose,  but  such  a  one,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  fiumed.  It 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  parliament  and  of 
ministers,  that  they  were  reduced  to  this  dilemma.  The 
responsibility  proposed  in  no  measure  aflected  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland.  It  ^vbs  a  mere  measure  of  peculiar  policy ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  it  would  be  fit  and  proper  in  Ireland 
to  act  towards  England,  if  England  were  to  pass  a  perpetual 
mutiny  bill.  Many  more  things  he  owned  he  had  on  his 
mind  to  c^er  on  this  subject;  but  he  saw  the  impropriety  of 
lU^ng  all  that  had  occurred  to  him.  He  was  restrained  by 
the  consciousness  that  every  thing  which  he  said  woidd  be 
misrepresented  in  Ireland,  and  that  with  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses. He  reminded  the  House  again,  that  the  Irish  mutiny 
pili  had  originated  in  th|8  country,  and  that  it  had  passed 
under  the  most  suspicious  and  al^naiBg  axowaui^Qmu    j^ 
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concluded  with  saying,  that  1^  should  niovefor  the  re*coBi- 
initment  of  the  bill  when  the  present  question  was  settled. 

Mr.  Fox*s  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division;  and  the  bill, 
with  the  amendments,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 


The  Budget — Terms  or*  the  Loan — Motion  for  omit- 
ting THE  Lottery  Clause. 

March  7. 

^^^VF  all  the  acts  of  the  minister,  during  so  long  a  govenuneat 
Vy  of  public  ai&irs,  scarcely  any  brought  upon  Lord  North  so 
much  severity  of  reprehension  without  doors,  oi*  perhaps  so  much 
censure  withm,  as  the  loan  of  the  present  year.  Twelve  millions 
were  borrowed  upon  terms  so  advantageous  to  the  lenders,  that 
the  price  of  the  new  stock  rose  at  market  from  nine  to  eleven 
per  cent,  above  par.  Before  this  circumstance  was,  however, 
known,  the  loan  was,  on  its  own  bottom,  strongl}'  objected  to,  and 
both  its  manner  and  principle  seyerely  condemned  by  Mr.  Fox. 
Lord  North  having  this  day  opened  the  Budget,  and  moved,  '.<  That 
towards  raising  the  supply  granted  to  his  majesty,  the  sum  of 
twelve  millions  be  raised  by  annuities,  and  the  further  sum  of 
48o,oc3ol.  by  a  lottery," 

Mr.  Fox*  rose,  and  entered  into  an  investigation,  first  of 
the  principle,  and  then  of  the  terms  of  the  loan,  as  stated  by 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  He  considered  both  the 
one  and  the  other  as  exceedingly  reprehensible  and  disadvan- 
tageous. It  was  an  easy,  as  weU  as  a  very  conmion  thing,  for 
a  minister,  when  he  wis  stating  the  bargains  which  he  had 
made  for  the  public  to  that  House,  to  tell  them  of  several 
worse  bargains  which  might  have  been  made.  This  was 
rather  a  f^acious  way  of  defending  a  cause,  since  the  true 
mode  of  inquiring,  whether  or  not  the  bargain  was  a  good  one, 
was  to  examine  whether  it  was  not  ppssime  to  make  a  better. 
The  noble  lord  had  chosen  this  year  to  get  the  loan,  by 
adding  a  large  sum  to  the  capital  of  our  debt ;  and  he  had, 
for  the  first  time,  defended  this  mode  of  borrowing  money  as 
superior  to  that  of  annuities.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
noble  lord  had  been  of  this  way  of  thinking;  for  last  year  he 


*  In  the  course^ of  this  speech,  Mr.  Fox  is  stated,  in  die  Annual 
Raster,  to  have  ^  displayed  such  9  fimd  of  financial  knowledge,  as 
seemed  to  excite  smrpnse." 
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had  borrowed  the  money  by  the  plan  of  annuities,  and  had 
never  once  observed,  upon  mat  occasion,  that  he  was  borrow** 
ing  at  a  dearer  rate  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  prociu*e  the 
money  otherwise.    The  honourable  gentleman  was  of  opinion^ 
that  no  system  of  finance  could  be  so  eligible  or  so  proper  for 
this    country,  as  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities*     The 
terms  were  not  so  much  dearer,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages  that  would  result  in  the  end. 
The  terms  of  the  present  loan,  as  stated  by  the  noble  lord, 
were  much  more  unreasonable  and  extravagant,  and  infinitely 
more  ineligible  and  impolitic  than  the  terms  which  he  would 
have  been  able  to  procure  by  means  of  annuities.     The  noble 
lord  had  stated,  that  the  sum  of  our  debt  was  not  the  nominal 
amount  of  our  debt,  but  the  actual  sum  which  we  had  to  pay 
annually  for  interest,  and  the  sum  which  we  must  pay  to 
buy  up  the  debt  at  the  market-price;  and  arguing  upon  this 
ground,  he  had  stated,  that  the  sum  to  be  added  to  our 
capital  by  the  present  loan,  was  nine  millions ;  and  that  we 
have  nearly  saved  that  sum  in  interest  by  the  plan  which  we 
have  adopted.     The  great  objection  which  he  had  stated  to 
annuities  was,  that  they  were  not  redeemable^  and  oonse* 
quently  parliament  could  not  take  advantage  of  national  pros- 
perity to  buy  them  up  at  the  market-price.     This  objection 
lay  equally  against  the  funds  in  which  the  noble  lord  had 
taken  the  loan.     Did  he  imagine  he  could  buy  in  the  3  per 
cents,  and  the  4  per  cents,  without  consulting  the  desires  of 
the  stockholders  ?    Did  he  imagine  that  he  could  go  to  mar- 
ket, and  buy  in  the  debt  at  the  current  price?    Undoubtedly 
not.     The  stockholder  would  do,  upon  that  occasion,  as  he 
does  upon  this ;  he  would  chuse  to  be  on  the  sure  side,  and 
would  not  sell  his  stock  but  at  his  own  price.     The  noble  lord 
could  not  buy  it  in  at  the  low  price  which  it  held  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  so  that  the  advantage  of  paying  o£r  the  debt  in  that 
manner,  though  undoubtedly  it  was  an  advantage,  was  very 
far  from  being  so  great,  even  in  speculation,  as  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  given  out. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  in  a  chain  of  arithmetical  rea- 
soning, shewed  what  we  might  expect  to  be  the  price  at  which 
it  would  be  in  our  power  to  buy  in  the  debt,  and  by  this 
means  deduced  the  &ir  conclusions  that  it  was  mych  more 
for  the  interest  of  the  country  to  borrow  money  by  annuities 
than  by  adding  to  the  capital  of  our  debt;  and  if  we  must 
borrow  on  the  latter  plan,  it  was  a  much  more  beneficial 
bargain  to  borrow  money  at  4  per  cent,  than  at  3,  and  at  5 
per  cent  than  at  4.  It  was  more  in  our  favour  in  the  result, 
because  it  was  probable  that  it  might  be  bought*  in  at  i^ 
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cheaper  rfite*  tf  we  looked  at  ihe  state  of  the  fimds,.veshoiild 
always  perceiTe  that  the  3  per  cents,  stood  hiriier  in  propoF" 
tion  than  the  49  because  fixim  the  probable  profit  being 
^eater,  they  were  more  an  object  of  estimation  and  piursiiit. 
The  3  per  cents,  now  stood  at  59;  by  the  same  rule  d!  pfo* 
portion  die  4  per  cents,  ^lonld  stand  at  79^  whereas  thi^  were 
only  72  or  73.  This  was  a  very  natural  predilection  in  the 
public  and  in  the  stockholder ;  for  in  the  prospect  of  the  debt 
being  paid  ofl^  and  the  several  fimds  rising  to  par,  and  in- 
terest continuing  during  a  peace  at  the  s«ne  rate  which  it  did 
now  of  5  per  cent,  (which  I^  the  bye  he  hoped  it  would  not), 
then  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the  holders  of  the  3  per 
centSb,  who  had  bought  in  at  this  time,  to  make  40  per  cent, 
and  of  the  4  per  c&aL  hdlderB  to  make  only  20  per  cent  wUie 
the  5  per  cents,  could  make  ncrthing.  This  pointed  out  in  a 
very  strong  light  the  great  utility  of  borrowing  m^ney  on  a 
fimd  of  5  per  cent  in  preference  to  any  other,  since  it  would 
uhamately  be  in:  the  power  of  the  public  to  buy  in  the  dd>t  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  He,  therefore,  very  much  disapproved  of 
the  principle  of  the  present  loan*    . 

Tlie  DoUe  lord  hgd  fiH'saken  that  ground  on  which  Jie  had 
gone /last  year,  and  which,  though  it  had  been  exceedingly 
advantageous  to  the  lender,  had  been  also  more  so  to  the 
bocrower,  than  the  loan  of  the  year  which  preceded  it.  He 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  subscribers  to  that  loan  had 
gained  no  less  than  8  per  cent,  and  while  they  were  well  sa- 
tisfied, the  public  had  less  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  than  they 
had  the  year  beforel  He  was  given  to  understand,  that  th«re 
was  actually  no  less  than  38  millions  brought  to  market  this 
year,  and  offered  to  the  minister.  This  was  the  rumour. 
Was  it  not,  then,  unaccountable  that  the  minister  could  not 
procure  less  than  one-third  of  that  sum,  without  giving  such 
enormous  interest  for  it?  Would  it  not  have  been  m*  his 
power  to  have  procured  th^  money  by  a  fund  at  5  per  cent, 
and  a  short  annuity?  This  was  the  plan  whidi  he  would 
have  wished  to  have  pursued  in  borrowing  the*  money,  in 
order  to  have  made  the  terms  advantageous  to  the  public. 
The  honourable  gentleman  went  through  the  particulars  of 
the  scheme^  which  he  wished  to  have  se^  ad(^ted,  and  di^ 
pla}red  almost  extensive  knowledge  of  finance.  By  this 
scheme  he  stated,  that  a  considerable  saving  would  have  been 
made  to  the  public,  even  admitting  all  that  the  noUe  lord  had 
claimed,  that  the  sum  secured  by  interest,  had  been  annually 
laid  out  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  idtimatdly  applied  to 
the  diminution  of  our  debt  Even  upon  this  giound  he  vh 
sertedythat  in  a8  years  we  should  be  gainers  between  £<mt  and 
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five  suUionB,  and  should  run  no  danger  of  the' sum  bdiai^  i 
managed  in  its  growii^  state^  or  of  meeting  with  bara  cre« 
ditprs,  when  we  wished  to  pay  our  debts* 

The  honourable  gentleman  adverted  particularly  to  what 
the  noble  lord  had  said  respecting  the  sinking  fund.     He  very 
readily  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  great  and  importaBt 
advantages  were  to  be  derived  from  the  sinking  fund,  towards 
the  diminution  of  the  national  debt*     He  agreed  with  him 
also,  and  said,  though  «  very  worthy  and  intelligent  fiiead 
of  his  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  that  we  ought  not  in  times 
of  war  to  think  of  applying  the  sinking  fund  to  the  discharge 
of  debts,  and  be  obliged  at  the  sam^  time  to  borrow  money 
for  the  service  of  the  year.     He  conisidered  this  as  a  disad* 
vantage  to  the  public,  since*  they  had  the  douceur  on  4he  loan 
to  pay  without  gaining  any  thing  by  the  matter.     So  far  he 
went  with  the  noble  lord  on  the  smkuig  fund,  but  no  farther. 
He  wished  to  have  heard  the  noble  lord  speak  more  fully  cxn 
this  subject     He  had '  hinted,  in  a   parenthesis,  that   the 
190,000/.  which  was  to  fall  into  the  smking  fund  this  year, 
was  to' supply  the  place  oC  taxes.     If  so,  he  must  tell  the 
noble  lord  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  int^rity  to  popularity^ 
and  abuse  the  great  public  trust  and  ccomdence  of  his  situa- 
tion, merely  to  screen  himself  fi^m  the  obnoxious  duty  of 
s|aying  taxes.     It  was  certainly  an  obnoxious  and  a  paimiil 
task,  but  it  was  a  task  to  which  ministers  must  submit.     The 
sinking  fund  was  the  great  dernier  resort  of  the  kingdom,  the 
last  parapet  of  the  constitution,  and  ought  to  be  held  in  ob- 
stinate sanctity.     If  the  noble  lord  set  an  example  to  his  suc- 
cessors to  apply  to  the  sinking  fund  {or  permanent  revenue^ 
it  would  be  die  death-stroke  of  the  kingdom.     No  minister 
would  be  able  to  connect  enough  of  vigour  with  Jntegrity  to 
break  through  a  custom  of  this  nature  once  established  or  to 
snatch  the  country  from  the  ruin  that  must  follow.     The 
honouraUe  gentleman  took  notice  of  the  noble  lord's  asser- 
tion, that  he  meant  to  pay  off  two  millions  of  die  navy  debt; 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  me  navy  debt  would  be  discharged. 
The  unfunded  debt  of  this  country  bore  by  much  the  most 
extravagant  int^^t  of  any,  since^  the  depreciation  of  the  bills 
was  itself  a  debt,  and  a  duty  upon  the  public.     It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  thought  the  true  effects  and  burdens  of 
the  war  would  not  be  fdt  by  the  people,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  peace^  when  the  unfunded  debt  came  to  be  saddled 
upon  them  by  taxes. 

Independent  of  the  strong  objections  he  felt  to  the  loan,  as 
a  question  of  finance,  and  a  matter  of  economy,  he  felt  it  to 
be  still  more  important  when  considered  in  a  political  view. 
The  profit  on  the  loan  now  proposed}  io  every  way  he  had 
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been  able  to  take  it,  and  subject  to  every  probable  contin- 
gency, was  90O5O00/. ;  and  this  large  sum  was  in  the  hands  of 
Oie  minister,  to  be  granted  in  douceurs  to  the  members  of 
that  House  as  compensations  for  the  expences  of  an  election, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  of  corrupt  influence  which  might 
suit  his  views.  An  honourable  friend  of  his  (Mr,  Burke) 
had  brought  in  a  bill  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
by  controuling  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list.  The  design 
was  wise  and  proper,  but  Hke  every  other  design  of  that  de- 
scription, it  had  failed  by  means  of  that  very  iifiuence  which 
it  was  calculated  to  prevent  But  the  objection  on  which  he 
now  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  of  much 
greater  ma^tude;  it  was  not  the  excesses  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  civU  list,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  900,000/. 
including  the  support  of  his  majesty,  and  many  great  import- 
ant and  national  services ;  but  it  was  an  entire  sum  of 
900,000/.  and  upwards,  to  be  given  away  in  the  douceurs  of 
a  loan,  not  merely  from  the  effect  of  an  idle  and  wanton  ex- 
travagance, but  n'om  much  worse  causes ;  it  was  given  as  a 
means  of  procuring  and  continuing  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  every  occasion ;  and  to  give  strength  and 
support  to  a  bad  administration.  The  noble  lord  had  at- 
tempted to  flatter  the  House  that,  upon  a  number  of  supposed 
contingencies,  many  events  highly  favourable,  and  a  train  of 
economy  so  extremely  rigid,  pure,  and  incorrupt,  that  in 
stating  it  his  lordship  did  not  appear  to  flatter  himself  it 
could  ever  be  practised;  but  if  practised,  and  if  every  thing 
was  to  happen  just  as  we  could  hope  and  wish,  why  then,  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  thirty  millions  would  be 
paid  off;  that  is,  we  should  then  oe  twenty  millions  more  in 
debt  than  when  we  began  the  fatal  American  war ;  and  that 
state  we  are  now  to  look  for  with  an  anxiety  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  hope,  which  would  have  been  considered  as  ruin- 
ous at  the  time  the  noble  lord  began  his  administration. 
The  terms  of  the  loan,  such  as  they  were,  the  noble  lord  had 
informed  the  House,  would  have  been  much  worse,  had  it 
not  been  for  some  good  news,  and  good  news  indeed  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  if  it  really  afibrded  any  prospect  of  a  peace.  It 
was  singular  however,  if  the  bargain  for  a  loan  was  to  be 
influenced  by  such  a  prospect,  that  it  was  not  more  influ* 
enced  by  it;  and  that  terms  so  extremely  disadvantageous 
should  be  offered  to  the  House,  when  the  prospect  of  peace 
was  avowed.  Upon  that  prospect  he  wished  to  speak  out ; 
he  wished  to  declare,  that  he  felt  himself  ready  to  support 
almost  any  terms  that  could  be  offered;  whilst  the  affiiirs  of 
the  nation  were  in  the  present  hands,  he  thought  no  peace 
could  be  9  bad  one ;  that  is,  a  g^eral  peace ;  for  any  piutial 
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or  patched  up  peace  which  would  leave  us  involved  in  all  the 
necessities  of  a  war  establishment,  he  thought  would  rather  be 
injurious  than  useful,  and  might  only  tend  to  draw  us  ga 
fiiither  in  a  ruinous  system,  and  plunge  us  deeper  into  diffi- 
culties and  disgrace. 

He  now  took  a  general  review  of  his  objections  to  the 
terms  of  the  loan,  urging,  as  the  result  of  the  whole,  that 
the  lottery  was  an  unnecessary  part  of  the  douceur^  and  ought 
to  be  omitted  from  every  principle  of  policy,  and  of  regard 
for  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  had  been  said,  by  a  learned 
gentleman,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  riots  a  few  evenings 
ago,  that  if  any  thin^  could  excuse  an  illegal  and  violent 
mode  of  redressing  grievances,  it  would  be  me  pulling  down 
aming  hou  ses.  This  he  considered  as  the  most  pernicious 
and  destructive  of  all  species  of  gaming ;  as  immediately  affect* 
ing  the  morals,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people;  and  which,  upon  every  principle  of  policy^ 
should  be  carefully  iivoided.  He  trusted  he  had  clearly  con- 
vinced the  House,  that  the  benefits  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
present  loan  were  sufficiently  great  without  the  lottery ;  and 
lie  hoped  they  would  render  Uie  greatest  service  in  their  power 
to  the  public,  by  preventing  its  inevitable  ill  consequences. 
He  therefore  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  minister's  mo- 
tion for  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  that  the  latter 
clause^  respecting  the  lottery,  should  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Fox's  proposition  for  omitting  the  lottery  was  opposed  by 
Lord  North,  and  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Hussey,  Lord  Mahon, 
and  Mr.  Byng ;  after  which,  the  committee  divided :  Yeas  1 11 : 
Noes  169.    The  original  motion  then  passed  without  a  division. 


Sib  Gxorgs  Savile's  Motion  for  an  Enquiry  into  thb 
Distribution  of  the  Loan. 

March  26. 

MR.  FOX's  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the  loan  for  twelve  mil- 
lions having  excited  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  Sir  George  Savile 
moved,  this  day,  *^  That  a  compGiitt^e  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
oircumstances  of  the  late  loan,  to  form  estimates  of  the  value 
thereof,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  House."  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Byng,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend, 
Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Letcher  Norton,  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr. 
'  Hartley,  and  Mr,  Turner.  It  was  opposed  by  Earl  Nugent,  Mr. 
TOL.  I.  Y 
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William  Adam,  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Lord  NoriJi,  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Dundas.    As  soon  as  the  last  mentioned  gentleman  sat  down, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  entered  into  a  circumstantial  answer 
to  thte  arguments  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman. 
When  he  rose,  he  imagined  that  he  meant  to  offer  his  reasons 
why  the  House  should  not  go  into  an  enquiry  into  the  jcon- 
duct  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  for  be  considered 
it  as  a  direct,  personal  accusation  of  the  minister,  in  this  public 
toansactipn ;  but  to  his  astonishment,  the  learned  gaitleman 
had  not  urged  a  single  syllable  in  his  justification.  When 
therefore,  he  was  proceeding  seemingly  to  answer  the  learned 
gentleman,  he  could  hardly  discover  an  argument,  or  a  fact,  to 
which  there  was  occasion  for  a  reply.  Tlie  reason  was  plain* 
The  learned  gentleman  had  said,  with  his  usual  address  and 
ability,  a  variety  of  most  ingenious  things,  but  not  a  word» 
phrase,  or  argument  to  the  question.  The  learned  gentle- 
man, in  all  his  speeches,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  betrayed  a  dis- 
position to  political  measures  and  political  doctrines  inimical 
to,  if  not  directly  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  fevour- 
able  to  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  power.  But  how  had  the 
ieamed  gentleman  entertained  the  House  on  this  occasion  ? 
In  laying  down  principles  of  a  directly  contrary  nature,  from 
which,  however,  he  drew  delusive,  and,  in  the  present  moment 
of  corruption  and  depravity,  impracticable  conclusions.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  laboured  strenuously  to  prove  what  no 
person  on  his  side  of  the  House  would  dispute,  and  what  no 
one  on  any  side  dare  avowedly  to  deny,  namely,  "  That  mi- 
nis|:ers  were  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  liable  to  be 
brdught  to  an  account  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  with 
which  they  were  vested  by  the  constitution,  for  the  purposes 
of  government."  But  for  what  purpose  had  the  learned  gen- 
tleman said  this?  Why  had  he  so  warmly  trumpeted  the 
responsibility  of  ministers,  and  particularly  of  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  ?  For  what,  but  in  the  same  breath  to 
defeat  the  use  and  the  end  of  that  responsibility,  and  to  con- 
vince the  House  that  they  ought  not  to  exercise  their  right 
and  power ;  to  shew  that  the  noble  lord  was,  in  fact,  not  re- 
sponsible in  this  instance ;  that,  if  there  was  any  blame,  or  any 
corraption,  or  any  sinister  purpose^  in  view,  by  the  late  bar- 
gain, it  was  not  the  noble  lord  who  was  the  criminal,  for  the 
noble  lord  was  honest,  and  every  body  acknowledged  that  he 
had  clean  hands ;  his  secretary,  his  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  or 
any  other  man  might  be  guilty  except  the  noble  lord.  If  the 
House  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  the  accused 
kamediately  answers,  <«  Oh  L  he  is  responsible.''    If  they  &31 
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for  an  enquiry  into  that  conduct,  and  think  it  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise tlieir  powers  of  calling  him  to  an  account,  "  Oh  !  he 
is  irresponsible  in  that  case,  for  being  honest  and  disinterested, 
he  could  not  be  guilty."  Thus  his  responsibility  in  one  in-  - 
stance  is  to  silence  complaint,  his  irresponsibility  in  another 
is  to  stifle  enquiry.  It  was  upon  such  a  style  of  argument 
and  reasoning,  that  the  noble  lord's  conduct  had  been  at-  ' 
tempted  to  be  defended  by  so^zealous  a  friend,  and  so  power- 
ful an  advocate ;  ^and  these  were  the  reasons  urged  with  so 
much  confidence  to  shew,  that  the  loan,  having  been  negoti- 
ated by  others,  his  lordship  was  free  from  all  blame..  But  when 
the  object  of  the  question  is  not  to  fix  blame,  but  to  know 
where  it  ought  to  be  fixed,  the  House  is  then  informed,  it  is 
perfectly  needless  to  take  any  trouble  or  concern  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  it  signifies  not  who  did-  this,  or  who  did  that,  wiio  did 
subscribe  and  who  did  not  subscribe,  whether  they  are  living, 
men,  or  whether  they  are^  dead,  whether  they  are  members 
of  parliament,  or  whether  they  are  footmen;  whether  they 
are  bankers,  or  whether  they  are  bankers'  clerks ;  all  this,  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  for  the  noble  lord  is  solely 
and  exclusively  rei^onsible. 

After  presenting  this  argument  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes^ 
Mr.  Fox  pi'oceede4  to  another  point  which  had  been  much 
argued  :  "  That  the  bargain  had  been  approved  of  by  that 
House,  and  that  the  terms  had  received  all  the  sanction  firom 
the  legislature  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  and  efficacy  of  a 
law;  and  that  consequently  it  would  be  nugatory  in  this-  in- 
stance^ and  dangerous  in  point  of  precedent,  to  attanpt-  to 
undo  what  had  been  established  by  £dl  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution, Nugatory,  because  the  evil,  if  any  existed,  was  com* 
mitted  and  was  irremediable;  dangerous,  because  in  future  it 
might  prevent  the  minister  from  borrowing  upon  almo^  any 
terms,  which  would  more  than  balance  any  possible  advantage 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  enquiry,"  There  was  one 
general  short  answer  to  all  this ;  that  if  the  loan  was  a  corrupt 
and  improvident  one,  or  corruptly  distributed,  the  pubfic 
had  a  right  to  have  it  reviewed;  and  that  public  faith,  and  the 
faith  of  that  House,  stood.no  farther  pledged  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  ^ny  one  engagement  made  in  their  behalf,  by  those 
entrusted  with^the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  than  the 
measure  was  founded  in.  equity  and  justice,  and  appeared  to  be 
a  fair  bona  Jide  transaction.  In  the  present  instance,  there 
was  prima  facie  evidence,  that  the  bargain  was  corrupt ;  that 
it  was  shamefully  wastefid  and  improvident,  and  of  a  nature  to 
hold  out  more  than  presumptive  or  hypothetical  proofs,  that 
the  public  were  robbed  and  cheated  in  the  first  instwce,  and 
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the  money  of  which  they  were  so  notoriously  plundered,  em- 
pl(^ed  to  the  very  wprst  and  most  abandoned  purposes. 

This  was  a  general  answer  to  a  general  argument ;  but 
when  the  particular  circumstances  which,  he  observed,  formed 
the  ground  of  the  present  motion,  a$  stated  by  his  honourable 
friend,  were  considered,  not  even  a  pretence  for  a  moment 
longer  existed  upon  the  ground  of  general  reasoning.  Some 
men,  as  good  as  any  in  the  city,  bad  been  totally  rejected ; 
others,  of  a  like  description  had  not  got  a  tejith,  or  a  twentieth 
of  what  they  had  written  for;  others  again,  he  would  allow 
good  men,  nad  got  enormous  sums,  while,  besides,  a  number 
of  mendicant,  obscure  persons,  nominal  people,  &c.  had  had 
'  their  names  set  down  for  most  enormous  sums. 

So  far  as  to  the  point  of  distribution ;  then,  as  to  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  jibbon,  independent  of 
those  who  might  have  abused  his  lordship's  confidence.  This 
noble  lord,  whom  the  learned  adypcate  described  as  respon- 
sible, was  exclusively  resp(»isible  in  the  instance  he  was 
about  to  mention.  He  should  have  no  occasion,  he  presumed, 
to  go  into  an  enquiry  to  get  at  proofi,  because  it  must  have 
been  known  to,  and  within  the  recollecticm  of,  every  person 
who  iiow  heard  him.  He  would,  for  argument's  sake^  suppose 
that  llie  loan  was  made  upon  the  best  terms; — ^but  he  could 
never  agree  that  the  noble  lord  was  justified  in  fraudulently 
concealing  the  real  terms  fi*om  that  House,  and  holding  out 
others  of  a  totally  different  nature.  His  private  secretary, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  or  Mr.  Atkinson's  broker,  could  not  have  im- 
posed upon  his  lordship.  The  &ct  he  aUuded  to  was  this : 
the  day  the  noble  lord  opened  the  budget  he  sliated  the  150 
three  per  cents,  at  87/.  or  58/.  per  cent,  and  the  25/.  4  per 
cents,  at  17/.  los.  computed  at  70 ;  and  the  lottery  ticket  at 
about  i/.  making  in  the  whole  105/.  lo^.  or  a  bonus  or  profit 
of  52.  1 05.  Let  mis  bargain  have  been  ever  so  secretly  corrupt, 
which  he  should  by  and  bye  prove  it  was,  it  had  every  appear- 
ance of  candour  and  openness.  If  it  was  a  bad  bargam,  it  was 
an  open  one.  If  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  minority  of 
that  House  upon  the  worst  of  motives,  which  he  belfeved  most 
sincerely  it  did,  the  minister  could  not  be  charged  with  fraud 
as  well  as  rapine;  but  when  to  this  5/.  los.  there  was  added 
2/.  13^.  which  of  course  increased  the  bonusy  which  was  no- 
minally valued  at  5/.  ids.  to  8/.  3s.  ^d.  this  he  contended  was 
not  only  a  high  breach  of  parliamentary  tru^t,  but  it  was  pick- 
ing the  pockets  of  the  public,  to  the  amount  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  upwards  of 
six  hundred  thousand,  and  taken  out  of  those  pockets  in  a 
more  direct  manner.    It  was  an  insult  put  upon  parliament^ 
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which  called  for  most  sigiial  and  exemplary  pmikhmeht.  It 
was  base  and  scandalous  to  hold  out  to  that  House,  that  the 
bonus  was  only  five  pounds  ten,  when  it  was  eight  pounds  three 
shillings ;  and  servile  and  obedient  as  the  House  was  known  to 
be  to  the  wishes  and  mandates  of  the  minister^  he  protested 
most  solemnly  that  he  believed  shame  would  have  prevailed  in 
that  instance  over  corruption;  and  if  the  House  had  been  in- 
formed at  the  time  that  they  were  paying  away  eight  per  cent, 
or  a  million  of  money  for  the  loan,  with  a  capital  debt  nearly 
doubled,  he  believed  the  noble  lord  would  have,  for  once^  been 
out-voted. 

His  honourable  friend  who  made  the  motion  had  pointed 
out  the  two  sources  of  this  additional  increase — ^the  discount 
on  the  prompt  or  rather  previous  payments  of  the  several  in- 
stalments, into  which  the  ^subscription  had  been  divided;  and 
the  commencement  of  interest,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
though  the  first  payment  was  not  to  be  made  till  the  middle  of 
the  current  ihonth.  It  was  not,  therefore,  at  all  surprising, 
that  the  omnium  sold  the  first  day  at  so  high  a  premium,  be- 
cause in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  have  happened  other- 
wise; for  on  that  day,  comparing  the  prices  of  the  several 
stocks,  allowing  nothing  for  speculation,  or  ^mbling  ia  the  ' 
alley,  the  day  afler  the  budget  was  opened,  the  omnium  wa$ 
intrinsically  worth  eight  pounds  three  shillings.  It  was  true, 
that  in  the  course  of  3ie  last  week,  it  had  &llen  for  one  or  two 
days  below  that  price,  which  he  estimated  at  par^  but  had  since 
again  got  up  to  its  natural  level ;  and  his  honourable  friend 
under  the  gallery,  who  seconded  the  motion,  had  assigned 
a  most  cogent  reason  why  it  had  fallen.  What  had  that 
honourable  gentleman  said,  but  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  this  enquiry,  which  the  noble  lord  and  his  dependarita 
so  much  dreaded,  Mr^  Atkinson,  on  the  Monday,  went  into 
the  alley,  and  sold  100,000/.  stock,  and  the  next  day  as 
much  more.  What  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
his  friends  on  that  occasion  ?  "  The  stock  must  be  depreci- 
ated ;  a  part  must  be  sent  in ;  the  market  must  be  glutted ;  the 
measure  is  become  necessary."  But  even  with  these  artifices, 
and  with  promises,  most  likely,  that  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment should  be  no  lowers,  they  were  not  able  to  bring  dowa 
the  omnium  lower  than  6],  and  that  only  for  a  single  day. 
It  afterwards  gradually  continued  to  rise,  and  was  now,  as  he 
had  heard  stated,  up  at  its  intrinsic  value.  Allowing,  there- 
fore, for  the  efiect  of  speculation  on  one  side,  and  the  artifice 
used  to  depreciate  the  stocks  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  needy  adventurers,  that  had  been  forced  to  come  to 
market  in  order  to  avoid  the  first  payment,  he  beUeved  he 
wa«  Mty  authorized  to  affirm  that  the  bomis,  both  in  computa- 
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tion^  real  value,  and  market  price,  was  clearly  worth  to  the 
subscriber,  eight  pounds  and  three  shillings  per  cent. 

His  deduction  from  these  facts  were,  that  the  noble  lord, 
as  finance  minister,  was  highly  criminal  in  his  own  personal 
eonduct,  in  so  grossly  deceiving,  and  fraudulently  imposing 
upon  the  House,  that  his  baseness  in  concealing  the  real 
terms,  was  only  equalled  by  his  guilt  in  agreeing  to  them,  and 
that  if  no  other  fact  but  that  of  concealment  were  to  be  ad- 
duced against  liim,  it  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  made 
a  corrupt  bargain  with  an  evil  design,  namely,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  corrupting  whoever,  within  or  without  that  House, 
might  be  fit  instruments  of  supporting  his  power,  or  increas- 
ing his  influence. 

The  learned  gentleman  had  trumpeted  forth  the  praises  of 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  made  his  eulogy  in 
very  high  terms  of  panegyric.     He  lAd  mixed  in  the  course 
of  his  oration  a  particular  fact  which  came  within  his  own 
knowledge.     The  noble  lord  had  told  him  this,   the  noble 
Jord  had  told  him  that ;  the  learned  gentleman  gave  his  opi- 
nion unsought,  and  forgot  to  say  whether  any  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement had  been  made.     The  learned  gentleman  bad 
appeared  in  several  characters  in  that  House ;  he  had  now 
added  another  to  them.     He  held  himself  forth  as  the  noble 
lord's  adviser;  .but   what  did  all  this  mighty  information 
amount  to,  supposing  it  to  be  correctly  and  faithfully  stated? 
To  this : — ^to  the  confirmation  of  what  the  noble  lord  himself 
told  the  committee  the  first  day  of  opening  the  loan,   that  the 
subscribers  would  give  no  more  than  55  for  3  per  cents,  and 
6%  for  4  per  cents. ;  but  that  waiting  from  the  Friday  till  the 
Monday,  in  the  interim,  news  of  a  tendency  to  peace  arrived, 
^    and  that  bis  lordship  profit^  of  the  intelligence ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  former  were  valued  in  the 
bargain  with  the  subscribers  at  58,  and  the  latter  at  70. 
Now,  the  effect  of  the  above  curious  narrative  was  no  more 
than  the  merit  arising  from  not  giving  1 1  instead  of  8  per 
cent  profit  on  the  omnium ;  and  in  argument  it  was  fair  to 
say,  that  was  no  merit  at  all ;  fox  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
make  too  bad  a  bargain ;  a  middling  bad  one  might,  and  he 
was  sure  would,  have  answered  every  purpose  of  the  noble 
lord   better  than  a    gross,    notorioi^s,    flagrant    bad  one. 
There  was  a  knack  in  cheating,  which  would  in  somemea^f^ 
.  insure  the  property,  as  well  as  temporary  possession  of  fi«n- 
dulent  gain ;  whereas,  when  the  fraud  was  too  palpable  and 
.  gross,  tne  enormity  of  the  imposition  endangered  a  \Qe&  of  the 
whole. 

But  what  did  this  prove,  allowing  it  to  be  true  in  its  fulk^ 
extent?  That  the  noble  lord  waaa  peracai  of  private  int^gii^i 
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that  he  was  above  being  guilty  of  peouladon  for  his  own  pri- 
,    vate  advantage ;  and*,  consequently,  that  his  hands  were  clean 
of  the  public  money.     He  did  not  wa^t  to  be  told  all  this 
by  the  learned  gentleman.     He  had  every  reason  to  believe  it 
to  be  true;  but  what-th/en?     The  noble  lord's  hands  are 
clean :  the  loan  might  be  a  bad  or  a  good  one;  but  whether 
^ood  or  bad,   thencmle  lord, is  a  disinterested  person*     Now^ 
tor  his  part,  in  every  point  of  view,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  was  a  public  misfortune  that  tbe  noble  lord'9 
hands  were  clean,  whilst  those  of  his  friends  and  dependants 
were  so  dirty  and  interested.     It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  nation,  in  everv  respect,  that  half  the  profits  had  gOue 
into  the  pockets  01  the  noble  lord,  and  the  other  halfhad 
been  set  off  to  the  credit  of  the  nation^  than  diverted  to  tbe 
pernicious  and  corrupt  purposes  to  which  they  had  been  di« 
verted.     He  knew  thfe  noble  lord's  caution  and  address ;  he 
was  persuaded,  that  in  such  a.  case  the  transaction  would 
liave  been  so  conducted,  as  i>ot  to  give  public  scandal  or  of- 
fence ;  besides,  the  noble  lord  would  act,  it  might  be  pre* 
9umed,  with  particular  caution,  and  be  careful  of  risking  too 
iBttcb)  or  trusting  to  events  which  might  draw  after  them 
the  punishmeat  such  a  crime,  if  discovered,  would  deserve. 
In  the  present  instance  he  might  be  as  lavish  as  he  pleased ; 
he  was  innocent !     Why  sq  ?     Because  he  was  ilisinter^ted. 
This  was  a  mere  speciojus,  deceptious  pretence ;  it  was  fuU 
of  &llaey ;  the  noble  lord,  though  his  hands  might  be  clean, 
wa$  QOt  disinterested ;  if  he  made  an  improvident  bargain  for 
the  purpose  fa£  oca-rupting  the  members  of  that  House;  if  he 
employed  the  influence  arising  from  that  corruption  to  the 
support  of  his  own  power,  he  was  not  an  innocent,  but  a 
guilty  man,  highly  meriting  public  execration,  and  exemplary 
punishment 

That  he  had  done  it  in  the  present  instance  was  self-evi- 
dent. The  noble  lord  would  never  have  been  invited  into 
office^  but  upon  condition  of  promising  to  carry  into  ex^cu^ 
tion  the  measures  chalked  out  to  him  respecting  America.  He 
wQold  not  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  ofEce,  had  he  r^ 
fiiaed  to  carry  on  the  American  war.  Had  the  nation  been 
left  to  its  own  free,  unbiassed  judgment,  it  would  never  have 
CQxmeiited,  at  least,  if  it  had,  it  would  never  have  persisted  in 
the  obstinate  prosecution  of  it,  after  certain  events  had  taken 
places— (-after  France  and  Spain  had  severally  declfu'ed  against 
ua.  Hk  acquiescence  in  those  weak  and  wicked  measures^ 
in  madly  commencing,  and  more  madly,  persevering  in  thai 
acconed  war,  was  the  p^ioe  of  his  place.  Hk  power  could 
not  be  upheld  without  influence,  nor  that  influence  be  pro* 
qued  mthout  corruption*    Would  wy  gmdiemaa  cont^idt 
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when  one  man  made  profits  urithin  a  year,  by  contracts,  equal 
to  an  ample  fortune ;  when  another's  «tiat^  income  was  equal 
to  a  princely  revenue;  when  a  third  got  half  a  million,  a 
hundred  thousand,  or  fblty  thousand  pounds  omnium,  e^ial 
to  an  annual  income  of  twenty,  teif,  eight,  five,  or  even 
one  thousand  pounds ; — was  there  any  man  who  heard  him' 
who  could  believe  that  pers<xis  coming  within  those  descrip- 
tions had  a  firee  choice  or  unbiassed  judgment  ?  Was  it  to 
be  supposed,  that  they  could  prefer  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  amassing  great  and  splendid  fortunes,  or  to.  answer 
their  immediate  wants  ?  It  was  absurd  and  monstrous  even 
to  mention  or  press  it  seriously  in  argument :  when,  therefore,  . 
it^was  said,  directly,  or  implied,  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  was  a  disinterested  man,  because  he  derived  no  im- 
mediate pecuniary  emolument  from  the  transaction  under  con- 
sideration, it  be&ayed  great  art,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  humitn 
Bature,  and  of  the  noble  lord. 

It  was  true,  the  noble  lord  had  ofiien  ass^ted  in  that 
House,  and,  he  presumed,  out  of  it,  that  he  never  sought  his 
present  situation ;  wished  not  to  retain  it;  but  to  get  out  of 
it  as  soon  as  another  fit  person  could  be  got  to  succeed  hiffl. 
Yetii  was  not  the  assertions  of  the  noble  k>rd,  but  his  con- 
duct, which  was  to  weigh  with  the  public.  He  had  felt  mor- 
tifications sufficient  to  render  any  man  but  himself  tired  of  bift 
situation;  it  was  therefore  fair'  to  conclude,  notwithstanding 
what  the  noble  lord  might  pretend  to  the  contrary^  that  the 
love  of  office,  aiid  love  of  power,  were  predominant  in  his 
mind ;  so  predominant,  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifioe  every 
thing  in  the  first  instance  to  obtain  them,  and  eveiy  thing  in 
the  second  to  keep  them  when  obtained. 

If  thk,  then,  was  the  real  complexion  of  the  man,  and  th^ 
trtie  texture  of  his  lordship's  mind ;  if  corrupti<m  b^ot  in- 
fluence, if  influence  besot  power,  and  power  ensured  him  a 
continuance  in  office,  which  seemed  to  be  the  imiform  and 
steady  object  of  all  bis  pursuits, — the  learned  gentl^nan's  ar- 

Cent  was  either  fallacious,  and  meant  to  deoeh^e  and  mis- 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  or  it  was  founded  in  Ae 
grossest  error.  The  noble  lord  was  not  a  disinterested  man, 
but  for  the  sake  of  power  and  place  was  ready  to  hazard  eveiy 
thinff,  and  to  secure  and  promote  his  own  views  by  any  means. 
He  had  promised  the  people  of  England,  and  the  coantiy  genp 
tlemen,  an  Ammcan  revenue  to  lighten  their  burdens,  when 
he  knew  very  well  that  it  was  totalty  impracticable;  butit  ims 
his  interest  to  do  so.  He  had  run  die  nation  fifty  millions  in 
d^t,  and  sacrificed  a  hundred  thousand  lives  in  the  quand, 
wheal  he  ^as  persuaded  that  the  money  would  be  tfarownaway} 
and  the  Woo^  of  his  fellow  subjects  tqpolt  invain.    These  were 
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hispnHnises*    How  fior  had  he  parfermed  them  ?  Thepeople 
were  oppressed  with  taxes  beyond  bearing.    Eyery  necessary 
of  life,  or  comfortable  enjoyment,  came  doubly  advanced  in 
price  to  the  unpovcii3hed  and  half-starved  consumer :  under 
the  pretended  name  of  luxuries,  his  beverage,  Vhedier  small 
or  strongs  tcbacoo,  sumr,  and  all  the  artides  which,  to  « 
poor  man,   might  be  deemed  comforts,  were  raised;  even 
salt;  nay,  the  very  light  of  heaven  was  denied  him.     In  the 
few  moments  cf  relaxation  from  toil  and  labour,  when  he 
might  wiah  for  the  light  of  heaven  to  cheer  him,  his  very 
windows  were  oUiged  to  be  closed  up,  in  ordef  to  escape  the 
cravings  of  the  rapacious  tax-gatherer;  and  if  a  chink  was    < 
still  leu  open,  he  understood  mat  it  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  noble  lord  to  compel  the  devoted,    impoverished, 
though  laborious  and  industrious  man,  to  stop  it  up,  by  a  new 
tax  upon  the  right  of  nature.     But  what  of  all  that  ?  Millions 
upon  millions  were  to  be  yearly  lavished;  oceans  of  blood 
were  to  be  spilt ;  the  last  shiUing  was  to  be  filched,  or  picked 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  most  useful  part  of  the  commu- 
nity; all  Europe  was  to  be  menaced  and  invited  to  single 
combat  with  this  devoted  country,    and  the  earnings  thus 
extorted  were  to  be  picked  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
to  be  transferred  into  those  of  the  noble  lord's  friends ;  —  and 
for  what  ?  not  to  recover  America ; — America  was  given  up : 
— no,  but  to  support  the  noble  lord's  power,  which  depended 
upon  the  wild  and  romantic  expectation  of  subduing  Ame«^ 
rica,  which  wa3,  he  was  persuaded,  irrecoverably  lost.     These 
were  the  merits,  these  were  the  claims  on  which  the  noble 
lord  was  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  disinterested  man ! 

After  having  been  very  full  on  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
Boble  lord,  he  entered  into  particulars  respecting  the  loan, 
and  its  distribution. 

The  learned  gentleman  had  lefl  every  part  of  the  distribu- 
tion undefended  but  what  respected  a  description  of  men  in 
that  House,  whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  timid,  and  affected 
with  weak  nerves;  he  expected  the  noble  lord  would  have 
fiirther  urged  the  plea  of  weak  nerves.     Those  gentlemen,  he 
aay^  dislike  clamoiu*,  have  an  horror  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  pubUc  animadversion,  and  of  being  held  forth  in  news- 
pf^rs,  and  other  libellous  and  licentious  publications.     Now, 
how  a  man  could  possibly  be  uneasy,  or  suffer  in  his  feelings, 
on  having  his  conduct  animadverted  upon,  when  conscious  of 
actnsg  right,  not  only  of  acting  in  the  known  capacity  of  a 
member  of  that  House,  as  had  been  contended  for  by  the 
learned  gentl^nan,  (he  meant  the  diaracter  of  a  subscriber,) 
but  as  a  friend  to  his  country,  was  more  than  he  could  well 
acooiiBit  for.    It  was  a  kwfiu  act  in  the  first  ^aoe;  it  was  a 
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mark  of  die  minister's  &YOur  and  Regard;  it  wis  cammendable 
to  support  government.  How,  thwi,  could  such  public  claims 
of  merit  be  supposed  to  affect  the  narves  ?  It  mi^t  to  some 
seem  paradoxical,  but,  when  explained,  would  effect  two 
things :  it  would  shew  that  those  gentlemen's  nerves  were  not 
so  radically  weak  as  people  might  be  apt  to  imagine:  it  would 
^ew,  that  however  conscious  of  their  own  innocence,  they 
dare  not  trust  to  appearances,  nor  meet  pubUc  opinion.  He 
would  speak  out: — the  truth  was,  that  those  gentlemen  bad 
got  part  of  the  subscription  undejc  nominal  or  ideal  names :  it 
was  equally  evident  that  they  knew  the  loan  was  a  bad  one, 
and  they  felt,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  that  it  was 
a  corrupt  one.  They  were  desirous,  therefore,  to  enjoy  the 
advantages,  without  sharing  the  deserved  odium  their  conduct 
would  draw  afler  it.  They  were  persons  whose  characters, 
though  long  suspected,  had  not.b^n  yet  publicly  known  or 
decided.  They  shrlmk  from  what  others  equally  corrupt 
boldly  met,  who,  if  they  had  no  other  merit,  had  not  the  haa«- 
ness  attached  to  those  weak  nerves.  They  might  have  their 
reasons  too :  they  would  go  dawn  to  their  constituents,  those 
very  constituents  whom  they  had  plimdered^  and  share  the 
plunder  with  all  the  pretended  virtue  of  honest  men ;  and 
with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  a  sham  of  hypocrisy,  join  in 
the  general  censure  and  resentment  due  to  those  who.  for  place 
and  emolument  had  sold  their  country ;  while  they  themsehres, 
without  any  claim  of  merit,  any  duty  annexed,  and  with  a 
Mse  character,  had  deposited  in  their  pockets  five,  or  perhaps 
ten  times  the  sum  that  the  pensioner  or  plaibenuin  derived 
from  his  grant  or  office. 

An  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  early  on  the  other 
side,  as  well  as  the  learned  gentleman^  talked  of  former  admi- 
nistrations, and  the  sources  of  influence  they  possessed  and 
employed.  The  at^ument  might  be  a  good  one  upon  any 
other  occasion  but  the  present,  for  he  should  state  a  few  fects, 
which,-  he  trusted,  would  prove  beyond  question,  that  loans  or 
corrupt  distributions  constituted  no  part  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown  in  those  days,  He  was  ready  to^  admit  the  general 
argument,  but  not  the  application.  He  was  fully  sensihk 
that  every  administration  that  ever  had,  or  ever  might  exist  in 
this  country,  would  make  a  diflerence  hetfweai  their  firieods 
and  adversaries,  their  supporters  and  c^onents.  It  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  political  connectum;  and  it  would  be 
monstrous  indeed  if  miuiaters  should  set  a  mark  upon  their 
firiends,  and  eh^sh  and  favou«  their  opponents.  So  &r  the 
pHBciple  <^  conneotion  and^  &VDiir  was  justified  by  agperienoe. 
But  whftn  it  was  contaodtd,.  as  it  had  been  on  mat  day,  that 
i»  th^  hm.  ^v^xmlmd  or  aHmipt,  oritt  disteibutiaa.eier ae 
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partial,  the  noble  lord  had  acted  right;  this  was  at  once  ac- 
knowledging that  the  loan  was  so  made,  for  the  very  purpose 
the  motion  was  directed  to  discover;  and  therefore  it  was  nol 
making  use  of  an  old-established  source  of  influence,  for  the 
strength  and  support  of  government,  but  creating  the  means 
of  influence  never  before  thought  bf  but  in  one  single 
instance. 

He  then  read  the  bonus  on  the  omnium  at  the  opening  of 
the  budgets  of  1758,  1759,  1760,  1761,  the  last  year  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  administration,  and  1762,   during  that 
of  L<M:d  Bute.     The  first  of  those  years  the  bo7ius  was  but 
'^i  on  two  millions,  the  next  at  i\  per  cent,  discount  on  four 
millions,  the  third  at  if;  the  fourth  about  i|,  though  twelve 
millions  were  borrowed  both  years.     This  noble  duke  in  all 
his  loans  had  shewn,  what  it  was  the  duty,  and  what  the  virtue 
of  a  minister  to  observe.     This  was  a  time  of  war,  and  it  was 
the  time  which  the  friends  of  the  present  ministiy  thought 
proper  to  select  and  brand  with  the  name  of  extravagance; 
and  yet  in  all  these  times,  it  was  not  discovered,  that  douceurs 
on  loans  were  among  the  sources  of  ministerial  influence. 
Lord  Bute's  loan  was  the  first  instance  of  abandoned  extrava- 
gance in  this  way.     The  principle  was  then  introduced,  and 
his  was  the  only  example  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  this 
country.     At  one  time  it  rose,  he  believed,  so  high  as  9  per 
cent.,  but  then  it  was  not  the  terms  hut  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vance upon  the  lottery  tickets,  which  rose  to  four  poutids  ten 
shillings,  on  account  that  there  were  two  lotteries  that  year. 
Thus  it  was  clear,  that  the  influence  created  by  the  loan  was 
of  modern  invention,  that  never  operated  but  once,  and  that 
partly  from  the  reason  he  mentioned,  and  perhaps  other  un- 
foreseen, adventitious  causes. 

After  answering  Mr.  Adam  very  fiiUy,  and  replying  almost 
to  every  thing  which  had  been  urged  on  the  other  side,  he  re- 
commenced a  second  attack  upon  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  reminding  his  lordshfp  of  having  dared  his  honour- 
able friends  who  seconded  the  motion,  and  now,  when  he  ao<* 
cepted  of  the  challenge,  basely  sneaking  away,  and  covering 
himself  from  open  shame,  public  detection  and  conviction, 
through  the  means  of  a  servile  and  devoted  majority.  He 
then  recapitulated  all  the  leading  heads  of  his  speech,  and 
called  upon  the  noble  lord  to  stand  forth  boldly,  like  a  man, 
and  defend  himself,  or  by/ his  silence  confess  that  he  was  fairly 
convicted  of  having  made  an  improvident  and  corrupt  bar- 
gain in  the  character  of  public  trustee,  and  of  having  pro«H 
tituted  the  power  of  his  office  to  the  most  abandouedy  wickedi 
pernicioui^  and  dishonest  purposes* 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  a  number  of  members^  who 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  evening  had  been  in  the  coffee 
rooms  adjacent,  now  crowded  in,  iand  called  with  loud  and  con- 
tinued uproar  for  the  question.  Upon  this  Mr.  Speaker  Cornwall 
rose,  and  called  them  to  order.  In  a  sensible  and  pointed  speech, 
he  severely  reprehended  the  custom.  There  were,  he  said,  a  re- 
gular set  of  gentlemen  of  a  particular  description,  who  did  not 
Slink  it  at  all  necessary  to  attend  to  any  part  of  the  debate,  in 
order  to  receive  information,  or  judge  where  the  merits  of  a  ques- 
tion lay,  that  they  might  decide  with  decency,  or  vote  from  con- 
viction ;  but  tliey  went  to  the  coffee  houses,  and  there  spent  the 
whole  evening,  and  came  in  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  debate, 
and  with  the  utmost  disorder  and  incivility  called  for  the  question,' 
and  put  a  hasty  stop  to  the  calm  deliberations  of  such  members  as 
acted  up  to  their  duty,  by  attending  seriously  to  the  business  of  the 
House.  He  hoped,  as  it  was  a  practice  so  derogatory  of  the 
l^our  and  dignity  of  parliament,  that  he  should  not  have  occa- 
sion again  to  take  notice  and  complain  of  the  indecency.  Mr. 
Turner  vms  ajso  severe  on  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  enjoying 
their  bottle  up  stairs,  till  Jit  was  time  for  them  to  come  into  the 
House  and  divide. 

The  House  then  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V-,  -  f  Mr-  Byng     1  .,^       vr^««  f  The  Earl  of  Lisburne)  ^ 
Y"*{Mr.  l/uiley  j  i^3— Nobs  | j^,  j^^  Robinson    j ^°9- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Sir  George  Savile^s  Motion  for  referring  the  Peti- 
tion FROM  THE  DELEGATED  CoUNTIES,  FOR  A  ReDRESS  OF 

Grievances,  tq  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

May  8. 

'T^HE  Delegates  who  had  been  appointed  by  several  of  the  asso- 
^  ciated  counties,  in  order  to  give  support  and  efficacy  to  the  subject 
ef  their  former  petitions  to  parlisbnent  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
met  in  London  to  the  number  of  between  thirty  aiid  forty.  They 
hod  themselves,  as  acting  for  their  constituents,  prepared  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  substance  of  those  already 
presented  being  compressed  within  a  narrower  eompass,  the  mat- 
ters of  grievance  complained  of,  and  the  redress  proposed,  were 
brought  forward  into  one  clear  point  of  view.  But  as  many  per- 
sons, otherwise  fully  coinciding  with  their  opinions,  were  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  the  measure  of  appointing  delegates,  and  so  far 
from  bearing  or  receiving  any  thing  from  them,  would  not  acknow- 
ledge the  political  existence  of  any  such  body ;  upon  that  account, 
ana  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  would  have  been 
thfown  in  the  waj  upon  tbe  same  ground  by  their  declared  op- 
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posers,  they  subscribed  the  petition  merely  as  individual  firee« 
holders,  without  any  assumption  or  avowal  of  their  delegated 
powers  or  character,  although  they  were  matters  known  to  every 
one.  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  House,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
by  Mr.  Duncombe,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county  of  York, 
setting  forth : 

"  That  this  nation  hath  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  a 
most  expensive  and  unfortunate  war ;  that  many  of  our  valuable 
colonies,  having  actually  declared  themselves  independenf,  have 
formed  a  strict  confederacy  with  the  ancient  enemies  of  Great 
Britain;  that  the  consequences  of  these  combined  misfortunes 
h^ve  been,  a  large  addition  to  the  national  debt,  an  heavy  accumu- 
lation of  taxes,  a  rapid  decline  of  the  trade,  manufactures,  and 
land  rents  of  the  kingdom ;  that,  notwithstanding  this  calamitous 
and  impoverished  state  of  the  nation,  much  public  money  has  been 
improvidently  souandered ;  and  that  many  individuals  enjoy  sine-v 
cure  places,  efficient  places  with  exorbitant  emoluments,  and  pen- 
sions unmerited  by  public  service,  to  a  large  and  still  increasing 
amount,  whence  the  crown  has  acquired  a  great  and  unconstitu- 
tional influence,  which,  if  not  checked,  may  soon  prove  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  thii^  country :  and  your  petitioners  farther  shew, 
that  your  petitioners,  jointly  with  others,  freeholders  of  several 
counties,  and  electors  of  several  cities  and  towns  in  this  kingdom, 
did,  in  die  last  session  of  the  late  parliament,  present  to  the  ho- 
nourable House  of  Commons,  humble  petitions,  requesting  that 
some  remedy  miffht  be  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
against  the  extensive  and  unconstitutional  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  some  stop  might  be  put  to  the  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
money:  and  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  matter 
contained  in  the  petitions  so  presented  by  your  petitioners  and 
others,  was  taken  into  consideration  by  that  honourable  House ;  * 
and  on  due  and  mature  deliberation  that  honourable  House  re- 
solved: <  I.  That  it  is  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  influence  of  / 
^  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  Qught  to  be  dimi- 
^  nished :  2.  That  it  is  competent  to  this  House,  to  examine  into, 
^  and  to  correct  abuses  in,  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  reve- 

*  nues,  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue, 

*  whenever  it  shall  appear  expedient  to  the  wisdom  of  this  House 
'  so  to  do :  3.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  to  provide,  as  &r 

*  as  may  be,  an  immediate  and  effectual  redress  of  the  abuses  com- 

*  plained  of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  this  House  from  the 

*  different  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  this  kingdom :'  and  youi: 
petitioners  beg  leave  farther  to  state,  that  before  that  honourable 
House  had  effected  that  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  had  provided  an  effectual  redress  of  the  grievances  complained 
of  in  the  said  petitions,  the  said  parliament  of  Great  Britain  was, 
by  his  majesty's  royal  proclamation,  dissolved :  your  petitioners, 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others  their  fellow  subjects^ 
who  joined  with  your  petitioners  in  the  said  petitions,  appealing 
to  the  justice  of  this  honourable  House,  do  most  earnestly  request, 
both  for  the  relief  of  the  subject  and  the  safety  of  the  constitution, 
that  this  honourable  House  will  proceed  to  enquire  by  what  meant 
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•that  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  may  be  obtained, 
which  the  last  House  of  Commons  declared  to  be  necessary ;  and 
that  this  honourable  House  will  proceed  to  examine  into  all  the 
braitches  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money :  and  also  to 
enquire  what  expences  can  be  retrenched  by  an  abolition  o£  sine- 
cure or  unnecessary  places,  by  a  reformation  in  respect  of  pensions 
unmerited  by  public  services,  and  by  a  reduction  of  the  exorbitant 
emoluments  of  office ;  and  that  the  produce  be  appropriated  to  the 
neces^ties  of  the  state,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  of  par- 
liament shall  seem  meet."  The  petition  continued  upon  the  table 
until  the  recovery  of  Sir  George  Savfle,  who  was  to  proceed  with 
the  business.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Sir  George  introduced  his 
motion  for  referring  the  petition  to  a  committee,  with  a  speech  of 
very  considerable  lengthy  in  which,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
comprehension,  he  stated  the  causes,  progress,  and  history  of 
petitions  without  doors,  with  the  reception  they  met,  and  the 
effect  which  they  produced  within ;  particularly  reciting  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  last  parliament,  on  tfate  6th  of  April  1780,  which 
afforded  so  clear  a  sanction  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and 
by  which  that  House  was  pledged  to  a  speedy  redress  of  their 
grievances.  The  motion  of  commitment  meeting  with  a  strong 
and  determined  opposition,  and  being  no  less  vigorously  and  ably 
supported,  all  the  argument^ j^ro  and  cow,  that  had  hitherto  been 
used  upon  the  subject  of  petitions,  grievances  and  redress,  with  all 
those  that  could  now  be  thought  of,  were  repeated  or  brought  for- 
ward ;  the  whole  being  blended  with  new  matter,  relative  to  the 
powers  assumed  by  the  delegates;  which,  though  not  properly 
within  the  line  of  debate,  as  they  did  not  appear  in  that  capacity 
with  respect  to  the  petition,  was,  however,  continually  pressed  into 
notice  by  those  who  opposed  the  motion.  The  debate  was  long, 
and  exceedingly  interesting ;  several  constitutional  points,  wiSi 
respect  to  the  interference  of  the  people,  and  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, were  ably  and  fully  discussed.  The  motion  was  principally 
opposed  by  Mr,  Rawlinson,  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Colonel  Roberts, 
Lord  Fielding,  MrrCourtenay,  Mr.  Rolle,  Sir  Francis  Basset,  The 
Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  Sir  William 
Dolben,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General*  It  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Buncombe,  Mr.  F.  Honeywood,  General  Burgoyne, 
Mr.  Byng,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr.  Powys,  Sir  H.  Hoghton, 
Sir  George  Yonge,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge,  Lord  Maitland,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Turner,  and 
Lord  Surry.     When  Sir  William  Dolben  sat  down, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  ad- 
verted to  every  argument  that  had  been  advanced  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion,  with  a  power  of  argument  and  elo<p{encc 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  observed,  that  the  arguments  made 
use  of,  by  those  who  opposed  the  motion  of  his  honourable 
friend  below  him,  were  equally  novel  and  unanswerable;  for 
no  man  knew  how  to  meet  them ;  they  having  assumed  such 
a  diversity  of  shapes  and  forms,  and  so  mcmy  observations  liad 
10  '^ 
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fallen  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  totally  extraneous  to  the 
subject  matter;  but  which,  by  a  curious  species  of  logic, 
had  been  made  to  apply  to  the  motion^  atid,  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  made  them,  were  deemed  to  be  decisire 
of  the  question. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some,  said  he,  that  the  public 
money  has  been,  and  is  faithfully,  expended ;  by  others,  that 
the  influence  of  the  crown  is  not  increased,  and  of  course 
ought  not  to  be  diminished.  By  a  third  description,  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  oeconomy  is  necessary,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  may  be  improved ;  but  that  measures  are  now 
taking  for  that  purpose,  and  our  interference  is  therefore  un-, 
necessary.  Others  again  say^  that  the  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates was  illegal,  and  that  those  who  composed  it  are  pii- 
nishable.  It  has  been  allowed,  that  the  meeting  might  be 
innocent,  but  it  v/as  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  asso- 
ciated which  rendered  it  criminal.  Another  description  of 
perscms  say,  the  present  petition  is  premature,  because  the 
principal  object  of  redress  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
of  accounts ;  and  above  all,  it  has  been  warmly  pressed,  that 
the  persons,  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  petition,  come 
here  in  disguise,  in  the  character  or  capacity  of  freeholder 
and  citizens ;  whereas  they  are  in  fact  delegates :  if  delegates, 
their  petition  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  a  confmiittee  of  the 
whole  House,  because  they  have,  usurped  the  rights  of  that 
House  and  the  legislature  at  large:  if  freeholders,  they  are 
too  few  in  number  to*  deserve  the  attention  of  that  House ; 
and  Anally,  however  few  or  insignificant,  that  they  have  trans- 
gressed an  act  of  parliament^  because  the  petition  is  signed 
with  more  tha-n  twenty  names. 

This,  he  said,  was  but  an  abridged  state  of  that  torrent  of 
eloqueiice  and  reasoning  which  had  that  night  been  urged  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  However  unequal  to  the  task,  he 
would  endeavour  to  give  each  of  those  objections  a  separate 
and  distinct  answer,  and  make  such  observations  in  proceed- 
ing, as  might  suggest  themselves  to  him,  in  reply  to  the  very 
numerous  miscellaneous  remarks  which  were  blended  or  con- 
nected with  those  arguments  he  had  already  enumerated.  He 
would  not  undertake  to  answer  them  in  the  order  they  were 
urged,  but  would  have  recourse  to  his  memory,  merely  as  the 
points  might  arise  in  his  mind. 

It  was  ur^ed,  with  great  seeming  weight,  and  studied 
plausibility,  that  the  petitioners  came  to  that  House  in  dis- 
guise; for  although  they  pretended  to  be  the  men  they  really 
were,  namely,  the  freeholders  and  citizens  of  the  places 
within  which  they  were  resident,  they  were  in  fact  dele- 
gates; therefor^  theix  prayer  or  petition  was  not  to  be  en* 
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tertained  in  that  House.  Why  so?  because  they  considered 
themselves  paramount  to  the  Ilouse  itself  and  meditated  the 
subversion  of  the  conatitution.  The  proof  was  perfectly 
equal  to  the  reasoning  which  accompanied  it.  Tlie  peti- 
tioners were  dd^ates,  becansei  though  the  del^ates  meoDt 
and  thought  themselves  conqpetent  to  coiftroul  the  legislatore, 
the  petitioners  did  not,  but  prayed  relief  fix>m  their  represen- 
tatives in  parliament. 

So  far  the  proof  of  their  being  delates  was  overturned. 
The  committees,  associations,  and  del^ates,  wish  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution,  say  those  who  argue  hi  this  sdle; 
the  petition's,  on  the  contrary,  Acknowledge  the  sovereign 
and  omnipotent  power  of  parliament,  and  come  to  it  for  re- 
dress; consequently  their  political  principles  are  not  the 
same;  or  those^  who  have  charged  the  delegates  withsudi 
tenets,  have  purposely  or  ignorantly  misunderstood,  or  mis- 
represented them.  Besides  the  fidlacy  of  this  mode  of  argu- 
ing, he  would  just  point  out  the  absurdity  which  it  involved; 
for,  if  the  argument  was  a  good  one  to-day  it  was  no  less 
so  yesterday.  Why  entertain  the  petition  at  all;  or,  having 
entertained  it,  why  object  upon  that  ground  ?  If  the  peti- 
tioners were  delegates,  and  on  that  account  ought  not  to 
be  heard,  they  should  have  been  "told  so  in  the  first  instance; 
for  most  clearly,  if  it  was  improper  to  refer  the  petition  to 
a  conunittee,  it  was  equally  so  to  receive  it  whesn  first  pre- 
sented. 

The  present  petition  was  precisely  the  same  as  many  of 
those  presented  last  year,  and  substantially  the  same  with 
those  upon  which  the  -House  had  come  to  the  three  resolo* 
tions,  voted  by  a  great  and  respectable  majority  of  that  House 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1780.  The  House  then  resolved,  what 
has  now  been  controverted,  or  expressly  denied,'  by  almost 
every  person  who  had  spoken  on  the  other  side.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  spoke  last,  (Sir  W.  Dolben,)  with 
whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  dividing  on  that  night,  said,  the 
petition  was  premature ;  for  the  commission  of  accounts  had 
;  been  instituted  in  consequence  of  the  petitions,  Gbrantin^ 
for  a  minute,  the  fact  and  consequence  to  be  true;  surely,  the 
giving  redress  respecting  the  ex;penditure  of  public  money,  by 
no  means  came  up  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitions,  nor  the  re- 
solution of  the  6th  of  April  last  yejur;  which  affirms,  without 
reserve,  "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished;"  nor  with  the 
concluding  resolution,  which  asserts,  <<  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  provide  an  immediate  and  effectual  redre^a  of 
the  grievances  complained  of  in  the  said  petitions/' 
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This  argument,  he  acknowledged,  only  applied  to  such  as 
voted  for  the  resolutions  of  the  6tK  of  April;  while  with 
those,  who  were  of  opinion  then  of  the  impropriety  of  com- 
ing to  that  vote,  and  those  who  had  since,  that  period  come 
into  parliament,  it  was  quite  otherwise;  but  until  the  gen- 
tlemen then  and  now  in  parliament,  who  voted  Avith  him  on 
the  6th  of  April,  publicly  recanted,  and  assigned  the  motives 
for  their  change  of  sentiment,  he  had  every  good  ground  of 
persuasion  that  they  would  continue  to  maintain  their  former 
opinions.  .  . 

While  he  was  en  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  could  not 
avoid   taking  some  notice  of  what  had  fallen  from  a  noble 
lord,  who  spoke  early  (Lord  Fielding).     It  gave  him  pleasure 
to  perceive  a  person  of  his  rank,  at  so  early  a  period  of  life, 
turn  his  attention  to  matters  of  a  public  nature,  and  of  public 
interest.     He  had  another  reason  for  being  well  pleased,  as 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  informing  the  noble  lord  of 
some  circumstances  which  might  have   escaped  his  notice; 
and  consequently,  which  might  have  led  him  to  draw  con- 
clusions which  were  not  founded.'    The  noble  lord  laid  it 
down,  as  a  matter  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  present  • 
minister  and  his  measures  were « supported,  not  by  the  arts 
of  corruption,  not  by  the  effect  or  operation  of  hopes  and 
fears  on  different  men's  minds,  respecting  place  and  emolu- 
ment, but  by  a  most  respectable  independent  body  of  men  of 
landed  property,  who  supported  government  upon  principle 
and  conviction,  namely,  the  country  gentlemen.     No  man 
had  a  higher  respect  or  veneration  for  this  description  of  men 
than  he  had.     He  knew  their  value;  he  loved,  he  revered 
them.     He  was  bound  to  them  by  sentiment  as  well  as  opi* 
iiion.     People  were  always  prejudiced,  as  it  were,  in  favour 
of  those  who  thought  and  acted  with  them.     He  was  bound 
to  them   by  affection,  and  it  was  with  infinite  pleasure  he 
beheld,  upon  that  meiaorable  night,  the  6th  of  April,  that 
out  of  the  whole  body  he  missed  out  two  or  three  who  dif^ 
fered,  he  presumed,  from  their  brethren,  upon  motives  per- 
fectly justifiable  in  their  origin.     He  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  actuated  by  opinion,  and  not  by  ser- 
vility.    They  might  entertain  an  idea  that  the  proposition* 
were  untrue,  or  the  time  unseasonable,  for  the  reform ;  and, 
I  possessing  those  sentiments,  they  were  not  wrong  in  avowing 
them.     He  made  no  doubt,  let  the  event  of  the  division  be 
what  it  might,  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  persons  of 
,  this  description  into  the  lobby,  by  the  whole  body  of  country 
I  gentlemen,  a  few  excepted,  who  might  continue  with  tM 
minister  upon  principle. 

VOL.  I.  JS 
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The  noble  lord's  idea  was,  however,  a  good  one,  nor  was 
it  without  .an  intended  effect*  On  questions  where  the 
strength  of  both  parties  was  nearly  equal,  a  few  votes  were 
valuable,  and  the  importance  given  to  cert^  persons  who 
might  wish  to  rank  themselves  with  so  respectable  a  body  waj 
flattering.  It  sounded  well,  after  arr^mging  both  sides  of  the 
House  under  the  banners  of  party,  to  say  th^t  the  honest, 
independent,  and  truly  respectable  part  of  the  House  threw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  minister,  and  made  him 
successful. 

But  he  begged  the  noble  lord  to  believe  him  that  the  case 
was  exactly  the  reverse.  It  was  the  trained  band^  under 
the  well-known  command  of  the  muster-master-g^ieral,  to 
borrow  a  term  from  his  lordship^  who  carried  every  question 
in  that  Houfie;  it  w^s  those  who  were  in  possession  of  great 
emolutnents,  of  pensions  and  inefficient  places:  it  was  the 
contractors,  whose  profits  within  a  single  year  amounted  to 
^.Imost  a  princely  fortune ;  it  was  the  subscribers  to  th«  loan ; 
it  w^  the  man  who  could  make  thousands  in  a  morning,  hy 
writing  his  name  or  being  listed  in  the  minister's  loan ;  it 
was  these  men  who  in  the  liiidst  of  national  misfortune  and 
pf  public  calamity,  in  the  distress  of  a  n^ined  commerce 
and  of  multiplied  taxation,  a  depopulated  kingdcffla  and  a 
dismembered  empire,  were  amassing  fortunes  by  their  ser- 
vility, an<J  growing  rich  by  the  support  of  measures  which 
made  other  people  poor.  These  formed  the  motley  group 
which  the  nolble  lord  was  pleased  to  honour  with  the  ^pel- 
latlon  of  country  gentlemen.  It  was  the  men  whose  names 
were  concealed  in,  the  minister's  list  of  the  loan,  as  well  as 
those  wt^^e  "  strength  of  nerves"  emboldened  them  to  stand 
forward  as  the  receivers  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
their  subscription.  He  was  sorry  tha^t  the  honowable  gentle- 
mar^  who  spoke  lately  under  the  gallery,  (Mr.  Courtenay,)  had 
so  much  reason  to  complain  that  his  part  of  the  subscriptioB 
was  not  larger.  Ther^  was  no  man  better  aititled  to  it,  for 
the  minister  profited  by  the  strength  of  ^hose  nerves  which 
sjBrved  him  bpth  as  pastime  a^d  support  These  were  the 
m,en  vho  decided  every  question  in  thaj  House. 

Who  coi^ld  be  surprised  that  the  mu^ter-master-general 
should  have  proved  so  victorious  i^  the  coi^q  of  his  i^veral 
parliamentary  campaigns?  Who#coul(J  ^suipri^,  for  in- 
i^tance,  that  he  sho^  prove  victprioivs  titi^t  nigh^  however 
improbable,  cqn^adeiring  the,^Kp^l;i^is^eii)  flight  merely 
.4)stractied,  unless  he  snoul^  ha^ye  rjecom^se  to  hip  mtsmory? 
fy  that  event  he  mu|^  rqc;o^ec^  that  upo^  a.  Ipm  oi  twelve 
millions,  one  million  had  b^n  snatc^#d:  9«iti  ofi  (ji^  pockets 
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of  the  public,  to  "be  deposited — \^here  ?  why,  to  be  trahsfer- 
red  into  the  pockets  of  this  new  description  of  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  that  only  two  days  ago,  three  millions  and  a  half  had 
been  voted  without  account  iiito  the  pockets  of  a  few  favouritie 
contractors ;  and  that  twenty  millions  was  the  annual  e^q)en- 
diture,  the  profits  on  which  were  regularly  divided  among  his 
friends  and  supporters. 

The  use  made  of  the  name  of  the  country  gentlemen  by  the 
noble  lord,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  glory  obtained  by  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon :  the  Prince  of  Cond^, 
while  a  stripling,  is  made  general  of  an  army ;  he  defeats  his 
enemies ;  his  fame  blazes  like  a  meteor ;  he  is  held  forth  as  a 
great  officer;  and  his  military  khowledge  is  said  to  be  intui- 
tive; the  blood  of  Bourbon  is  the  cause  of  his  success !     But 
is  this  the  real  cause  ?     No ;  is  it  not  known  that  he  is  put  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  veteran,  and  disciplined,  enured  to  arms  j 
and  that  he  owed  it  to  the  knowledge  atid  experience  of  his 
oBRcers,  the  bravery  and  military  valour  of  his  troops  ?     Shall' 
we,  then,  ascribe  the  victories  of  a  minister  in  parliament  to 
the  country  gentlemen  ?     Shall  ^e  i^ay  that  the  most  valuable, 
independent,  and  upright  members  of  the  community  would 
contribute  to  their  own  and  their  coiiiitry's  ruin  ?     The  idea 
is  absurd.     Every  member  of  this  Hbuse,  who  gives  himself 
the  trouble  of  attention,  sees  that  it  is  not  to  the  country  gentle- 
men, but  to  that  formidable  band  of  ageiits,  tontrjictors,  pen- 
sioners, and  dependents,  to  which  the  muster-master-gerieM 
owes  his  success.     These  are  the  liieii,  who,  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue, gave  their  sanction  to  th^  war  With  our  colonies.     No 
sooner  had  they  done  so  than,  actuated  by  timidity  atid  irre- 
solution, they  abandoned   first  the   revenue,  and  then  the 
dominion ;  nay,  so  unsteady  was  their  conduct  that  they  again 
changed  their  nie^ui'es,  and  adopted  that  plan  which  has 
involved  the  country  in  ruin  and  distress.     He  would  venture 
to  affirm,  thai  there  was  hardly  a  member  of  this  House  who 
would  seriously  maintain  that  Aftierica  could  be  recovered  by 
force  of  a^rms;  even  administr^oto  Aeftisi^l^es  from  ex|)'erienice 
knew  it  to  be  impossible.     Could  there  he  ehy  reason,  thei^,' 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  War  ^hfoh  afforded  no  j^rospect  of 
success  ?    None,  but  in  the  mean  and  ^rdid  motives  of  ava- 
rice and  lielf-interest,  which  evidehtly  alctuate  the  mini^t^f 
and  all  that  numerous  herd  of  plabemen  ^d  p^siolfters  #l!if6 
lived  by  his  smiles,  and  were  supported  by  his  power.     Walsf 
it  to  be  {Supposed  that  a  mlnfistet  inflikeirided  by  .siich  {^i¥i6ipfi^ 
would  abdicate  his  office?  Cf  that  hiis  adheifents  would  abah^ 
don  their  intere^s?     No;  ^ucH  an  eveiit  ^sk  rather  to  bS 
hoped  thkn  expected;  his  ioMy  d^nded  oii  his  coi^tihilancd 
in  office,-  *nd  th^  moment  be  retreated  he  wi«  ^dkM.    TbS 
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condition  under  which  he  acts  was  positive ;  it  was  determined 
that  the  wealth  of  this  country  should  be  dissipated,  the  blood 
of  our  fellow-citizens  spilt  —  to  what  purpose  ?  merely  to  sup- 
port his  power  and  that  of  his  adherents. 

The  honourable  gentleman  then  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  against  his  honour* 
able  friend's  motion.  Before  he  should  descend  to  particulars 
he  thought  proper  to  avow  that  he  was  a  delegate ;  and  al- 
though he  had  not  petitioned  as  a  delegate,  he  should  not 
have  come  to  that  House  for  redress,  if  he  had  not  acted  in 
that  capacity ;  the  truth  was,  that  he  and  several  other  gen* 
tlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the  petition  should  have  been 
signed  and  presented  by  them  as  delegates,  while  others, 
equally  persuaded  of  the  legality  of  the  measure,  objected  to 
it  for  this  reason  ;  that  although  the  propriety  of  presenting 
the  petition  was  almost  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
House,  yet  that  of  forming  associations  and  appointing  dele- 
gates was  not.  They  were  apprehensive  that  if  the  peti- 
tioners should  come  to  parliament  as  delegates,  their  petition 
would  lose  some  part  of  that  support  so  necessary  to  give  it 
success,  asT  gentlemen  were  not  perfectly  agreed  on  the  doc- 
trine, and  even  good  men  might  differ  on  a  point  depending 
upon  opinion.  On  that  ground  he  gave  up  his  original 
intention  out  of  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  with  wnom 
he  acted ;  not  out  of  apprehension  of  danger :  he  was  p&- 
suaded  there  could  be  none;  though  no  lawyer,  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  law,  that  whatever  rights  he  possessed  as  an 
individual  he  might  delegate  to  another,  if  not  restraiped  by 
some  positive  law  or  restrictive  usage;  and  that  whatever 
power  he,  as  principal,  could  legally  exercise^  his  substitute 
was  equally  entitled  to  the  same. 

He  could  not  help  expressing  his  astonishment  at  what  be 
had  heard  in  the  course  of  that  evening:  it  was  said,  tliat 
acting  as  a  delegate  he  could  not  come  Ktrward  as  an  indivi- 
dual, or  being  considered  as  a  delegate,  the  petition  could  not 
be  accepted.  The  former  he  presumed  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; the  latter  had  been  frequently  answered :  the  argument 
amounted  to  this,  that  because  he  *  met,  as  a  delegate  from 
the  citizens  of  Westminster^  the  delegates  from  the  county* 
meetings,  he  was  not  Charles  Fox,  a  citizen  of,  but  a  dele- 
gate from,  the  city,  of  Westminster.  This  was  surely  reason- 
ing in  a  most  extravagant  manner.  He  would  demonstrate 
its  absurdity  by  an  aUusion  of  a  familiar  kind,  and  which 
would  explain  his  sense  of  such  a  solemn  mockery  of 
common  sense:  should  he  call  upon  a  person  about  business^ 
and  after  announcing  himself  it  should  be  answered^'  <<  I  do 
not  know  you  as  Charles  Fox;  i  kuow  ycfti  only  as  one  of 
the  representatives  for  the  city  of  Westminster;  yon  may  ht 
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iiJh^rles  Fox,  but  if  you  are,  I  cannot  speak  to  you  on  the 
abject,  because  I  knew  you  before  as  a  member  of  pwtrliament 
nly/'  This  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  conduct  i 
lit  it  is  upon  such  grounds  they  have  attempted  to  defeat  the 
bject  of  this  petition :  we  know,  say  they,  that  the  persons 
rho  have  signed  this  petition  are  freeholders^  and  citizens ; 
ut  we  also  know  that  they  have  acted  as  delegates  from 
he  associated  counties ;  consequently,  we  shall  consider  them 
a  a  character  in  which  they  do  not  come  before  us,  and 
y  this  means  exclude  them  from  relief,  and  deny  them 
&at  character  which  would  at  least  entitle  them  to  a  hear- 
(ig,  and  to  a  full  investigation  of  the  grounds  of  their  com- 
plaint. 

He  observed,  that  those  who  were  called  upon  to  maintain 
he  propriety  of  the  present  motion,  for  sending  the  petition 
o  a  committee,  were  extremely  unfortunate.  In  the  instance 
»f  last  year,  when  petitions  were  signed  by  four  or  five  thou- 
and  names ;  and  when  those  petitions  were  crowding  in  fi^ro 
jvery  corner  of  the  kingdom,  what  was  the  language?  that 
he  petitioners  were  so  numerous  as  to  create  an  alarm  in  that 
House ;  that  their  meetings  were  tumultuous,  and  might  ter- 
xiinate  in  commotions;  that  they  ought  to  be  discouraged, 
ind  even  suppressed;  that  parliament  were  the  exclusive 
udges  iof  existence  of  grievances,  and  of  the  relief  to  be 
granted.  Now,  a  very  di&rent  language  was  held)  it  was  now 
said,  that  the  petition  ought  not  to  be  attended  to,  because 
out  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England  only  thirty- 
four  names  had  appeared  at  the  end  of  it :  and  that  even 
these  had  been  procured  by  the  artifices  of  a  faction,  whose 
grievances  were  imaginary,  but  to  whose  complaints  there 
was  no  end ;  so  that  whatever  way  the  argument  was  shaped, 
the  answer  was  ready,  that  the  object  of  the  petition  might  be 
defeated.  Last  year  the  petitioners  were  too  numerous  and 
formidable  to  be  listened  to ;  now  they  are  too  few  and  insig-  ' 
nificant.  Oh  !  (say  some  gentlemen)  the  malcontents  are  not 
petitioners,  they  are  delegates ;  if  they  were  petitioners,  they 
would  be  worthy  of  attention ;  but  when  last  year  they  were 
petitioners  arid  not  del^ates,  they  afforded  just  cause  of  ap- 
prehension for  the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had 
been  resorted  to  in  the  present  case  as  a  precedent :  now 
however,  when  every  pretence  for  apprehension  was  ground- 
less, th6se'  few  individuals  were  meditating,  in  secret,  the 
subversion  of 'government  and  the  destruction  of  the  con-' 
stitution. 

But  as,  in  the  first  instance,  these  apprehensions  were  ima- 
ginary, he  would  now  inform  these  gentlemen^  who  held  the 
.  '  Z3 
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petitioners  in  so  contemptible  a  light,  that  they  were  then,  as 
well  as  now,  equally  niisti^n,  either  thrcxiigh  ignorance  or 
design.  The  petitionera  of  the  year  il^o  were  not  actuated 
by  the  motives  of  faction  or  sedition;  neither  were  the 
present  petitioners  so  very  ju:^ignificant'  as.  they  were  held 
forth  tO;  be.  They  represented  the  sentiments  of  eight 
great  counties,  which  in  numb^  i^d  prqperty  contained  a 
majority  of  the  i^hole  king^on^;  and  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  of  those  counties,  v^ho  did  not  petition,  .a  majority 
would  be  found  who.w?re  congenial  in  ti^&x  political  senti- 
ments* 

An  honourable  gentl^m^n,  who  spoke  lately  tinder  the 
gallery,  (Mr.  Courtenay,)  said,  that  in  every  government  of 
a  mixed  or  popular  form^  the  middle  rank  of  people  were 
those  whose  voice  ougl^t  to  be  more  especially  attended  to: 
they  were  the  true  echo  of  the  nation ;  tha;t,  equally  sepa- 
rated frojt  the  contagious  influence  of  a  comt  and  the  temp- 
tations of  indigence,  th^y  were  placed  in  a  situation  which 
commands  respect  and  attention.  This  was  an  observatioo 
that  indeed  carried  an  aj^a^^^ce  of  truth  and  plausibility; 
but  which  experience,  evev  sp  far  as  il.  applied  to  himsclli 
proved  to  be  tpta%  fallacious*  T^hje  s^^  of  the  people,  or 
great  body  of  th^  nation,  i^as,  ii^i.  his  opinion,  the  true 
criteric^  bv  which  public  opihi^  cppld-  be  fairfy  deter- 
mined. Th^  p^iQple  were  no^  as  well  as  thf^  for  ther  petitions, 
and  he  proved  it  by  th^  most  conyimping  of  argim^ents,  that 
of  experiment. 

He  had  be<^  called  upon  by  the  cift^ii^en^  of  W^estminster 
in  a  very,  particular  maimer,  beipre  he  had  the  honpur  to  re- 
present them  in  parliament.  He  ^as  callj^  to  their  public  j 
n^eetings,  and  was  in  consequence  of  that  ten^porary  ccxincc- 
tion,  disputed  by  them,  to  present  a  petition  to  that  House. 
Hayjing  complied  with  their  request,  he  presented  a  petition 
signed  with  live  thpusaijid  naiQes^ *  He  wa^  farther  invited  to 
represent  then;  in.  parliament  at  the  n^xt  g^eral  election:  he 
promised  he  would  offer  his  s^vices  wh^n  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  A  premature  dj^solutiqn  soon  after 
tallying,  place,  the  moment  arrived  whi^n  it  became  necessary 
fpr  hin^  to  consult  his  friends  and  to  weigh)  tt^  probajbilitj  of 
success  against  the  numerous  ob^t^qles  wjj^eb:  stood  in  bis  way. 
Some  of  his  friends  spol^e  to  him  in  w,h^  they  deemed  tk 
languafi^e  of  prudence,  that  although^fiye  tbpu^apd  people  had 
i%a4e  dioice  of  him  to  present,  th^ir,  p^titipn.  to  p^j[ia^3aent,  he 
urould  find  it  a  difijcult  m^Ufei;,  to  prpcuretbis  suffi-aiies  oiso 


*.  See  p.  449. 
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f^e^t  tt  nwcAher.  They  urged  to  him  the  powerful  opposition 
meditated  against  him.  They  said  enough  to  deter  or  dis- 
ciourdge  him  from  oflFering  himself  a  candidate,  but  he  knew 
th^  people;  he  persevered,  and  success  was  the  consequence; 
"for  notwidkstanding  the  great,  natural,  and  family  interest  he 
had  to  encounter ;  notwithstanding  the  whole  weight  of  ad- 
ministration thrown  into  the  opposite  scale;  he,  or  rather 
the  people,  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  and  every  combi- 
nation that  was  formed  against  him. 

This  was  the  consequence  of  the  support  of  the  people  pro- 
perly so  called ;  they  could  not  be  bribed  ilor  seduced  ;  they 
were  not  to  be  corrupted  nor  deceived :  nothing  was  left  un- 
tried ;  it  was  a  favourite  object ;  but  all  the  attempts  made  to 
d^eat  his  election  proved  abortive.  He  was  not  supported  by 
•wfiat  is  called  the  great,  or  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
under,  the  gallery,  called  the  middle  class,  but  by  the  people 
at  large,  coming  within  all  descriptions.  And  the  motive 
which  principally  induced  him  to  mention  these  circum- 
stances, was, '  to  shew  that  the  people  were  friends  to  the 
petitions;  for,  besides  ministerial  power  and  family  connec- 
tion, no  art  was  left  unassayed  to  disparage  and  lessen  him  in 
die  eyes  of  the  people:  but  how  was  this  done?  Not  a  sylla- 
We  relativfe  to  his  having  been  an  associator  or  a  petitioner ; 
itOj  his  antagonist  knew  too  well  that  such  a  charge  as  that 
would  prove  the  strongest  recommendation ;  that  charge  was 
carefully  avoided?  but  a  charge  of  a  very  different  nature  was 
urged  against  him.  It  was  said,  he  had  voted  for  taking  o^ 
M>me  of  the  disabilities  and  severities  inflicted  on  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, by  the  nth  and  12th  of  William  III.  Not  a  word 
of  petitions;  his  crime  was,  tliathehad  been  a  favourer  of 
popeiy.  '  If,  wishing  to  prevent  men  from  being  punished  for 
speculative  opinions  respecting  religious  matters  were  a  crime, 
he  gloried  in  the  guilt,  supposed  to  arise  from  acknowledg- 
ing such  an  accusation.  He  certainly  voted  for  that  bill ;  and 
when  a  most  tumultuous,  outrageous,  and  daring  mob,  came 
to  the  doors  of  that  House,  to  overawe  parliament,  and  com- 
pel that  House  to  a  repeal  of  that  act,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  set  his  face  against  so  dai*ing  an  outrage.  He  was  equally 
iiap^y  now,  upon  recollection,  that  he  was  likewise  one  who 
divided  in  a  majority  with  the  minister,  in  support  of  a  bill 
for  putting  that  matter  upoii  a  clear,  equitable,  and  perma-^ 
nent  footing* 

Yet;  after  efety  nieans  used  to  lessen  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  present  constituents,  h6  pfevaileJ.  His  being  a  friend  and 
promoter  of  the  petitions,  proved  a  sufficient  recommendation, 
and  he  w^  satisfied  that  the  same  spirit  directed  the  conduct 
of  the  people  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  would 
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appeal  to  every  gentleman  present,  who  stood  in  the  same  * 
predicament  with  himself,  if  they  did  not  find  themselves 
successful  in  proportion  as  they  had  proved  friendly  to  the 
petitions.  He  was  convinced  it  was  so ;  he  had  made  every 
possible  inquiry  which  could  enable  him  to  make  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  sense  of  the  nation;  and  he  had  learned  that  for- 
tune and  success  had  uniformly  attended  those  candidates, 
where  a  freedom  of  choice  remained  with  the  electors,  who  had 
been  the  promoters  or  supporters  of  their  petitions. 

The  noble  lord  who  spoke  early,  observed,  that  the  question 
was  totally  changed;  since  the  last  year,  associations  and  com- 
mittees appeared,  not  only  in  a  speculative  light,  as  tending 
to  mischief,  but  had  actually  produced  those  mischief  which 
had  been  so  frequently  predicted  by  several  gentlemen  in  that 
House.  The  mischiefs  he  meant  were  thfe  daring,  dangerous 
riots  or  insurrections  in  the  month  of  June ;  whicn,  firom  their 
complexion  and  obvious  tendency,  were  directed  to  the  aub^ 
version  of  all  government,  to  dissolve  the  constitution,  and 
overturn  all  law. 

He  was  ready  to  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  riots,  nay,  to  execrate,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
every  single  step  taken  in  that  transaction,  as  well  as  to  con- 
demn the  ministers,  who  were  in  fact,  no  matter  whether  by 
design,  ignorance,  or  neglect,  the  real  authors.  Indeed,  if 
mere  appearances,  in  the  first  instance,  and  consequences  in 
the  second,  were  to  govern  men's  opinions,  a  man,  mthout 
being  charged  with  an  ill-founded  suspicion,  would  be  entitled 
to  say,  that  they  were  the  premeditated  authors  of  all  those 
horrid  mischiefs  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  that  execrable 
and  horrid  banditti.  As  he  proceeded,  he  should  assign  his 
reasons  why  ministers,  at  least,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  per- 
sons interested  in  the  event,  might  be  well  sui^e^ted :  at  pre- 
sent he  should  -content  himself  with  urging  the  charge  of  mere 
ignorance  and  criminal  neglect. 

A  noble  lord,  not  at  present  a  member  of  that  House,  was 
^  permitted  with  impunity,  day  after  day,  to  use  a  language 
which,  he  would  venture  to  affirm,  was  never  before  permitted 
to  be  used  in  a  British  or  English  House  of  Parliament,  so 
long  as  the  constitution  was  supposed  to  exist,  or  the  diree 
branches  of  the  legislatjure  were  permitted,  or  not  contFouled 
by  external  force.  It  was  not  disorderly  to  mention  the  noble 
lord  to  whom  he  alluded :  he  meant  Lord  George  Gordon. 
That  noble  lord  not  only  pointed  out  what  he  thought,  under 
the  then  existing  circumstances  ought  to  be  done,  on  certain 
great  questions  of  law  and  policy,  but  what,  as  &r  as  he  was 
able,  he  meant  to  carry  into  execution  or  meditated.  His 
predictions  were  strictly  verified.      Th^  noble  lord  was  as 
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good  as  bis  word.  He  told  that  House,  if  they  did  not  ac« 
quiesee  in  his  political  opinions,  that  a  certain  class  of  people, 
whose  director  and  whose  mouth  he  was,  would  take  the  go- 
Temm^Qt  into  their  own  hands,  and  deal  out  that  redress  to 
themselves  which  ministers  and  the  majority  of  that  House 
professed  an  intention  to  deny.  ' 

The  noble  lord,  in  almost  every  debate,  for  months  to- 
gether, held  out  a  repetition  of  this  language,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  threats^  Was  not  this  endeavouring  to  overawe  {he 
legislature?  Was  not  this  attempting,  so  far  as  it  went,  to 
subvert  the  constitution  ?  Ministers,  nevertheless,  remained 
silent  and  inactive.  If  these  had  been  the  reveries  of  an  un- 
supported individual,  ministers  might  have  some  apology; 
but  the  &ct  was,  and  it  appeared  by  the  journals  of  the 
House,  that  there  were  great  numbers,  both  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  united 
strictly  in  sentiment  and  opinion  with  the  noble  lord; 
yet  all  this  time  ministers  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  indif- 
ference to  what  was  passing;  they  gave  themselves  no 
trouble,  but  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  event,  either  as  if 
they  wished  for  it,  or  were  totally  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

Immediately  before  that  fatal  event  took  place,  an  incident 
happened,  which  took  from  them  aU  apology  or  pretence ; 
for  the  noble  lord  so  often  alluded  to,  pubhshed  an  adver- 
tisement in  aU  -the  newspapers,  wherein  the  great  outline  of 
his  intended  plan  was  faithfiilly  delineated.  He  invited  all 
the  Protestant  Associators,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands, 
to  meet  him,  not  An  a  house,  or  hall,  but  in  St.  George's- 
fields  !  His  reason  was  curious;  for,  besides  confirming  what 
he  had  so  often  foretold,  that  the  protestant  associating  pe- 
titioners, by  their  own  power  and  number,  would  r^ress 
theBwsdves,  and  compel  parliament  to  comply  with  the  prayer 
of  their  petition,,  his  lordship  observed  emphatically,  that 
there  .was  no  hsul  in  the  metropolis  capable  of  holding  forty 
thousand  men^  Three  days  successively  did  this  advertise- 
ment appear,  but  still  ministers  slept  The  day  arrived; 
the  petitioners,  and  the  rabble  who  joined  them,  came  down 
to  the  doors  of  that  Hous^  and  fully  and  strictly  verified  his 
lordship's  repeated  predictions ;  and  that  House  was  no  more 
—parliament  was  no  more;  for  he  was  convinced  that, 
there  was  nothing  that  those  rioters  could  have  asked,  at  the 
moment  alluded  to,  which  would  not  have  been  immediately 
granted.  Providence  had  ordered  it  otherwisej  for  certainly, 
such  was  the  then  state  of  things,  that  it  was  the  interposi- 
tion,  of  Providence  alone  which  could^  have  rescued  this 
country  from  total  and  inevitable  ruin.     The  moment  was 
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critical ;  the  people,  stunned  and  astonishedy  began  to  ]?«col» 
lect  and  recover  tixeir  senses ;  .they  perceived  the  danger  at 
hand,  which  ministers  should  have  in  time  averted,  and  a 
combinati(m  of  subsequait  circumstances,  of  the  moat  foi^ 
tunate  nature,  united  to  save  this  se^nin^y  devoted  land. 
Riots  of  the  most  unheard-of  nature  broke  out  in  ahuost 
every  quarter  of  the  tovm ;  such,  he  believed^  as  never  be* 
fore  broke  out  in  any  civilised  country,  in.  which  the  yeiy 
mob  got  uppermost,  and  directed  their  savege  attacfas  agasnst 
evei:y  thing  great,  good,  and  respectable ;  against  the  sove* 
reign  power;  the  two  deliberative  branches  of  die  legisla- 
ture; the  laws;  and  the  magistrates  appointed  to  adnsinister 
justice  in  its  highest  as  well  as  lowest  fortss*  He  would  not 
enter  into  particulars ;  it  would  be  painful ;  it  would  h&  mor- 
tifying. It  was  sufficient  to  observe,  that  part  of  this  Gothic 
and  inhuman  rage  was  directed  against  hia  honoursible  friend 
below  him,  who  made  the  motion ;  and  that  by  die  most  uA^ 
provoked  collection  of  lawless  ruffians,  and  ixscmuilary.  vil- 
lains,, he  believed,  that  ever  before  disgraced  aay  society  mice 
t}ie  ^rst  establishment  of  dvil  polity. 

.  The  noble  lord's  language,  who  had  spoken  eariy,  xni^st' 
be  applicable  at  a  former  period,  when  men's  minds  were  aigi«' 
taibed  with  hopes,  fear^  resentmentay  and  vagne  ^ispicMAis ; 
but  hetxmfe(|sed  he  was  astonished,  to  hear  his  lordship  draw, 
from  a^sk^le.faet,  two  ooadnsionsi  direct  or  implied,  iwiiich 
the  fact  by  no  means  warranted;  First,  that  the  riots  wert^ 
the  ofi^pring  of  the  petitions' ;  asad,^  secondly,  that  tiie  mis- 
chi^  which  were  committed  by  the  rioters^  were  a*  good 
ground  for  disoouxaginff;  petitions  in  times  to  x^omet  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  tm  the  noUe  Iwdy  if  he  was*  still  i^ 
noraut,  that  no  man  more  sinoerdy  abhorred  and  detested  tha- 
conduct  of  the  rioters- than^  the  promoters  and  friends  <^tfae 
petitions^  both  within  and  widioiit  doors;  that  ^ts&y  were 
marked  out  by  this  banditti  as  the  objeets^  of  resentment,  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  ev^rt  minifitGcs  tbeii^idivest;  and  that 
so  far  from  hurting,  their  intonests  as  candidaites  in  the  s^iy^etal 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  which  they  wished  to  repre^Mt^ 
the  fact  wa»  dirediy  the  reverse;  tap  the  petitioners,  akaost 
to  a  man,  succeeded ;  while  it  was  known  to  the  constituei&ts^ 
who  sent  th^n  to  this  House^  that  both  eifastty  joined  in  a* 
ji^st  abhorrence  and  detsstation  c^ those  latwless^rufflans^wliosr 
dbgect  was  not  refiarmadoii)  but  a  dmolution  or  s«bvev8ion  of 
all  government,  and  consequent  anaimhy,  pliund^,  conflagta^ 
ticHi,  confusion,  andr:ruin% 

He  would  not  say  that  the  noUe  lord,  who  waft^lie  inno- 
cent or  criminal  first  mover  in  those  horrid  oatnijge»  and  G0>^ 
thic  barbarities^,  had  any  design ;  nor  whether  methr^  of 
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a  v^ry  criminal  nature  migbt  not  be  concealed  wdc^  it;  but 
ceitainly  suspidons  were  entertained  that  he  had  been  set 
upon  this  business  by  ministers,   in  ord^  to  streng&en  the 
hands  of  government,  then  trembling  and  fteWe.     He  did 
not  lopk  sp  far,  and  therefore  formed  his  opinion  upon  prima 
facie  evidence,  that  the  noble  lord  was  in  earnest ;  but  still 
he  Qou)d  no^  help  observing,  wheflier  there  was  any  commu* 
nicaiion  or  not  between  the  noble  lord  and  any  of  t^e  heads 
of  administxation,  because  the  friends  of,  the  same  admini- 
stration now  contended,   that  the  delegates,  01:  petitioning  re- 
prje»e«tfikt(yeSft  of  so  respectable   a  body  of  the  fredioTders 
of  England,  are,  if  not  directly  threatened  for  assembling  and 
acting -as  delegates,  charged,  at  least,  with  the  commission 
pf  a  crime  for  so  doing :  aiid  told,  tliat  they  are  amenable  to 
the'  Iftw  for  that  conduct,   and  ultimately  liable  to  punish- 
mift^t^  though  the  advertisement  alluded  to^  and  the  assembling 
in  S/^  ^Qrg€^s-field8,   in   consequence  of  that    invitation, 
W09  what  tlie  ministry  aiud  the  crown  lawyers  have  since  call-, 
ed  levying  war  within  the  realuv  which  they  afterwards  worked 
up  'into  a  ^ecific  charge  of  I^i^  treason.     When  he  said 
thji%  ]^  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  subscribing  to  thia 
croi^  or  iwnj^tegrial  law  doctrine;  on  the  contrary,  it  waa 
dearly  his  opinion,  that.it  was  not  founded :  he  only  mention- 
ed the  circumstance,  in  order  to  shew  in  how  miich  higher  &r 
vour  the  npbJie  lord  stood  with  adpiinistration  th^i  the  peti- 
tiiOijiep  did  hii:  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  Eng- 
land,    TfeenoWeJord,  according  to  thi& ministerial  doctrine, 
of  cp9<9lmctive  treasojii,  might  mwedilate  and  announce  an  in-^ 
tenjt  to  commit  treaj^o^  or  actually  commit  it,  so  far  as  the  in-« 
tentiou  couM  conatilujte  the  crime ;  while  the  present  petition^ 
ersr  were.  in«  a  manner  proscribed  for  no  other  reajson,   thaa 
beqause  they  htad  presenliod  a  petition  to  that  House  signed  by, 
njore  tbfift  twenty  rmoie^ 

He  sbpiild  now  go  back»  and  make  an  observation,  or  two: 
xv^fm  what  f^Lirom  the  noble  lord^.so  often^Uuded  to.  The-. 
iloUe  lord  said^  the  riots  had  secured  to  the  minister  a  ded- 
sive^  majority.  in«that  Houses  particularly  against  any  motion, 
fc^  reformat^]). in  tlie state,  oir  innovatjon  in  the  constitution^. 
ojx  ac^jonut.  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  the  riots  ph)^ 
d4ced;  and  that,  men  in  power  had  displayed  equal  wisdom 
and  vigour^  in>  suppceasing  those  commotions,  as  well  as  mo«> 
derfttton.  in  the:  exercise  of  that  additional  power  with  which 
the  pwWic  p}:e$ervatioahad  necessarily  vested  them.  The  first, 
anaftntion  he.  hftd  already  fully  answered,  by  demonstrating^ 
that  it  was  not  the  friends  of  the  petitions  who  had  any  hand, 
diiteotly  or  indirectly,  in.  fom^nitiiiff  or  committing  the  riots,. 
but.the  xnimatars,  by  their  shameful  neglect  and  inatteotion^ 
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or  from  worse  motives ;  and  as  to  their  wisdom  or  moderation, 
they  were,  he  presumed,  entitled  to  very  little  merit;  or,  if  any 
at  all,  only  that  species  or  degree  of  merit  which  a  careless  or 
mischievous  servant  would  be  entitled  to  claim,  who  had  per* 
mitted  his  master's  house  to  take  fire,  and  afterwards  exerted 
himself  in  efiFectingits  extinction;  or  perhaps  the  simile  would 
be  more  fit  and  applicable,  if  he  should  say,  a  servant  who 
had  wantonly  set  his  master's  house  on  fire^  in  order  to  esta» 
blish  a  claim  of  favour,  in  proving  his  ability  and  ^illinaiierT 
wards  stifling  it. 

That  the  riots  were  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  this  coun- 
try he  denied ;  on  the  contrary,  it  could  never  be  recollected* 
without  a  mixture  of  horror  and  regret :  but  he  was  ready  to 
allow,  that  it  was  a  most  tortunate  ckcumstance  for  ministers. 
At  the  moment  that  those  riots  commenced,  administration 
were  crumbling  to  pieces ;  and  if  they  had  been  protracted^  Or 
had  not  happened,  it  must  have  suffered  certain  dissolution^ 
as  they  would  not  have  dared  to  meet  the  then  p^liamient 
again,  nor  ventured  to  call  a  new  one. 

After  having  dwelt  some  time  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  breaking  out  of  the  riots  operated  to  the  political  salvaticm 
of  the  minister,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  imputed 
wisdom  and  popularity  of  the  pf esent  administration.    In  c€Hi- 
tradiction  to  the  first,  he  gave  a  correct  outline,   upon  a 
small  scale,  from  which  it  appeared  that  all  our  misfortunes 
were  owing  to  the  misconduct  and  fatal  obstinacy  of  the 
king's  servants,  and  as  to  their  popularity,  the  pretence  to 
any  claim  of  that  kind  was  out  of  the  question.     It  was  evi- 
dent, he  said,  that  they  were  equally  mistrusted  and  deqHsed, 
not  only  by  the  people  at  large,  but  what  was  more,  by  all  the 
first  characters  in  the  two  military  professions,  the  navy  and 
army,   which  presented  a  most  melancholy  and  alarming  as- 
pect ;  because  it  involved  this  consequence,  that  when  those 
appointed  to  deliberate,  and  those  appointed  to  execute,  were 
separated  by  disti*ust  and  want  of  mutual  confidence,  it  was' 
almost  impossible  that  any  measures  should  succeed,  at  least' 
succeed  to  any  happy  or  fortunate  extent.     Situated  as  this 
nation   was,  we  required   the  most  able  heads  to  deliberate^ 
and  the  most  skilftil  hands  to  execute;  but  if  men  of  the  first 
talents  in  the  profession  were  driven  from  this  service^  or  dis^ 
couraged  from  entering  into  it ;  if  the  moderate  men  felt  this 
discouragenj^ent,   nay,  if  the  very  avowed  friends  of  govern- 
ment declined  service,    conscious  that   they  could  neidier. 
understand  nor  obey  the  orders  or  instructions  under  which 
they  were  to  act;  or,  having  obeyed  them,  that  diay  were 
sure  to  stand  unprotected  by  thdr  principals,  and  be  liable 
to  public  disgrace ;  where  was  the  man.  romantic  enouffhy  ^ 
^wever  warm  or   zealous  in    his    country's   cause,   vdie 
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would  dare  to  face  such  a  variety  of  risques  and  difficulties, 
and  that  scarc^y  without  the  hope  of  being  able  to  balance 
them  by  rendering  the  state  any  material  service  ?  It  was 
oiit  of  nature — no  such  character  could  be  found.  He  would 
however  mention  one  exception,  but  that  exception  stood 
upon  peculiar  ground, — he  meant  the  gallant  and  fortunate 
admiral  now  in  the  West  Indies,  Sir  George  Rodney,  of 
whose  high  and  meritorious  services  too  much  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  said ;  a  man  to  whom  his  country  owed  every  senti- 
ment which  gratitude  and  just  admiration  of  his  profession^ 
skill,  and  indefatigable  labours,  could  suggest.  But  it  was 
well  known  through  what  channel,  and  by  what  means  that 
officer  was  called  into  the  service  of  his  country ;  he  had  a 
near  relation  in  administration ;  he  would  not  say  that  was 
the  channel,  but  he  believed  it  was  pretty  well  understood 
tibat  he  was  not  the  choice  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty. 

He  then,  with  great  severity,  attacked  the  whole  body  of 
ministers,  dnd  said  he  begged  leave  to  make  one  exception, 
tiboogh  the  person  meant  was  not  in  that  but  the  other  House. 
As  an  honourable  gentleman  justly  observed,  early  in  the  de- 
bate, a'  man's  independence  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
greatness  of  his  fortune,  or  the  number  of  his  acres,  but  by 
the  fraipe  and  texture  of  his  mind;  by  his  disregard  of  trifles, 
or  matters  of  little  value,  when  weighed  against  public  virtue. 
The  man  to  whom  he  alluded,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  came 
within  that  description.  He  was  able;  he  was  ^honest;  and 
he  possessed  a  noble  and  independent  mind.  He  was  the 
only  person  who  formed  a  part  of  the  present  administration 
entided  to  the  character.  His  reception  and  situation  among 
his  colleagues  might  be  easily  guessed.  Th^y  hated  him  for 
his  virtues;  they  envied  him  for  his  abilities;  they  teazed  and 
thwarted  him ;  they  took  ev^y  occasion  to  make  his  situation 
imeasy.  But  from  his  own  great  mental  resources  his  spirit 
broke  forth,  expressive  of  the  injuries  intended,  and  the  con- 
tempt in  which  he  held  them* 

The  honourable  gentleman  imder  the  gallery,  (Mr,  Gourte- 
nay,)  who  possessed  the  happy  knack  of  perceiving  every 
object  in  all  points  of  view  but  its  true  one,  had,  in  his  pe- 
culiar stile  of  ridicule,  though  by  the  grossest  perversion  of 
coimnon  reasoning  and  common  sense,  concluded^  that  those 
whom  he  stiled  Opposition,  or  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
usually  to  vote  and  divide,  always  exulted  when  bad  news 
was  received ;  because  the  more  adverse  our  aifairs  turned  out, 
the  more  unfortunate  we  were,  the  more  likely  the  credit  of 
the  ministers  would  be  affected,  and  of  course  the  greater  pro- 
bability there  would  be  of  a  change  of  administration.    Now, ' 
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if  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been  in  the  least  ac<)u£lihted 
with  the  sul^eet,  he  would  have  drawn  conclusions  of  a  di- 
rectly oTOOsite  nature  fi-om  the  same  fects :  hfe  would  havte 
argued,  uiat  the  more  unfortunate  and  disastrous  we  were, 
the  greater  likelihood  there  was  of  the  present  set  of  mot 
remaining  in  office.  It  was  their  blunders,  misconduct,  and 
misfortunes^  which  had  provted  their  best  reCommeridalion. 
In  proportion  to  each,  their  support  and  power  had  increased, 
and  if  any  just  or  certain  estimate  could  be  at  all  made,  or 
drawn  from  experience,  as  soon  as  the  public  affairs  came  to 
be  wisely  or  successfully  administered,  from  that  very  moment 
their  power,  consequence,  and  existence,  as  ministers,  Would 
be  at  an  end. 

He  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  gentlemen^  particularly 
such  of  them  as  had  sat  for  any  consioerablc  time  in  parlia- 
ment, ^ould  have  so  &r  mistaken  its  true  nature  and  essence. 
It  w^  observed,  with  much  decent  solemnity,  that  the  last 
parliament  was  no  more ;  and  that  the  present  differed  from 
it  in  many  of  its  features,  and  in  none  iiior^  than  upon  the 
question  now  before  the  House,  respecting  petitions  and  ^ 
redress  of  grievances.  He  differed  widely  &om  those  gentle^ 
men  who  reasoned  in  that  manner.  He  had  sat  in  tbe  first 
session  of  the  last  parliament,  and  he  well  remembered  the 
temper  of  the  House,  and  the  decided,  nay,  very  extraordinary 
majorities,  by  which  the  minister  carried  almost  every  ques- 
tion. He  had  lived  long  enough  dfter  to  see  the  opinion  of 
the  House  nearly  in  equilibrio  upon  the  presurhed  tnerit  or 
demerit  of  the  same  minister*  He  was  a  witness  to  the  sanie 
House,^  resolving,  that  the  in^uence  of  the  crown  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  otight  to  be  diminished;  and 
that  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  Hoiase  to  give  immediate  and 
effectual  redress  to  the  grievances  of  the  people.  These 
were  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  hist  parliament 
When,  therefore,  gentlemen  drew  conclusions  feata  the  de- 
clared sense  of  the  House,  in  the  first  session  of  a  new  pir- 
Iiament,  he  wished  to  remind  them  that  mafn^  t^ngs  hap- 
pened in  the  first  session  of  ^  new  parliament,  which  perhaps, 
did  not  convey  its  present  sentiments,  much  less. held  out  a 
pledge  fo  ministers  that  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  time 
were  genuine^  or  promised  to  be  permanent. 

In  the  heat  of  contest,  in  the  diversity  of  opinion,  it  was 
iflipossible  tb^eak  wiA  certainty  and  precision.  He  doubted 
not,  but  some  who  voted  in  the  last  parliament  might  have 
hllid' their  particular  reasons  on  both  aides  of  the  question; 
ItCiXj,  making  all  fair  allowances^  he  looked  uptm  hinneU^  en^ 
tM^to  say,  that  whether  tbe  resdiutions  of  the  last  session 
fr&et  6wing  to  its  verging  towitrds  its-  li^ktui^  deiilise^.Bttd 

^4.         . 
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those  of  the  present  session  owing  to  their  being  rendered  fot 
seven  years  independ^it  of  thieir  constituents,  still  a  great, 
numerous,  and  respectable  body  of  men  stood  forth  the  cham'* 
pions  of  the  people  and  the  supporters  of  the  popular  cause : 
the  same  men,  who  had 'remained  unshaken  in  the  most  mor« 
tifying,  unpleasant,  an<^  discouraging  situations,  would,  when- 
ever occasion  rendered  it  necessary,  act  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity, which  the  voice  oi  the  people,  the  urgency  of  the 
times,  or  a  call  of  duty,  might  render  necessary.  Their  re- 
solution, th^r  manliness,  their  perseverance,  had  been  mani- 
fested in  their  s^mtorial  capacity  so  often,  that  it  would  be 
needless  to  dwellr  upon  the  sufcgect,  or  enter  into  patticulars. 
The  same  mind,  the  same  sentiments,  the  same  stile  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  would  suit  itsdlf  to  every  prqper  occainon 
which  might  present  itself.  The  persons  he  alluded  to  acted 
from  conviction,  from  a  sense  of  duty  j  they  were  neither  to 
be  fright»!ied^  seduced,  misled?  nor  corrupted.  The  same 
fortituoe  which  had  carried  them  throi^h  so  many  trying 
situations,  fitted  them  for  scenes  of  greater  activity  and  more 
personal  hazard.  His  honourable  friend,  (General  Burgo}me,) 
who  had  expressed  himself  so  nobly,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
debate,  had  almost  precluded  him  from  avowing  his  own  par- 
ticular sentiments;  but  as  he  was  on  the  subject,  he  thought 
he  could  not  better  exinress  them,  than  by  adopting  those  of 
his  honourable  friend,  whiph  were,  that  as  he  h^  devoted 
his  U&  and  talents  to  the  people^  and  of  course  to  promote 
the  good  of  his  country,  so,  whenever  he  should  be  called 
upon  by  them,  both  w^?e  at  their  service  to  command,  so 
far  as  Ute  constitution  andthe  bws  authorized  the  call  and 
acquiescence;  he  naeant,  so  soon  as  any  dh*eet  inroad  was 
mskde  on  that  constitution^  and  those  invaluable  blessings  and 
privileges  it  was  meanl  to  secure  and  defend. 

Palme  virtue^  he  made  no  doubt,  w€)«ld  always  in  the 
end  triuo^h  over  ^Mic  perfidy  or  want  of  principle.  Men 
of  talents  and  dncerity  had  no&iing  to  intercept  their  view  of 
distant  ol^ects;  nor  weFe  Mable  to  have  it  distorted,  or  mish 
rqpresen^,  through  a  false  medium.  This  was  the  case  of 
his  honourable  friend  near  him^  (Mr.  Burke,)  which  appelbr- 
tion  be  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  forttine  could 
bestow  on  him ;  » man^  who^  with  the  virtue  of  cme  of  t^e- 
best  citieens^  in  the  most  virtuous  and  unsullied  times,  united 
the  abilities  of  the  first  rate  orator;  tfte  mind  and  estensive 
knowledge  of  a  philosopher;  the  learning  of  a  real  scholar; 
the  manneiisof  a  gendeman;  the  humanity  of  a  moralist; 
and  the  charity  of  a  christian.  Yet  no  one  had  suffered  more. 
To  his  knowledge,  he  had  been  hurt  in  a  peculiar  manner; 
in  such  a  manner^  pefhaps,  as  no  perscn  but  one  of  his  fr^a 
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of  mind  could  withstand.  His  honourable  friend,  disr^ard- 
ing  all  local  prejudices,  or  personal  modves,  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  hu- 
inanity,  and  consequently  of  commerce^  which  were  included 
in  those  rights.  He  differed  from  his*  constituents,  the  citizens 
of  Bristol;  as  he  had  the  honesty  to  tell  them,  so  he  had  the 
fortitude  to  act  up  to  his  avowed  sentiments.  Ministers  were 
deaf;  this  nation  was  infatuated ;  it  was  blinded  by  prejudice 
and  a  narrow  policy.  What  was  the  consequence?  That 
justice  which  could  not  be  procured  even  by  his  eloquence, 
was  sought,  and  procured  too,  in  another  manner.  In  what 
way  ?  By  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  assodators  in  Ire- 
land obtained  by  their  bayonets  what  neither  the  noUe  la- 
bours of  his  honourable  friend,  the  calls  of  justice,  tBe  claims 
of  humanity,  public  gratitude, 'nor  sound  national  policy, 
could  efiect.  Ireland  redressed  her  own  wrongs ;  she  healed 
her  own  wounds;  she  took  a  kind  of  satisfaction  for  her  own 
injuries;  she  was,  in  short,  free;  she  will  be  happy;  for  she 
has  sixty  thousand  bayonets,  ready  to  point  at  (lie  breasts  of 
her  enemies,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  snatch 
from  her  .her  natural  rights,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  just 
claims  of  rank  and  protection. 

The  noble  lord  on  the  same  bench  with  him,  (Viscount 
Maidand  *,)  had  afforded  him  great  satis&ction.  The  noble 
lord  had  well  said,  that  at  the  instant  he  was  speaking,  we 
enjoyed  nothing  but  what  we  derived  froin  committees  and 
associations.  We  were  indebted  to  them  for  the  Revolution, 
and  all  the  consequent  blessings  and  benefits  which  flowed 
from  that  transaction;  for  the  Hanover  family;  the  act  of 
settlement;  and  in  short,  for  evftry  privilege  we  possessed  as 
freemen,  or  as  Endishmen.  He  entered  pretty  poiuch  at  large 
into  the  subject  of  the  promised  advantages  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  accounts ; 
and  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  nothing  really  useful  was 
intended.  He  contended,  in  point  of  law,  for  the  propriety 
of  appointing  committees,  associations,  and  delegates. 

He  could  not  help  entertaining  the  House,  before  he  sat 
down,  with  a  private  anecdote.  He  knew  it  was  not  proper 
to  relate  private  conversation ;  but  as  he  meant  to  suppress 
the  name  of  the  gentleman,  he  hoped  he  should  stand  acquitted 
in  the  opinion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  to  whom  he 
alluded,  as  well  as  to  the  House.  He  was  questioned  by  his 
friend  relative  to  the  signing  the  present  petition;  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  prophetic  of  its  fate;  but  when  his  friend 
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q)oke  to  him,  he  told  him,  <<  If  you  should  s^  it  as  ft  dele- 

Ste^  by  Heaven,  you  ^U  be  hanged;  if  as  a  petitioner,  by 
eaven,  you  will  be  laughed  at/'  He  did  not  run  the  risque 
<^ being  hanged,  for  the  reason  before  Assigned;  he  now  only 
run  the  risque  of  being  laughed  at. 

After  drawing  a  parallelbetween  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  the  present,  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
the  legality  and  right  of  the  delegates  to  petition,  he  observed 
that  me  learned  solicitor-general  (Mr.  Mansfield)  had  been 
taking  notes  all  the  evening,  and  was  apparently  preparing  to 
rise  to  answer  him.  By  what  he  had  before  observol,  it  was 
plain  the  learned  gentleman  was  puzzled,  as  he  had  for 
upwards  of  fourteen  months  been  making  up  his  mind.  He 
hoped  he  had  at  length  taken  a  decidra  part,  and  that  he 
would  not  go  away,  as  had  been  customary  with  him'  hereto- 
fore, without  voting;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other^ 
thai  an  honourable  ^ntleman  near  him  (Mr.  John  Towns- 
hend)  who^  though  'mtendiiig  to  prosecute  the  studv  of  the 
law,  to  which  he  had  yet  dedicated  but  two  years  of  his  time, 
infonned  him  in  a  whisper,  that  he  intended  to  vote  for  the 
question  !  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  learned  gentleman 
would  emulate  his  colleague,  and  determine  in  his  own  mind^ 
one  way  or  the  other,  whether  or  not  petitioning  was  illegal. 

The  question  being  put,  "  That  the  petition  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,"  the  House 
divided : 

Tellers.  TeUers. 

v-^oIMr.  Byng  7,,^     t^^^    fLord SheflSeld      \-^^ 

^^^^  JMrjiolnshendl  'S;— Noes  jj^^  j  i^ohlnson  }  "*• 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Burke's  Motion  for  an  ENauiay  into  the  Seizure 
AND  Confiscation  op  Private  Property  in  the  Island 

OF  St.  Eustatius^ 

May  14. 

MR.  BURKE*s  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  ob** 
served  on  the  recent  capture  of  the  island  of  St*  Eustatius^ 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  private 
property,  as  well  as  to  many  other  outrage^  stated  to  have  been 
committed  there,  brought  out  a  long  and  mpst  interesting  debate. 
The  motion  was  '<  Tbat  an  humble  a^fss  be  presented  t«  his 
vol.  r.  A  A 
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•majcfiity,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pkased  to  givedirectioiitoy  Uuct 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all  proclamations, 
memoriaky  orders,  and  ioatructiohs,  and  of  aU  official  correspon- 

.  de»ce,  from  and  to  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  relative  to  die 
disposition  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  l^tes  General,  and 
to  mdividuals  inhabiting  or  interested  ki  the  places  or  territories 
taken  f^om  the  said  States  General,  in  the  West  Indies."  The  ab- 
sence of  the  commanders  who  were  so^deeply  concerned  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  enquiry,  was  made  the  principal  ground  for  opposing  the 
motion  by  A<mimi8tratio&«  The  motion  was  supportea  by  Mr»  T. 
Stanley,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr,  Byng;  Mr.  Fox,  and  other 
members  of  the  Opposition,  who  seemed  to  contend  with  the 
honourable  mover,  in  representing  the  traHsactions  at  &t*  Eusta- 
tans,  as  the  most  impohtic,  the  most  disgraceful^  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  any  that  were  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Lord  George  Germain,  and  Mr.  Dimdas  were,  in  point 
of  argument,  the  principal  opposers  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  spoke  principally  in  answer  to  Lord 
George  Germain.  The  conduct  of  the  admiral  and  general 
on  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  was,  he  said,  so  exceedingly 
nnpoiitic  and  dangerous,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  nis 
honourable  friend,  "whose  liberal  mind  was  always  active  in 
protecting  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  exalting  the  character 
of  man  by  the  correction  of  those  vices,  thjit  degrade  vehile 
they  outrage  humanity,  should  haye  called  the  attention,  of 
the  House  to  that  subject.  '  It  was  impossible  for  the  Housf 
&  that  early  stage  of  the  business  to  know  who  the  guilty 
persons  were  in  •  this  business.  The  noble  lord  had  given  a 
sort  of  oblique  answer  to  the  question  that  was  putto  him 
by  a|i  Wnoorable  gentleman.  Government  had,  and  had 
not,  sent  orders  to  the  conunandersio  confiscate  the  property. 
They  had,  and  they  had  not,  justified  the  proceeding  at  that 
time.  They  shewed  a  virtuous  shame  upon  the  occasion,  and 
wished,  by  etasive  answers  to  a  simple  question,  to  lay  the 
blame  at  the  door  of  ministry.  The  present  was  not  the 
moment,  he  said,  to  blame,  but  to  enquire.  The, honourable 
gentleman,  Ivho  moved  the  question,  had  declared  that  his 
view  was  to  bring  the  matter  properly  before  the  House ;  to 
procure  aU  the  intelligence  that  he  could,  by  which  the 
House  might  be  able,  at  some  fiiture  moment,  to  decide  on 
the  question  with  that  coolness  and  deliberation  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  required.  This  the  noble  lord  liad, 
in  his  just  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  ministers,  chosoi  to 
caD  prejudging  the  matter,  arid  this  he  had  resisted.  Why? 
Because  the  business  was  to  come  forward  in  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  and  it  was  now  unreasonable  to  convict  in  the 
absence  of  the  gallant,  officers  to  whom  the  question  referred. 
iliefutiUty  of  this  argument  was  visible  in  die  sti^tttinent* 
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There  was.  no  intention  to  prejudge,  there  was  no  design  to 
punish,  the  gallant  ofl^cersin  this  stage,or  in  any  future  stage  of 
the  business,  while  they  remained  on  their  station,  and  were 
incapable  of  theur  own  (Mence.  No  such  thing  was  intended; 
the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act^  i^t  as 
sincere  a  regard  for  the  persons  and  character  of  Sir  George 
Rodney  ana  General  Vaughan  as  any  men  upon  earth  comd 
possiUy  dob  They  despised  slander  too  much,  either  to  ei^vy 
or  to  snare  with  ministers  in,  the  practice  of  it.  They  left  to 
them  to  whisper  and  paragraph  away  the  characters  of  absent 
officers,  while  it  should  be  the  boast  and  the  task  of  gentlemen 
on  his  side  of  the  House  to  protect  them  from  then:  malevo- 
lence, and  stjind  up  the  firm  friends  of  injured  honesty  and 
honour.  The  present  question  was  as  different  from  this, 
and  as  different  from  any  attempt  to  lower  the  characters  of 
the  absent  officers,  much  less  to  punish  them  unheard,  as  it 
was  possible  for  words  or  language  to  convey. 

His  honourable  friend  had  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  so  fully,  that  he  thought  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  mistake,  or  for  any  noble  lord,  however  interested 
he  might  be  in  the  event,  to  avoid  the  issue.     The  honour- 
able gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  proceedings  on  the  capture 
of  St.  Eustatius  had  been  violent  and  unjust,  ignominious  to 
the  character  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  free,  a  civilised,  and  a 
Christian  nation ;  and  contrary  to  the  essential  principles  of 
the  laws  of  war,  as  agreed  on  by  nations,  and  practised  by 
enlightened  Europe.     These  proceedings,  whether  they  werd 
committed  by  the  commanders  upon  the  station  without  the 
orders  of  government,  or  whether  they  were  done  in  obe« 
dience  to  orders,  became  a  necessary  subject  for  parliamentary 
discussion,  and  that  instantly.     Why  ?  not  to  punish  the  au- 
thors, whoever  they  mi^t  be ;  not  to  prejudge  nor  convict 
of  personal  guHt  in  the  absence  of  the  criminal,  but  to  pro^ 
nounce  on  tn6  great  national  question  by  which  the  national 
c(Hiaequences  might  be  avoided.     The  question  of  conviction 
mjght  remain  lor  a  subsequent  consideration ;  but  the  question 
of  policy  was  immediate.     Would  the  nations  of  Europe  wait 
for  the  slow  "decision  of  the  admiralty  courts  before  they 
pronounced  judgment  on  the  case,  and  proceeded  to  retaliate, 
or  in  the  benevolence  of  superior  civilization,  contented  diem** 
selves  with  despising?     No;  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
inqrire  who  or  what  was  the  cause,  whether  it  was  the  ra- 
pacity of  commanders,  or  the  low  revenge  of  mumisters;  whe- 
ther it  was  the  lust  of  plunder,  or  the  littleness  of  malice;  the 
profligate  cruelty  of  an  insatiate  military,  or  the  barbarous 
system  of  a  heaalong  government ;  they  would  instantly  and 
justly  pronoim€e  it  to  be  a.violiMion  of  all  the  Iaw»  of  war  on 
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the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  hast^  ^ther  to  punish 
as  for  tJie  horrid  renewal  of  those  salvage  practices  which  once 
buried  Europe  in  ashes ;  or,  considering  us  as  faDen  oenead» 
the  notice  of  Christian  nations,  remain  with  fheir  arms 
across,  suffering  us  to  be  extii^ated  by  ihose  foes  which  our 
madness  or  impolicy  had  joined  against  us.  This  was  the 
cause  that  brought  forward  the  present  question,  and  it  was 
on  this  account,  that  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted, 
considered  themselves  as  bound  by  the  obligaticms  of  their 
trust  to  urge  and  enforce  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  reso- 
lution of  Parliament,  declaring  their  surprise^  and  horror 
at  such  proceedings,  and  condemning  them  in  the  most 
pointed  and  emphatical  terms.  In  doing  this,i  it  was  not 
meant  to  interfere  with  the  private  question,  ner  to  prejudge 
the  actions  that  would  certainly  be  brought  in  the  courts 
below  by  individuals  for  the  recovery  of  their  property. 

Was  it  a  fit  thing  for  Parliament  to  pronounce  upon  tlie 
general  face  of  the  proceedings,  that  they  were  wrong,  violent, 
and  ignominious  ?  Certatnly,  if  the  facts,  as  stated  by  the 
honourable  gentleman,  were  true,  it  was  not  only  fit,  but 
necessary,  that  parliament  should  come  to  an  immediate  re- 
probation ;  and  that  parliament  might  know  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  his  honourable  friend  had  very  properly  movedj  that  the 
papeBs  should  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  information  of 
the  House.  If  this  was  denied,  what  would  be  the  immediate 
opinion  of  Europe?  What !  but  that  ministers  approved  of 
the  outrages  that  were  committed,  and  that  they  were  done 
in  consequence  of  instructions  transmitted  by  themselves. 
Indeed,  there  hardly  required  this  testimony  to  establish  the 
truth  of  tliis  fecti  The  noble  lord  had,  with  a  good  deal  of 
l&sit  miwary  openness  for  which  he  was  sometimes  praised  in 
the  House,  and  blamed  out  of  it,  undertaken  the  defence  of 
the  proceedings,  and  declared  that  he  saw  nothing  to  condemn 
in  &e  matter.  The  noble  lord  then  thougl^t  that  all  the 
violence,,  the  depredations,  the  seizures,  ana  tfie  sales,  the 
banishment  of  the  people,  with  the  previous  rx>bfij&ries  com- 
mitted on  their  goods;  with  all  the  train  ofopj^i^^on  on  the 
one  hand,  and  suffering  on  the  other,  was  ^^i^^iand  reason- 
able, prudent  and  safe.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  noble  lord 
3^ak  out;  for  now  it  was  known,  and  would  be  proclaimed 
1  over  ;Europe,  that  ministers^  and  not  our  xommanderv 
were  the  plunderers  of  St.  Eustatius^  and  the  violators  oiH^ 
.  rights  of  war.  The  navy  and  the  army  were  rescued  from  the 
ignominious  aspersion ;  and  the  character  of  Sii*  Georse  Bpd- 
.  ney,  for  whom,  98  his  colleague  in  the  r^esentation  of  West- 
minster,^ he  was  p^elicularly  anxious,  was  rescued  from  the 
,obIoqpy  w|ufch  ev^  great  and  good  m^,  Itmst  have  eth^* 
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wise  thrown  iipoh  thenou  He.  desired  that  it  might  be  known 
to  all  men  from  this .  instant,  that  the  noble  lord,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  cleared  the  commanders  from  all  blame ; 
conscious,  no  doubt,  as  he  was,  that  th^  had  no  share  in  the 
transaction,  and  the  whole  ignominy  was  from  Jienceforth  to 
rest  upon  his  majesty  and  ministers.  He  declared  he  was 
happy  in  the  generous  acquittal  which  the  noble  lord  had  ^ven 
of  the  navy  and  army.  The  military  of  this  country,  and  par- 
ricularly  the  navy,  were  dear  to  him,  and  their  fame  ought  to 
be  held  sacred  to  every  British  heart.  It  was  from  that  vir-* 
tooujs  body  of  men  that  the  empire  had  derived  all  ite  respect 
and  strength,  and  from  which  it  must  continue  to  receive  its 
security  and  its  fame^  If  they,  by  some  hasty  act  of  rapa- 
cionsness,  or  of  avarice,  should  blacken  the  purity  of  the^r 
chamcter^  and  stain  their  former  deeds,  Great  Britain  would 
sink  to  a  state  from  which  neither  their  future  xepentimce  not 
their  gallanitry  could  be  able  to  raise  hei' ;  a  ^tate  of  ignominy 
more  dreadftil  than  disaster,  since  enterprise  might  retrieve 
disadvantage,  but  not  jrestore  reputation  so  destroyed.  He 
was  happy,  therefore,  that  they  were  rescued  from  the  calumny^ 
which  had  been  ignorantly  thrown  upon  them,  and  that  all 
the  disgrace  and  au  the  infamy  was  now  settled  on  the  govern* 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  But  would  it  rest  here?  Would  the 
nations  of  Europe  be  content  with  punishing  us  by  contempt 
alone,  or  would  they  think  it  necessary  to  goifarther ;  and,  for 
the  pi*otection  of  human  nature,  deem  it  necessary  to  uiute  an 
the  exempl^  punishment  of  that  power,  who  in  bold  defiance 
of  all  regulation,  had  dared  to  renew  that  system  of  horror 
and  devastation  which  by  general  consent  had  been  exploded? 
This  was  the  present  question  to  be  examined.  They  might 
not  rest  satisfied  with  contempt.  Their  indignation  nxight  be 
active,  and  it  was  the  wisdom  of  that  House  to  counteract  the 
impolicy  of  ministers,  and  by  an  open  reprobation  of  the  mea<« 
sures  that. had  been  pursued,  avert  from  their  country  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  retaliation.  Did  this  interfere  with 
the  question  of  particular  guilt?  Did- this  prejudge  the  mat* 
ter?  Did  it  take  from  the  courts  below  the  processes  that 
would  naturally  come  before  them  for  the  recoveiy  of  property, 
or  for  the  punishment  of  offepice?  Certainly  not:  it  was  a 
question  ^of  general  policy^  necessary  to  national  character^  . 
and  {)er]&ps  to  national  salvation. 

An  honourable  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  usually  the 
pleasure  to  act  (Captain  Luttrell^)  had  taken  up  the  detence 
of  the  OHnmanders,  and  justified  th^m  by  the  l&ws  and  ths 
practice  of  war.  He  said  there  was  no  man  for  whose  opi* 
nions,  aaa  professional  man,  he  had  a  higher  respect;  but  on 
this  occasiQDi  he  had  the  mi^ortime  to  differ  from  him,  per- 
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hap6  because  he  did  not  clearly  understand  his  argument. 
If  he  meant  to  say,  that  the  naval  part  of  a  inilitary  cxpedU^ 
tion  had  equal,  or  perhaps  gi*eatcr,  pretensions  to  a  share  in 
the  booty  taken  ashore  than  the  other,  he  was  ready  to  cmk- 
cide  with  him.    There  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  pretensions  that  the  navy  had  to  a  share  of  the  just  plun- 
der tal^en  on  the  reduction  of  an  enemy's  fortress,  garriscMj  or 
magazine ;  nor  was  it  at  all  the  question  to  enquire  what  was 
the  exact  share  that  they  ought  to  hove.     This  wa»  a  matter 
of  distribution,  in  which  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  go- 
vernment had  chossen  much  to  interfere,  minking  it  propf^*  to 
be  left  to  tlie  private  agreement  of  the  parties.     But  if  the 
honourable  officer  meant  that  the  depredations  whidi  were 
eommifted  at  St.  Eustatius,  the  plunder,  the  rapine,  the  crud- 
ties,  and  the  outrages  were  either  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war, 
the  acts  of  parUament  passed  for  regulating  the  division  of 
prkse  money,  or  the  recent  practice,  either  of  the  British  or 
any  other  civilised  state,  he  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him, 
and  declare  his  most  hearty  opinion,  that  the  proceedings  had 
been  such  as  no  law  nor  precedent  could  justify  or  aj^rove. 

The  honourable  gentleman  adverted  to  the  argument  of 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius  was  a  new 
case,  differing  from  that  of  Grenada,  and  consequently  not 
to  be  hound  down  by  the  same  rules  which  had  regulated  cap- 
tures of  late*-    He  confessed  it  was  in  some  points  different 
from  the  case  of  Grenada.     Grenada  had  a  garrison  of  some 
importance;  it  had  works;  it  had  a  military  mrce,  and  it  had 
martial  spirit ;  for  on  the  appro^h  of  the  enemy,  and  beins 
summoned  to  surrender,  it  bravely  and  strenuously  contested 
the  point,  and  made  the  enemy  purchase  the  conquest  by  a 
profusion  of  blood.     Was  this  the  case  of  St  Eustatius  ?  No. 
Without  a  military  force  oT  powers  of  self-defence^  they  ex- 
hibited to  the  enemy  a  naked  bosom,  and  instead  of  contesting 
the  battle,  surrendered  in  a  moment,  and  not  even  a  finger 
ivas  scratched  in  the  capture  of  the  island.     So  &r,  he  con- 
fessed, the  cases  were  dissimilar.    B\;it  was  this  the  reason  that 
bad  given  rise  to  the  different  treatment  of  the  two  islands? 
Was  it  because  the  Dutch  governor  of  St.  Eustatius  had  given 
up  the  isiand  without  a  blow,  that  the  inhabitants  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  e^remes  of  war,  and  to  be  robbed, 
plundered,  and  banished,  by  the  conquerors?  Was  this  the 
method  thai  we  chose  to  take  to  civilize  the  enemies  of  Great 
'Britain,  to  induce  them  to  receive  us  in  the  place  of  th^r  pre- 
sent governors  ?  And  was  it  agamst  the  innocent  submission 
of  peaceable  traders,  manufacturers,  and  artisans,  that  we  were 
to  take  revenge,  and  not  against  the  active  resistance  <^  mei 
in  arms  that  contended  for  liberty?  The  argument  was  ab- 
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surd  as  well  as  inhumaii,  and  such  as'  might  be  expected 
from  men  {nressed  as  ministers  were  in  the  present, instance  to 
support  their  conduct.  <<  Oh !  but  Su  Eustatius  was  not  like 
other  islands;  it  was  a  depot  for  the  enemy,"  Peiiutpsit 
was  so,  and,  ibr  that  offence,  among  others,  we  had  gone  to 
war  with  the  Dutch,  and  having  gone  to  war,  had  detem^dned 
to  have-satis&ction,  like  a  nation  of  honour,  and  not  like  a 
nation  of  cut-throats,  for  the  injury  which  we  had  received. 
Hie  cause  of  the  war,  as  his  honourable  friend  justly  expressed 
it,  was  not  to  be  alledged  as  a  ground  for  a^ravating  the 
horrors  of  it.  A  gentleman,  after  receiving  an  injury,  and 
challenging  the  author  of  it  to  fight  him  in  the  field,  does  not 
stab  him  m  the  dark.  The  extremes  of  war  are  abolished 
among  nations,  as  the  poignard  and  stiletto  are  amon^  gen<« 
tlemen;  and,  whatever  the  offence  may  be,  the  battle  is  fair* 
Mr.  Fox,  by  a  variety  of  powerM  arguments,  urged  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  agreeing  to  the  motion  proposed,  as  a  ground-work 
for  their  future  proceeding  in  tlie  business,  to  wipe  away 
the  di^ac^  and  prevent  me  danger  that  waa  likely  to  follow 
from  such  conduct. 

The  question  being  put,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  tlie  negative. 


Mr.  Hartley's  Motion  for  a  Bill  to  restore  Peace 
WITH  America. 

MR.  HARTLEY  moved,  "  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  invest  the  crown  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  con- 
sult, and  finally  to  agree,  upon  the  means  of  restorinjg  peace  with 
the  provinces  of  North  America."  Lord  North  objected  to  the 
motion,  as  nugatory  and  useless ;  ministers  being  already  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  necessary  powers  for  treating  and  concludmg  a  peace 
with  America ;  and  the  present  commanders  being  invested  with 
full  powers  to  treat,  consult^  and  a^ee,  on'th^  me^ns  of  cQUcilia- 
tion.  There  were,  indeed,  certam  reserved  points  which  must 
come  afterwards  to  be  settled  and  concluded  by  parliament,  but 
these  could  not  impede  nor  prevent  a  concfliadon,  if  there  waa 
texnper  for  such  an  evei^  in  the  people  of  that  coUntty. 

A  a  4  ' 
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Mr.  Fox  said  he  would  not  go  at  large  into  the  qiteslion. 
He  only  rose  to  speak  to  one  or  two  points.     In  the  first 
places  the  noble  lord  had  been  pleased  to  say,  that  the  crown 
liad  sufficient  power  to  make  peace  with  America.     Thk  he 
must  deny,  and  on  the  contrary  assert,  that  the  crown  had 
not  power  iuTested  in  it  to  settle  any  one  matter  in  diqrate 
between  Great  Britain  apd  America.     Not  a  single  thing  in 
Gcmtroversy  between  them  could  be  adjusted  by  the  crown. 
The  noble  lord  had,  indeed,  let  it  drop  |rom  him,  that  there 
might,  to  be  sure,  be  reserved  points  for  the  consida-adon  of 
parliament.     But  what  were  those  reserved  points?  They 
wer^  in  fact,  every  point  that  wa&  to  be  settled.    The  motion 
wa3  therefore  necessary,  if  peace  with  America  was  really  and 
sincerely  intended;  and  that  the  crown  had  not  power,  with- 
out the  authority  of  parliament,  was  too  clear  to  be  contra- 
dicted.    If  the  crown  had  that  power  it  was  pretended  it 
had,  it  surely  was  a  question  well  worth  consideri|ig,  why  the 
minister  had  come  to  parliament  for  an  act,  giving  power  to 
LcNrd  Carlisle  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica, for  the  purpose  of  making  peace.     If  .the  crown  had 
power,  why  were  the  commissioners  not  sent  out,  without 
coming  at  all  to  parliament?  Was  it  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  obtaining  an'act  of  parliament  to  do  nothing  at  all?  Was 
it  because  me  thing  itself  was  one  of  those  splendid  and  bril- 
liant acts  that  was  to  cast  so  bright  a  lustre  upon  the  annals  of 
this  country?  Or  did  tike  consequences  that  resulted  from  it, 
upon  the  commissioners'  arrival  in  America,  point  out  the 
necessity  there  was  to  come  to  parliament  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  so  illustrious  and  important  an  embassy? 

The  honourable  gentleman  begged  leave  to  contradict  the 

noble  lord.     The  crown  had  not  the  power  of  making  peace 

with  America,  as  with  France,  and  Spain,  and  HoUand. 

What,  were  we  then  at  T^ar  with  America?  Is  America  then 

recognised  as  an  independent  state  ?  No ;  you  are  at  war,  not 

with  America,  but  with  your  revolted  colonies  m  America. 

It  is  not  a  war  with  an  independent  enemy  in  which  you  are 

engaged,  but  an  attempt  to  qiiash  a  rebellion,  to  subdue  an 

insurrection.    By  an  act  of  parliament,  no  Massachuset  trader 

dare  come  into  any  of  your  harbours.     Can  peace  be  restored 

without  ixipealing  that  act?  and  can  that  act  be  repealed 

without  tlie  authority  of  parliament?  The  present  ho^ilides 

commenced  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitory-act,  as  it  was 

caDedi  passed  in  the  year  1765.     It  was  that  act  that  made 

the  war  with  America.     W6  were  therefore  very  difierently 

situated  with  AAierica  than  we  were  with  France  and  Spain. 

The  crown  had  never  made  war  with  her,  but  the  war  was 

brought  oabj  mwA  of  parliament,  which  act  of  parlianoit 
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VMSl  neo^ssarily  be  repealed.  The  present  motion  was  there- 
£ore,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  opening  a  door  for  a  re*. 
concUiation.  I  maintain,  continued  Mr.  Fox,  that  there  is 
not  one  point  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ammca 
that  can  be  settled  by  the  crown,  without  the  consent  erf*  par- 
liament; not  ohe  point;  so  that  the  noble  lord's  reserved 
points  comprehend  all  the  points  in  question.  The  rebels  in 
America  were  declared  so  by  an  act  of  parlijunent;  and 
through  i\^e  whole  cpurse  of  the  contest  this  position  had  been 
held,  that  against  the  authority  of  the  British  legislature  they' 
were  contendii^;  surely,  then,  it  was  not  competent  in  tha 
<:rown  to  decide  on  the  privileges  of  parliament. 

Whw  the  noble  lord  contends  that  jihe  King^s  servants 
have  already  as  much  power  as  is  requisite  for  treating  with 
America,  I  can  assent  to  the  declaration,  said  Mr.  Fox,  ia 
one  sense.  I  can  assent,  that  the  crown  has.  as  much  powec 
as  the  servants  of  the  crown  have  will  to  treat  and  conduden 
peace  with  America;  but  that  they  have  power  is  fidse.  Did 
they  not  come  to  parliament  for  power  when  they  sent  out 
the  oMnmissionerB  ?  And  is  not  that- authority  whidi  waa 
granted  for  a  limited  time  expired,  so  that  matters  are  «i^- 
actly  now  as  formerly?  But  the  noble  lord  chuses,  on  dur 
present  subject,  to  speak  indefinitely.  It  is  often  inconvenient 
for  the  noble  lord  to  speak  directly  to  matters  of  fiict,  or  to, 
answer  such  questions;  and  therefore  he  commonly  amnsoi 
the  House  with  general  propositipns;  for  there  is  not  in  the 
HoiBe^  nor  in  the  kingdom,  a  greater  mai^ter  of  iaoguage 
than  the  present  chancellor  of  ther  exchequer,  nor  one  ySoa 
can  make  a  better  discourse  upon  any  subject  If  it  were  post 
&ibh9  89id  the  honourable  gentleman,,  for  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  enter  into  a  ncgociation  with  America,  without  knowing 
the  mind  of  parliament,  it  would  be  a  mean  and  insidiow 
artifice,  and  would  induce  the  Americans  to  r^ect  ail  teim^ 
since  they  must  know,  that  whatever  terms  nunisters  migh( 
o£fer,  co^ild  not  be  binding  without  the  sanction  of  the  B^^ 
legislature. 

With  i^egard  to  the  opinion  the  ministry  entertained  of  th^ 
present  situation  of  affairs  in  America^  whatever  they  mjght 
think  some  few  years  ago,  sure  he  was,  they  did  not  in  their 
own  minds  believe  there  was  the  least  prospect  of  .their  now 
mendinff  in  our  favour.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribboQi 
who  talked  so  very  fluently,  and  affected  so  much  candkniCt 
would  be  put  in  a  very  aidcward  situation  were  he  to  be 
asked  the  question;  for  in  answering  it,  he  wonld  be  ol^iged 
to  Gcmtradict  &cts  which  he  had  again  and' again  asserted* 
As  to  the  hqUe  lord,  he  was  a  m$n  of  experi^ce ;  he  was 
A  rnrn^  too^  naturally  inclined  to  jnodemtion  aad  p^ik^nysit 
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Wliaic^  then,  tvms -he  induced  to  be  so  strenuous  a  si^poiter 
of  the  Americnn  war  ?  Whence  was  his  iaclinatkm  to  th^ 
.  W^ur  deducible  ?  He  might  put  an  answer  in  the  ^noble  lord's 
mouth  from  an  Italian  poet,  *<  My  will  ix^  execute  this  deed 
is  derived  from  him  who  has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
execute  it :  ask  no  fiu*ther  questions/'  The  noMe  lord,  who 
s^  near  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury^  was,  he  observed^  kss 
accustoibed  to  amuse  his  audience  with  general  speeches,  and 
theref(»'e  came  m<n*e  directly  to  &cls.  Tliat  noble  lord 
(George  Germain)  had  said,  that  the  Americans,  having  once 
vejectM  the  proffered  terms  of  peace,  had  no  right  to  any 
other.  Unconditional  submission  was  therefore  what  be, 
and  others  equally  sanguine,  contended  for.  Their  conduct 
and  their  sentiments  were  at  least  aititledto  the  praise  of 
eonsifitency ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  m  -the  Uue 
ribb<m  was  at  rariance  with  his  sentiments.  He  would  not 
iay  we  were  not  likdy  to  succeed  in  our  enterprize  against 
America,  ihou^  ti^  noble  lord  hnew  in  his  own  heart  that 
all  ottr  hopes  were  at  an  end.  Yet  we  had  of  late  met  ^th 
joany victories;  we  had  Londcm Gazettes  Extraordinary;  we 
had  firing  of  guns,  and  we  had  illuminations  all  over  the 
town,  'nie  honourable  gentleman  was  exceedingly  poignant 
TKk  hisanimadverstons  on  these  kind  of  victories  and  rgoicings, 
and  reminded  the  House  of  the  g)reat  triumph  ministiy  made 
H^ea  Charle»-town  was  captured,  though  he  had  staked  his 
xq^utation  that  such  a  conquest  wotud  never  a%ct  die 
Aneriean  eauBc. 

'.  He  then  gave  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  ministiy 
towards  America  since  the  year  1775.  Certam  conciliatory 
propositions  were  then  made  to  them,  and  the  noMe  lord, 
according  to  a  French  saying,  paid  with  his  person  on  that 
Mcaskm ;  fer  he  repeatedly  had  pledged  his  word,  as  a  gende- 
man,  that  he  would  never  agree  to  any  proposal  tliatn^ght  be 
tnade  hereaft^  for  granting  the  Americans  better  terms,  and 
no  doubt  the  |)ersonal  de3arations  of  a  person  of  the  noble 
lord's  birth,  rank,  abilities,  and  fortune,  were  objects  of  great 
regard ;  th^  were  made  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  kst  the 
AmeriGans  diouM  imagine,  that  by  persevering  in  resistance, 
they  might  obtain  better  conditions.  But  aft^  all  these  de- 
vlavaticms,  his  lordship  had,  in  the  year  1778,  brought  a 
hill  intopaa^liamei^  for  enabling  commissioners  topn^iose  the 
ouoat  ^ttravagant  terms  to  the  Americans;  terms  hy  whiiJi 
the^  w^uld  have  had  tiie  power  of  taxing  Ekigland,  while 
.tteir  O'mai  oonn^  would  not  have  been  taxed  by  the  En^Ush 


He  fdaced  the  noble'  lo^  in  all  the  situatioiis  in  wUdi  he 
•had  atood  wkhm-the  hut  aeven  y^ars  in  that  Houses  and 
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«aid)  thftt  his  Tertodiity  arose  from  mcrthres  hi^hfy  unfatoofli-- 
ing.    The  nuBisters  fiwind  it  necessary  td  paix)lzBiat,  the  wftr^  to 
avoid  every  tendency  to  pacification,  because  they  knew  that 
the  American  war  was  necessaty  tothdr  condnmnee  in  power 
and  place.     They  sacrificed  honour  and  duly ;  >  th^  sacrificed 
the  int^e^  and  perhaps  the  existence,  of  t^eir  coutUry  to  the 
temporary  gratification  of  their  avarice  aad  their  ambitioiiy 
in  the  enjoym^it  of  the  places  and  honours:  which  diey  oosr 
held,  and  which  wei:<e  so  connected  and  interwoven  with  the 
American  war,  as  to  depend  upon  its  existence     The  minister 
Then  knowing  this  &ct,  knowing  that  he  lived,  tand  must  die» 
with  the  American  war,  had  encountered  shame  ;and  embraced 
it,  in  order  to  its  continuance.     He  had  been  fbvced into. all 
those  vile  measures  of  contradiction  and  absurdity  which  had 
brought  infamy  on  the  present  age^  and  wouki  bring  rain,  on 
posteri^*    There  was  no  accounting  for  the  credulity^  the 
ilervrlity,  and  the  meanness  <^  parliament,  in  cither  believing 
or  submitting  to  receive  ail  the  monstrous  and  incredible  sto^ 
ries  which  th^  had  been  told  by  the  minister^  in  any  otb^r 
way  than  by  rderring  to  the  means  which  influ^ice  pooflosoed » 
the  emoluments  of  contracts  and  the  profits  of  a  loam     It 
had,  no  doubt,  been   the  study  of  the  minister  to  tdll.  his 
friends,  that  their  payment,  like  his  own  breads  depended  on 
the  American  war.     Tlie  American  war  begot  eactraordtna* 
iries;  extraordinaries  begot  loans;  loans  begot  douceurs;  and 
doupeurs  begot  members  of  parliament;  aiM  nembenief  par« 
liament  agam  begot  all  these  things.    There  was  a  nutftiial 
dependence  among  them  absolutely  inseparable.    Thus  the 
power'and  the  security  of  ministers  were  geiMrated  by  that  war 
which  was  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

If  any  one  should  ask  the  minister  out  of  the  House  eon- 
eeming  the  nuyorities  he  found,  and  he  should  be  iadioed 
to  answer  the  question  fairly  and  direcdy,  he  would  inuiie« 
diately  say,  *<  Do  not  I  give  them  an  extrava^nt  loan  to  di* 
vide  amongst  them  ?"  With  the  Kling  the  minister  was  oon* 
linually  feeiuig  the  royal  car  with  a  notion,  that  the  instant 
he  made  peace  with  America,  his  power  would  decreases 
His  majesty  was  taught,  and  he*  was  afraid  too  suocessfiilly 
taught,  that  power  was  preferable  to  pc^ularity;  that  the 
former  was  a  solid,  a  sub^ttandal,  and  permanent  good^  wor* 
thy  the  embrace  of  a  monarch ;  while  the  latter  was  nothing 
more  dian  an  empty  high  sounding  Hame^  fall  of  nothings 
and  the  mere  glittering  ^  the  day.  These  were  the  nations 
the  present  setof  nunisters  were  rqieetedly  infiifling  into  the 
Toyal  mind,  impressing  him  with  an  opimofi,  that  whenever 
the  Ameriean  war  ended»  his  power  wouM  end-ako,  iriien  in 
-frctitwaatiittr  power  a^ytiM^woiddenL.   The  power  tf 
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die  sof  erragn  woiild  know  no  period  with  the  AmeiiGan  \^. 
It  was  grounded  in  the  constitution,  and  would  live  and  M 
with  it 

With  the  members  of  parliament  the  noble  lord  held  a 
language  that  was  as  easily  to  be  guessed  at.     Here  Mr.  Fox 
personated  the  miuister   conversing  with  some  dependent 
member  of  parliament,  at  his  levee,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tianing  the  war;  supposing  that  any  remonstrances  should 
be  made  on  that  score,  what  would  the  noble  lord  say? 
**  Why,  you  know  ttat  this  war  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
not  of*  dioice :  you  see  the  difficulties  to  which  I  am  driven, 
and  to  which  I  have  reduced  my  country ;  and  you  know  also, 
that  in  my  own  private  character  I  am^a  lover  of  peace.     For 
what  reason  then  do  I  persist,  in  q)iteof  conviction?     For 
your  benefit  alone !     For  you  I  have  violated  the  most  sacred 
engagements  1  for  you  rejected  the  suggestions  of  cpnscicnce 
and  reason !  for  you  a  thousand  times  forfeited  my  honour 
tfid  veracity  in  this  business,  and  for  ypu  I  must  stiU  persist ! 
Without  the  American  war  I  shall  have  no  places,  no  emo- 
luments to  bestow,  not  a  single  loan  to  negociate,  nor  shall 
I  even  be  able  to  retain  this  poor  situation  of  mine  that  I  have 
thus  long  held   most  disinterestedly.     You  see  me  now  in 
the  most  elevated  situation,  with  the  disposal  of  places,  and 
paiisions,  and  with  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  ii^  my 
hands  ;  but  make  peace  with  America  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  reduced  to  the.  level  of  private  Ufe,  retaining  no^ 
thing  but  what  is  merely  personal  of  all  my  present  advantfiges. 
if  you  do   not  vote  with  me,"   continues  the  noble  lord, 
<^  wiunst  a  peace  with  America,  how  am  I  to  give  you  any  thiug? 
It  IS  true^  that  my  situation  as  minister  is  ^  respect£l>le  and 
elevated  situation,  but  it  is  the  American  war  that  enables  me 
to  give  you  dpuceurs,  and  to  put  into  your  pockets  eight  or 
hine  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  a  loan.     Put  an  end  to  th^t, 
and  you  undo  all.    My  power  wUl  be  miserably  lessened,  and 
your  pay  as  miserably  reduced.     As  to  myself  why,  I  am 
i)er&ctly  indifferently  about  that;  I  get  a  Httle,  and  it  is  my 
happiness  that  a  little,  thank  Heaven,  contents  me.     I  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposcni  to  care  if  a  peace  takes  place  wilji  Ame- 
rica to-morrow,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned ;  but  for 
rmx  own  saV:es  do  not  let  such  a  thing  come  to  pass.  Nay,  were 
to  go  out  of  office,  a  situati(m  I  never  courted,  always  dislik- 
jedf  and  heartily  wished  to  be  rid  of,  still  I  hope  the  American 
."Var.  would  be  continued.^'  .  Such  pathetic  reasonkig  could  not 
&il  having  its  effect  Thus  it  was  the  noble  lord  induced  mem- 
bers of  that:House  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  constitu- 
ents, by  proving  that  their  own  interests^were  essentially  con- 
ne^jted  with  the  pri^set^ption  of  the  war. .  Was  itpqssible,  .there* 
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fore,  that  petioe  with  America  could  ever  be  obtahied  but  by  a 
x-enunciation  of  that  system  which  the  present  ministry  had^ 
-with ISO  much  obstinacy,  adhcored  to?  And  h«*e  Was^  another 
obstacle  arising  from  the  noble  lord's  feelings.  **  O  spare  ihy 
bealitifiil  system !  he  would  cry;  what !  shall  I  part  with 
that  1  with  that  which  has  been  the  glory  of  the  present  reign^ 
mrhich  has  es^tended  the  dominions,  raised  the  rqmtation,  and 
ireplehished  the  finances  of  my  country !  No,  for  God's  sake^ 
let  this  be  adhered  to,  and  do  with  all  the  rest  what  you  please;- 
deprive  me,  if  you  please,  of  this  poor  situation ;  take  all  my 
power,  all  my  honour  and  consequence,  but  spare  my  beautifiu 
system,  O,  spare  my  system  f" 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  not  suppose  any  one  amongst  thein, 
at  that  time  of  day,  of  so  miserable  an  imbecility  of  nature 
as  to  think  that  any  thing  could  be  done  efiectually  against 
America.  Yet  the  House  appeared  as  much  as  ever  indined 
'  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  upon  the  same  ground  as  formerly. 
They,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  were  yet  averse  to  peace. 
The  noble  lord  had  staked  his  veracity  as  to  the  prosecution 
ef  it.  Did  any  man  dispute  his  intention  of  carrying  it  on  ? 
If  any  man  could  be  so  weak,  what  would  the  noble  lord 
himself  say  ?  Why,  recollect  I  have  appointed  Lord  Dun- 
more  Governor  of  Virginia.  Good  God !  then,  can  you  sup- 
pose I  have  a  serious  idea  of  peace,  when  I  send  out  to  that 
province  a  man  as  obnoxious  as  ever  came  from  America. 

The  American  war,  he  said,  was  continued  upon  the  opinion, 
of  men  whose  interest  it  promoted.  Mr.  Galloway  had  told 
the  House  at  their  bar,  that  five-sixths  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica were  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  others  had  said 
nine-tenths ;  yet  what  had  we  been  able  to  do,  although  those 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  had  an  army  to  assist  them.  If 
Mr.  Galloway  had  told  him  this,  he  would  have  asked  him 
what  he  did  l^re?  and  why  he  was  not  'with  the  friends  of 
government  in  America?  Ministers  werfe  so  egregiously  sim- 
ple, perhaps,  as  to  credit  his  report;  but  would  any  other 
man  in  his  senses  be  of  the  same. opinion?  What,  five-sixths  of 
the  people  amicable,  and  yet  not  a  blow  struck  in  our  behalf, 
not  one  Visible  symptom  of  loyalty  throughout  the  continent? 
It  was  thus  that  the  government  of  this  country  was  abused 
by  a  set  of  men  who  lived  on  its  credulity.  A  list  of  Ame- 
rican refugees,  receiving  pensions,  had  been  lately  caljed  (oTp 
and  refused ;  it  was  politic  in  ministers  to  keep  the  list  con- 
cealed, and  not  to  inform  the  public  what  men  they  were 
supporting;  at  the  same  time^  however,  he  must  confer,  that 
there  was  a  description  of  American  sufferers  to  whom  the^ 
bounty  of  parjiiament. was  well. applied;  he  meant  those  who 
really  had  beep  martyrs  to  thjeir  principle,  and  had  been. 
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driven  fiom  'die  coiitiiicnt  bjr  an  rarfbrtmuitie  stteefauicnt  to 
the  British  cavemment.  Any  duoitable  donation  to  cha- 
ncters  of  this  kind  he  should  be  the  last  to  Gondeom;  for' 
lK>wever  much  he  might  differ  from  than  in  poUtieal  opinion, 
he  (At  them  entitled  to  a  lai^ge  share  of  compassion  and  some 
honour;  like  those  ndio,  from  similar  misgmded  attadiments, 
have  been  compelled  to  dra^  out  dieir  lives  at  St*  Germam's ' 
or  Rome.  But  too  many  of  those  who  were  now  pensioners 
on  Biitidi  generosity,  as  suffer«r«  in  the  colonies,  vrere  men 
who  had  once  been  most  vdienMRt  in  the  American  catise, 
and  oidy  left  it  when  from  some  mistaken  q^ecoktiona  they 
thought  it  on  the  decline;  renegadoes  of  this  dass  were  now 
the  diief  feyourites  of  administration,  and  were  employed  to 
write  libels  on  characters  the  most  unimpeachable  of  any  in 
the  kingdom.  One  of  them  had  the  singular  audacity  to 
villify  a  near  and  dear  connection  of  his,  his  own  brother,  a 
lieutenant'-colond  in  America,  representing  him  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  and  directly  charging  him  with  using  his  rank 
in  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  Tlius  persons  brou^t  up  in  their  country's 
service^  and  labouring  unremittingly  mr  the  public  goo4^  were 
4»cposed  to  the  renom  of  wretehes  paid  by  ministry  for  the 
calumny  they  circulated.  It  was  in  retinm  for  the  part  he 
had  acted  in  parliament,  and  his  firm  opposition  to  the  Ame* 
rican  war,  that  the  person  alluded  to  was  marked  out,  by  the 
hireling  pen  of  a  refligee,  as  a  proper  object  of  detraction. 
He  reprobated  in  most  severe  terms  the  authors  of  those  ca- 
lumnies,  but  said  they  Were  not  so  despicable  as  the  men  who 
employed  or  who  believed  them. 

If  any  one  had  gone  to  the  Pretoider  after  his  retreat  from 
this  country,  and  nad  told  him  that  nine-tenths  or  even  five- 
sixths  of  the  43eople  of  Ikigland  were  for  him,  with  a  power- 
ful army  on  the  spot,  ready  to  co-operate  witk  them,  and  the 
King  of  France  had  been  applied  to  for  assistance,  the  honour- 
able  gendeman  could  not  suppose  that  Louis  XIV.  would  have 
been  so  ^egiously  stupid  as  to  have  given  any,  but  that  he 
would  have  replied,  "  If  there  are  nine-tenths  or  even  five- 
sixths  of  die  pec^le  on  the  Pretender's  side,  and  a  numerous 
army  to  stand  \^  them,  there  surely  can  be  no  occasion  for 
me  to  send  an  army  into  England  to  put  the  Pretender  on 
the  tlirone."  ThAs  was  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  Loni» 
would  have  used,  and  this  was  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  ought  to  have  used  upon 
considering  Mr.  Galloway's  evidence. 

After  all,  what  had  been  the  case?  Had^e  British  army 
yet  efiected  any  thing?  If  ministry  -  should  be  asked  what 
sort  of  an  ai*my  General  Washington  had,  they  would  rqply 
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that  His  nnHy  were  witbont  dothin^  that  ikey  had  ekhaosted  ' 
their  provuioiw,  had  nether  powder  nor  ammunition,  and 
-^vete  nearly  reduced  to  nothing*     But  if  they  were  a^ed 
^hat  8»rt  of  troops  ISr  Henry  Clinton  had,  the  answer  wae 
vnifondiy  the  same.     Oh  I  they  were  fine  men  every  one  of 
^hem  I  the  very  flower  of  the  army ;  well  fed  and  well  clothed  % 
furnished  with  magazines  and  all  sorts  of  ammunition;  id 
high  spirits,  flushed  with  the  successes  they  had  met  with,  and 
panting  with  a  thirst  of  future  glory.    If  they  were  to  be 
tisked  too,  what  sort  of  generals  the  Briddi  army  had,  the 
answer  would  be,   that  uiey  were  the  best  in  the  world, 
deq[>Iy  e3q>eri«iced,  and  enterprizing  in  their  nature.     And 
^ere  the  Americans  so?   Oh!  no,   their. commanders  were 
another  s<Mrt  of  men,  no  military  knowledge,  no  reputation, 
no  ddU  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them !  This  was  what 
the  ministry  would  say;  and  yet,  with  all  these  fects,  what 
had  we  done?   Though  the  British  army  had  be^  every 
thing  that  pride  and  valour  could  wish  mem,  and  though 
the  American  troops  were  every  thing  that  could  excite  pity 
in  an  en^ny,   yet  this  very  wretdied  army  had  not  been 
subdued,   but  had  withstood,  and  bid  defiance  to  this  finc^ 
formidable^  and  cpirited  British  army,  which  had  also  nine» . 
tenths  of  ^e  people  of  America  with  them;  so  that  It  was 
really,  at  least,  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  know  how  it  came 
about  that  the  whdie  of  the  British  troops,  with  nine*tenths 
of  the  people  at  their  command,  were  awed  and  overpowered 
by  only  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  America,  and  only  a 
wretched  and  dispirited  army  to  support  than.     With  sudu 
experience,  then,  bdbre  them,  what  could  be  the  reason  why 
the  British  parliament  still  persisted  in  this  war,  and  were 
so  credulous  as  to  be  duped  by  such  wretches  as  Galloway  ? 
It  might  with  justice  be  done  with  respect  to  this,  as  was 
often  done  in  books,  where,  instead  of  givins  a  long  explsr 
nation,  there  was  a  marginal  note  on  particubr  passages,  in 
which  the  reader  was  desired  to  ^<  Vide  such  a  book."     So  it 
might  here  be  said,  as  a  foil  and  con^rehensive  «Kplanati<m 
of  all  the  servili^   and  all  the  submission  of  parliamait^ 
'<  Vide  the  loan."  Why  hxve  the  House  followed  the  minister 
throuj^rh  all  his'ccmtradictions,  and  why  do  they  still  support 
him  m  this  war?  <<  Vide  the  loan."     Why  do  diey  stifle  inr 
quiiy,  prevent  detection,  and  destroy  the  benefits  of  respon- 
sibility r  "  Vide  the  loan."    It  was  a  full  answer  to  every, 
thing  t)iat  could  be  alleged  against  the  parliament  in  point  q£ 
their  servility  and  acquiescence.   ^ 

There  were  men  surrounding  the  thrcme,  who  taught  very 
pernicious  doctrines;  and  anxious  to  insinuate  that  the  power 
and  proi^rity  of  the  crown  were  distinct  and  opposite  fep 
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those  of  tlie  sabject  Such  men  alleged,  and  it  was  indeed 
a  truth,  that  in  war  the  power  of  the  crown  was  greater  than 
in  time  of  peace.  But  the  power  of  the  crown,  if  not  so 
great,  was  more  glorious  wh#h  it  rested  in  times  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  constitution  and  on  the  afiections  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  virtues  of  the  sovereign,  which,  by  con- 
ciliating the  esteem  and  grateful  affection  of  his  subjects  was 
the  firmest  foundation  of  his  power.  What. cause  had  we 
now  to  hope  that  our  arms  would  prove  more  successful  in 
America  hereafter  that  they  had  done  formerly?  Did  mi- 
nisters derive  courage  from  the  reports  from  Holland,  of  a 
second  action  between  Lord  Comwallis  and  Xjieneral  Green, 
in  which  the  former  had  been  victorious?  We  had  had  abun- 
dance of  victories  last  year;  we  had  been  covered  with  laiurek 
The  thanks  of  the  House  had  been  voted  to  different  generals 
.  ^nd  admirals,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  to  Rodney,  and  God  knows  whom !  But 
what  did  aU  our  victories  avail  ? 

After  all,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  6oms  any  good  to 
carry  the  question  before  the  House.     It  woul^  at  best,  be 
only  adding  more  responsibility^  the  crown,  and  giving  power 
where  there  was  no  will.     The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  nbbon 
cquld  not,  in  fact,  make  peace  with  America.     He  dared  not 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind.     He  had  been  a  >gentlenuin  born, 
he  had  been  bred  a  man  of  honoui*,  and  had  lived  in  those 
habits  of  life  that  precluded  him  fiY>m  shewing  himself  after 
he  had  violated  his  word.     What  was  the  situation  in  which 
the  noble  lord  stood?  In  the  year  1775,  when  the  noble  lord 
caiDfie  to  the  House  for  the  conciliatory  bill,  he  explicitly  and 
repeated^  declared,  that  £irther  than  that  he  never  would 
go.    Yet  this  very  same  lord,  this  first  lord  of  the  treasui), 
this  ostensible  minister,  had  himself  come  down  to  the  House 
in  the  year  1778,  and  moved  for  the  bill  which  sent  out  Lord 
Carlisle  and  the  other  commissioners  to  America,  to  mske  as 
ofl&r  to  her  of  taxing  herself.     This  the  noble  lord  had  done; 
the  very  same  minister  that  had,  upon  passing  the  concilia- 
tory bill,  aftinned,  in  order  to  get  it  passed,  tliat  he  would 
never  go  beyond  it     "  Some  gentlemen,''  said  he,  "  may 
object  to  this  conciliatory  bill,  under  a  notion  that  I  may 
come  afterwards  and  move  for  something  more;  but  in  ord^ 
to  remove  their  scruples  upon  that  heaa»  I  am  a  gentleman 
.  bom,  a  man  of  honour,  a  great  minister,  in  wliGOi  parliament 
may  confide;  and  I  here  pledge  myself  that  I  will  not,  upon 
the  sacredness  of  my  word,  ever  ^o  &rther  than  this  concilia- 
tory bill."    This  lord,  however,  did  himself,  in  the  year  1 77B, 
So  farther,  and  appoint  a  commission  to  give  up  the  depen- 
ency  of  America.    As  to  a  peace  with  that  country,  Mr. 
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Fox  did  not  think  it  at  all  probable  this  year,  or  the  next, 
or  this  time  seven  years,  or  even  fifty  years  hence,  if  the 
present  system  continued.  The  noble  lord  did  not  dare  to 
makepeace;  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  House  to  bring 
the  Americans  upon  their  knees,  and  he  had  not  candour 
enough  to  confess  himself  in  a  mistake. 

IMfr.  Fox  very  finely  pictured  the  different  and  contradic- 
tory situations  in  which  the  ministry  had  stood.  In  the 
outset  of  the  American  war,  what  was  their  argument?  Shall 
we  give  up  the  trade  of  America?  No,  they  could  never  think 
of  t£at,  the  trade  was  too  valuable  to  be  lost;  but  when  it  was 
lost,  their  tone  was  changed,  and  then  it  was  only  taxation 
that  we  were  fighting  for.  Soon,  however,  trade  and  taxes 
were  given  up,  and  then  the  whole  contest  was  about  the  de- 
pendency of  America,  which  we  were  told  was  on  no  account 
to  be  yielded.  Yet,  after  all  this,  the  independency  of  America 
must  be  granted.  The  honourable  gentleman  lamented  that 
the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted,  that  poor  men  were  to  be  plun- 
dered of  the  earnings  of  their  industry,  and  the  rich  abridged 
in  the  enjoym^ts  of  life^  He  looked  upon  every  tax  im- 
posed in  consequence  of  the  war,  as  nothing  less  than  a  rob- 
bery of  the  public.  Lord  Dunmore  at  first  was  said  to  have 
talked  of  nothing  but  submission :  by  and  by  he  altered  his 
tone,  and  said  that  the  continent  of  America  would  never  be 
recovered  without  the  aiFeclions  of  the  people;  but  that  these 
would  soon  return,  for  the  child  would  be  ^ad  to  return  to 
the  parent.  But  his  return  to  his  government  looked  as  if 
there  were  an  intention  not  to  conquer  the  Amexjcans,  for 
that  seemed  impossible,  (the  whole  almost  of  that  people  en- 
tei-taining  the  most  rooted  aversion  to  the  British  govern- 
ment,) but  to  exterminate  them :  for,  while  thei^e  was  a  guinea 
in  Britain,  or  a  man  to  go  for  a  soldier,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war,  even  until  Britons  and  Ame- 
ricans should  mutually  fall  by  each  other's  swords.  If  the 
war,  after  all,  was  to  be  pursued,  it  would  jbe  a  great  satis- 
faction if  either  he,  she,  or  they,  (as  his  honourable  friend, 
Mr.  Dunning,  had  on  a  former  occasion  called  the  advisers  of 
the  war,)  who  recommended  it,  were  to  be  sent  to  explain  his, 
her,  or  their  motives ;  for  however  admirable  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  might  be  in  explainingly  things,  it  was  as 
aukward  with  him  as  it  was  with  other  people,  to  explain  a 
conduct  that  was  not  their  own,  but  which  they  w^e  obliged 
to  adopt  and  pursue* 

He  concluded  a  long  and  animated  speecji,  with  saying, 
that  tlie  American  war  would  never  ead  while  the  present 
system  continued ;  but  that  the  moment  t}uit  system  should 
be  changed,  the  good  of  both  countrjiei»  would  be  consulted. 

VOL.  I.  B  :^ 
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He  pronounced  the  American  war  to  be  as  unjust  in  its  prin- 
ciple and  as  absurd  in  its  prosecution,  as  it  would  be  ruinoas 
in  its  consequences,  and  he  therefore  should  vote  for  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration. 

After  further  debate,  in  which  the  motion  was  supported  by 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Thomas  Town- 

shend,  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  opposed  by  Lord  George  Germain, 

Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  and  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  the  House  divided: 

Tellers,  Tellers. 

V."{S"?SJke}  7'—- N-  {KoSr""}-"- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Public  Accountants'  Bill. 


June  II. 


ON  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  upon  the 
bill  "  to  direct  the  payment  into  the  exchequer  of  tfie  re- 
spective balances  remainmg  in  the  hands  of  the  several  personi 
tnerein  named,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  for  in- 
deinnifying  the  said  respective  persons  and  their  representatives 
in  respect  of  such  payments^  and  against  all  future  claims  relating 
thereto,"  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  opposed  the  Speaker's  leaving 
the  chair.  It  might  be  imagined,  he  said,  that  being  a  public 
accountant  himself,  he  was  interested  in  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 
He  assured  the  House  he  was  not,  and  that  for  this  reason ;  hii 
balance  amounted  to  the  small  sum  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
pounds ;  and  this  sum  he  had  deposited  in  the  bank  of  England 
ong  since,  there  to  remain  till  he  could  get  his  accounts  passed. 
He  had  never  made  the  least  advantage  of  the  balance  that  re- 
mained in  his  hands,  either  by  having  it  at  interest  or  otherways, 
nor  would  he  ever  do  so.  He  entered  into  the  merits  oi  the  bili, 
and  reprobated  it  as  a  violent  measure  of  a  negligent,  indolent 
minister. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  Jiis  right  honourable  friend  had  gone  so  full? 
into  the  subject,  and  had  touched  upon  so  many  of  the  points 
he  meant  to  have  spoken  to,*  and  which  he  ^ould.have  ar- 
gued in  the  same  manner,  that  it  would  be  needless  for  him 
to  go  so  much  at  large  into  the  considerations  of  the  bill  as 
he  had  intended.  Some  things,  however,  concerning  him- 
self immediately,  he  must  take  that  occasion  of  speaking  to; 
but  first,  he  could  not  help  telling  his  right  honourable  finend, 
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that  he  appeared  to  him  to  have  spoken  rather  thoughtlessly, 
when  he  had  mformed  the  House,  that  he  was  bj  no  means 
personally  concerned  or  interested  in  the  present  bill,  be- 
cause undoubtedly  his  right  honourable  friend,  being  like 
himself  a.  public  accountant,  held  his  estate,  his  fortune^ 
every  shilling  of  property  he  had  in  the  world,  at  the  mercy 
of  government;  a  predicament,  in  which,  he  conceived,  no 
man  could  stand,  and  fed  himself  either  unconcerned  or  con- 
tented. As  one  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Lord  Holland, 
he  was  in  some  degree  a  public  accountant;  he  feh  there^ 
fore  for  himselj^  and  he  felt  for  his  nephew,  the  present  Lord 
Holland,  and  for  others  of  his  fiunily,  who,  while  .the  ao« 
counts  of  his  father  remained  unpassed,  could  make  no  transfer 
of  property  of  any  kind;  and  whether  they  should  ever  be 
enabled  so  to  do,  must,  if  the  bill  passed,  depend  altogether 
on  the  kindness  of  government.  Perhaps  he  had  no  more 
estates  himself  to  sell,  but  he  felt  for  those  who  had  bought 
those  estates  of  him,  which  he  had  enjoyed  under  his  father's 
wiH ;  because  the  title  to  those  estates  was  and  must  be  a  pre- 
carious one  till  the  accounts  to  which  he  had  alluded  had 
passed,  and  he  and  the  other  executors  and  representatives 
of  his  &ther  had  obtained  a  quietus.  He  put  the  case  of  any 
person  ofiering  to  sell  an  estate  on  the  part  of  his  nephew. 
Who  would  buy  it  ?  The  person  to  whom  it  should  be  c^ered 
would  naturally  say,  **  Why,  Lord  Holland  was  a  public 
accountant,  and  his  accounts  are  not  yet  passed?'*  "  No 
matter,  (the  reply  would  be,)  Lord  Holland's  balance  is  but 
400,ooo2i  and  that  is  ready  to  be  paid  in  whenever  his  accounts 
are  passed,  which  it  is  expected  will  soon  happen."  Would 
it  not  be  likely,  that  th6  person  to  whom  the  purchase  should 
be  proposed,  would  answer  to  this;  ^^  You  talk  of  a  balance 
of  400,000/. ;  Lord  Holland  had  forty  millions  to  account  for^ 
and  how  do  I  know,  when  the  account  comes  to  be  settled 
and  passed,  but  that  the  balance  may  turn  out  to.  be  four 
millions,  and  that  this  estate,  if  I  purchased  it,  may  be  seized 
by  an  extent?''  In  this  way,  said  he,  will  men  reason  till 
the  accounts  are  passed;  in  what  light,  then,  ought  the  pre-^ 
sent  bill  to  be  regarded,  but  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  ^riiel^, 
of  iJie  greatest  violence,  of  the  greatest  oppression  ?  As  the 
act  of  an  indolent  minister,  who  sleeps  over  the  public  con^ 
cem;  who  is  profuse  and  extravagant  beyond  all  bounds 
in  his  corruption  one  day,  rapacious  and  hungry  after  money 
the  next;  who  cal-es  not  how  much  he  wastes,  provided  he 
can  by  any^means,  no  matter  how  unjustly,  how  unwarrant- 
ably, seize  upon  more  to  use  to  the  same  wicked  and  detestable 
purpose  ? 
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He  said  he  had  not,  and  he  took  shame  to  himself  for  it, 
itttended  the  House  on  the  first  day  the  bill  was  debated, 
but  he  had  understood  it  enacted,  that  an  indenuiification 
should  be  given  to  those  who  paid  in  their  balances.  Under 
this  information  he  had  been  tolerably  content,  and  should 
have  felt  no  sort  of  uneasiness  at  suffering  every  shilling  of 
the  400,000/.  due  from  the  representatives  of  his  father  to  be 
paid  in,  had  an  indemnification  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word 
been  given ;  but  to  his  utter  astonishment,  when  he  tame  to 
read  ue  bill,  he  found  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  word  in- 
demnification did  not  mean  that  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
delivered,  should  be  indemnified  by  it^  but  barely  meant, 
a  common  receipt  for  so  much  on  account.  He  saia  the  ex- 
ecutors of  his  father  had  met  some  time  since,  and  it  had  been 
proposed  to  pay  in  200,000/.  to  the  Exchequer,  in  part  of  the 
whole ;  that  he,  at  the  time,  was  adverse  to  the  proposition, 
arguing,  that  the  larger  the  balance  the  greater  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  accounts  being  soon  settled  by  the  auditors  of  the 
imprest,  in  order  that  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  might 
have  the  money  at  his  disposal.  His  opinion  was  not  acceded 
to  by  the  other  persons  present,  and  from  a  diffidence  of  bis 
own  opinion,  when  a  majority  thought  differently  fixim  iim, 
he  gave  way;  the  proposition  was  in  consequence  put  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  200,000/.  paid  in.  He  had  since  been  more  and 
inore  convinced  he  was  in  the  right,  and  if  it  was  to  do  over 
a^in*,  knowing  as  he  did,  that  when  the  exchequer  had  re- 
ceived every  shilling  they  could  claim,  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  urge  the  auditors  of  the 
imprest  to  pass  the  accounts,  he  would  resolutely  and  firrah 
persist  in  opposing  the  paying  in  of  a  single  shilling,  tiU 
the  accounts  were  ready  to  be  passed,  and  a  quietus  was  to  be 
cbtaiped* 

Hie  having  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money  in  hand  was. 
he  observed,  at  all  times  a  matter  that  gave  rise  to  mudi 
envy,  and  consequently  drew  upon  the  parties  holding  that 
money  no  inconsiderable  share  of  obloquy.  Something  how- 
ever was  due  to  the  public  accountant,  as  well  as  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  if  the  latter  was  intitled  to  expect  its  own  at  the 
hands  of  the  former,  the  former  indisputably  had  a  ehum  to 
a  fiill  security  and  an  ample  acknowledgment  and  an  indem- 
nification, when  the  balance  in  hand  was  discharged.  The 
present  hill  violated  this  equitable  disposition.;  it  claimed  the 
balance,  while  it  denied  the  security  'to  the  balance  holder. 
Nor  was  it  consistent  with  the  noble  lord's  own  opinicm,  a^ 
declared  upon  oath  befijre  the  commissioners.  He  had  in  bis 
hand  the  fourth  r^^port  pf  the  commissioners,  in  page  23  of 
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A^^hich  was  stated  the  noble  lord's  examination ;  the  concluding 
>vords  of  it  were  these :  "  He  has  no  objection  to  pay  in  the 
^whole  balance  into  the  exchequer,  ^itjier  upen  receiving  a 
quietus,  or  a  security  equivalent  to  a  quietus,  that  may  equally 
secure  himself  and  his  fimily  from  any  farther  claims  from  the 
public  upon  him,  as  late  paymaster  of  the  forces.''  In  this 
part  of  the  examination,  the  noble  lord  had  himself  held  out 
the  «ame  argument  justiQed  by  his  right  honourable  friend. 
The  noble  lord  wanted  an  indemnification,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  and  did  not  talk  of  a  bare  tally  of  the  exchequer, 
M^hich  was,  in  fact^  no  more  than  a  common  receipt.  Let  the 
argument,  theci,  rest  on  that  examination,  and  let  the  noble 
lord  be  himself  the  umpire  of  the  objections  stated  by^his  right 
honourable  friend  and  himself! 

The  honourable  gentleman  took  occasion  to  notice  the  great 
share  of  obloquy  which  had  been  cast  on  a  near  and  dear  rela- 
tion of  his,  who  was  a  public  accountant  for  many  milUons, 
and  was  now  no  more.  He  said,  those  who  were  least  ac- 
quainted with  public  accounts,  the  manner  of  stating  them^  the 
process  of  them  through  office,  and  the  mode  of  their  being 
finally  passed,  were  always  most  eager  to  find  fault,  even 
where  there  was  no  cause.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  alluded ;  that  person  had  been  called  the  **  de- 
faulter of  unaccounted  millioni^,"  when  it  was  well  known,  by 
those  conversant  in  public  business,  that  the  cry  was  ill- 
founded  and  unjust,  the  person  in  question  not  having  been 
any  more  a  defaulter  than  the  honourable  gentleman  who  now 
held  the  same  office.  The  person  of  whom  he  was  speaking, 
had  never  deserved  the  obloquy  that  had  been  cast  on  him  'y 
but  the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it,  he  had  ever  consi- 
dered, and  his  friends  had  considered,  as  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune of  his  life ;  namely,  the  having  been  at  all  connected 
with  administration  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  rei^gn* 
Such,  he  said,  was  the  intricacy  and  impenetrable  mystery 
of  government  in  this  unfortunate  reign;  such  the  dark,  im- 
perfect, and  concealed  system  ministers  pursued,  thaj;  it  was 
impossible  for  by-standers  to  develope  the  cloud  in  which 
every  thing  was  wrapped;  impossible  for  the  public  to  know 
the  real  from  the  ostensible  minister,  or  to  discover  who  had 
power  and  who  had  not  So  circumstanced,  they  could  not  tell 
the  minister  of  power  from  his  instruments,  and  when  public 
measures  were  proved  by  their  issue  to  be  weak,  absurd,  and 
unjust,  it  frequently  happened,  that  the  odium  fell  upon  the 
innocent,  while  the  guilty  escaped,  and  those  got  off  without 
censure  who  planned  the  ill-concerted  schemes,  while  others 
who  had  no  share  in  the  guilt  sustained  all  the  disgrace  and 
all  the  detestation  that  followed.     So  it  was^th  Uie  person 
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to  whom  he  had  alluded.  That  person  was  in  no  d^ree  the 
author  of  the  mischief  which  mistaken  men  had  ignorandj 
imputed  to  him.  He  had  not  the  power  to  prevent  what  he 
as  much  disliked  as  any  one  of  his  traducers.  It  was  a  &ct 
<vell  known  to  his/amily^  well  known  to  aU  who  came  near 
him,  that  he  most  heartily  deplored  his  not  having  that  power 
at  the  time,  .and  that  he  never  forgave  himself  for  mingling 
with  those  who  had,  and  did  not  use  it  for  the  good  and  for 
the  honour  of  their  country. 

With  regard  to  the  passing  of  his  accounts,  it  happened 
luckily  for  him,  that  it  did  not  rest  on  his  assertion  to  make 
Out  a  proof  that  the  fault  lay  not  with  the  person  in  question, 
nor  with  his  family.  Fortunately,  there  was  much  better  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  It  was  no  other  than  the  great  difficolly 
and  the  extreme  length- of  time  it  cost  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham to  get  his  accounts  passed,  and  to  obtain  his  quietus. 
That  noble  earl,  it  was  well  known,  and  for  which  he  neither 
blamed  him  nor  was  ready  to  say  he  greatly  admired  him,  did 
hot  make  a  shilling  advantage  of  all  the  public  money  that  lay 
in  his^ hands;  the  whole  was  placed  either  in  the  bank  of 
England  or  at  a  private  banker's.  And  yet  notwithstanding 
this  circumstance,  notwithstanding  the  great  influence  which 
the  noble  earl  had,  at  times,  in  the  country;  notwithstanding 
his  anxiety,  stated  by  his  right  honourable  friend,  and  the  en- 
deavours he  made  to  get  his  accounts  settled  by  the  auditors 
of  the  imprest,  it  was  a  known  fact  that  the  noble  earl  quitted 
his  office  of  paymaster  general  in  1755,  or  thereabouts,  and 
did  not  obtain  his  quietus  till  1769.  Lord  Holland,  he  was 
willing  to  confess,  and  indeed  it  was  useless  to  deny  it,  had 
made  advantage  of  the  public  money  while  it  remained  in  his 
hands.  And  here  he  was  ready  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
and  to  argue  it  against  whoever  maintained  a  contrary  opi- 
nion, that  if  a  public  accountant  held  himself  able  at  all  times, 
without  possibility  of  check  or  prevention,  to  produce  the 
whole  of  the  public  money  in  his  hands,  whenever  he  was 
called  upon  so  to  do,  it  was  in  that  case  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference to  the  public  whether  he  used  it  for  his  own  advan- 
tage or  not.  Lord  Holland,  however,  was  always  ready,  nay 
more,  he  was  always  desirous,  to  account.  His  representatives 
had  been  the  same,  as  the  noble  lord  well  laiew ;  and  he  caUed 
upon  him  to  declare,  if  they  had  not,  by  every  possible  means, 
urged  and  intreated  the  offices  to  pass  their  accounts;  but  if 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  under  the  circumstances  described,  was 
not  able  to  get  his  accounts  passed  in  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  thirteen  years,  surely  no  man  would  contend  that  Lord 
Holland's  executors  could  get  their  accounts  passed  in  less, 
especially  as  they  amounted  to  twice  the  sum. 
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The  whole  evil,  he  insisted  on  it,  lay  with  the  Board  of 
Treasury  and  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  whom  he 
charged  with  the  grossest  indolence  and  negligence;  and 
who,  he  said,  wanted  to  shift  the  blame  due  to  himself  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  public  accountants.  With  regard  to  the 
conmiission  of  accounts,  it  Was  so  palpably  meant  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  noble  lord's  mal-admi- 
nistration,  and  to  call  it  off  tVpm  modem  measures,  by  turn- 
ing it  upon  the  measures  of  old  times,  that  he  declared,  he 
wondered  the  ideal  of  throwing  out  a  tub  to  the  whale  had 
never  before  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  man,  so  com- 
pletely did  that  idea  meet  the  whole  manoeuvre  of  the  com- 
mission of  accounts,  filled  by  general  officers,  masters  in 
chancery,  merchants,  and  men  of  all  others  the  least  proper 
to  correct  the  evils  in  question.  He  observed,  also,  that  the 
commissioners  had  not  only  been  nominated  by  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  but  their  first  enquiries  had  obviously 
been  pointed  out  against  discarded  ministers  and  their  dis- 
<:arded  adherents.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  noble 
lord's  wish  was,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  cry  of  expence, 
and  to  turn  it  to  his  own  benefit,  by  making  it  the  instrument 
of  harrassing  those  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the  measures 
of  his  government. 

The  Treasury,  he  repeated  it,  ought  to  have  examined 
into  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  passing  the  public  accounts, 
and,  if  they  found  it  lay  with  the  auditors  of  the  imprest,  the 
Treasury  ought  to  have  immediately  put  it  oiit  of  the  power 
of  those  auditors  to  have  remained  any  longer 'the  cause  of 
such  delay.  The  noble  lord,  he  remarked,  i«  the  course  of 
his  right  honourable  friend's  speaking,  had,  as  if  he  &lt  him- 
self provoked,  called  out  in  a  most  disorderly  way,  ^<  that  he 
had  enquired  again  and  again  I"  What  did  this  prove  ? — still 
greater  negligence  in  the  noble  lord.  It  proved  that  the 
mischief  was  so  glaring,  that  it  had  roused  the  noble  lord 
from  his  accustomed  fit  of  indolence,  but  that  though  he  went 
the  length  of  an  enquiry,  he  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
the  business;  and  even  after  he  had  ascertained  the  evil, 
neglected  to  apply  the  remedy.  Why  did  not  the  noble  lord 
bring  in  a  bill  to  put  an  ena  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint? 
With  his  weight  in  that  House  he  would  have  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  passing  such  a  bill.  It  was  his  duty  to  have  done 
so,  and  not  to  have  delegated  the  powei's  of  parliament  to  an 
unheard-of  set  of  Commissioners. of  accomits  to  do  his  duty 
for  him. 

Another  objection  he  had  to  the  bill  was,  he  declared  it  to 
be  a  bill  of  influence.  He  thought  the  power  of  appointing  a 
paymaster  of  the  army  and  a  treasurer  of  the  navy  a  siSi- 
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cient  degree  of  ministerial  patronage.  It  was  now  evident 
thnt  ministerial  influence  wished  to  go  much  farther ;  it  ex- 
tended even  to  persons  out  of  place  and  in  avowed  opposition; 
for  what  paymaster  out  of  office  could  be  said  to  be  independent 
of  ministary  till  his  accounts  were  passed  ?  His  right  honour- 
able friend,  who  began  the  debate,  notwithstanoing  he  was 
every  way  independent  in  principle  and  spirit,  was  indis- 
putably dependent  on  ministers  at  that  moment,  and  so  he 
must  remain  till  he  could  obtain  his  quietus ;  which  rested 
altogether,  or  would  relst  altogether,  after  the  bill  passed,  on 
the  will  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  had  at  once 
the  power  of  quickening  the  passing  the  accounts  of  other 
accountants,  just  as  he  chose  to  exercise  it  either  way.  He 
put  this  argument  into  several  shapes,  and  said,  had  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  present  paymaster,  continued  last  year 
to  entertain  sentiments  similar  to  those  which  he  and  his 
fKends  avowed,  and  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
seemed  more  than  once  inclined  to  adopt,  he  verily  believed 
ministers  would  have  attempted  to  have  given  him  as  much 
uneasiness  as  possible.  He  knew  his  right  honourable  friend 
was  superior  to  their  impotent  malice ;  and  indeed  his  favour- 
able conduct  since,  with  respect  to  ministers,  had  rendered 
it  unnecessary.  He  said,  that  when  he  was  himself  examined 
before  the  commissioners,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  state, 
**  that  there  was  a  litigation  depending  between  the  executors 
of  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Robert  Paris  Taylor,  who  was 
one  of  his  deputies,  the  determination  of  which  might  affect 
the  balance  due  from  the  late  Lord  Holland,  as  paymaster  of 
the  forces ;  as  much  of  that  balance  as  might  be  affected  by 
that  litigation,  he  objected  to  the  payment  of  into  the  Exche- 
quer ;  as  to  the  residue,  he  had  no  objection,  upon  obtaining 
a  quietus,  or  an  indemnification  equivalent  thereto."  By 
this  declaration  he  was  ready  to  abide,  but  to  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  balance  on  any  other  condition,  he  should  con- 
sider, as  being  forced  by  the  strong  hand  of  power  to  submit 
to  an  act  at  once  oppressive,  violent,  cruel,  and  unjust.  He 
contended  also  that  the  object  was  not  worth  the  violence  of 
the  measure,  for  that  in  fact  the  noble  lord  was  grasping  at 
tie  mere  interest  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  a  few 
months  only,  since,  if  Lord  Holland's  accounts  were  passed 
by  Christmas,  the  whole  of  the  balance  would  be  paid  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Fox  offered  on  the  part  of  Lord  Holland's  re- 
presentatives, that  the  whole  balance  should  be  paid  into  the 
bank,  there  to  abide  the  passing  of  the  accounts,  and  con- 
tended, that  the  public  had  no  right  to  handle  it  until  his 
father's  representatives  had  obtained  their  quietus. 

After  some  conversation,  the  House  went  into  the  conunittee. 
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Miu   Fox*s  Motion   for   a  Committee  to  take  into 
Consideration  the  State  of  the  Aaierican  War. 

June  12. 

AN  account  of  the  battle  of  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina^ 
having  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  together  with  those 
subsequent  events,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  victorious  army 
had  notwithstanding  suffered  the  consequences  of  defeat,  in  being 
obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  with  all  the  objects  of  tlieir  enter- 
ing it,  and  to  retire  to  the  sea-side,  Mr.  Fox  thought  this 
intelligence,  so  authenticated,  afforded  a  proper  foundation  for 
bringing  the  business  again  forward.     Accordingly,  this  day^ 

Mr.  Fox  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  American 
war.  He  began  by  observing,  that  this  -subject  had  under- 
gone a  recent  discussion  upon  a  motion  made  by  his  honour- 
able  friend.  Colonel  Hartley,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
should  not  now  have  troubled  the  House  with  a  proposition 
built  on  the  same  basis,  but  that  since  the  late  occasion  an 
argument  had  presented  itself  more  unanswerable  in  it» 
nature,  and  more  efficacious,  as  he  had  reason  to  hope^  with 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  than  any  thing  that  he  or  his 
honourable  friend  could  advance :  their  assertions  might  be 
-4]uestioned,  but  those  of  Lord  Comwallis,  he  trusted,  would 
have  all  the  weight  which  the  abilities,  experience,  and  high 
professional  reputation  o(f  that  general  might  fairly  challenge. 
He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand,  the  late  gazette,  from  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  impracticability  of 
eonquering  America  was  plainly  deducible,  and  on  that  alone 
he  meant  to  rest  his  argument  that  day,  as  the  bast  mean»  of 
acvoiding  those  stale  repetitions  so  often  complained  of,  when 
the  present  subject  came  before  parliament;  the  subject  might 
be  old,  but  the  field  of  reasoning  would  now  have  an  air  of 
novelty.  He  should  therefore  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
gazette ;  it  was  an  authority  to  which  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  oS.  the  House  would  not  object,  and  he  begffed 
the  patience  of  the  House  would  bear  him  company  in  giving 
it  an  attentive  examination.  This  paper  certainly  connrmed 
every  thing  that  had  been  advanced  by  his  honourable  friend 
«uid  himself  on  the  former  occasion ;  but  if  it  could  be  per- 
mitted him  to  be  jocular  on  such  a  subject,  he  might  beg  the 
House  to  believe  there  *was  no  collusion  in  the  case,  the 
sazette  neither  having  been  framed  by  his  authority,  nor  he 
having  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

He  remembered  well  the  principal  argument  urged  from 
the  opposite  benches^  and  on  which  the  debate  chiefly  hinged, 
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was  a  signal  victory,  which,  said  those  gentlemen  who  op* 
posed  the  motion  of  his  honourakde  friend,  will  tall  the  rebels 
to .  the  British  standard.  The  victory  had  since  come  con- 
firmed; the  British  standard  had  been  erected;  but  what 
then  were  the  predicted  firuits  of  what  he  was  tempted  to  call 
this  pretended  victory  ?  Nothing  but  disappointment ;  nothing 
but  misfortune ;  he  would  not  say  public  disgrace.  The 
tilith  was,  the  victory  of  Guildford,  as  it  was  called,  drew 
after  it  all  the  consequences  of  something  very  nearly  allied 
to  a  decisive  defeat.  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  fly  jfrom  the 
enemy;  but  indisputable  facts  bore  him  out  in  affirming,  that 
if  Lord  ComwaUis  had  been  vanquished,  instead  of  being 
the  temporary  victor,  his  operations,  or  rather  movements, 
could  hot  have  borne  a  more  unfortunate  aspect  He  no 
longer  pursued  the  object  of  his  expedition ;  he  no  longer 
sought  the  enemy,  even  in  their  flight  Nay  moire,  he  in  an 
instant  relinquished  all  the  advan);ages  he  had  gained  with  so 
much  difficulty ;  which  had  been  attended  with  circumstances 
which  reflected  so  much  honour  upon  himself  as  a  com- 
mander, and  upon  the  very  gallant,  but  ill-fated,  body  of 
men  whom  he  led  to  glory,  and  to  every  thing  but  substantial 
success.  # 

From  the  report  of  Earl  CornwaHis,  there  was  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  that  the  war  in  which  we.  were  engaged 
Was  at  once  impracticable  in  its  bbject  and  ruinous  in  its 
progress.  It  furnished  us  with  the  materials  and  grounds 
both  of  triumph  and  dejection,  both  of  glory  and  despair.  It 
shewed  us,  that  beneath  the  conduct  of  that  brave  man,  a 
body  of  British  troops  had  acted  up  to  all  the  expectations 
that  could  be  formed  of  their  enterprize  and  their  valour ;  and 
^t  the  same  time  taught  us,  that  neither  spirit  nor  persever- 
ance, neither  good  conduct  in  the  commander  nor  courage  in 
the  soldiery,  could  prevail  in  a  contest  founded  in  evident 
madness  and  inconsistency. 

He  wished,  he  said,  to  examine  the  information  which  we 
had  received  from  Earl  Comwallis  pretty  closely*  The  noble 
lord  said,  "  that  the  object  of  the  campaign  was  to  penetrate 
into  North  Carolina."  This,  surefy,  could  not  have  been  suf- 
:&cient  of  itself  to  sanctify  an  expedition  of  so  much  certain 
^xpence  and  probable  danger;  and  his  lordship  very  pro- 
perly gives  the  farther  explanation  in  a  subsequent  passage, 
by  saying,  that  "it  was  to  give  protection  to  the  many  loyalists 
that  there  were  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
British  standard."  From  whom  his  lordship  received  this  in- 
formation, he  could  not  pretend  to  guess;  but  most  likely 
from  this  country,  where  all  such  information  had  its  rise  and 
"  ^ency.     Undoubtedly,  there;  was  reason  to  apprehe[|d  that 
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there  might  be  some  men  in  North  Carolina,  who,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  his  majesty's  arms,  might  have  Joined  them ;  for, 
previous  to  the  present  contest,  there  were  a  set  of  men  in 
this  province,  a  sort  of  banditti,  who  infested  the  peaceable 
inhabitants,  and  against  whose  depredations  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  guard,  by  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  a  num- 
ber of  orderly  persons,  who  were  called  regulators.  To  be 
Sure,  it  was  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  hope,  but  that 
these  banditti,  who  had  maintained  a  sort  of  intestine  war 
against  the  old-estabUshed  government  of  the  province,  might 
be  expected  to  join  those  who  came  like  themselves  to  attack 
that  government.  To  men  of  such  a  description  all  govern- 
ment would  be  alike,  and  they  would  be  ready  to  join  any 
force  whatever  that  came  with  hostile  intentions  against  the 
settled  power  of  the  country.  But  even  those  expectations, 
if  any  such  were  formed,  had  been  disappointed,  and  the 
whole  object  of  the  campaign  had  failed. 

This  failure,  he  said,  must  have  proceeded  from  one  of 
these  three  causes :  first,  that  there  must  have  been  some  es- 
sential defects  in  tlie  plan;  secondly,  that  the  means  must 
not  have  been  adequate  to  the  object;  and  thirdly,  that  there 
must  have  arisen  certain  unforeseen  contingencies,  appUcable 
to  this  campaign  only,  which  had  defeated  the  end.  As  he 
could  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  either  of  the  two  former 
could  be  held  up  by  government  as  the  causes  of  our  failure^ 
in  regard  to  themselves  or  to  the  commander,  whose  skill, 
enterprize,  and  perseverance,  were  justly  praised,  he  could 
only  have  recourse  to  the  last,  as  the  only  probable  cause  that 
cotdd  be  urged  by  ministers  of  the  calamities  of  the  cam- 
paign. With  this  view,  therefore,  he  would  examine  the 
contents  of  Earl  Comwallis's  dispatches,  to  see  if  his  infor- 
mation would  bear  ministers  out  in  this  argument.  He  here 
turned  to  the  Gazette  Extraordinary^  and  by  commenting 
on  every  passage,  he  shewed  the  House  that  the  obstacles 
were  not  temporary  nor  peculiar;  they  were  not  applicable 
only  to  this  campaign,  nor  such  as  were  either  unforeseen  or 
unexpected,  lliey  were  obstacles  incident  to  the  nature  of 
the  war,  and  which  we  sfiould  always  have  to  encounter  and 
surmount,  while  the  constitution  of  nature  remained  the  same. 
Tliey  were  the  obstacles  of  rivers,  of  a  deep  intersected 
country,  of  impassable  marshes,  of  a  disaffected  people,  of 
*'  timid  friends,  and  of  inveterate  enemies."  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  procure  provisions  for 
his  small  army,  while  that  of  General  Green,  so  much  more 
(numerous^  found  no  such  want.  Such  was  the  state  of  that 
service,  that  he  had  not  been  able  even  to  procure  intelligence. 
•So.  timid,  as  he  expressed  it,  were  the  friends  of  government 
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in  that  coiuitrys  (represented  as  so  favourable,  that  they  would 
be  ready  to  flock  to  the  royal  standard  on  its  approach,)  that 
they  would  not  even  venture  to  give  him  intelligence,  much 
less  assistance;  or  only  give  him  delusive  and  false  intelli- 
gence, by  which  he  might  be  led  into  situations  dangerous 
and  difficult  for  his  army. 

He  made  here  a  just  distinction  between  the  conduct  of 
the  friends  of  government  in  that  country  and  this*  There 
they  were  so  timid,  or  ratlier  treacherous,  for  that  was  the 
more  applicable  epithet,  as  to  give  no  intelligence ;  here  they 
were  so  audacious  as  to  give  us  intelligence  in  immense  quan- 
tities. They  told  us  every  thing.  Such  was  the  abundance 
of  intelligence  with  which  they  furnished  us,  that  they  had 
hurried  us  on,  from  year  to  year,  from  effort  to  eflfort,  from 
expence  to  expence,  with  an  avidity  which  only  could  be 
equalled  by  the  timidity  and  the  silence  of  those  friends  whom 
they  had  left  behind.  He  wished  to  God  that  those  men, 
who  had  been  so  loquacious  in  England,  had  been  in  Caro- 
lina, where  their  loquacity  would  have  been  of  service ;  and 
that  those  timid  friends  had  been  in  England  in  their  stead, 
by  which  we  might  have  been  preserved  from  all  that  tor- 
rent of  intelligence  which  had  influenced  and  hurried  us  into 
this  war,  and  been  provided  with  a  little  of  it  in  the  day  of 
necessity,  when  information  was  necessary  to  safety,  if  not  to 
success. 

He  proceeded  next  to  the  battle  of  Guildford,  where  the 
gazette  asserted  we  had  obtained  a  signal  victory.  This 
term,  he  doubted  not,  was  used  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  a  very 

E roper  sense,  for  he  could  only  attend  to  the  disproportion 
etween  the  two  armies ;  in  which  point  of  view,  no  doubt, 
that  a  victory  ^ould  be  gained  on  our  side  was  very  astonish- 
ing, and  highly  to  the  honour  of  our  troops ;  but  if  the  con- 
sequences of  the  action  wer^  to  be  regarded,  then  he  must 
understand  the  word  signal  in  a  very  difierent  sense,  and  allow 
the  victory  to  have  been  signalised  by  drawing  afler  it  the 
same  identical  effects, that  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
defeat  Had  our  army  been  vanquished,  what  course  could 
they  have  taken  ?  Certainly,  they  would  have  abandoned  the 
field  of  action,  and  flown  for  refuge  to  the  sear-side:  now 
these  were  precisely  the  measures  we  were  obliged  to  adopt 
afler  the  action  at  Guildford,  the  victorious  army  leaving  the 
field,  abandoning  the'future  object  of  its  expedition,  and  re- 
tiring to  the  fleet  Another  term  used  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
he  must  also  take  notice  of;  he  called  his  army  a  little  one ; 
and  well,  indeed,  might  he  give  it  that  appellation,  since  his 
whole  ibrce  did  not  amount  at  the  utmost  to  3,000  men.  He 
took  that  number,  merely  to  avoid  a  contradiction  that  might 
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divert  the  current  of  debate  into  an  improper  channel ;  for  he 
was  credibly  informed,  the  army  did  not  amount  to  one  half 
the  number  he  had  stated;  but  taking  it  at  3,000,  then  on 
what  principle  could  ministers  justify  confining  the  ope- 
rations of  this  active  and  spirited  general  by  so  scanty  a 
force?  Little,  indeed,  the  army  was,  compared  to  the  enemy 
it  combated,  but  still  less,  if  compared  to  the  army  estimates 
voted  this  session ;  for  it  appeared  by  them,  that  no  less  than 
83,000  men  were  employed  in  America,  including  a  small 
number  in  the  West  Indies ;  so  that  in  order  to  bring  3,000 
men  into  the  field,  the  public  were  to  pay  for  and  provide 
83,000 !  He  did  not  mean  absolutely  to  say,  that  so  many 
were  actually  in  the  service,  perhaps  not  9  tenth  part  of  them 
<;ould  be  produced;  but  the  account  of  them  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  table;  and  what  language  could  properly  describe  the 
fraudulent  conduct  of  ministers,  in  imposing  so  grievous  a 
burden  on  the  people  without  necessity?  He  would  take, 
however,  if  they  pleased,  the  other  alternative;  he  would  sup- 
pose every  man  charged  in  the  estimates  to  be  really  employ- 
ed, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  80,000  on  the  defeni^ve^ 
that  3,000  might  be  brought  into  the  field;  need  there  any 
thing  else  be  urged  to  prove  the  ruinous  tendency  pf  the  Ame- 
rican war?  For  Lord  Cornwallis  had  stated,  as  his  opinion, 
that  defensive  measures  would  be  certain  ruin  to  our  affairs, 
and  yet  we  could  not  act  offensively,  without  keeping  about  a 
proportion  of  twenty-five  to  one  in  garrison ;  nor  did  this 
computation  go  far  enough;  as,  besides  the  83,000,  our 
friends  in  America  were  to  be  reckoned  nine-tenths  of  the  • 
whole ;  instead  of  which,  however,  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
believe  a  great  part  of  the  former  number  were  necessarily 
employed  in  watching  them,  instead  of  their  being  any  wise 
serviceable  to  our  cause. 

From  this  he  deduced  the  absurdity  of  attemptiilg  to  con- 
tend with  France  in  America :  we  had  conquered  that  power 
in  Germany  last  war,  as  it  had  been  said ;  for  his  part,  he 
rather  entertained  a  different  opinion,  believing  that  both 
powers  found  that  conflict  so  expensive,  that  they  retired 
from  it  mutually  exhaust^,  and  saw  it  answered  to  them  the 
end  of  a  war  nearer  home,  by  sufficiently  weakening  each 
other ;  but  would  that  equality  of  expence  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent case?  Certainly  not ;  for  the  minister  could  not  deny, 
that,  if  we  had  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  America,  and 
France  only  twenty-five  thousand,  she  could  bring  more 
troops  into  the  field  than  we;  but  besides  this,  allowing. that 
each  brought  the  same  number,  our  enemy  would  not  incur 
cne-fiflh  part  of  our  expence.    - 

After  dwelling  a  considerable  time  on  the  illustration  of 
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this  doctrine,  he  wound  lip  his  comments  on  the  gazette,  by 
observing,  that  though  Lord  CornwaUis  had  done  every  thing 
he  proposed,  by  penetrating  into  North  Carolina;  though  he 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  up  with  General  Green, 
engaged,  and  defeated  him,  he  had  found  no  one  good  conse- 
quence of  his  success,  not  being  joined  by  any  body  of  Ame- 
ricans, as  he  expected,  nor  even  retaining  the  ground  upon 
which  he  had  conquered*  As,  therefore,  no  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles had  presented  themselves,  and  no  ill  conduct  had  attend- 
ed the  execution  of  the  plan,  it  was  undeniable  that  the  project 
was  a  vain  one^  similar  to  all  the  other  enterprises  we  had 
£:)rmed,  during  the- course  of  the  war^  for  inimical  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  always  found,  and  defended' 
as  they  were  by  natural  barriers,  extensive  conquests  must 
ever  be  impracticable,  and  no  abilities  of  the  general  or 
valour  of  the  troops  could  avail  to  any  substantial  success. 
This  was  experienced  by  General  Burgoyne  at  Bennington; 
by  General  Howe  at  Long  Island;  by  Lord  CornwaUis  at 
Guildford ;  and  so  it  ever  must  be  found  while  the  constitiition 
of  things  in  America  remained  the  same.  Ministers  had 
already  tried  the  fortune  of  war  in  nearly  all  the  thirteen 
provinces :  they  began  with  Massachuset's  Bay,  which  was,  in* 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  supposed  the  only  hostile  part 
of  the  continent ;  an  insurrection  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
set's Bay  was  the  ^neral  phrase,  and  formed  the  preamble 
in  every  act  of  parliament  for  coercing  America ;  of  course, 
therefore,  to  suppress  that  insurrection;  was  the  only  object 
of  the  war,  and  Boston  was  then  taken  possession  of  as  the 
only  military  operation  necessary;  but,  in  a  short  time,  that 
town  was  abandoned  again,  and  with  so  much  avidity,  that  a 
great  minister  of  state,  now  no  more  (Lord  Suiiblk),  had  even 
congratulated  parliament  on  the  occasion.  We  then  pos- 
sessed ourselves  of  New  York,^  finding  the  flame  of  rebeUion 
had  extended  farther  southwards,  and  there  continued  till 
this  hour,  though  it  seemed  it  was  not  a  situation  for  oflensive 
measures.  The  next  enterprize  was  levelled  at  the  middle 
colonies,  and  I'hiladelphia  was  taken ;  which  success  was  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  very  important  victory;  yet  that  place  was  also 
abandoned  much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  the  retreat  from  it 
had  eternised  the  name  of  Clinton.  After  this  we  discovered, 
all  at  once,  that  the  southern  colonies  were  most  vulnerable 
and  proper  for  an  attack;  a  noble  lord  (Lord  Westcote) 
proclaimed  their  inhabitants  to  be  effeminate  and  enervated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  his  lordship,  being  a  scholar,  rea- 
soned on  the  topic  very  scientifically,  and  his  ideas  were  at 
once  adopted :  Charlestown  in  consequence  was  taken ;  and, 
bu(  for  extraordinary  ex^ons  of  bravery,  would  have  turned 
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t>iit  a  ccmquest  more  injurious  to  our  cause  than  any  of  the 
preceding.     In  short,  we  had  now  attempted  every  province 
but  Virginia  and   New  Hampshire,  the  latter  of  which,  he 
-was  sorry  to  find,   could  not  be  invaded  without  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but,  as  to  the  former,"  he  understood  it  was  to  be  the 
next  object  of  enterprize.     Now,  he  would  be  happy  to  learn, 
whether  after  the  thirteen  colonies  had  been  invaded,  without 
advancing  our  grand  object  a  single  step,  ministers  would  at 
last  consent  to  relinquish  this  most  destructive  war. .  If  he  could 
only  obtain  an  assurance  of  that,  he  would  readily  consent  to 
an  attempt  on  Virginia,  and  think  he  made  a  good  bargain 
for  his  constituents.     He  adverted  to  an  expression  of  Lord 
George  Germain  on  a  former  day,  that  ministers  surely  could 
not  want  a  disposition  to  peaces  as  they  had  a  stake  in  the 
hedge.     Perhaps  it  might  be  objected  to  him,  that  not  having 
a  stake  in  the  country  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  professions^^ 
and  that  his  arguments  ought,  therefore,  to  be  disregarded. 
It  was  very  true,  that  his  personal  interest ;  his  personal  stak^ 
in  the  country,  was  but  small;  he  would,  however,  claim  the 
praise  of  as  sincere  a  r^ard  for  his  country  as  any  man  in  it^ 
be  his  fortune  what  it  might;  and  he  conceived  that  his  pro* 
position  would  not  be  less  attended  tq,  because  he  himself 
had  not  the  wealth  of  those  men  who  had  been  accumulating 
princely  fortunes  by  the  calamities  of  their  country.     But  if 
he  had  no  stake,  the  respectable  body  of  men  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  and  whose  interests  he  was  appointed 
to  guard,  had  a  stake  for  which  it  became  him  to  be  soli* 
citous.     The  city  of  Westminster  was  materially  affected  by 
the  continuance  of  the  war.     They  had  suffered  most  se- 
verely in  the  struggle,  and  he  knew  that  he  spoke  their 
wishes,  when  he  recommended  to  ministers  to  take  every 
possible  means  of  reconciling  us  with  our  brethren  in  America. 
After  a  variety  of  other  arguments  Jbe  moved,  "  That  this 
House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  American 
war;"  and  intimated  his  intention  of  movingin  the  committee, 
should  it  be  appointed,  a  resolution,    *' That  his  majesty's 
ministers  ought  immediately  to  take  every  possible  measure 
for  concluding  peiace  with  our  American  colonies." 

As  this  motion  occasioned  an  exertion  of  all  the  ability  on  either 
side  of  the  House,  it  necessarily  hrought  out  all  the  arguments 
that  had  yet,  or  that  could  now  be  offered,  on  the  questions,  of 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  American  wac,  the  grounds  for 
hoping  or  despairing  of  success,  the  prudence  or  policy  of  seeking  / 
a  peace  with  America,  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  it,  or  of 
detaching  them  from  their  allies,  if  sought,  the  consequences  of 
granting  independence  to  the  colonies^,  which  must  be  laid  Aowji 
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as  the  first  preliminary  towards  obtaining  such  a  peace^  and  whe- 
ther the  crown  was  not  already  endued  with  sufficient  powers  for 
concluding  a  peace  with  America^  if  ever  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure  should  be  established  ?  Both  the  competency  of  parlia- 
ment to  any  interference  in  the  business  of  the  executive  power, 
and  the  propriety,  if  competent,  of  such  interference,  were  l&ewise 
brought  into  question,  and  fully  discussed.  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Westcote,  Mr.  Rigby,  Lord  George  Germain,  Mr.  William 
Adam,  Mr.  George  Onslow,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Dundas.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pratt,  son  of  Lord  Camdeo, 
who  addressed  the  House  for  the  first  time,  Sir  Thomas  Clarges, 
Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Sir  Edward  Astley,  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish, Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Charles  Dundas,  Mr.  Turner,  Lord 
Howe,  General  Burgo3me,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Bankes, 
Mr.  William  Pitt,  Lord  Maitland,  and  Lord  Duncannon.  Tbe 
debate  continued  till  midnight.'  The  government  benches  growing 
extremely  vociferous^  and  calling  out  loudly  for  the  question, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply.  It  was  some  minutes  before  tbe 
Speaker  could  restore  order ;  at  length  silence  being  obtained, 
he  proceeded.  He  b^an  with  returning  thanks  to  the  House 
for  the  disposition  they  shewed  to  indulge  him  with  a  few 
words  by  way  of  reply,  or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
few  explanations  respecting  some  very  plausible  objections 
which  had  been  raised  against  two  or  three  of  his  strongest 
arguments.  He  was  the  more  obliged  to  the  House  for  this 
indulgence,  because,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary order,  he  was  not  entitled  .to  rise  a  second  time  to 
speak  to  the  same  question ;  feeling,  therefore^  the  obligation 
which  he  owed  the  Hous^  he  should  repay  it  in  the  only  way 
it  was  in  his  power  to  repay  it,  that  Was  by  being  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  not  adding  a  syllable,  which  did  not  seem  to 
him  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  his  former  arguments,  or 
in  such  instances    as  he  had  been  misunderstood  or  mis- 


After  this  exordium,  he  said  it  was  his  duty,  as  it  was  that 
of  every  individual  in  that  House,  who  called  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  unite  in  opinion  with  him 
upon  a  particular  measure  of  policy  or  legislation,  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  shew  that  the  measure  so  proposed  was 
a  wise  and  salutary  one,  and  that  the  objections  made  to  it 
were  dther  frivolous  or  unfounded ;  under  this  call  he  now 
rose,  and  entreated  a  candid  and  patient  hearing.  The 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  American  department  had 
recourse  to  a  vay  extraordinary  and  novel  species  of  logic, 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  expectations  respect- 
ing the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Noith  Carolina:  his  lord- 
ship said,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  mistaken  as  well  as  he^ 
'which  .amounted  to  this ;  that  in  every  situation  that  could  be 
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imagined,  a  person  being  originally  wrong,  as  soon  as  another 
person  happened  to  coincide  with  him  in.  opinion,  from  that 
instant  he  became  right;  and  for  what  reason?  The  noble 
lord  himself  had  told  us :  the  noble  lord  himself  was  wrong ; 
Lord  Cornwallis  helped  to  confirm  him  in  his  mistakes,  and 
of  course  they  were  each  separately  rights  because  both  were 
in  the  wrong.  ^ 

But  not  wishing  to  catch  at  words,  instead  of  realities, 
what  are  the  true  grounds,  said  Mr.  Fox,  on  which  the  noble 
lord  maintains  that  the  North  Carolinians  are  loyal?  His 
lordship  says.  General  Greene  has  been  obliged  to  draw  the 
subsistence  of  his  army  from  the  neighbouring  provinces; 
the  people  of  Carolina  would  not  supply  him  any  more  than 
Lord  OornwalUs;  that  is,  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Carolina  wish  well  to  government,  and  abhor  the. 
tyranny  t)f  the  congress;  and  how  do  they  return  the  obliga- 
tions they  owe  to  the  royal  army?  Why,  they  refuse  all 
kind  of  aid  or  assistance  to  their  saviours  and  protectors,  and 
treat  those  who  come  to  release <them  from  the  bonds,  of 
tyranny  exactly  as  they  do  their  tyrants  and  oppressors,  by 
refusing  all  nid  or  succour  whatever. 

O!  says  the  noble  lord,  that  is  not  the  case;  the  loyal 
inhabitants  would  do  otherwise  if  they  could  do  it  with  safety. 
They  made  one  atte^ipt,  but  it  miscarried ;  arid  those  who 
made  it  were  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  their  enraged 
brethren.  Surely  he  was  in  a  dream,  or  the  noble  lord  did 
not  mean  to  be  serious,  when  he  said,  that  so  great  and  able 
a  general  as  Lord  Cornwallis  confessedly  was,  in  the  heart  of 
a  loyal  and  friendly  countiy,  and  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  were  the  good  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  and  their 
eagerness  to  repair  to  the  royal  standard  as  true  as  it  had 
been  confident!^  asserted,  would  abandon  the  post !  Surely 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  American  department 
would  not  gravely  assert,  that  under  such  circumstances  it 
was  possible  that  Lord  CornWallis  could  have  relinquished 
all  hopes  of  improving  the  advantages  he  had  obtained,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  insinuating  the  severest  libel  upon  the 
military  conduct  of  the  noble  commander  1/  He  was  in  his 
soul  convinced  of  the  contrary ;  he  was  persuaded  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Southern  American  army  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  such  insidious  insinuation,  if  any  such  was 
intended.  The  truth  was,  his  lordship  met  no  friends,  when 
weighed  in  the  opposite  scale  against  his  numerous  enenues; 
and  after  doing  all  that  an  officer  in  his  situation  could  do, 
hft  was  obliged  to  ^abandon  all  hopes  of  success,  because,  like 
every  other  officer,  he^  had  been  deceived  on  two  grounds: 
he  had  been  cheated  in  the  first  instance^  and  madift  to  believe 
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that  he  was  to  have  had  twice,  if  not  thiice  the  force  which 
he  really  had ;  and  equally  cheated  by  &lse  insinuations  from 
hence^  that  he  would  be  receive  with  open  arms  by  a  host 
of  frieodsi  warmly  and  ssealoiisly  attached  to  the  cause  which 
he  pame  to  maintain,  instead  of  bang  publicly  annoyed, 
QT  secretly  betrayied  or  circumvented  by  a  host  of  inrete- 
rate  enemies. 

Before  he  proceeded  &rther  into  personal  or  particular  ex- 
planation, he  would  b%  leave  to  make  an  observatkm  or  two 
upon  a  principle  which  pervaded  the  present  debate,  as  well  as 
all  others  wMcb  related  to  the  American  war.  It  was  said,  and 
said  too  with  great  confidence,  and  it  came  from  quarters  which 
prov^its  ineaoii^  tobe  the  current  opinions  which  prevailed 
in  anoth^  place :  It  is  not  fit,  though  it  be  even  competent 
tor  pforliament  to  interfere  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
whi<&  the  ccmstitulaon  has  devolved  on  the  crown,  and  the 
crown  as  a  «iatte;r  of  course  has  delegated  to  its  servants,  to 
(&tttrh  the  dehb^ate  chimeras  or  dreams  of  ministers;  for 
be»  die  Qonsequence^  what  4hcy  may,  ministers  myst  be  ulti- 
mojte^  reqxmolble.  The  purgument,  he  confessed,  if  not  a 
good  one,  was  at  least  plaurible;  it  carried  with  it,  it  was 
ttue^  a  principle  of  eventual  ruin  to  the  state,  because  it 
xpight  be  pushed  to  a  possible,  he  feared  even  to  a  probable 
casi^  in  which  miniisterial  responsibility,  as  had  been  observed 
by  hift  noble  Mend  (Lord  MaitlandX  vovld  be  a  fiurce; — but 
taking  up  the  idea,  and  accepting  of  it  in  the  very  maiuier  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  pressedon  the  understanding  of 
the  Houses  it  waa  bis  dutr,  pledged  as  lie  then  stood^  to 
detect  and  espose  the  paltry  s(q)histry  which  lay  lurking 
und^it. 

There  were  two  constant  obgects  which  principally  fixed 
the  attention  of  that  side  of  the  House  on  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  sit ;  the  one^  the  maintenance  of  the  supreme  rights 
of  lj|iel^;iBlatur€^  to  direct,'  propound,  and  finally  detemune, 
on  what  ought  <xt  ought  not  to  be  asserted  or  conceded,  in 
respect  of  the  rights  or  claims  €{  this  country  over  America. 
This  inherent  right  was  never  professedly  controverted  in 
that  House  by  ^e  bddest  or  most  inq)Ucit  ministerialist; 
.  but  this  ni^t,  f<»:  the  first  time,  he  heard  the  principle  denied, 
or,  which  was  the  sione  things  endeavoured  to  be  set  aside. 
The  general  prmciple  of  mimstenal  responsibility  was  opposed 
tp  the  right  of  piuiiament  to  interfere.  Hitherto .  he  had 
cpnatantly  heard,  that  this  was  a  parliamentary  war,  a  l^is^ 
lative  wai^  a  war  not  to  ectend  or  increase  the  power  or 
prerogative  of  the  crcflfii]^;  no,  btit  a  war  specially  undertaken 
to  vindicate  the  supremacy  c^  paiiiaAwit,  and  its  legislative 
superimttindmoe  and  contiou^  ovc^  every  part  of  the  British 
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iMxipire ;.  but  tonlay  k  has  beeii  re^aeeiited  as  «  miiois- 
uerial  war,  m  the  controul  of  which  Parliament  have  not  the 
least  pret^ce  to  interfere^  nor  to  ofier  thish-  adFice^  unless 
they  ^re  determined  to  violate  the  constitutkniy  and  usurp  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power. 

This  was  the  uuiform  language  held  by  those  who  main- 
tained the  propriety!  the  necessity^  and  expediency  of  the 
American  war  till  tbi^  evening;  wheUt  for  the  first  time^  he 
heard  that  the  war  waa  no  jkmger  a  parliamentary  war,  but 
El  ministerial  one#  Parliament  have  no  oozistitutional  right  - 
to  interfere,  say  some;  th^y  ought  not  to  interfere,  say  others ; 
because  the  hands  of  the  King^s  s^nrants  will  be  so  tied  up 
that  they  will  be  deprived  of  improving  those  oppcnrtunitiea  of 
advancing  the  interesU  of  the  oountry,  which  th^  might  be 
[ible  to  improve  tp  the  bendSt  of  the  natioDi;  if  left  at  liber^ 
to  act  according  to  the  various  contingendea  and  circum^- 
stances  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  fiiture  nqpnciation. 
Here;,  then,  were  the  most  palpable  and  gross  eontradic- 
tions:  if  ministera  were  intteated  to  make  peaces  no,  said 
they,  that  cannot  b^;  the  American  war  is  a  parliamentary 
or  legislative  war;  the  crown  has  no  immediate  or  particular 
interest  in  the  prosecution  of  it;  parliament  alone  are  re-* 
sponsible :  but  as  soon  as  a  proposition  is  made,  calling  upon 
parliament  to  interfere  no,  ^gainy  say  the  very  saane  men; 
parliament  have  no  right  to  inter£»:c^  nor,  if  they  had,  would 
it  be  politic  or  prudent  for  them  so  to  do. 

After  be  had  stated  in  the  mmt  pointed  manner  the  con- 
tradictory language  held  by  nunisters,  aa  it  suited  their  pre* 
sent  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  give  specific  answers  to  such 
gentlemen  as  had  undertaken  to  controvert  the  grounds  and 
propriety  of  his  motion. 

A  right  honourable  gentleman  on  the  floor,  who  had 
honoured  him  with  the  name  of  frigid  (Mr.  Rigby)  had  paid 
him  compliments  which  he  was  not  so  vain  or  foolish  as  to 
think  Were  weJl  founded.  He  felt  no  consciousness  that ' 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  eulogies  were  fidy  i^ipliod 
wherever  his  own  conduct  furni^ed  the  subject;  but  haj> 
py  as  he  was  in  the  good  (pinion  and  friendBhip  of  the 
ght  honourable  gentleman,  he  sincereiy  wifiked  thi^  he  had 
irbome  that  part  of  his  speech  altogether;  for  he  ne^er,  aa 
testimony  of  kindness  or  good  wui,  accq[>tBd  what  cMoe 
companied  with  indiscriminate  censures  upon  tJiose  vhmnt 
le  held  most  dear,  or  with  whom  he  waa  most  intimatelf 
connected. 

The  ri^bt  honoun^le  g^tlenum  says,  that,  crrery  adsdm^ 
ttration.  smce  the  accession  of  his  pxeseot  Majeslj^  let  then  ^ 
lisa^ee  upon  what  other  pcinta  uiey  might,,  li^e  a^  aist 
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unanimous  in  one,  that  of  taxing  and  coerdi^  Ajnerica.  The 
rights  honourable  gentlenian  in  the  wannth  of  pditical  zed, 
and  trusting  with  me  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  fide- 
lity of  his  memory,  asserts  that  the  administration,  who 
passed  the  stamp  act,  supported  the  principle  on  which  the 
American  war  was  carried  on:  that  the  real  political  ar* 
rangement  under  the  auspices  of  a  noble  marquis  (of  Rock- 
ingham) a  member  of  the  other  House,  supported  the  same 
prmciple,  when,  by  repealing  the  stamp  act,  they  asserted  the 
unconditional  right  and  dominion  of  this  country  over  Ame- 
rica by  passing  me  declaratory  law.  The  next  administration 
is  charged  by  the  rieht  honourable  gentleman  with  following 
the  same  track  which  had  been  traced  out  by  their  predeces- 
sors in  office ;  and  a  justly  distinguished  and  celebrated  states- 
man, some  time  dec^ised,  and  a  noble  duke  (the  Earl  of  Cha- 
tham and  the  Duke  of  Grafton),  who  successively  directed  his 
nugest/s  councils,  are  specially  pointed  out  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  as  being  the  promoters  of  the  port  dut^ 
bill,  and  sending  troops  to 'Boston  to  enforce  the  legal  execu- 
tion of  that  law.  Tliey  are  represented  as  treadmig  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  two  preceding  adilninistratiims,  so  as  to  prove 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  assertion  to  the  unlimited 
extent  in  which  he  would  have  it  credited ;  that  every  admiBP* ' 
stration,  and  every  man  of  every  party  in  a  public  situation; ' 
had  pledged  themselves  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  tbe  I 
American  w'ar.  I 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  not  contented  with  gene  | 
ral  assertions,  has  pushedthe  charge  still  farther,  down  to  the  | 
actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  to  events  of  even  a , 
l^ter  date ;  and  as  a  fiuther  confirmation  of  what  he  has  said 
on  the  subject,  has  described  the  American  war  to  have  heeai ' 
in  its  ori^n  and  progress  a  most  pc^ular  war.  Before  I  pro- 1 
ceed  to  controvert  the  right  honourable  geirtlanan's  concla- 
tions,  feeling  as  I  do,  I  find  myself  competed,  from  a  just  and 
well  founded  resentment^  to  vindicate  the  diaracter  of  soma 
persons,  whom  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  thought 
proper  to  load  with  ill-founded  aspersions,  in  the  observationa 
he  has  made  in'this  part  of  his  i^peech. 

:  The  right'  honourable  gentleman  concludes  bis  observi 
thus:    *<  Surely,  if  the  American  war  be  wicked,  minou! 
unjust,  and  bloody;  if  it  was  planned  with  folly,  proeecat 
with  cruelty,  and  ultimately  tends  to  national  destmctio] 
the  several  persons  thus   described,   having  maintained  T 
.  principle  on  which  the  war  was  commenced,  and  approved 
the  measures  which  actually  produced  it,  were  eqiudly  uyus 
and  cruel^  and  )>Mded  with  ihe  same  spirit  <^  pefsecutioil 
«l  those  to  wbosd  lotit  itiad  Men  to  ocirry  the  mecwrcs  inn 
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execution  wluch brouglit  on  this  execrable  war/'    I  willmeet 

the  right  honourable  sentl^nan  on  his  own  conclusion ;  I  am 

really  to  j(»n  issue  wiu  him  on  the  merits  ^^^  allow  diat  all 

lie  has  said  and  insinuated  is  strictly  consonant  to  truth ;  that 

they  would  be  wicked  and  cruel,  if  they  had  either  {H*omoted 

or  approved  of  such  a  war ;  but  I  do  aver,  that  the  charge  is 

not  feunded  in  fiu^t,  but  directly  repugnant  to  &ir,  even  to . 

oolourable  conclusions ;  and,  high  and  powerfully  suj^rted 

as  that  right  honourable  gentleman   stands  in  this,  riouse 

and   out  of  it,   I  would  reco^thmend  to  him  to  be  more 

temperrat^e  in  his  language  when   he  makes  such  positive . 

charges,  and  draws  such  severe  conclusions  against  some  of 

the  greatest  and  most  respectable  characters  in  this  country. 

I  am  ready  to  declare  my  opinion  of  the  right  honourable 

gentleman's  integrity  and  abilities ;  I  am  wifling  to  give  fuU 

credit  to  his  assertions  declarative  of  the  motives  on  which  he 

sicted ;  I  thank  him  for  his  very  fiivourable,  but  unmerited 

t  sentiments  respecting  so  insignificant  a  person  as  I  am,  whom 

he  has  thought  fit  to  exalt  mto  a  degree  of  consequence  to 

which  I  am  by  no  means  entitled;  but  while  in  the  midst  of 

this  shew  of  kmdn^s  I  hear  my  dearest  friends  and  connexions 

directly  or  indirectly  charged  with  what  I  think  the  worst  and 

blackest  of  crimes,  as  the  authors  of  a  system,  or  the  sup* 

porters  of  measures  which  led.  to,  and  produced  the  American 

war,  I  cannot  accept  of  any  appearances  of  fiiendship.  upon 

such  terms ;  nor  can  I  &t  silent  without  professing  my  utmost 

disapprobation  of  assertions  every  way  so  ill-founded,  and  ar^ 

gaments  so  sophistical  and  fiilladous. 

I  am  ready  to  appeal  to  every  impartiat*^  person  in  "^  this 
Houses  whether  there  is  not  an  immense  difference  between 
a  speculative  assertion  of  a  right,  and  the  enforcing  that  right 
with  the  point  of  t^  bayonet?  I  would  appeal  to  those  who 
hear  me,  whether  there  is  any  similarity  between  regula^- 
tions- of  commerce  and  actual  taxes  ?  But  I  shall  avoid  en^ 
terii^  into  particulars  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  only  refer  to 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  in  t^e  blue  ribbon,  and  the 
noble  i(Nrd  near  him  at  the  head  of  the  American  depart- 
ment. What  was  the  language  of  the  former  ?  .  *^  We  must 
and  will  have  a  revenue  m>m  America;  not  a  pepper-corn, 
merdy  to  maintain  an  ideal  and  unprofitable  right;  but  a 
dear,  substantial,  and  productive  revenue."  What  was  the 
language  of  the  latter?  "  Not  to%listen  to  any  terms  short 
of  unconditional  submission."  What  was  the  purport  of  the 
noble  lord's  conciliatory  propositions  but  to  tax  the  colonies 
by  proxy:  that  is,  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves,  and  the 
jproduoe  to  be  transmitted  home  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  parliament?    What  again  was  thf^ 
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conduct  cf  the  people  of  America  ?  Why,  they  re^ed  it  as 
one. man.,  from  one  end  of  the  North  American  contiQait  to 
the  other.  The  colcviies  restated  both  princi|)]es  equally; 
they  resisted  taxation  in  one  instancy  and  forei^  legklation 
in  the  other;  they  determined,  u»S  xxme^  to  legislate  for  and 
tax  themselves. 

After  explaining  himself  very  fuUy,  in  order  to  dbew  that 
none  of  the  great  aiid  respectable  names  alluded  to,  nor  their 
friends,  went  die  length  of  actual  taxatioia  or  legidation  in  any 
instance,  but  so  far  as  the  latter  mi^t  have,  reference  to  com- 
niercisd  regulation  and  mutual  benefit,  he  spoke  of  hta  own 
conduct  and  the  conduct  o£  his  friends  rdative  to  the  passing 
.  of  the  Boston  port-  bilL.  The  riffht  honourable  gentleman 
says,  that  the  Boston  port  UU  pafisea  without  a  divkicm,  with- 
out a  debate,  or  any.  kind  of  opposition  whatever.  He  has 
stated  this  circumstance,  to.^w  that  the  measures  whicb  im- 
mediatelv  produced  the  American  war  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  all  parties ;  bat  the  right  honourable  gentl0a:iaii's  ai^ 
gument  upon  the  presumed  fact  is  da  &ll«cious  as  the  &ct  it- 
self is  ill  K>unded.  The  Boston  port  bill  was  opposed  in.  s^ 
veral  of  its  stages.  I  opposed  ib  myselj^  mi.  Mr.  Fox,  and 
there  are  many  within  my  hearing  who  also  veiy  stsenuously 
opposed  it*  The  right  honourable  g^itleman  avers»  that  it 
was  not  opposed  in  either  House  of  parliament.  Then^  it 
may  not  be  quite  regular  to  take  no&icd  of  what .  passed  on 
that  occasion  in  the  odier  House,  I  am  warranted  in  anawor- 
ing  an  argument  supported  upon  such  ground;  and  I  am  war- 
ranted to  do  this  upon  e^psHi  authority;  ibr  I  know  there 
was  an  opposition  made  to  Ae  Boston  port  bill  in  the  other 
House  as  well  as  in  this ;  but  I  will  explain  to  the  rifl^  ho- 
nourable gentleman  what  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  mr  I  am 
not  to  presume  that  he  purposely  omitted  it 

The  reason  why  there  was  not  so  strenuous  and  regidar  an 
^position  to  that  measure,  and  that  no  division,  ensued,  was 
this :  the  riot  in  Boston  and  the  destruction;  of  the  tea  was 
represented  by  ministers  as  a  partial  rising,  confined  to  that 
town  alone,  and  aot  countenanced  %  any  persons  of  property 
even  there;  .highly  disapproved  of  by  the  leading  people  in 
the  province  of  Massachuseta  Bay^  aziid  reprdb^»d  througlH 
out  the  other  ccdonies.  Such  beW  the  presumed  faets,  as 
stated  by  those  who  recommended  the  measure,  with  what  re- 
quest did  they  come  to  Parliament?  That,,  as  it  was  but  a 
local  insurrection,  or  rather  popular  tumult,  which  arose 
among  the  very  dre^  of  the  peopl^  the  biU  would^  as  soon  as 
known,  have  the  emct  of  restoring  peace,  good  order,  and 
l^al  government;  and  should  it  prove  othowise^  a  remmeot 
QK  two  then  mider  orders  to  repair  thkher  would  immecUaldy, 
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^vrithont  farther  troaHe  or  any  4efiusd(m  of  blood/ force  the 
towiK^men  into  an  obedience  to  the  lawis.  As  the  langai^  of 
the  day  was,  that  the  sword  and  the  oK^  branch  wot£i  be 
presented,  and  cflteders  wonld  be  left  to  their  option.  This^ 
I  am  free  to  contend,  was  the  tme  state  of  that  transaction ; 
bat  at  the  time  I  defy  the  right*  honourable  gentleman  to  say^ 
tliat  it*  was  $o  much  as  hinted  by  any  person  in  a  responsible 
situation,'  diat  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  any  inten-» 
tion  of  enforcing  ahy  claims  of  universal  taxation,  unlimited 
legislation,  oi*  unconditional  submission. 

Thfe  tight  honourable  gentleman,  and  several  others  who 
have  spoken  since,  particdarly  the  learned  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  have  made,  what  they  seein  to  think,  a  most  im- 
portant discovery,  tliat  I  have  declined  to  move  a  vote,  de* 
daring  the  American  colonies  in  resistance  independent } 
though,  say  they,  my  motion  goes  precisely  to  Ae  same  point. 
If  this  is' meant  to  hold  out  to  the  House,  that  while  I  profess 
one  thing  I  mean  another,  nothing,  I  do  assure  you.  Sir,  can 
be  more  unfouhd^ ;  for,  to  he  veiy  plains  had  not  I  other 
reasons  but  subh  as  might  militate  agaiiiBt  the  mere  naked 
question  of  declaring  America  independent^  I  should  not  hesi*' 
tate  a  single  moment  upon  what  was  proper  to  be  done;  for, 
thinking  as  I  do,  that  America  is  lost,  irrecoverably  lost  to  this 
country,  we  could  lose  hotbing  by  a  vote  declaring  America 
independent;  but  I  had  even  more  dian  one  reason :  the  first 
and  most  pressing  motive  on  my  mind  wsi^  that  I  did  not 
choose  to  go  the  foil  length  of  what  I  feared  we  must,  in  the 
end,  be  obliged  to  consent  to;  what  I  know  we  must,  without 
reserve,  consent  to^ — ^to  declare  America  independent ;  because 
such. a  declaration,  on  our  part,  being  .an  ultimatum,  might 
beget  still  higher  pretensions  in  the  minds  of  the  pec^le  of 
America  on  ihdr  own  account.  The  other,  that  aldtough  we 
should  hold  out  an  dtSev  of  independence,  we  are  not  so  fiiUy 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  connexion  between  France 
and  America  as  to  say,  whether  the  point  of  .independence 
being  once  gained,  France  would  not  improve  that  circum- 
stance to  her  own  partial  advantage,  and  on  that  ground  urge 
£irther  claims,  to  comply  with  which  both  the  interest  and 
honour  of  this  Country  must  be  sacrificed. 

Ad  to  the  mere  single  proposition,  whether  America  might 
with  propriety  be  declared  independent  abstracted  firom  other 
considerations,  it  is  peifectly  ridiculous  to  debate  about  it  in 
this  House  this  evening.  America,  as  the  right  honourable 
gentteiiian'  has  confessed,  is  already  independent;  and,  as  he 
wiftll  observed,  ought  to  be  considered,  in  one  light,  as  a 
public  enemy.  I  most  heartily  agree  with  the  right  honour- 
Me  genttemtm,  that  she  is  independeaat:  J  may  possibly  dift* 
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Bgree  wJih  him,  when  I  affirm  nfpan,  that  she  will  and  amst 
be  i&dq>endeQt  It  is,,  however,  impossible  to  say,  .with  any 
d<^ee  of  cdnfidenoe  or  precision,,  to  what  extent  or  effect  tlie 
cyther  evils  the  iidht  honourable  gendcanan  predicts  may  be 
avertied;  such  as  Sxe  -SB&ty  of  our  West ,  India  Islaods,  &c. 
but  this  I  am  in  my  own  mind  authorised  to  say,  were  it  not 
that  conciliatory,  healing,  and  friendly  negodation,  may  effect 
maeh  in  preventing  the  bad  ccmsequences  which  a  vote,  de- 
claring America  itidependent,  might  be  {M*odudtive  of  here- 
after, I  should,  instead  of  ioiaking  the  motion  I  have  done, 
directly  have  moved,  that  the  American  states  be  declared 
indepecident 

•  The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  later  (Mr.  Adam) 
opposes  the  present  motion,  upon  what  appears  to  me  -novel 
ground.  The  honourable  gentleman  sayis,  or  at  least  he  is 
pleased  to  suppose,  that  very  few  instances  have  ever  happen- 
ed in  which  the  legislature  interfered,  or  offered  to  control 
the  executive  power ;  and  the  only  instance  which  he  seems 
to  have  any  knowledge  of,  or  has  thought  fit  to  state,  he 
says,  proved  injurious  to  the  state.  Inat  it  was  not  the 
only  instance,  I  shall  prove  by-and-by ;  that  it  had  the  efl^t 
imputed  to  it^  wants  much  better  proof  than  that  adduced  by 
the  himourable  gentleman.  The  honourable  gentleman  has 
deemed  it  proper  to  state  certain  facts  relative  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  th^giffairs  of  Ireland.  He  imagines  the  affidrs  of 
Ireland  went  wrong,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  parlia* 
ment  He  carries  his  imagination  still  farther,  by  saying, 
that  this  interference  retarded  the  reduction  and  settlem^it  of 
that  kingdom,  and  as.  a  consequence  of  the  evil  efi^ts  of  par- 
Ikmentary  interference,  he  is  pleased  to  conclude,  that  as  soon 
as  it  cea^,  so  soon  tibe  affairs  of  Ireland  began  to  wear  a 
better  aqiect,  and  at  length  were  happily  and  ^fectually  ter- 
minated. This  appears  to  me  a  string  of  suppositions  fmn 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  No  proof;  nothing  more  tljiaa  mere 
assertion  is  offered  in  support  of  either  the  presumed  facts  or 
ideal  consequences;  and  when,  with  infinite  reluctance,  I  find 
mysdlf  compelled  to  meet  suth  an  argument,  if  it  may  be  called 
one,  I  feel  myself  urged  to  meet  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
caii  be  miet,  that  of  doubting  or  controverting  the  fkcts,  and  of 
course  denying  the  conclusions. 

I  should,  however,  observe  here,  that  the  honourable  gwt- 
tleman,  and  the  learned  lord  advocate .  of  Scotland,  totally 
differ  upon  this  point.  The  learned  lord  affirms,  without  re- 
serve, that  parliament  ^have  never  interfered.  Hie  honour- 
able gentleman  acknowledges  that  there  had  been  <me  in- 
stance in  which  parliament  interfered;  but  it  had  iBiffcanied 
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To  tbe  honoiirsble  gentlemaiii  I  aaswar,  tbat  the  pufalic  du^ 
appoantm^it  did  not  arise  from  the  interfeience  of  parliaxQent ; 
and  ^at  there  are  many  instances  -apexk  reocxrd  ivliere  parlia- 
ment  interfered,  besides  that  wfaidi  he  mentioned :    and  to 
tiie  learned  Icnrd^  that  it  had  not  been  an  miusual  or  accidental 
interferaiee,  but  originated  from  the  yery  frame  and  nature 
o£  the  constitution  i1»el£     When  the  learned  lord,  la  pai^*- 
cular,  asserted,  with  so  mnch  confidence,  that  there  had  been 
no  one  instance  in  which  the  legislature  expressly  interfered 
between  the  state  and  the  king's  servants;  or  offered  to  control^ 
t)r  ^e  general  or  specific  directions,  I  must  own,  after  what 
the  honourable  gentleman,  to  whose  speech  I  am  immediately 
alluding,  had  asserted,  I  was  much  surprised;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  honourable  gentlaooan  had  frunished  one  ex- 
-ample  of  the  contrary ;    because  the   liistory  of  England, 
sometilnes  with  veiy  good  effett^  and  from  the  best  motives, 
gives  firequeAt  instances  that  such  a.  control  has  been  exer-*' 
<»sed  by  parliam^it;    and  secondly,   out  of  the  numerous 
examples  which  might  be  quoted,  the  qonduct  of  parliament 
in  the  course  of  the  Succession  war  during  the  reign  of  Quem 
Anne^  fiumished  a  case  exactly  in  point     At  that  time^  as 
now,  thare  were  two  powerfid  parties  in  the  nation;  one 
that  thought  it  better  to  let  the  Duke  of  Anjou  mount  the 
Spanish  thrcme^  under  the  will  of  the  late  Spanish  monarch, 
than  plunge  the  nation  into  a  war,  or  persevere  in  it  when 
commenced;  the  other,  who  thought  that  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope depended  upon  preventing  at  all  risks  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy  from  beingpossessed  by  one  of  the  children  or  branches 
of  the  house  of  ISourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  then  compe- 
titor for  the  crown  of  Spain.     But  see  how  exactly  both  easei 
tallied.     I  mean  the  prevailing  politics  of  that  day,  compared 
with  the  pressed  effect  of  the  present  motion,     llie  parli»- 
ment  of  dxat  day  said,  no  peace  with  Louis  XIV.  unless  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  Spanish. mo- 
nardiy,  or,  as  it  was  then  technically  expressed,  no  peace  with 
France  while  Spain  continues  in  the  ppssession  of  one  of  the 
Inranches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     I  say,  in  conformity  to 
that  parliamentary  vote,  let  his  majesty  be  addressed  by  this 
House  to  give  instructions  to  his  ministers  to  make  peace  with 
America.  \ 

TTie  learned  lord  over  the  way,  wh<mi  I  always  hear  with 
so  much  pleasure,  particularly  when  he  seems  to  be  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject,  has  been  the  source  of  great  enter- 
tainment this  evening,  and  in  nothing  more  than  m  his  mak- 
ing a  public  confession  of  his  political  tenets,  or  what  he  has 
been  pleased  to  style  his  political  creed  or  confession  of  faith. 
I  always  listen  to  whatever  fidls  fix>m  the  learned  lord  with 
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diat  d^ree  of  aiteatkm  Aat  i«  juJily'dcse' to  it;  bat  When 
poUticafcreeds  come  from  di^  ade  of  the  Houte,  I  confess 
I  am  mudi  better  pleftsed  to  hear  them  come  frotn  peiricms 
acting  in  responsible  dtaations;  otherwise  they  are  mere 
idk,  floating  opinions  of  individuals,  "ivhicb,  however  respect- 
able the  persons  may  be  that  deliver  them,  can  live  bat  for 
the  moment,  and  ane  by  no  means  bindings  in  fiitnre,  nor  in 
fact  have  any  real  reference,  even  to  ^  existing  measures  at 
the  time. 

The  learned  lord  has,  however,  with  a  candour  which  is 
natural  to  him,  and  with  a  senatorial  spirit  of  independence 
which  does  him  infinite  honour,  told  the  House,  that  he  dis- 
dains to  walk  in  ministerial  trammels,  even  in  the  harness 
of  his  noble  friend,  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  He 
says  that  he  never  could  have  thought  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  our  rebellious  subjects,  so  long  as  they  continued 
to  resist  the  claims  of  this  country  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
He  was  for  no  treaty ;  no  concessions :  he  would  hear  of  no 
terms ;  and  was  resolved  never  to  concede  upon  any  interme>- 
diate  negociation.  Unhappily  for  this  nation,  it  seems  the 
learned  lord  had  then  formed  no  connections  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed;  His  lordship  was  then  no  more  than  an  indi^ 
vidual,  equally  friendly  or  inimibal  to  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon  and  ministers,  and  to  thefar  opponents.  He  had 
then,  I  say,  no  influence  idth  the  minister  arising  from  per- 
sonal intimacy,  and  the  confidence  which  generafly  accon>- 
panies  it.  So  far  from  it,  die  learned  lord  honestly  avow^ 
that  among  all  the  friends  c^  government  in  this  House^  he 
only,  and  a  right  honourable  gentleman  whom  I  do  not  see  in 
his  place,  (Mr.  Welbore  fSKs,)  had  the  public  virtue  to  differ 
from  the  minister  on  the  policy  of  his  conciliatory  pro- 
position; and  they  only  had  the  political  foresi^t  to  took 
forward  to  the  consequences  which  this  mistaken  measure 
would  ultimately  produce.  The  learned  lord,  pursuing  his 
fixed  line  of  conduct,  honestly  confesses  he  voted  for  eveiy 
question  respecting  the  American  war,  and  for  the  mott  vi- 
gorous exertions.  He  says  farther,  that  he  never  conceived 
a  second  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  that  if  the  whole  ground 
ivas  to  be  trod  over  again,  he  would  pursue  the  same  line  of 
conduct,  step  by  step.  Taxation  and  legislation  over  the 
colonies  were  the  great  objects  he  proposra  at  the  outset  to 
obtain,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  steadiness,  he  had  never 
swerved,  but  had  strictly  pursued  the  paths  whic&  he  had  pre- 
viously chalked  out  to  hliAself. 

I  am  weU  persuaded  of  the  learned  lord's  great  abiKtleS;  I 
am  equally  convinced  of  hisintegritjr;  and,  give  tiie  leave  to 
say,  tnat  I  am  generally  asttmi^ed  ^t  th^  cctrr^ctdeds  of  Ins 
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memory.  But,  grett  as  his  talents  coniiBssedly  ssreg  mislbakai 
as  his  integrity,  and  wonderful  as  his  memory*  may  be,  I 
must  doubt  the  truth  of  the  history  the  learQed  lord  has 
^ven  of  his  own  political  life,  his  steadinessi  and  his  other 
public  virtues,  in  the  i^ape  in  which  he  has  thought  fit  to 
bring  them  forward.  The  learned  lord  said,  and  I  impute 
.  the  assertion  solely  to  a  fiiilure  of  memory^  that  he  never  dif- 
fered with  the  minister  but  in  the  instance  already  mentioned. 
Now,  if  I  ami  wrong,  the  learned  lord,  I  dare  say,  will  set  me 
right ;  but  I  'think  I  may  say,  nay,  with  confidence  affirm, 
that  ike  learned  lord,  so  far  from  continuikig  to  support  the 
principles  of  taxation  and  legislation,  unconditionally,  and 
without  reserve,  was  one  of  the.  first  persons,  afler  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  siq)ported  the  bills,  (iit  the 
qpringof  17789)  declaring,  that  the  people  of  America  should 
never  be  taxed  by  the  British  parliament;  th^t  not  a  shilling 
should  be  drawn  fi:om  that^country  by  way  of  revenue^  nor  a 
dliilling  raised  there  should  be  disposable,  in  any  shape,  or 
under  any  pretext,  by  a  British  parliament;  that  the  colonies 
henceforward  should  be  their  own  Wislators ;  and  after  hav- 
ing thrown  away  the  lives  of  fifty  thousand  brave  citizens, 
and  spent  fifty  millions  of  money,  that  all  our  claimfi  over 
America  shomd  be  relinouished,  and  a  mere  nominal  sove- 
reignty, or  ideal,  unprootable  connection,  be  subst^uted  ih 
lieu  of  those  substantial  and  high-sounding  pretensions,  so 
aUy  stated  by  the  learned  lord. 

I  do  not  say  I  have  the  most  retentive  memory  in  the  world, 
and  I  believe  I  have  not  the  worst.  The  learned  lord  will, 
I  dare  say,  direct  me  to  the  right  path,  sh(Mdd  I  deviate  firopi 
it.  Under  this  expectation  and  correction,  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  remind  the  learned  lord  of  his  exculpatory  apology 
when'  I  once  befiire  mentioned  this,  as  a  proof  of  his  want  of 
memory,  at  least,  of  his  waiit  of  consistency.  I  hope,  kow^ 
ever,  that  the  learned  lord  will  ever  rem^nber  it,  after  this 
night,  and  not  again  relapse  into  the  same  state  of  total  for- 
getfiilness.  The  learned  lord's  answer  was,  that  the  AmericAii 
war  ought  to  be  pursued  with  jGtrmness  and  vigour .  ti}l  afler 
Mr.  Burgoyne's  disaster;  aitej/  that  &tal  event,  the  oln^eet 
'being  no  longer  attainable,  another  system  of  policy  had.  be- 
come indispensably  necessary;  but  if  gentlemen  wiU  cn^ 
attend  to  what  fell  from  the  learned  lord  in  thei  course. of  his 
speech,  they  will  collect  that  he  has  changed  his  poUiical 
creed  for  the  third  time.  He  was  first  for  coercing  Ameaiea 
at  all  events.  When  all  prospect  of  success  vanished)  on  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  the  northern  army,  in  1777,.  at  Sara- 
toga, then  he  abandoned  his  system,  as  no  longer  practicable ; 
but  now,  for  the  third  time,    after  the  learned  lord    ha& 
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honestly  and  fairly  confessed,  that  all  substantial  expectations 
of  success  are  over,  he  has  returned  to  his  first  opinion,  and 
that  upon  worse  grounds  than  he  first  took  it  up.  He  says, 
now  peace  cannot  be  made,  though  there  are  no  hopes  even 
of  succeeding,  nor  ought  it  to  have  been  made,  so  long  as 
there  were  any  hopes  of  succeeding. 

The  learned  lord  has  made  a  very  Icmg  and  eloquent  ora- 
tion on  the  great  abilities  and  exalted  virtues  of  a  most 
consummate  statesman  lately  deceased,  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
My  youth  and  habits  of  life  afforded  me  very  little  opportu- 
nity of  being  personally  acquainted  with  that  great  minister; 
yet  I  am  sur^  no  man,  on  either  side  of  the  House,  reverences 
the  memory  of  that  minister  more  than  I  do ;  nevertheless, 
I  wbuld  be  heard,  by  way  of  laying  in  ny  claim  for  others, 
who  perhaps  not  exactly  thinking  with  the  deceased  noble 
lord  in  every  tbin^,  have  yet  conferred  great  obligations  on 
their  country.  I,  msignificant  as  I  may  be,  might  cuffer  from 
that  noble  earl  in  some  things,  my  friends  likewise  might  do 
the  same;  I  am  happy,  however,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
affirm,  without  the  risk  of  contradiction,  that  the  deceased 
earl's  ideas  respecting  the  commencement  and  prosecution  c^ 
the  American  war,  were  directly  repugnant  to  those  pursued 
by  the  present  administration,  and  so  warmlv  defended  by  the 
lekmed  lord.  The  learned  lord  has  descnbed  the  deceased 
earl  in  a  most  awfiil  and  affecting  situation,  not  <£rect1y  for 
the  purposes  he  first  mentioned  to  employ  his  name;  I  mean 
to  prove  that  his  lordship  was-  a  friend  of  coercion ;  but 
merely  to  oppose  Ms  dying  opinion,  reprobating  in  the 
warmest  terms  any  idea  of  declaring  America  independenf^ 
to  the  tendency  of  this  motion.  I  am  sure  that  sreat  states- 
man was  sincere,  and  miffht  have  been  right  in  nis  opinion 
then ;  but  is  his  opinion  in  1778,  just  when  France  was  en- 
tering into  the  war,  before  Spain  joined  with  France,  or  was 
fc^owed  by  Holland ;  and  more  than  all,  before  France  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  the  American  militia  were 
transformed,  or  disciplined  into  regular  troops;  before,  I  say, 
any  of  these  circumstances  could  be  known,  is  it  &ir  to  quote 
words,  which  could  only  have  weight  when  applied  to  mat- 
ters as  they  then  stood,  to  another  given  situation  totally 
difl^ent? 

But  if  th^  learned  lord  is  mistaken  in  the  deduction  he  has 
IKttempted  to  draw  from  the  noble  earl's  speech,  the  day  he 
was  struck  with  his  last  iUness,  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  he 
could  not  have  been  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time 
he  states,  otherwise  he  must  have  known  that  the  £arl  of 
Chatham,  so  far  from  approving  of  the  American  war,  rq)raT 
bated  it  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  in  parliament;  and 
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be&re  a  singk  life  had  been  lost,  or  a  drop  of  Uood  shed  m 
America,  made  two  motions ;  one  by  the  way  of  bill,  ibr  qua- 
lifying the  rights  of  both  countries;  the  other  by  way  of 
mfltion^  for  immediately  withdrawing  the  troops  ftom  the 
town  of  Boston.  These  were  bis  opinions  before  a  shot  had 
been  fired  on  either  side ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  needless  task 
to  go  into  an  enumeration  of  the  several  patriotic  and  noble 
struggles  lie  made  from  time  to  time ;  even  the  last  session 
he  preached  peace  to  ministers,  in  order  to  arrest  their  un« 
skilful  hands,  and  stop  them  in  the  mad  career  of  blood  and 
slaughter  in  which  fhey  had  involved  the  whole  Britkh  em- 
pire from  one  corner  to  the  other.  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  a 
variety  of  explanations  elucidatory  of  this  part  of  his  speech^ 
and  again'  proceeded  in  reply. 

The  noble  lord  who  spoke  second  had  called  the  Am^erican. 
war  a  holy  war.  The  application  of  the  word  holy  to  the 
present  war,  may  have  appeared  new  to  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent but  myseltl  It  is  not  new  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  the 
House  wliy  it  is  not.  I  was  over  in  Paris  just  at  the  eve  of 
this  very  war;  and  Dr.  Franklin  honoured  me  with  his  inti- 
macy. I  remember  one  day  conversing  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  predicting  the  fatal  consequences,  he  compared  the 
principle  of  the  war,  and  its  probable  e£Pects,  to  the  ancient 
crusades.  He  foretold,  that  our  best  blood  and  our  ti^easure 
would  be  squandered  and  thrown  away  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
'  pose;  that,  like  Ae  holy  war,  while  we  carried  ruin  and  de^ 
struction  into  America,  we  should  impoverish  and  depopulate 
Britain ;  and  whfle  we  went  thither,  under  the  pretence  of 
conferring  temporal,  not  ghostly  benefits  upon  the  van- 
quished, our  concealed  purpose  was  to  destroy,  enslave^  or 
oppress,  as  it  promised  best  to  answer  our  ends;  while,  like 
the  pretended  martyrs,  or  zealots,  in  ancient  times,  we  con- 
cealed^ under  this  fair  semblance,  every  vice  and  passion 
which  constituted  human  depravity,  and  human  turpitude; 
avarice,  revenge,  ambition,  and  base  as  well  as  impotent 
resentment 

But  if  tliat' was  thd  opinion  of  that  great  philosopher  in 
1776,  how  much  stronger  would  the  con^arison  hold  at  pre- 
aent?  Like  the  Crusaders  in  the  holy  war,  who  went  to  fight 
for  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  poAess  Palestine  in 
order  to  have  the  honour  of  guarding  the  sepulchre^  thougk 
the  body^had  be^i  translated  to  another  place  for  many  cen- 
turies; the  present  ministers,  treading  in  the  footstqra  of  those 
bloody  and  senseless  zealots,  still  continued  to  contend  for 
the  possession  of  an  empty  sepulchre;  they  had  relinquished 
taxation,  they  had  given  up  legislation ;  they  had  even  offer-, 
ed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Americans ;  and  instead  of  giving 
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them  laws,  of  receiving  laws  from  them*;  but  yet  this  holy* 
land  was  to  be  made  tlie  scene  of  a  holy  war ;  because  at  a 
former  period  they  told  parliament  and  the  nation,  that  they 
would  tax  and  make  laws  for  America*  I  have  not  a  syllable 
more  to  add,  but  to  return  my  grateful  thanks  for  ihe  atten- 
tion which  has  been  shewn  me.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  said 
against  my  motion,  but  that  it  would  lead  to  American  inde- 
pendence; all  therefore  I  have  to  do  is,  to  answer  that  objec- 
tion, by  taking  upon  me  to  predict,  that  ministers  themselves, 
in  the  course  of  dx  months  from  this  day,  wiU  ofier  some 
proposition,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
submit  to  the  House*  I  know  they  will,  I  know  they  intend 
it;  and  under  that  persuaskih,  I  trust  the  fate  of  my  ques- 
tion to  the  fair,  impartial,  and  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the 
Hous^ 

The  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v„^^^S^r.T.Tovmshend\  ^^       ^^^^  f  Mr,  Adam  1  ,„^ 

Y^^'  j  Mr.  Byng  }  99— Noes  ^^^  j  R^b;^^^  1 1?^. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  ^ 


Mr-  Fox's  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Marriage  Act. 

May  28.  ' 

THE  restrictions  of  the  marriage  act  of  the  year  1753,  ^^  °^^ 
oi4v  been  much  complained  of  by  the  younger  part  of  the  world, 
but  haa  drawn  the  censure  of  some  more  senous,  and  even  welU 
infomiad  meH)  who  supposing  it  unfavourable  to  population,  con* 
siclered  it  as  contrary  to  the  policy  of  all  states,  but  particularly  to 
that  of  a  commercial  nation ;  and  who  condemned  it  likewise  as 
being  aristocratic  in  its  principle.  An  inconvenience,  arising  not 
so  much  from  any  end  proposed  by  the  law,  as  from  some  incidental 
circumstances  of  the  penalties  which  were  to  enforce  obedience 
to  it,  was  the  cause  of  its  being  at  this  time  brought  into  discus- 
sioD»  A»  publicity  was  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  this  law,  tt 
eaaoted,  that  all  marriages  celebrated  in  places,  where  banns  had 
not  been  usually  pi:d[>li8hed,  and  marriages  celebrated,  before  the 
act,  should  be  considered  as  void  ab  initiqu  It  happened,  that  a 
ff^  number  of  new  chapels  and  places  of  worship  had,  accord- 


*  Mi-r  Fox  alluded  to  the  offer  made  hf  the  coxhmissioners,  to  permit 
depudes'firom  the  provincial  assemblies  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  British  nouse 
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ing  to  Tarious  exigcxicie^^  been  erected  since  the  passing  of  that 
law ;  and  while  the  more  ostensible,  and  originally  operative  parts 
of  the  law  were  well  remembered,  nobody  thought  of  examming 
aii  old  act  of  parliament,  on  any  idea  that  its  penalties  extended 
tot  future  and  necessary  contingency.  These  newly  erected  cha- 
pels, bj^inff  ased  for  all  other  religious  purposes,  marriages  were 
scdemnized  in  them,  without  any  idea  of  contravening  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  law»  Ail  these  were,  however,  shaken.  The  liti-* 
giosus  industry  of  a  country  attorney,  and  disposition  of  the  officers 
of  a  parish,  at  length  brought  to  light  the  full  effect  of  this  clause. 
It  was  evidently  ridiculous,  that  the  validity  of  a  marriage  should 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  parties  in  the  antiquities  of  the  place 
of  celebration.  And  as  the  point  might  become  every  day  more 
obscure,  and  more  a  subject  of  discussion,  the  evils,  already  se- 
verely fdt,  threatened  the  most  alarming  and  general  consequences, 
in  the  most  delicate  mid  valuable  of  all  p^itical  considerations. 
The  first  legal  decision  upon  this  new  question  of  law,  arose  ij^on 
the  calamitous  case  of  a  pauper,  with  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
who  beiiu;  denied  a  settlement  by  the  parish,  notwithstanding  go 
order  of  the  justices  in  his  favour,  the  matter  came  into  the  court 
of  King's  Bench ;  where  the  judges,  though  exceedingly  contrary 
to  tiieir  inclinations  and  feeling,  thought  themselves  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  act.  This  induced  Lord 
Beauchamp  to  introduce  the  business  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Accordingly  on  the  28th  of  May,  he  moved  "for  le&ve  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  remedy  certain  inconveniences  which  have  arisen  by 
means  of  the  act  of  the  26th  of  George  II.  for  the  better  prevent- 
ing of  clandestine  marriages."  .  On  this  occasion, 

.Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  marriage  act  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  and  to  the  statute-book,  and  he  sincerely  wished  that 
the  legislature  would  at  lenfftib  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  and 
phm  policy  of  openness  ana  impmtifdity  in  preference  to  pride 
and  avaxidq,  and  abolish  those  restrictions  which  oppressed 
the  poor  without  benefiting  the  rich.  The  very  otgect  for 
which  the  bill  had  boea.  introduced  and  passed  into  a  law  was 
defe^ed ;  fi>r  evexy  body  that  could  pay  for  a  chaise  and  pair 
could  be  married  in  spite  of  its  provisions.  He  reconmiend- 
ed  to,the  noble  lord  to  imke  hi^  bill  go  farther.  Perhaps  the 
present  .proof  of  the  cakmity  to  which  it  had  given  birth  might 
operate  with  the  other  Hous^  who  were  tjie  chief  advocates 
for .  the  marriage  fict,  and  tempt  them  to  do '  that  now  which 
they  had  refused  before, — to  repeal  it, 

ThQ  bill  was  t)ie^  brought  in  and  refid  a  first  time. 

Mr.  l^ox  rose  again,,  and  begged  of  the  noble  lord  to  inform 
him  on  what  day  the  bill  was  to  be  read  a  second  time.  He 
aoquainted  the  House  with  the  reason  of  this  inquiry,  which 
w^Sji  th^t  he  thought  the  act  now  to  be  ^explained  deserv^ 
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their  most  serious  attention.  He  wished  it  was  possible  to 
recal  all  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  that  very  impolitic 
law,  by  which  the  rights  of  nature  were  tyrannically  circum- 
scribed, and  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  institution 
which  every  wise  l^slator  should-  sedulously  encourage. 
When  it  was  predicted  by  the  opposers  of  it,  Uiat  its  conse* 
quence  would  be  the  rendering  of  marriage  contracts  insecure^ 
and  introducing  endless  litigations  between  families;  it  was 
replied,  this  is  impossible,  for  every  man  may  look  in  the  act, 
and  see  at  once  what  marriages  are  legal,  and  what  the  con- 
trary; the  provisions  are  too  plain  to  admit  of  different  con- 
structions. But  how  had  this  been  verified?  Thousands  had 
been  inadvertently  betrayed  into  illegal  marriages,  and  innu- 
merable suits  might  be  instituted  to  try  their  vmiditv;  so  that 
the-peace  of  individuals  would  be  shaken,  and  parliament  be 
obliged  periodically  to  pass  acts,  something  like  those  of  in- 
solvency^ to  legalise  such  nuptials  as  had  imprqvidently  been 
made.  Of  this  nature  was  the  present  bill,  and  if  gentlemen* 
would  thoroughly  attend  to  it,  they  would  see  at  one  view 
the  necessity  of  repealing  an  absurd  statute,  the  mischief 
resulting  fi:om  which  had  been  innumerable,   while  every 

Sood  consequence  the  legislature  had  in  view  was  constantly 
efeated. 

June  7r 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  Lord  Beau- 
champ's  bill, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  offer  his  opinion  on  the  absurd  and^im- 
provident  act  which  had  ffiven  rise  to  the  present  bill,  and 
whieh  would,  no  doubt,  give  rise  to- many  bills  of  a  similar 
nature.  He  reprobated  the  intentions  of  the  marriage  act  in 
very  severe  terms,  and  considered  the  whole  as  tyrannical  and 
absurd,  oppressive  and  ridiculous.  He  strongly  painted  the 
extreme  impolicy  and  pernicious  consequ^ices  of  restrictions 
on  marriage,  considered  in  an  abstract  point  of  view.  He 
pointed  out  many  inconveniences  that  had  resulted  from  the 
act  of  George  II.,  as  well  to  private  fiimilies,  as  the  public  in 
its  aggregate  intei-est;  that  act,  he  said,  had  originated  not  so 
muchin  aristocratic  pride,  which  was  the  popular  idea,  as  in 
a  low  principle  of  avarice,  which  made.men  covetous  to  aug- 
ment the  wealth  of  opulent  &milies,  by  interested  alliances, 
and  retain  all  the  ridies  of  the  country  in  a  few  channels,  in- 
stead of  dispersing  them  into  manv,  which  was  evidently  more 
for  the  public  advantage.  To  this  end  the  most  g^ierous 
passions  of  the  faea^t  were  unfeelingly  aaerifioedi  and  the  laws 
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of  nature  violated  by  parental  tyranny ;  but  the  means  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature  had  been  as  defective  as  the  object  was. 
absurd ;  for  not  only  the  access  to  matrimony  was  made  dif- 
ficult, but,  by  a  retrospective  regulation,  marriage  contracts 
were  made  void,  the  happiness  of  families  disturbed,  and  in- 
nocent persons  bastardised,  if  some  trifling  formalities  were 
not  attended  to.  Various  objections  to  this  effect  had  fre- 
quently been  urged  against  the  marriage  act  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  he  himself  had  taken  an  active,  uniform  and 
decided  part,  in  opposition  to  it,  as  often  as  the  subject  came 
before  parliament;  but  his  opinions  had  been  controverted, 
and  always  in  the  event  with  success ;  he  might  therefore  be 
led  to  despair  of  ever  overturning  this  destructive  law,  did 
not  the  bill  now  under  consideration  furnish  one  very  cogent 
argument  in  his  &vour,  in  addition  to  ever}^  thing  that  nad 
formerly  been  advanced ;  for  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
maiTiage  act  were  now  made  unquestionable,  by  the  necessity 
of  the  explanatory  bill  which  the  noble  lord  had  with  so  much 
propriety  introduced;  to  this,  then,  he  would  briefly  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  here  rest  his  arguments,  trusting 
that  gentlemen,  who  would  be  convinced  by  no  other  species 
of  demonstration,  would  at  least  yield  to  experience. 

Here  they  saw  what  had  been  the  consequences  of  innova- 
ting on  the  old-established  forms  of  marriage;  infinite  diffi- 
culties had  occurred;  the  public  in  general  were  totally  igno- 
rant of  those  regulations  in  which  the  welfare  of  every  fiunily 
was  so  deeply  concerned;  and  tjiough  the  act  in  question  was 
not  only  perspicuous  in  its  language,  but  sufficiently  pro- 
mulgated by  being  read  on  a  thousand  different  occasions  in 
all  me  parish  churches;  yet  so  little  was  it  understood,  that 
an  infinite  number  of  pec^le  had  inadvertently  formed  illicit 
marriage  contracts,  and  begot  an  iOegitimate  offiprin^.  It 
was  not  in  anywise  to  be  inferred  firom  this,  that  the  legi Mature 
had  passed  the  act  without  proper  caution,  or  omitted  any 
provisions  that  might  render  such  a  measure  infoflfensive  in  it$ 
operation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  a  statute  coolt]  be  framed  for  altering  the  established 
custom  in  a  mattw  of  such  universal  moment,  without  pro- 
ducing more  speedy  and  mcnre  fatal  ill  ^ects.  Had  it  been 
drawn  with  that  careless  hand  which  mimy  acts  were  in  the 
present  times,  in  less  than  a  week  after  it  passed,  the  bill  now 
before  parliament,  or  some  similar  one  to  explain  and  amend 
it,  woidd  have  been  found  requisite ;  and  perhaps  it  wbuld 
have  been  happier  for  the  public  had  this  actually  been  the 
case,  for  the  longer  tlie  mischief  remained  latent,  the  more 
pernicious  imist  it  in  theend  be  found,  and  the  more  incura- 
ble.    He  begged  gentlemen  calmly  to  consider  what  ileplora^ 

VOL.  u  n  D 
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ble  effects  might  h£ve  resulted  to  individuals  bad  this  defect, 
which  had  now  been  seized  on  by  parochial  interest,  been 
discovered  by  a  mercenary  man  in  a  question  of  private  pro- 
perty. Suppose  only,  that  where  the  right  to  a  large  landed 
estate  was  in  controversy,  a  near  relation  of  the  possessor  be- 
ing claimant,  had  discovered  that  his  opponent's  parents  were 
maiTied  in  one  of  these  new  chapels,  and  grounded  his  claim 
on  the  marriage  act,  as  being  the  next  legitimate  heir;  in 
that  case  he  might  have  defied  any  court  of  law  in  the  king- 
dom to  decide  against  him,  and  the  other  unfortunate  party 
must  have  been  consigned  to  infamy  and  ruin.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  a  man,  who  would  go  on  the  foundations  of 
law,  against  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  ties  of  blood, 
to  rob  nis  brother's  children  of  their  estates  and  fortunes,  be- 
cause they'  might  have  been  the  children  of  a  marriage  igno- 
rantly  consummated,  like  the  present.  Perhaps  the  noble  lord 
then,  as  now^  might  bring  in  a  bill  for  their  relief;  but  in  what 
a  distressing  dilemma  would  the  House  have  stood,  when  a 
man  appeared  at  their  bar,  demanding  not  to  be  bereft  of  pro- 
perty to  which,  by  the  plain  express  meaning  of  the  legisla- 
ture, he  was  legally  entitled  !  They  might  consider  him,  it 
was  true,  as  an  ungenerous  and  an  unfeeling  man :  his  con- 
duct they  would  justly  call  dishonourable,  but  it  would  be 
legal: 'it  would  be  justified  by  law  though  condemned  by 
morality ;  and  they  miist  consider  him  as  a  man  in&mously 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parlifunent.  ; 

*  Hfc  Mras  aware,  that  the  propriety  of  the  late  decision  had  ■ 
been  controverted ;  that  some  gentlemen  of  great  legal  know- 
ledge thought  the  act'  erroneously  expounded ;  that,  m  the 
expres^ibn  of "  churches,  in' which  nuptials  have  been  usually 
solemnised,*^  th^  legislature  intended  such  as  might  in  future 
acquire  a  right  by  usage,  as  well  as  those  which  possessed  it  af 
the  passing 'o^  the  act.  In  answer  to. this  he  must  observe, 
first,  that,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  the  judgment  had 
eflfect  till  removed  by  some  superior  court,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  it  A^ais  founded  on  a  true  exposition  of  the  act ;  but 
adn^itting,  for  argument  sake,  the  contrary,  sti^  the  difiScul^, 
if  hot  cfdjually  extensive,  would  be  more  perplexing;  for  it 
would  then  become*  a  question,  'what  exact  period  df  time 
constitutes  a  legat  usage  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute? 

Iliose  marnages  first  solemnised  in  chapels  built  ar * — 

^eact,"'ibust  indisputably  be  void;  and  as  to  the  i 
ones,  Ihe  ibfAngfet  confusion  in^the^orld  must:" 
two  couple  iiikrried  in  the  same  c^u^ch  td^  ' 
row,  the  ch3di*eu^  olf  the  one'  mi^ht  l^erei^^ 
Ards,  and Oios^'otiheoQ^etl^^ 
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hit;   but  who  could  say  how  many  more  Were  still  latent^ 
Some  there  were,  without  dispute;  for,  on  his  own  know- 
ledge, he  could  mention  one  case  of  at  least  equal  hardship 
with  that  now  under  review.     The  act  requiried  that  the  con- 
sent of  parents  or  guardians  should  be  actually  obtained  and 
expressed ;  now,  there  was  a  noble  family,  in  which,  by  this 
proviston,    a  most  disagreeable  accident  had  lately  ahnost 
happened ;  and  as  tlie  mischief  had  been  hiippily  prevented^ 
he  might  mention  it  with  safety  to  the  parties.     A  marriage 
was  alK)ttt  to  be  solemnised,  to  which  there  was  the  fullest 
approbation  of  the  families  on  both  sides;  but  the  consent  of 
one  person,  who  by  the  law  was  entitled  tb  have  a  voice,  by 
some  over-sight  had  not  been  expressly  given,  not  that  there 
was  any  reluctance,  but  that  such  a  formality  .was  not  recol- 
lected to  be  essential ;  this  omission  went  on  till  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  wedding,  and  it  was  then  accidentally  thought 
of:  now,  had  the  ceremony  actually  taken  place  undfet  such 
an  oversight,  it  would  have  been  illegal,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
second  generation,   the   legitimacy  of  the  issue  might  have 
been  questioned.     Though  this  was  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  within  his  remembrance,  it  could  iiot  be  doubted  that 
a  thousand  similar  ones  existed,  and  that  many  couples  rioW 
living  in  security,  with  fuU^  confidence  that  they  had  been  le^ 
gaily  married,  might  in  fact  stand  in  a  most  ha2ardotii&  pre- 
dicament, both  with  respect  to  their  own  reputation  and  the 
interest  of  their  children.     He  hoped  therefore,  that  fin  case 
he  could  not  succeed  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  marriage 
act,  at  least  there  might  be  another  attiendment,  making  the 
oxpress  previous  dissent  of  parents  necessary  to  disanniu  the 
contract,  and  sustaining  all  marriages  which  have  been  so- 
lemnised with  only  their  implied  concurrence. 

\  Thei-e  was  also  another  provision  in  the  act  that  required 
explanation,^  and  if  the  noble  lord  had  Hot  taken  notice  of  it 
in  his  bill,  the  omission  should  certainly  be  supplied;  for  all 
oersons,  who  had  solemnised  marriages  in  any  of  thes6  new 
chapels,  were  at  present  liable  to  transportation.  Under 
dnnger  of  that  penalty  stood  at  present  a  vast  number  of  cler- 
gymen, and  some  prelates  in  the  Upper  House :  but  as  Ame- 
rica would  not  receive  them,  they  must  g^  to  the  Justitia 
hulk,  which  to  bo  sure  would  be  a  terrible  thing,  andiie  hoped 
the  House  would  interfere  to  save  these  reverend  and  right 
reverend  gentlemen  from  so  horrid  a  fate*  It  was  an  ai>sd>^ 
lute  ikct  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  bishdps'  hftd  ti'ans^ 
gressedin  this  way,  and,  bythabye,  the  Hc^u^  might  haVl^'' 
the  mortiiieaticxi  to  see  bishopd^  In  their  Umt  sl^veii;  inste&tf 
of  prettehing  tl^  word^  hefli?ing  l»Ha^  ofi  tb«  TlMtt^ 
.  If  afiU^  th9  varioBt  inM(ivaniMd^nhltt'fhir  «0t  1^^ 
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found  to  produce,  and  the  strong  arguments  that  had  been  so 
often  urged  agaidst  it,  in  opposition  to  which  he  had  never 
heard  a  solid  one  in  its  favour,  it  was  still  thought  necessary 
to  endure  every  mischief  rather  than  suffer  that  intolerable 
abuse  of  women,  (who  were  unquestionably  best  qualified  to 
judge  what  husband  would  please,)  the  being  obliged  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  instead  of  choosing 
for  themselves,  the  absurdity  of  continuing  the  marriage  act 
would  plainly  appear  from  its  being  wholly  ineffectual*  All 
the  end  whidi  the  bill  was  originally  intended  to  answer  was 
defeated ;  and  he  thanked  God  that  it  was  so,  by  the  friendly 
interposition  of  Scotland.  The  people  of  Scotland  rejected 
the  provision  of  that  law,  and  were  barbarous  and  uncivi- 
lised* enough  to  retain  the  old  maxim,  that  a  woman  could 
choose  better  for  herself  than  either  parent  or  guardian  could 
choose  for  her.  So  that  all  the  intention  was  lost  with  respect 
to  the  preventing  women  of  high  famiUes  and  large  fortune 
from  marrying  without  the  consent  of  parents;  and  th^e 
was  notliing  feft  but  the  tyranny,  the  oppression,  the  cala- 
mity, and  tne  absurdity  of  the  act,  in  its  restraining  the  mar- 
riages only  of  the  people,  to  whom  a  journey  to  Scotland 
might  be  too  expensive  or  inconvenient. 

He  confessed,  he  ^as  under  some  embarrassment  con- 
cerning the  line  of  conduct  which  it  would  be  now  proper  for 
him  to  pursue,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  retard  the  present  bill, 
absolutely  necessary  as  it  was  to  the  happiness  of  thousuids ; 
and  yet  he  could  not,  contentedly,  lose  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  proposing  a  repeal  of  the  marriage  acj,  to 
which  his  enmity  had  always  been  irreconcileabie.  Con- 
sidering the  late  period  of  the  session,  he  would  not  wish  to 
trouble  the  House  to  no  purpo^,  and  therefore  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  the- noble  lord,  not  now  in  his  place  (Lord 
North,)  stood  affected  to  the  proposition ;  for  if  that  noble 
lord  determined  to  oppose  it,  he  would  despair  of  success,  and 
would  therefore  forego  his  design.  He  hoped,  however,  his 
lordship  would  at  length  come  into  the  measure,  and  there- 
fore wished  rather  that  any  other  member  should  move  the 
repeal  than  himself;  for  he  and  the  noble  lord  had  sudi  a 
habit  of  disagreeing,  on  almost  every  subject,  that  the  motion 
might  fare  the  worse  for  coming  from  him.  He  did  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  the  marriage  act  had  retained  its  partizans 
longer  than  any  other  measure  or  political  tenet  whatever ; 
for  among  all  the  intermixtures  of  party,  since  its  jBrst  intro- 
duction, die  friends  or  enemies  of  that  act  had  never  changed 
sides.  He  had  be^i  called  its  inveterate,  hereditary  enemy, 
.  and  he  cHH^fessed  he  was ;  consequently,,  should  an  inveterate 
enemy  prc^se  its  repealf  its  friends  would  probabljr  take 
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alarm,  and  dafehd  it  with  all  their  force ;  from  this  considera- 
tion he  should  be  happy  to  have  the  noble  lord  over  the'  wajr 
(Earl  Nugent),  who  had  formerly  opposed  the  bill,  or  any^ 
other  member,  make  the  motion,  which  he  otherwise  must 
himself  trouble  the  House  with. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  The  House  were 
then  very  loud  in  calling  out  to  Mr.  Fox  to  move.  He  sat  for 
some  time  to  see  if  any  other  gentleman  would  take  the  matter 
upon  himself  r  but  none  rising,  Mr.  Fox  got  up,  and  said,  that 
since  no  other  gentleman  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
his  hands,  which,  however,  he  was  very  sorry  for,  on  the  account 
which  he  had  mentioned,  he  would  now  proceed  himself;  and  not- 
withstanding the  objection  made  on  the  ground  of  the  noble  lord's 
absence,  he  would  make  his  motion  ;  for  considering  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  there  would  be  oppor-* 
tunities  enough  for  opposing  the  bill  in  its  different  stages,  when 
the  noble  lord  would  be  present.  He  tlien  moved,  "  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  the  26th  of  George  the.. 
Second,"  intituled,  *  An  act  for  the  better  preventing  of  clandes- 
*  tine  marriages.'  "  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  his  motion  stood  to  amend, 
but  it  was  his  intention  to  repeal  every  part  of  the  act  except  that 
which  required  a  register  of  the  marriage.  Leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  George  Yonge,  General  Bur- 
goyne,  arid  Earl  Nugent,  were  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in 
the  samo.  On  the  nth  of  Junej  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  the  bill> 
which  was  read  a  first  time. 

June  15. 

Th6  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Ambler, 
Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Jolliffe,  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  supported  by  Sir 
George  Yonge,  General  Burgoyne,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  Earl 
Nugent.    In  this  stage  of  the  bill  it  was  that, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  support 
of  his  bill.  He  began  with  an  observation  on  tlte  ironical 
arguments  that  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Courtenay  against  the 
marriage  act.  They  were  not,  perhaps,  such  as  he  should 
have  chosen  to  have  urged  in  that  House,  had  he  possessed 
the  talents  that  were  necessary  for  the  task.  They  were^ 
however,  such  as  would  shew  the  House  the  absurdity  of  the 
act,  and  the  necessity  of  repealing  it.  The  defence  that  had 
been  set  up  in  favour  of  the  marriage  act,  was  not  what  could 
possibly  incline  the  House  to  support  it.  The  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  (Mr.  Jollifife,)  had  argued, 
that  the  act  had  not  produced  the  effects  to  which  it  was  said 
to  be  calculated  to  give  rise :  no  complaints  had  been  made, 
no  inconvenience  had  been  suffered,  until  the  late  instance" 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  for  this  ill  consequence^ 
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a  aoUe  lofd  had  psoidded  a  isemedy.  Was  this  an'sfgameot 
foe  the  continuance  of  the  law?  What !  becaasait  had  been- 
nogatoiy;  because,  throogh  the.  happy  absurdity  o£itB  istaH 
tioa,  it  had.&iled^o£  producing  the  conseqnencea  for  ^^lich 
it  was  designed,  it  was  to  be  ^n^Bsred  to  oontinue  a  disgrace 
to  the  statute  book !  If  it  had  taken  effect,  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  then,  according  to  his  mode  of  reasoning, 
have  had  no  ofajecdon  to  its  repeal ;  but  because  it  had  dmie 
no  harm,  because  it  had  been  inefiectual,  because  it  had  beqp 
nugatory,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  beneficial,  or  at  least 
as  harmless.  Mr.  Fox  placed  this  in  various  points  of  view, 
and  contended  that  this,  which  was  the  only  intelligible  ar- 
gument that  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  bill,  oii^ht^to- 
ipstigate  the  House  tp  a  repeal  of  it ;  for  it  was  an  aoknov* 
kdgment.of  itadanger,  of  its  improprie^,  of  its.baaefid^aQd 
pernicious  tendency,  and  all  that  it  meant  to  infor  was,  that- 
its  weakness  was  greater  than  its  wickedness ;  that  it  had  not 
power  equal  to  its  will ;  and  that  having  been  conceived  in 
folly,  it  had  ended  in  disappointment.  Why  should  a  sta- 
tute starld  upon  the  books,  whose  only  defence  and  whose 
only  merit  coiUd  be  found  in  its  inefficacy^?  It  was  a  ridiculoiis. 
apd  a,  disgraceful  predicament,  to  which  gentleioeR  were 
reduced  in  supfvut  of  a  doctrine  thajt  was  contrary,  to  .the 
laws.of  oiature  aj(id  reason. . 

He  had  seen  three  attempts  made  to-repeal  this'l^-;  one 
of  them  he  had  made  himself,  and  one  of  them  had  passed 
that  House  to  meet  its  overthrow  in  another  place;  and  on 
all  these  occasions  he  had  never  heard  one  gooid,  one  sound 
argument  in  favour  of  the  bill.  Neither  on  these  occasions, 
npr  on.  the  first  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  House,  agree- 
ably to^the  best  of  his  information,  had  thei*e  ever  been  an 
argument  advanced  in  its  favour,  which  bught  to  have 
w^eighed  with  the  legislature  for  its  passitig,,  He  beyered,  as 
it^ \h^d  been  suggested  by  his  honourable  friend,  that  Sir  Dnd- 
l<gr,  Ilyder, .  the  then  Attorney  General,  did  express  a  wish 
t^t.he.had  it  in  his. power  to  separate  the  high: > from  the 
viilgfUTai.and  prevent  their  intermarriage  and  mixture.  *    Good 


^<JFac;tbe.clehatesoii'the  clandestine. maniage  bill^  in  Mft^  1753,  see 
N^WiJP^rliainentaiy  l^^ry  of  Engjand,  vol.  15.  p.  i. 

•*  A'bitt  iMBBed  in-the  ^e^ion  0^1753,  which  met.  with  much  opposition. 
^Tltfo'iinia  the  biil  lev  the  better  preventing  clandestine  marriages.  The 
f4siSi^<J99m9»mmoi  clandestine  marriagies  had  been  iopg.cainpliHiied  of 
in,^l)g^9,.,aarei9deriD9jthe  sucqesaon  to  all  property  insecure  and '4oid»t<» 
fij.  Byery  da^  pfoducea  heiuings  of'.the  most  shocking  kind,  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  appeals  in  the  House  of  Peer?,  coneerni|ig  the  validBty  of 
ra^»ma]|iags»f  and  fgnetioies  the  innocent  o%mng  were  cut  oC  from 
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Heaveii !  could  any  thing  be  moriB  disgraceful  or  more  con- 
traiy  to  the  spirit  and  excellence  of  our  constitution  !  It  was 
a  ground  to  which  the  present  friends  and  suppdrters^of  this! 
bill  were  ashamed  to  resort.     They  flew  to  other  r^fage,  and 
coiiteiiied  theniselyes  with  inapplicable  arguments  drawn  from' 
examples  of  countries  in  which  there  was  no  analogy  to  our 
own,  and  from  which  no  fair  and  just  conclusion  could  be^ 
drawn;     But  notwithstanding  their'  new  arguments,  the  fact 
and  the  truth  was,  that  the  original  intention  and  purpose  of 
the  act  was,  as  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  had  confessed,  to  separate- 
jTeiTBons  of  high  rank  and  fortune  from  the  mass  of  the  peor. 
pie ;  and  with  this  infamous  design,  an  act  had  been  piade 
which  only  affected  the  lower  orders  of  life;  for  all  its  con-  ' 
sequences  had  been  defeated  in  those  circles  where  it  was 
chiefly  intended   to  take   eflect.     Whoever   could   pay  the^ 
expence  of  a  post-chaise  to  Scotland,  laughed  at  and  defied 
the  bill.    It  was  only  against  those  who  could  not  afford  that, 
expence,  that  it  /had  operated  as  a  grievance.     The  leamecl! 
gentleman  who  had  begun  the  opposition  to  his  motion,  had 
gone  into  a  train  of  reasoning  which  to  him  was  inexplicable. 
He  had  confounded  the  laws  of  man  with  the  rights  of  nature. 


succ^sion,  though  their  parents  had  been  married  bondJi<ie,hecaM$e  of  the 
irr^gulioi^  of  such  marriage.    On  (he .  other  hand,  both  women  and  men 
of  the  most  infamous  characters,  had  opportunities  of  ruining  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  greatest  families  in  England,  by  conyeniency  of  marrying 
in  the  Fleet,  and  other  unlicensed  places ;  and  marrying  was  now  become 
as  aaoch  a  trade,  as  any  mechanical  plrofessipn.    Some  recent  instances  of 
tliese  evils,  commg  before  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was  recommended  tp  the 
judges,  by  some  of  the  greater  and. most  serious  men  in  the  nation,  to 
prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill,  which  they  accordingly  did;  and  having 
received  great  alterations  in  that  llouse,  it  was  sent  down  to  the  Qom-* 
mons ;  in  which  House  the  mqst  surprizing  opposition  was  spirited  up , 
against,  it.    Mr.Pelham  was  sincerely  against  the  bill,  upon  pnnciples  df 
private  conviction^    Others,  as  warmly  opposed  it,  as  being  calculated' 
for  engrossing  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  ampngst  great,  and  ndxf 
families.    The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  had  been  at  great  pains  t&  > 
study  the  matter,  and  were  zealous  advocates  for  the  bill,  as  was  Lord , 
B^igrington,  with  several  x>ther  members  of  ^eat  weight  and  consideration. 
Mr.  Henry  Fox,  wl\o  was  then  secretary  at  war,  was  as  strenuous  anenemy 
to  the  bill:  Mr.  Nugent  spoke  with  great  wfurmth  and  with  great  .abilitifi^: 
against  it,  as  did  Mr.  Townshend,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  the  J3(u-. 
nisterial  as  well  as  the  anti-ministerial  party.    In  short,  the  opposition  to 
it  was  such,  tbat. during  its  course  through  the  House  o(  Commons,  fefw 
clauses  in  it  regained  unamended  and  unaltered,, even  bj|  th«  friends  of 
thebiH;  aiid  Mr.  Fpx  holding  it  up  in  the  House,  89  Anthooy -exposed  *. 
the  murdered  body  of  Caesar,  made  a  k^ihd  of  a  parody  of  th^  8pefteh(in 
Shakespeare  upon  that  occasion.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  fnends  pf 
the  bill  iS99teiMled^  th^  tk^  princip^  of  it  were  £e  same.    It  poised  1)y' 
a  m^rUy  pf  14 j^  c^aW  56;  and.  b^ipgi  sest^ito  the  Lords,  th^  «tii^ik& 
m'ents,  aner  soihe  debates,  were  agreed  to,  and  it  received  the  roypd  affaeat;''  / 
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and  had  considered  property  as  a  natural  right.  It.  was  by 
no  means  so.  It  was  an  artificial  right,  the  creation  of 
human  means,  perfectly  adventitious,  and  by  no  means  con- 
nected with  the  dignity,  the  rank,  or  the  happiness  of  nature. 
Marriage  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural  right.  He  had 
asserted  this  on  the  occasion  01  his  introducing  this  matter 
to  the  House  before,  and  had  been  contradicted  and  laughed 
at  for  the  assertion,  but  he  still  maintained,  that  marriage 
Was  a  right  of  nature,  to  which  every  creature  was  in  com- 
mon intitled  by  the  wise  laws  and  dispensations  of  Providence. 
This  assertion  he  explained  and  proved,  by  saying,  that 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  a  natural  right,  a  right 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  of  which  €bey 
could  not  be  deprived  by  human  institutions.  That  in- 
tercourse was  limited  by  the  laws  of  this,  and  of  every  other 
civilized  and  christian  country,  to  a  state  of  wedlock* 

This,  then,  being  the  only  legal  condition  on  which  the 
natural  right  of  intercourse  could  be  exercised,^  he  was  entitled 
to  say,  and  after  this  explanation  he  trusted  he  should  not  be 
Contradicted,  that  marriage  was  a  natural  right.  What,  th€si, 
could  the  legislature  of  this,  or  of  any  country,  conceive  in 
their  insolence   or  in  their  folly,  that  they  had  it  in   their 

?ower  to  reverse  the  decree  of  God,  to  alter  the  system  of 
^rovidence,  and  to  destroy,  by  a  human  law,  a  natural  right ! 
For  this  reason  he  had  always  conceived,  that  this  act  was 
one  to  which  the  legislature  were  not  competent  from  their 
authority,  and  much  less  from  their  capacity.  He  did  not 
conceive  that  parliament  had  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  or 
to  abridge  one  single  right  of  nature ;  such  was  the  right  of 
marriage;  .such  was  the  right  of  human  liberty,  for  which  our 
constitution  had  so  amply  provided.  But  if  they  had  pre- 
sumed, at  any  moment  of  pride  or  avarice,  to  do  that  for 
which  they  were  not  constituted,  the.  other  obstacle  had  in- 
tervened, amd  defeated  the  intention  as  well  as  the  end.  This 
was  the  obstacle  of  their  incapacity.  It  had  been  visible  in 
other  instances:  it  had  operated  to  the  advantage  of  mankind 
in  this.  For  though  the  marriage  act  had  been  framed  with 
all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the  caution  of  human  skill;  though 
there  was  no  error  or  defect  in  any  of  its  provisions,  yet  it 
had  failed  of  producing  the  desired  end.  Why?  For  the 
same  reason  tliat  all  such  bills,  however  subtle,  must  fail, 
in  which  the  cunning  of  man  dares  to  set  himself  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  infinite  wisdom,  and  to  the  eternal  laws  of  God, 

But  it  was  said ;  **  this  act  does  not  destroy  the  right  of 
Carriage,  allowing  it  to  be  a  natural  right,  it  only  saq[>ends 
the  enjoyment  of  that  right  for  a  time :  after  the  age  <^  twenty- 
one  the  party  is  at  liberty  to  enjoy  that  right,  for  thea  he 
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or  she  is  arrived  .at  the  age  of  judgment  and  of  discretion." 
The  futility  of  this  argument  was  evident  from  the  ,i^ital  of 
it.  Was  there  any  such  limitation  in  the  laws  of  nature?  , 
Did  she  point  out  any  period  when  the  human  mind  might 
ydthout  fear  be  left  to  follow  its  own  dictates  in  the  enjoys 
ment  of  this  great  right  and  purpose  of  their  being?  After 
having  matured  the  creature  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  fight, 
cfid  she  restrain  him  for  a  time  from  that  enjoyment?  No; 
on  the  contrary,  nature  pointed  out  the  tyranny  of  the  restric- 
tion by  the  general  operation  of  her  system.  The  age  at 
which  the  sexes  were  marriageable  was  several  years  sooner 
than  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  for  several  years,  therefore, 
they  were  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  natural  right* 
They  were  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  it  in  that  season  of  life 
most  favourable  to  all  the  noble  and  generous  inducements 
of  the  mind,  when  with  the  warm  incentives  of  love  and  affec- 
tion the  sexes  met  without  those  low  and  sordid  views  which 
interest  pointed  out,  and  which  age  and  ^varice  confirmed. 
The  season  of  youth  was  the  season  of  passion,  when  the  heart 
possessed  all  its  feeling  and  sensibility,  untainted  by  the  mer- 
cenary considerations  which  afterwards  our  commerce  with, 
and  knowledge  of,  the  world  were  likely  to  inspire.  This, 
then,  was  the  season  when  connections  were  likely  to  be  formed 
between  the  sexes,  which  having  their  origin  in  mutual  pas- 
sion, were  calculated  to  confer  permanent  felicity.  It  was 
passion  and  not  reason  that  was  the  best  capable  of  providing 
for  our  happiness  in  wedlock. 

If  we  were  in  every  great  occurrence  of  our  lives,  and  par- 
ticuljEirly  in  this,  to  wait  for  the  slow  decisions  of  reason  and 
discretion,  what  must  be  the  consequence?  Solitarj'  single- 
hood  and  general  depopulation !  For  if  men,  in  a  cold  and 
sober  mood,  were  to  sit  down  to  calculate  all  the  probable 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  wedlock,  the  disgusts  and 
anxieties,  and  all  the  tribe  of  contingencies  to  which  the  weak- 
ness and  vices  of  the  heart  so  ofien  give  birth,  how  few,  how 
comparatively  few,  of  the  hiunan  race  would  venture  on  the 
state ;  for  in  such  a  calculation,  what  were  the  considerations 
that  would  have  weight?  Similarity  of  age,  gentleness  of 
.disposition,  and  above  all,  union  of  hearts?  No;  these  would 
be  secondary  considerations,  and  the  primary  would  be  for- 
tiine,  birth,  connections,  and  splendour.  Thiese  were  the 
motives  that  actuated  parents  and  guardians  in  their  negocia^ 
tions  for  their  children  and  wards,  and  these  were  the  causes 
of  all  the  multiplied  varieties  of  connubial  miseiy.  It  wa» 
to  him  a  plain,  simple,  and  positive  maxim,  that  no  person, 
not  even  a  parent,  with  all  the  love  and  tenderness  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  possess,  and  much  leas  a  guardian  with*  * 
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oVittHoseti^  poidd  pbikiribiy  jtld^e  sd^nh^ll  ^  a'soh,  a  daiigh- 
t^T)  or  awaxd,  as  the  person'  themselV^J  We'  were  always 
tbe  best  judges  of  wliat  was  ihd^t  agreeable  to  dar  own^  ^^^P^* 
sitipn9»'  our  own  wants,  aild  oiir  own  de^es  id  life,  ik  mat 
generous  season,  wliieb  was  prohibited  by  law,  the  young 
parties  were  more  likely  to  judge  well  for  themselves  than 
their  parents  or  their  guardians.  The  one  would  decide  from 
passion,  the  other  would  argue  from  prudence ;  and  iii  this 
Tesff)ect  it  was,  that,  $s  his  hdnourable  friend  had  with  truth 
and  beauty  expressed  it^  ^^  the  heart  of  youth  was  wiser  than 
tbe  head  of  age*" 

Philosophers  might  argue  as  they  pleased  for  the  preva- 
lent of  reason;*  it  was  however'  a' fact,  which  neither  mora- 
lists nor  philosophers  could  deny,  that  nature  had  planted . 
passions  in  the  heart  of  man  for  the  wisest  purposes,  both  of 
reli^n  and  of  life;  arid   it  was  finely  calculated  iii  many 
c^es,  to  subdue  and  overthrow  reason;  to  rise  superior  to 
its  slow  authorityf  and  td'ui-ge  the  mind  to  enterprizes,,  in 
^ich  there  was  at  once  both  danger  and  delight.    Dean 
Swift  bad  a  maxini,   in  the  truth'  of  which  he  agreed  as 
thorou^y  as  he  ever  <fid  in  any  sentiment  or  ajciom  what- 
ever.    It  was,  **  That  there  were  two  passions  in  the  human 
heart  superior  to  the  government  aiid  controul  of  reasoii,  and 
which  were  planted  there  by  a  pfarticuldr  providence,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  i^ecies ;  these'  were,  the  l6ve  of  life,  and 
the  love  of  the  sexes."     The  first  was  of  manifest  advantage, 
for  were  it  not  for  this  principle,  wrappcfd  round  our  hearts, 
tod  made  part  of  our  being,  could  we,  in  moments  of  agony 
and  despair,  resist  the  ipfluence  of  reason,  and  her  forcible* 
persuasions  to  ^nihilation  ?  This  love  of  life  made  us  bear  up 
against  the  torrent  of  disaster,  and  all  the  evils  with  which  we 
wer6  doomed  to  strug^e  in  this  world,     ^^^^e  love  of  the  sexes 
h&d  equal  operation  on  our  conduct.     It  rose  superior  to  all. 
the  chilling  dictates^  of  prudence,  and  made  us  hazard  that, 
which,  if  we  Were  to  consult  conveniency,  safety,  and  advan- 
t^^,  perhaps  we  ought  with  catition  to  avoid.     These  prin- 
ciples, then,  were  wisely  planted '  in  our  bosoms  for  the  pre^ 
servation  and  the  happiness  of  the  species ;  and  no  hniuan  law 
CQuld  possibly  deitroy  or  even  diminish  them. 

.  3ut  it  was  said  -^  What !  shall  the  indiscretion  of  an  hour^ 
of  amonKent,  of  a  radh  moment  of  deluded  passion,  be  the 
means  of  fixing  permanent  misery  on  an  unhappy  youth,  or 
an  unfortunate  female,  by  an  unadvised  marriage  i  To  this 
he  shoifld  answer  in  few  words,  and  in  very  express  terms,^ 
that  such  was  the  provision  of  nature,  that'  wneh^  persons 
entered  into  the  state  of  wedlotk  they  were  dboihedto  suffer 
its  hdrd^ps  or  to  enjoy  its  pl^ksures.     It  wks  a  cbiisequeiic^ 


^idi  the  legiskttue  o£  this  oountiy  cotdd  not  hf  its  audio^ 
rity  preventi  Aibt  well  mi^t  they  attempt  by  "power  o^  bjr 
art  to  overcome  all  the  other  dispensations  of  nature;  '  jSt 
vfitU  might  they'  sayy  that  it  wa»  a*  melancholy  conad^^^on 
that  a  female,  in  consequence  of  one  fake  step^  of  one  indis^ 
cretion^  i^uld' incur pendtie»' of  an  excnitiating  and'aper^ 
nmnentkindi;  that  she  sfaould'be  forced  to  bear  about  a  tedi- 
ous burtheni  for  nine  months^,  suidibe  subject  to  all  the  cdm 
finement  and* pains  of.  pregnancy.  True:  but  it  wus^  a  law 
of  nature  whidi  neither  the  talaits^  nor  the  power  of  man  were 
able  to  subdue,  and^  which  it  would  be  wickedness  and  pre^ 
somption^to  attempt.  Ttns  waa  exactly  the  case  in  the  pre-^ 
sent  instance.  The  sufferings' amd  enjoyments  were  the-Iht 
ofman^  andwa^enot^tobeassumed  asa  reason  for  impditic,' 
unjust,  and :  cruel  prohibitions. 

Besides,  <  on  the  princif^  of  wfaiflfgism,  the  msErriage  act 
wttsunjustifiable,^8nd  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution. The  spirit*  of^  whigdsm  held  and  declared  it  as 
a  doctrine  of  British  .privilege,  that  uo  subject  should  beforced 
to^obtf^  a  law^towhichhedid^not  gire  his-  conselit  by  hinl<-' 
self  or  h!s*reppesetitative.'  This  law  however,  in  contradie^- 
tioat6*this  arowed  principle  !oflibmr,  erected  an  arbitFaery 
amhoriQr  in  the  parent  a»d  the^  giiapdian  over  the  diild  and 
the  ward.  He  knew  tte|t  manijr  virtuous /men,  who  loved-fllid 
maintained^  the  principles  of  whig^my  from  their  mlstakeir 
zeal-fOF  this  act, .  refused  th^ir:  assent  to  this  argament;  and 
said,  that  surely.  a»  authority  maght'  be  securely  vested  W 
ths  parent  or  the  guardian,  as  they  nnist  be  conceived  to  ber 
niore.oapdb)e,.fvcwGr  stqf>erior -reason- and inteliigience,'  of judgw 
ing  in  thm  important  point  for^thb  happiness  of  those  intrusted 
to  their  love  and  care*  This  was  an  argument  which  would- 
certify  apply  with  as  nuichjustioe  and; weight  to  despotiasi 
as  to  parental  authority.  It  was  the  argument  constantiy 
iBade  use  of  ^by  tyrants  to.  justify'  th»ir  power.  "  Why  do 
you  atl^pt  'to  dei^  nie  power:  and  ctespotic  sway  ?"  sayfi  the^ 
king  of  Pr«iee^  or  any^  other  undimited  monarch,  <^  assure^- 
X^will  exerciso  it  fcNT  your 'benefit.  What!  shall  pioughiWen 
be  kfb-tO'  deliberate^  and 'decide  on  what  is  bel&t  ior  them? 
SbaU  lafoouiiers-^diall  mechanics -^shaU  the  lowest  and  most^ 
igporant  of  the  people  b^  permitted  to  judge  of  government  ? 
No,  .they  1  know  not  what  is  good  for 'them;  place  despotic' 
authority  in  j  my  hands^*  -  you  anay  place  it  with  confidence,  as' 
it -wtll  ber  ^ercised  with'  moikration^  and  you  may  aha  be 
assured,  4hat it  will  be  held  and  employed  only  for  your  godd.'' 
Tbia  was!  always^  the  deiusive  anit  tlte  weak  pleafor  despe*** 
tism«  And  what  was  -  the^^nswer  of  those  who  stood  up  forthe 
dtvation  of •sthe^  specie^  on;  th^- basis:  of  just 'government -and 
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eonunon  litxprty?  .  <<  No ;  every  man,  even  the  lowest  and  the 
laoBt  ignorant  labourer  and  mechanic,  knowabest  what  is  good 
for  him  to  enjoy,  and  what  is  painful  for  him  to  suffer.  No 
man  can  contrive  his  happiness  and  his  comfort  so  well  as 
himself  and  thertfore  he  will  submit  to  no  law  in  which  he 
has  not  a  voice,  either  by  himself  or  by  hi§t  representative." 
This  was  the  true  doctrine  of  whiggism,  and  it  applied  as 
fidly  and  effectually  in  this  case,  as  it  did  in  that  of  civil 
government.  But  it  was  immediately  said,  '*  What !  would 
you  permit  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
to  judge  for  themselves  ?  Would  you  suffer  them  to  yield  to 
the  hi»ty  emotions  of  desire,  and  marry  without,  the  consent 
of  their  parents?"  In  all  this  stile  and  train  of  reasoning) 
there  was  the  most  palpable  deception.  People  argued  on 
this  ground,  as  if  there  was  no  interval  or  intermediate  space 
between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  that  of  twenty-one.  By  this 
they  endeavoured  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  true  considera- 
tion of  the  question.  If  parliament  in  their  wisdom  thought  it 
fit  that  there  should  be  a  limitation,  let  them,  in  the  settling 
of  that  restriction,  consult  the  decorum  of  nature,  and  take 
h^  example  for  their  guide.  Let  them  from  observation  and 
experience  affix  to  the  right  of  marriage  the  period  which  the 
general  mother  of  mankind  points  out  for  its  enjoyment,  and 
Sot  suspend  it  for  seven  or  eight  of  the  most  valuable  years 
in  the  life  c^  man.  He  had  iSamed  his  bill  indeed,  without 
any  limitation  in  this  respect ;  because,  being  forced  himself 
to  midertake  the  task,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  framing 
it  agreeably  to  his  own  inclinations  and  sentiments  on  the 
subject ;  but  though  he  thought  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
striction whatever  as  to  the  timA  of  niarriage,  he  was  not  so 
bigotted  to  his  opinion  on  this  point  as  to  resist  the  sense  of 
the  House,  and  would  be  ready  to  bear  the  opinions  of  gentle- 
men on  this  topic 

But  there  was  another  argument  against  this  restriction, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  a  very  strong  nature,  and  with 
which  he  could  not  by  any  mean§  reconcile  the  conduct  of 
the  legislature  in  passing  the  mamage  act.  The  established 
religion  of  the  land,  the  reli^on  which  they  all  respected 
and  professed)  that  of  protestantism,- did  hot  admit  of  celi- 
bacy in  any  degree.  It  denied  marriage  to  no  human  bein^ 
but  considered  it  as  a  divine  institution  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses, which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not  retarded  by  the 
laws  of  society.  Could  the  legislature  then,  agreeably  to 
the  solemn  constitution  under  which  they  had  their  authority, 
consistent  with  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken, .  and  with 
evory  obligation,  moral  and  political,  could  they  presume  to 
alter  .or  to  innovate  the  religion  of  the  kingdom?    Covld 
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they  graft  the  inconvenient  branches  of  popeiy  on  the  trunk 
of  protestantism?  No.  The  religion  of  the  land  in  all  its 
parts  was  sacred,  and  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  de- 
prive their  fellow-subjects  of  one  right  enjoyed  under  the 
dispensations  of  that  religion.  What  did  the  marriage  act 
do  ?  It  established  celibacy  for  a  considerable  part,  and  that 
too,  as  he  had  said,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  life  of  man^ 
unless  he  should  submit  to  audlority  inconsistent  with  human 
ireedom  and  with  British  rights.  Cehbacy  even  for  a  time, 
when  enjoined  by  iarbitrary  mandate,  was  contrary  to  our  re- 
ligion ;  the  wise  and  the  pure  policy  of  which  was  to  invite 
the  species  to  matrimony,  as  the  most  expedient  and  the  hap- 
piest means  of  intercourse  in  society  and  of  population  on 
the  'earth.  It  wisely  foresaw  that  no  human  institutes  could 
possibly  counteract  the  great  purposes  of  nature,  and  seeing 
that  the  love  of  the  sexeis  would  promote  their  intercourse,  it 
wisely  and  properly  appointed  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
and  it  confined  it  to  no  descriptioti  of  persons,  but  extenc^ 
it  freely  and  fully  to  all.  It  was  his  sincere  opinion,  that  the 
population  which  took  place  in  the  world  without  mar- 
riage was  inconvenient  to  a  country,  and  never  answered  the 
puiposes  of  general  increase.  The  reasons  were  obvious  to 
every  common  observer ;  and,  in  a  stile  of  the  descriptive, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  imitate  nor  to  report,  he  drew,  and' 
exhibited  a  couple  in  a  state  of  connubial  industry  and  felicity, 
and  again  the  same  couple  in  a  state  of  illicit  debauchery  and 
misery.  The  comparison  had  aU  the  beauties  of  truth  and  all 
the  energies  of  eloquence. 

In  that  generous  season,  said  he^  which  this  marriage 
act  labours  and  intends  to  blast,  a  young  man,  a  farmer,  or 
an  artisan,  becomes  enamoured  of  a  female,  possessing,  like 
himself,  all  the  honest  and  warm  affections  of  the  heart. 
They  have  youth,  they  have  virtue,  they  have  tenderness, 
they  have  love — but  they  have  not  fortune.  Prudence,  with 
her  cold  train  of  associates,  points  out  a  variety  of  obstacles 
to  .  their  union,  but  passion  surmounts  them  all,  and  the 
couple  are  wedded.  What  are  the  consequences  ?  happy  to 
themselves  and  favourable  to  their  country.  Their  love  is 
the  sweetner  of  domestic  life.  Their  i»x>spect  of  a  rising  fa- 
mily becomes  an  incentive  to  industry.  Their  natural  cares 
and  their  toils  are  softened  by  the  extacy  of  affording  protec- 
tion and  nourishment  to  their  children.  The  husband  feels 
the  inticement  in  so  powerful  a  degree,  that  he  sees  and 
knows  the  benefit  of  his  application.  Every  hour  that  he 
\9r0rks  brings  new  accommodatiions  to  his  young  family.  By 
labouring  this  day,  he  supplies  one  want,  by  labouring  ano- 
ther, he  imparts  oi)e  conveniency  or  one  comfort;  and  thus^ 
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ftqm  dbjf  to  4a0fy  mid  wedc  ib  wedc,  he  is  rouasd  into  acd- 
YJty  by  the  iiiost  aidesxmg  of  all  l)uman  motives.  Hie  vFitc 
Sgm^P  imiigated  by  die  ts^go^  desires,  makes  his  house  oom- 
foxtsiSoki  and  his  hours  of  repose  happy*  She  employs  what 
h^  earns  with  economy,  and  white  he  is  providing  food  and 
raiment  for  his  diildre^,  she  is  busied  in  the  maternal  culti- 
vation of  their  mmds,  or  the  laudable  exertion  of  their  young 
hands  in  uneful  labour.  Thus  while  they  secure  to  tibem- 
selv^.  the  most  sober  and  tranquil  felicity,  tjiey  become, 
Iby  their  mamage,  amiable,  active,  and  virtuous  members  of 
fBociety« 

View  the  same  couple  in  another  light  Bound  tc^etiier 
^n  Iieart  by  the  most  ardent  desires,  and  incited  by  their  pas- 
sion to  marry  without  having  any  great  prospect  before  them^ 
their  parents  intervene ;  they  are  not  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty«-one;  qnder  the  authority  of  the  marriage  act,  their 
parents  prev^t  their  mamage.  They  restrain  them  {rom 
committing,  agreeably  to  diis  law,  the  crhne  of  matrimony 
without  their  coBsent. 

^  8ed  metuere  patres  qtlod  non  potuisse  vetari.** 

They  may  restrain  them  from  marriage,  but  they  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  prevent  th^eir  intercourse.  The  couple,  re- 
strained in  their  desire  of  marriage,  with  a  transition  as  na- 
tural as  it  is  ^asy,  give  way  to  their  inclinations,  and  a  con- 
nection ensues,  in  which  there  is  more  of  indiscretioa  than  oi 
guiU*  Wl>at  are  the  consequences  ?  Enjoyment  satiates  the 
man,  and  ruins  the  woman  ;  she  becomes  pregnant ;  he,  pro- 
secuted by  the  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child, 
Is' initialled  in  a  course  of  unsettled  pursuits  and  of  ilicen- 
tious  gratifications.  Having  no  incitement  to  industry,  he 
•Q&es  the  di^P§ition,  and  be  either  flies  the  place  of  his  resi-. 
dence,  to  avoid  tlie  expenoe  of  the  child,  or  he  remains  the 
corrupter  a^d  disgrace  of  his  neighbourhood.  The  unhappy 
fpmale,  tftisr  suffering  all  the  contemptuous  reproach  of  re* 
latipns  md  sil  the  exulting  censure  of  female  acquaintances, 
ijs  turned  out  of  doors,  and  doomed  to  struggle  ^^idi  all  the 
ilia  and  di^culties  of  a.  stxange  and  a  severe  world,  The  mi- 
sctrablp  wi^d^rer  coinf»  to  London,  and  ha?e,  after  waiting, 
perhaps,  in  vain  to  procure  some  hospitable  service,  in  whidi 
she  might  be  able  tp  letri^ve  or  conceal  her  misfortune,  she 
i^  foirced,  much  oi^ener  by  necessity  than,  indination,  to  join 
that  unfortunate  description  of  women,  who  seeh  a  precari* 
QUs  sub^st^iQ^  in.  t&e  gratification  of  looae  desire.  Good 
Qpd  !  m^at  are  the  mi^^riest  that  sha  is  not  to  undergo !  what 
a^theevilg.that  do  notr^udtto  society!  but  abom  ail,  Tdnt 
mu$tb^thc.€^4)splai(^qn^9f  titud;  kgiahtture,  who,  &om  ptidft- 


^o4  a^v^rice,  are  mpa^  enough  to  inflict  sjuoh  w^itonoB  qa 
their  country ! 

Tlie  honourable  gentlei^soi  said^  ^at  the^e  observotiosis 
went  chiefly  to  that  part  of*  the  act,  ."which  prohibited  per- 
sons from  marrying  b^oire  the  a^e  qf  t>:eQty-o]ie»  :mth0Ut 
ihp  consent  of  pai-ents  9r  gi^ar^^ans,  IJe  b^d  yery  deter* 
^ihined  objections  to  thi$  clause ;  but  it  y^^  not  the  part  to 
which  he  principally  objected,  l^e  nullity  was  the  abomi- 
nable part  (>f  the  bill,  tp  which  he  could  never  by  any  means 
be  reconciled.  In  a  variejty  of  the  n^os^  forcible  arffiimentB, 
he  shewed  the  fatal  consequences  th^t  must  result  &om  this 

Eroyision«  The  inconyen\encies  and  calamities  that  must 
e  ifelt  by  familie^  in  the  Ipss  of  r^jatation.and  of  fortune, 
he  had  pointed  out  on  a  former  day.  He  had  shewn^  that, 
under  the  profligate  cruelty  qf  this  It^w,  the  unhappy  dul- 
dren  of  iparrif^es  A^ot  solemnised  agreeably  to  all  the  restric- 
tions of  this  law,  mi^ht  be  disturl:)ed  in  their  successions  and 
bastardised  by  a  decision  pf  the  court?  of  Westminster,  years, 
or  perhaps,  generations,  aftqr  the  tim^.  In  the  law  of  inhe* 
ritance,  a  prescriptive  possession  for  sixty  years  quieted  ail 
other  claims.;  but  here  there  was  no  prescription,  and  conse- 
quently there  )vould  and  could  be  no  security.  After  a  fir 
niily  hivd  been  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  an  estate  fpr 
500  yeai's  (^nd  at  some  tii;ac  the  i^ct  will  have  lasted  so  loi^), 
,  a  flaw  may  be  traced  ip  the  ceremony  of  ap  apcient  marriage, 
;aad,  though  generations  have  intervened,  the  possessors  may 
be  driven  irom  the  estate.  This  was  an  evil  of  the  most  se^- 
ripus  magniti^de,  ag^unst  whiqh  the  lemslattire  could  not  too 
carefully  proy^tte.  Kycn  those  great  fimlies  of  the  aristo* 
c;-4cy,  wlio  ^cre  induced  from  pride  and  avarice  to  make  and 
support  this  act,  might  one  day  be  brougnt  to  feel  the  danger 
of  counteractipg  the  di:^<ensatio.ns.of  nature,  by  suffering  the 
consequences. 

The  greatest  argument  that  Imd  ever  been  advanced  in , 
ifavour  of  this  nullity  was,  that  indiscreet  young  men  and 
w.pD5i^n  sbo^yld  qpt  be  do9m^d  to  suifer,  to  the  en4  of  their 
lives,  the  cpnsequeixces  of  ou^  hasty  act  of  passion.  Then, 
ex^minini;  the  lay  on  thi$  ground,  what  did  it  do?  Itpro» 
viided  reUef  for  t^e  copseque/tices  of  one  passion  of  the  most 
amijable  n^fitjire,  tb,e  passion  of  loye ;  but  it  zeootoved  the  pos^ 
sibility  qt  cgjff^^im  the  e^ects^  or  of  atoning  for  the 
ri^ho^s  of  o^ier.jptf^^^^s,  the  b^^e  passions  of  pr^,  anger, 
aifd  ^y^i9P.  4.  y W"g  cpypJpi  npt  y§t  sxrived  at  tbe  age  of 
t;w^ty-9ne.  iffdij^A  by  tjie  §iti»jQg,  vir|.uws,  and  genesous 
m^yp,  ot  \ff;fef  ^^'fy  V^i^bout  tfo^  ^PDS«nj;  of  their,  paceats* 
fg  BW?BJE%.  Yh9  i^v^  Q^'i^m^  q(  happiassa  t^  those 
'  m:q  G^npf^  ift.  ]ffYfy  ax^,  i#Mxi^  mtj^  mean,  and  m^ 
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cenary  resentment,  and  in  the  violence  of-  this  bad  passion, 
they  procure  the  marriage  to  be  declared  null  and  void.  The 
young  couple,  happy  in  themselves,  overlook  the  disappoint- 
ment of  fortune,  and  amidst  a  beautiful  progeny,  doomed 
thou^  they  are  to  the  shame  and  the  penury  of  bastardy, 
experience  all  the  delights  which  a  marriage  of  the  heart  is 
calculated  to  bestow.  But  what  is  the  &te  of  the  miserable 
misguided  parents?  Their  resentment  having  given  way  to 
time,  their  passions  of  pride,  avarice,  and  anger,  having 
softened  into  parental  tenderness  and  forgiving  contrition; 
seeing  their  children  happy,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
ofispring,  diey  relent,  and  are  anxious  to  undo  what  they 
have  done, — ^but  in  vain;  in  one  rash,  violent  fit  of  passion, 
they  have  made  the  marriage  null  and  void,  and  bastardised 
the  issue,  and  now  no  human  power  cim  make  them  other- 
wise. They  may  repent,  but  they  cannot  atone  for  their 
guilt,^. .,  Th^^may  die  with  the  miserable  reflection,  that  by 
their  unfeeUng^  conduct  their  children's  children  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  just  rights,  but  they  cannot  live  to  prevent  it, 
or  to  make,  them  amends.  Such,  then,  has  been  the  wise 
foresight  and  the  generous  guardiiuiship  of -parliament ;  they 
have  provided  a  remedy  for  the  indiscreet  exercise  of  an 
amiable  passion,  but  they  have  taken  care  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  remed3ring  or  of  atoning  for  the  ra^h  and  unjust 
violence  of  a  bad  passion.  The  errors  of  the  son  are  to  be 
suffered  for  a  day ;  the  guilt  of  the  parent  is  to  endure  for 
ever. 

The  honourable  gentleman  dwelt  with  great  energy  on 
several  of  the  cs^amities  to  be  suffered  by  this  provision  of 
rendering  the  marriage  null  ahd  void,  and  said  that  there  was 
no  alleviation  of  the  consequ^ices  to  be  procured,  nor  any 
remedy,  as  the  act  now  stood.  He  particularly  adverted 
again  to  the  argumait  urged  by  Mr.  Ambler,  that .  property 
was  a  natural  right,  aud  ought  to  be  considered  in  settling  an 
union  between  me  sexes.  He  abhorred  the  idea  of  making 
property  a  consideration  in  wedlodc,  and  of  assuming  artifi- 
cial distinctions  in  this  respect  as  an  obstacle  and  objection  to 
union.  He  mentioned  the  recent  case  erf*  a  right  honourable 
coi^le  which  had  come  before  the  lord  chancellor  (he  meant 
the  case  of  Lord  William  Gordon  and  the  Honourable  liiCss 
Irwin) ;  ^en  that  decision  was  made,  he  confessed  he  was  at 
first  teiiipted,  notwithstanding  the  reverence  which  he  had 
for  his  eminent  abilities  and  mtegrity,  to  blame  him  for  the 
doctrine  which  he  held,  but  he  was  taught  to  consider  the 
dieciakm,  which  he  mad^  as  the  result  of  the  act  He  was 
not  the  guardian  of  the  lady;  there  was  only  vested  ijihiin, 
by  niean&  of  tins  act^  a  sort  of  guardianship  with  respM  to 
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the  {Mpoperty  of  the  lady.  The  example  served^  however,  to 
coxmnce  hiiu  of  die  extreme  absurdity  of  such  a  mode  of 
deciding  on  the  {»x>priety  and  impropriety  of  an  union. 
That  a  person,  whose  habits  and  employment  in  life,  chiefly 
confined  as  they  were  to  Chancery  suits,  should  be  appointed 
as  the  arbiter  of  inatrimony,  and  that  men  and  women  should 
be  brought  before  him,  that  it  might  be  argued  and  debated 
whether  900/.  a  year  was  a  proper  match  for  1,500/.  a  jeax; 
and  whether  500/.  a  year  on  the  one  side,  and  700/.  a  year 
on  the  other,  with  some  advantages  on  this  side,  and  some 
disadvantages  on  that  side,  were  fit  matches  for  each  other ; 
and  that  these  should  or  ought  to  be  considerations  for  prevent-* 
ing  the  alliance  of  two  rational  heings,  whose  happiness  was 
to  consist  in  their  attachment  to  each  other  in  the  mind,  and 
not  in  their  casual  situation  with. respect  to  fortune,  was  to' 
him  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  ridiculous  doctrine  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined.  He  fully  believed  that  the  lord 
chancellor  (Lord  Thurlow)  had  upon  that  occasion  done  his 
duty  in  following  the  dictates  of  the  law  in  the  case  he  had* 
meaitioned;  but  it  was  an  argument  which,  ought  to  convince 
the  House  that  such  a  power  ought  not  to  be  established,* 
since  in  fact  it  went  to  make  marriage  a  ^erc;  matter  of  cal- 
culation, which  a  grave,  rigid  lawyer,  who,  having  gained  the 
bench  of  a  court  of  law,  may  be  supposed  to  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  passions  and  sensibilities  of  love,  might  decide  with 
truth  and  accuracy.  He^  wished  to  rescue  matrimony  fixmi 
the  disgrace  of  being  a  scheme  of  traf&c,  and  to  restore  it  to 
its  just  dignity,  nature^  and  end» — an  alliance  of  love,  of  sen- 
timent, and  of  sympathy. 

He  took  notice  of  a  circumstance  which  he  had  forgot  to 
mention  before;  bu,t  though  it  was  out  of  place,  it  would 
not  be  out  of  season;  and  that  was,  that  when  guardians 
stood  up  in  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  their  wards  with 
the  men  of  their  hearts,  they  generally,  did  it  from  motives 
of  personal  interest,  and  seldom  failed  of  producing  the 
purposes  which  they  had  in  view;  for,  by  preventing  their 
ma^Tiagie,  they  generally  induced  them  to  wed  some  friend 
or  relation  of  their  own,  for  the  fkke  of  their  fortune,  to  the 
ruin,  perhaps,  of  their  peace  and  tranquillity  for  life.  The 
honourable  geptleman,  after  many  other  arguments  of  the 
most  admirable  nature,  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  said,  that, 
being  unwillingly  made  the  person  to  whom  the  task  waa 
committed  of  introducing  this  bill  into  the  House^  he  had 
franjed  it,  agreeably  to  his  own  desires,  which  were  undoubt- 
edly for  the  total  repeal  of  every  part  of  the  marriage  dct, 
except  the  roister.  But  as  he  knew  well  the  force  and  eflects 
of  prejudice  on  the  huo^  mind,  that  in  time  it  became  a  part 

voju  I.  •  1}  B 


df  diiip  nature,  dnd  \^as  too  pb\trerfi3  either  for  iSSliftb^  of 
reason  or  of  tinith  to  overcome,  he  Was  willmg  to  absMe  a 
great  deal  of  What  Wds  ^I'opfer,  iri  order  to  secui^  wfeA  iftfil' 
prdbtibable;  li^  wished  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  gi^flemeii 
dii  the  Stlbj^t;  to  receive  their  assistance;  to  be  instkicted 
boW  it  might  be  modified  in  such  a  manner  s&  to  coi^ciliat^ 
itself  to  the  Severe  prgudices  of  the  other  tionse,  that  at  leakt 
af  part,  if  not  tAe  whole,  of  the  evi^  niight  be  6vercome.  He 
Was  paiticularly  anxibus  to  take  away  Ae  nuUify,  If  that 
could  be  effected,  which  was  the  inOst  ihaterial  in  its  conse- 
(juences,  be  should  not  be  so  strict  and  eager  about  the  period 
of  limitation;  At  the  same^  time  he  declared,  that  if  hsr 
i&iled,  he  shoiild  not  despair;  he  would  Watch  times  and  sear- 
$bn^  and  he  pledged  himself  that  if  ever  he  observed  a  mo- 
liient  favourable  tor  die  repeal  of  the  act  he  would  ^braee 
it,  in  the  peri^uasion  that  the  parliament  of  this  couhti^  oodhi 
not  long  rem&in  so  alMird  or  so  ignoi^ant  as  to  give  thaSr  aup- 
j^it  to  such  sl  laxv. 

lie  question  beifig  put,  that  the  bill  be  rei^d  a  second  time,  the 
House  mvided : 

Tetters.  Tellers. 

V, .  e  i"  Mr.  Fox     c      t  ^         ^  .   .  C  Mr.  JoUafe      \   .^ 

^*^^  iLord  Mahon      }  ^ ^^^'  t^r.  Ambler     J  ^7- 

So  it  Was  resblved  in  the  afBnnative. 

June  %q. 

In  the  committee  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Fox  nfoved  a  daius^Sf,  b'y  Wfaicb* 
persons  were  declared  marriageal^ile  without  the  Cdifdiiitof  furenttf 
and  guardians,  at  the  ages,  thp  woman  of  sixteen,  aoild  th8  man  of 
eighteen,  and  that  all  marriages  solemnized  at  «(n  eai^el'  i^  <^ 
each  of  the  parties  should  be  null  and  void.  He  said  his  own  (pi- 
nion #a8  so  strong  against  fixing  the  age  sohigh^  and  in  &yoiir  of 
fixing  it  much  earlier,  that  he  could  not  divide  in  support  of  his 
own  motion,  should  the  sense  of  the  committee  be  taken  upon  it^ 
but  that  he  bowed  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind ;  fmd  merely  firona 
a  hope  that  by  pa3[ing  so  much  respect  to  them  he  should  secure 
the  safety  of  his  bill,  he  hajl  consented  to  introduce  the  dause. 
Lord  Ms^ioni  said  he  would  move  sCs  an  amendment,  to  alt^  the 
aged  to  eighteen  the  woman,  and  twenty-one  the  man.  Mr.  Ditt- 
nmg  said,  he  should  vote  both  against  the  clause  and  the  timdlid* 
ment,  because  he  thought  tiieifi  both  wrong.  He  was  for  su£feriay 
young  women  to  marry  at  fifteen,  declaring  that  they  were  as  i^e 
for  marriage  then  as  at  a  more  advanced  age.  Mr.  Fox  diewed 
his  learned  friend  that,  according  to  his  clause,  it  was  Uiose  only 
who  married  without  consent  df  guardians  that  were  to  be  restrain- 
ed till  the  man  was  eighteen  and  the  girl  sixteen.  Und^  the 
*narriage-act,  young  folks  marrying  wil9i  Consent  of  parents  wsuk 

ixmrif^  might  marry  ns^drly  us  his  learned  friend  widied.    Hcl 
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•aid  fivthet ,  ^bit  -ilf  -wias  to  rt^s^u^'the  youn^  ladies  from  the  influ* 
!  eace  askd  tyraoa^  of  guardians  and  parents  that  he  chiefly  wished  to 
I  introduce  this  clause.  If  the  committee  would  agree  that  young 
,  ladies  might  be  marriageable  at  an  earlier  age,  he  had  no  objection 

to  fenact  that  the  young  men  should  wait  longer.    At  lengtii  the 

committee  divided:  for  Mr,  Fox's  motion  56:  for  Lord  Mahon's 

amendment  7, 

June  27. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  Sir 
Wfllfam  Dolben  sa;ld,  that  though  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  mar- 
riage act,  »id  considered  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  sexes  aa 
exceedingly  unadviflysd  and  detrimental^  yet  he  was  afraid  that  the 
House  wa»  row  goii^g  too  far.  If  the  marriage  act  was  too  severe, 
the  present  bill  wa$  too  loose,  and  gave  more  liberty  than  persona 
of  tiie  greea  age  stated  in  the  clauses,  ought  to  be  mdulged  with. 
The  consequences  would  be  precipitancy  of  marriage,  and  all  the 
train  of  licentious  evils  arising  therefrom.  Lord  North  thought 
the  marriage  act  had  produced  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 
In  respect  to  the  clause  which  limited  the  age  of  the  sexes,  the 
women  to  sixteen,  and  the  men  to  eighteen,  he  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  it ;  and  thought,  if  the  marriage  act  was  to  be  affected 
with  regard  to  the  particuliur  clause  of  age,  it  would  be  better  to 
repeal  the  clause  altogether,  than  to  cut  off  three  y^ars  of  the 
time  limited  by  the  law  as  it  now  s|;ood.  s 

Mr.  Fox  said)  that  the  objections  he  had  heard  stated  that 
day  were  so  perfectly  new,  that  he  could  not  be  silent,  but 
must  say  a  word  or  two  in  answer  tp  what  had  been  throwu 
out,  bpUa  by  the  hpnourable  baronet  behind  hino,  and  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  And  first,  he  could  not  but 
observe,  that  jt  was  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  gentlemen 
should  have  reserved  their  objections  till  the  present  moment. 
Various  opportunities  had  offered  for  opposing  the  bill ;  but 
in  all  the  debates  that  had  occurred  upon  the  subject,  neither 
the  noble  lord,  nor  the  honourable  baronet,  had  thotL^ht 
proper  to  use  one  of  those  arguments  which  the  House  had 
)ust  heard.  Tbe  honourable  baronet  had  been  pleased  to 
attack  his  bill,  by  saying,  that  the  clause  which  aUoWed  of 
early-  marriages  would  encourage  licentiousness.  This  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  a  very  i^i^ular  objection;  early 
marriages  might  be  liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  impro- 
priety or  imprudence,  or  indeed  on  any  other  scpre  than  that 
which  the  honourable  baronet  had  thought  proper  to  men*- 
tion  \  for  undoubtedly,  if  he  had  looked  the  dictionarjr  througl|i 
he  could  not  have  picked  out  a  word  that  was  so  httle  appli- 
cable to  a  clause  encouraging  early  marria^,  as  the  word 
U<pei]tiptts%    With  regajrd  to  what  the  noble  lord  had  said  on 
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the  ground  of  the  clause,  which  Ihnited  the  age  of  pei'sohs 
capable  of  marriage  to  sixteen  and  eighteen,  he  was  ready  to 
agree,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  made  no  limita- 
tion whatever,  but  to  have  repealed  the  clause  in  the  marriage 
act  altogether.  That  had  ever  been  his  opinion,  but  iix  defer- 
ence to  the  judgment  of  other  persons,  ne  had  consented  to 
the  limitation  as  it  now  stood.  The  noble  lord  had  talked  of 
the  good  effects  of  the  marriage  aet ;  he  would  not  say  but 
there  might  have  been  occassion  for  some  regidatioa  respecting 
those  maxris^  shops,  whieh^  were  so  common  in  every  pari  of 
London  when  that  aet  passed,. but  then,  considering  the  act 
altogether,  he  was  confident  there  never  was  an  act  more  of- 
fensive to  general  liberty,  more  inimical  to  pc^ulaticm,  nor 
more  odiously  aristoeraticah  It  had  been  made  an  argumait, 
that  the  marriHge  act  had  been  effectual,  and  this  argiunent 
had  even  been  insisted  on  in  the  present  session,  when  a  bill 
was  pending  in  the  other  House  to  remedy  an  evil  arising 
under  the  marriage  act,  and  which  that  act,  it  was  notorious, 
had  been  found  incapable  of  preventing*  It  was  evident,  from 
that  instance,  that  the  marriage  act  was  ineffectual }  and  what 
was  the  purpose  of  the  bill  at  that  time  in  the  other  House  ?  It 
was  merely  this;  the  marriage  act  having  been  proved  inca- 
pable of  its  intended  (^)eration  to  prevent  doubtful  marriages, 
that  bill  wisely  took  away  its  other  and  more  odious  power, 
the  power  of  punishment  where  doubt&l  marria^  had  taken 
place.  The  marriage  act,  therefore,  was  no  longer  to  be 
boasted  of  as  an  adequate  preventive.  It  had  been  found 
to  be  ineffectual  in  its  best  and  most  just  object,  and  what  he 
wanted  by  his  bill  was,  to  take  away  its  worst  object,  that  of 
inflicting  merciless  punishment.  As  the  act  now  stood,  the 
law  respecting  marriage  in  Great  Britain  contradicted  the 
religion  of  the  country.  The  marriage  act  was  totally  incon- 
sonant with  the  ffenius  of  the  people,  and  was  opposite  to 
every  principle  of  our  constitutton.  He  wished  ther^sre  to 
make  the  law  of  marriage  conformable  to  our  religion,  and  to 
remove  those  fetters,  which  an  arbitrary,  unnatural,  and  aris- 
.tocratical  statute  had  imposed  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  marriage  was  still 
free  in  Scotland,  and  that  marriages  there  sol^nnized*  could 
not  be  said  to  He  precipitate  marriages,  or  marrit^es  not  suf- 
ficiently considered ;  surely  the  nome  lord  forgot,  that  when 
they  talked  of  Scotland,  they  must  consider  it  as  it  stood  re- 
latively with  regard  to  the  geography  of  all  England.  Though 
il  must  necessarily  take  some  time  to  go  fi*om  London  or 
Middlesex  tio  Scotland,  certainly  the  case  was  othmrite  with 
tegard  to  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland, 
and  the  persons  resident  therein.    After  arguing  thi»  finr  mmt 
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time,  lie  said  the  marriage  act  was  not  merely  odioas  in  hig 
eyes,  but  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  bulk  o£the  people  without 
doors.  It  ever  had  been  so,  and  it  was  impossible  it  should 
be  otherwise;  on  the  present  occasion,  he  flattered  himself 
he  should  divide  with  a  majority  asainst  the  noble  Iwd's  opi- 
jiion,  and  that  for  this  reason;  the  House  rarely  failed  to 
speak  the  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  whenever  a  questicHi 
came  before  them  upon  which  they  could  vote  freely,  and 
ivfaere  none  of  those  considerations  mixed  in  the  bimnes^ 
'which  were  supposed  -to  ii^uence  men -s  mindfi  oil  points 
''where  politics  interfered.  *  * 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  biH  be  read  a  third  time,  the 
House  OLVided: 

Tetters^  Tellers. 

v„ ^  c  JMr.  Fox                 \  ^^  xT^^    f  Mr.  Ord,  1  , , 

*^^®  IGeneral  BurgoyneJ  75- -^o^s  iMnMacdonaldj  4-J- 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed ;  and  Mr.  Fox 
•was  ordered  to  carry  it  up  to  the  Lords.  On  the  i2th  of  July  the 
"bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  on  the  motioji  for  thft  secead 
reading. 


Mb,  Fox's  Amendment  to  the  Address  or  Thanks  on 
THE  KiNci*^  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  Session. 

November  27. 

X  HE  King  opened  the  session  with  the  following  speech : 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — ^When  I  last  met  you  in  par- 
liameiit,  I  acquainted  you  with  the  arduous  situation  of  public 
a&irs  at  that  time ;  and  I  represented  to  you  the  objects  which 
I  had  in  view,  and  the  resolution  with  which  I  was  determined  to 
persevere  in  the  defence  of  my  dominions  against  the  combined 
power  of  my  enemies,  until  such  a  pacification  could  be  made  as 
might  consist  with  the  honour  of  my  crown,  and  the  permanent 
interest  and  security  of  my  jjeople.  The  war  is  still  unhappily 
prolonged  by  that  restless  ambition  which  first  excited  our  enemies 
to  commence  it,  and  which  still  continues  to  disappomt  my 
earnest  desire  and  diligent  exertion  to  restore  the  public  tran- 
quillity: but  I  should  not  answer  the  trust  comftutted  to  the 
sovereign  of  a  free  people,  nor  make  a  suitable  return  to  my 
subjects  for  their  constant,  zealous,  and  affectionate  attachment 
to  my  person,  family,  and  government,  if  I  consented  toJsacrific^, 
either  to  my  own  desire  of  peace,  or  to  their  temporary  ease  mid 
.  relief,  those  essential  rights  and  permanent  interests,  upen  the 
inaintenanc&and  preservation  of  which,  the  future  strength,  and 
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security  of  thi^  country  must  ever  pnnc^alhr  d^nd.    Tlie  fin* 
vourable  appearance  of  our  affiurs  in  the  East  Indiefiy  and  die  $afe 
and  prosperous  arrival  of  the  numerous  commerciai  fleets  of  my 
kingdoms,  must  have  given  you  satisfaction ;  but  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  my  assiduous  endeavours  to  guard  the  extensive  domi* 
*nions  of  my  crown  have  not  been  attended  with  success  equal  to 
the  justice  and  uprightness  of  my  views;  and  it  is  with  great 
concern  that  I  inform  you,  that  the  events  of  war  have  been  very 
unfortunate  to  my  arms  in  Virginia,  having  ended  in  the  loss  of  my 
.forces  in  that  province*    No  endeavours  have  been  wanting  on  my 
.  part  to  extinguish  that  spirit  of  rebellion  which  our  -ai^Bcues  have 
found  means  to  foment  and  maintain  in  the  colonies,  and   to 
restore  to  my  deluded  subjects  in  America  that  happy  said  pros- 
perous <;<mdition  which  thay  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obed^nce 
to  the  laws ;  but  the  late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  calls  loudly 
for  your  firm  concurrence  and  assistance,  to  frustrate  the  designs 
of  our  enemies,  equs^ly  prejudicial  to  the  real  interests  oi  America, 
^  apid  to  those  of  Great  JBritmn.     In  ihe  last  session  you  made  a 
.considerable  progress  in  your  enquiries  into  the  state  and  eon- 
'  ditibn  of  our  dominions  and  revenues  in  the  East  Indies  : — ^You 
^  will,  I  am  persuaded,  resume  the  prosecution  of  that  important 
'deliberation  with  the  same  spirit  aiid  temper  in  which    it  was 
begun,  and  proceed  with  the  same  attention  and  anxiety  to  con- 
sider how  those  remote  provinces  may  be  held  and  governed  with 
the  greatest  security  and  advantage  to  this  country,  and  by  what 
means  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  ipay  be  best  pro- 
moted. 
^'  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  will  ord&r  the  esti- 
vimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you.    I  rdy  ou  ybur 
wisdom  and  public  spirit  for  such  supplies  as  the  circumstimoes  of 
our  affairs  shall  be  found  to  require.    Among  the  many  ill  conse- 
quences which  attend  the  continuation  of  the  present  war,  I  most 
smcerely  regret  the  additional  burthens  which  it  must  unavoidably 
bring  upon  my  faithful  subjects. 

<^  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ;  In  the  prosecution  of  this  great  and 
,  important  contest  in  which  \we  are  engaged,  I  retain  a  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  protection  of  Divine  rrpvidence,  and  a  perfect 
[  conviction  of  the  justice  of  my  cause ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but 
that,  by  the  concurrence  and  support  of  my  parliament,  by  the 
'  valour  of  my  fleets  and  armies,  and  by  a  vigorous,  animated,  and 
united  exertion  of  the  faculties  and  resources  of  my  people,  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  restore  the  blessings  of  a  safe  and  hpnourable  peace 
ia  all  mv  dominions." 

An  address,  framed  in  the  usual  manner,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
'  Perceval  (therpresentXord  Ardei)),  and  seconded  by  M^  T.  Ord. 
After  which, 

Mn  Fox  rofte^  and  kiB^^if^eef^^  ^con&d^r^ 

t  esatered^ith  Msnsual  dbdatyvaiid  MMcess  isfeo^lifec  mexksot 

iihe  isnpmtem  question,  of  <contb>uing  ^  akuridonii^  the 

4miei^ican  war.     He  said/ that  he  rose  to  mave^B'amoid- 

fcnt  4o  the  address,  for  the  same  reason-  that  the^imouraUe 
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J^^}eiQen  had  xisen  to  propose  and  ,^cpn^  .it.     T^e  tasjc 
^5^  bpen  assigned  to  them  because  they  were  ypung  men,  and 
ypung  members  of  that  House.     Thei^e  was  ^  fayonr  about 
yon^i  which  recommended  iU  actions;  but  tUere  was  more 
.than  the  favour  of  yputh  requisite  to  giye  grace  to  the  motion 
for  ^an  address  tP   the  thrpne  on  the  present  occasion ;  it 
required  the  benefit  of  inexperience,  the  recommendation  of 
|giiQrp,nce;  for  what  man,  who  had  observed  the  conduct  of 
.  ministers  fpr  the  last  two  parliaments,  who  had  been  membeys 
.<^  that  House^  and  had  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  xneia- 
sures  of  goyernment^  could  have  been  brought  by  any  iheai^s 
todisgi^ce  himself  by  the  motion?    The  most  servile  or  the 
inost  profii^te  adherent  of  ministry,  however  Jie  might  have 
ffaineda  seat  in  that  House^  or  however  submissive  he  mig)it 
'h^ve  been  rendered  by  pension  or  place  (and  that  there  were 
j5u,ch  members  was  but  too  true),  could  not  have  been  brought 
tp  moye  for  this  address,  if  he  had  been  for  any  time  a  me^ri- 
iber.     It , was  therefore  with  prudence  as,signed  to  the  present 
gentlemen,,  because  they  were  fortunately  unacquainted  witn 
j^h^t  hadbe^  f een  and  executed, in  that  House.    JHp  w^s 
re^ady  to  do  justice  to  the  discemmjent  of  ministers  in  this 
respect:  but  for  tlie  same  reason  that  tl^ey  had  mpved  and 
secpn|[|ed  the  address,  he  now  rose  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment.    iTipugh  he  was  a  young  man,  he  could  not  be  called 
a.jpung  member  of  that  rfpuse.     He  had  been  present  ancl 
^sfen\the  wh9le  system  of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  had  heard 
'^their  progressiye  raadnessj   impolicy,  or  treachery ;  and  }^e 
^i^^s  npjv  ppnfpunded^t  their  presuming  to  look  the  Com- 
xnpns'  llpt4se  pf  parliafnent  in  the  face,  .much  more  to  dt  and 
^h^^rsuch  an  fuddres&jtOrthe  throne  moved  for  at  suchajunc- 
"ture.  '  That  tiiev  should  dare  to  bring  do;wn  such  a, speech 
^ai^er  what  tijey  gad  done,  was  to  him  a  subject  of  astonish- 
j^ent,,  nay,  a  subject  pf  horror.     It  shewed  that  they  were 
diyestf^of  all  m^  as  principle,  and  that  they 

]^adj&to©d  tl\e  dreadfiil  resplutipn  or  going  on  to  the  last 
^ct  91  thetr^iB^edy,  ,ana  completing  the  ruin  which  they  had 
fio  racc^ssfuliy  begun. 

Tnere  never  , was  any  momept  wj^en  it.was  so  i^ecessary 
,for  'fcm  to  IjaKe  notice  that  the .  speech  fvpm  the  throj^e.  was 
iipt  to  b®  considered  fus  the  sppecfi  of  ihe  K^ng,  but  of  Ms 
'ministers,  i^e  present  y^as  th,e  most  extraor<finary  that  he 
had  ever  known.  He  ^must  pause^a  while  on  t);ie  audaci^  of 
'mimsteirs  (for  he  coAiId  give  it  no  gentler  term)^  in  putjtine 
"^s^ch,  language  into  the  mouth  of  the  ,sovereijgh.  If.inen  weire 
u^acquaiiuid  with  the  i^ture  of  our  constitution,  a9d,;knc^ 
thfkt' the  .^eeeh  was  contrived  by  a  c^binet-c6\mcil,.w)]|ji^ 
would  they^prpnounpe  the  present  s{)eecb  from  the  iji^cme  to 
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be? — What !  but  that  it  was  the  speech  of  some  arl^traiy, 
despotic,  hard-hearted,  and  unfeeling  monarch,  who,  having 
involved  the  slaves,  his  subjects,  in  a  ruinous  and  unfiatoral 
war,  to  glut  his  enmity  or  to'  satiate  his  revenge,  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  spite  of  calamity,  and  even  of  fete: 
That  it  was  flie  speech  of  a  monarch  incapable  of  feeling  his 
own  misfortunes,  or  of  sympathizing  with  the  sorrows  of  his 
people,  when  the  high  prerogative  of  his  despotic  will  was 
disputed;  for  despotic  monarchs  were  the  most  tenacious  of 
their  rights,  "as  they  called  them,  and  allowed  nothing  to  the 
.feelings  or  to  the  comforts  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
speech  spoke  out  a  bcJd  and  sanguine  language,  and  he  was 

glad  of  it.  It  was  better  that  tne  people  should  know  what 
.  ley  were  to  expect,  and  what  tosuflFer,  than  that  an  insidious 
air  of  lenient  intentions  should  cover  and  conceal  the  sam^ 
dreadful  plan.  But  he  called  upon  every  honest  man  in  the 
House  to  say  if  it  was  not  his  firm  dependence  and  trust  to 
have  heard  a  very  different  speech  on  that  day.  He  would 
refer  it  to  the  candid  feelings  of  every  man  in  (he  House. 
.  He  had  not  been  many  days  in  town,  but  he  had  been  long 
enough  to  hear  and  collect  the  opinions  of  men,  and  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  general  sentiment,  that  we  should  have 
heard  his  majesty,  on  that  day,  declare  from  the  throne, 
*^  that  he  had  been  deceived  and  imposed  upon  by  misinfiv- 
jxiation  and  misrepresentation;  that,  in  consequence  of  his. 
delusion,  the  parliament  had  been  deluded,  but  that  now  the 
deo^tion  was  at  an  end.  He  saw  that  he  had  been  in  an  error, 
and  that  he  and  his  people  had  suffered  enough  from  the 
.consequences  of  it.  That,  therefore,  he  requested  of  his  par- 
liament to  device  the  most  speedy  and  direct  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  calamities,  and  restoring  peac^  security,  and 
happiness  to  his  dominions."  He  said,  that  this  was  the 
eeneral  opinion;  but  instead  of  this,  they  had  heard- a  speedi, 
breathing  vengeance,  bloody  misery,  and  rancour.  It  spoke 
exactly  this  lan^age:  <^Much  has  been  lost;  mudiUood, 
much  treasure,  has  been  squandered ;  the  biuthens  of  my 
.people  are  almost  intolerable;  but  my  passions  are  yetun« 
gratified,  my''  object  of  subjugation  and  of  revenge  is  yet 
unfiilfill^  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  persevere.'' 
This  was  tlie  language;  and  for  this  language  ministers  were 
loiswerablev  the  men  who  had  brought  .us  to  our  present 
situation,  and  reduced  us  from  the  splendor  and  the  strength 
and  the  happiness  which  we  enioyed,  to  the  disgrace^  the  weak- 
jnesa,  and  the  danger  into  which  we  stood  at  pres^it,  yet 
dmred  to  come  forward,  and  tell  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  they  were  not  yet  Satisfied ;  that  they 
Dad  not  yet  aone  enough ;  that  they  determined  to  persevere 

II 
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in  the  American  war,  and  to  spend  more  of  the  treasure^ 
and  lavish  more  of  the  blood  of  these  very  people,  although 
there  was  a  general  clamour  against  it,  and  out  of  diat  House 
the  loudest  disapprobation  was  expressed,  and  the  most  direct 
condemnation  of  the  system. 

There  was  one  thing  which  he  must  take  notice  of:  the 
Ixonourable  gentleman  who  had  made  the  motion  had  beeti 
tinadvised.  He  had  lavished  part  of  that  oratory  in  an  attack 
which  was  all  necessary  to  defence.  He  advised  him  to 
husband  his  abilities,  and  reserve  them  all  for  the  defence  of 
the  ministry  below  him,  rather  than  waste  them  in  attacking 
the  opposition.  He  had  charged  them  with  expressing  joy 
at  the  triumphs  of  America.  It  would  have  been  becoming 
.in  him  to  have  had  one  quality  of  youth,  candour,  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  have  stated  fairly  what  lie  chose  to  repre- 
sent. It  was  true  he  had  said  in  a  former  session,  that  it  was 
his  sincere  opinion  that  if  the  ministry  had  succeeded  in  their 
first  scheme  on  the  liberties  of  America,  the  liberties  of  this 
country  would  have  been  at  an  end;  and  thinking  this  (as 
he  did)  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  heaxt,  he  was  pleased 
-with  the  resistance  wmch  they  had  met  to  their  atleoapt  If 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  thought  the  same  thing.  If  he 
had  joined  him  in  the  opinion,  that  ministry,  had  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  first  attack  upon  America,  would  afterwards 
have  succeeded  in  an  attack  upon*  Britain ;  he  no  doubt  would 
have  wished  success  to  American  resistance;  at  least  if  he  had 
been  an  honest  man,  he  would.  Thi$  was  his  opinion,  it 
had  always  been  so;  he  might  be  wrong,  but  he  from  his 
heart  believed  it;  and  he  ci^ed  upon  the  honourable  gentle* 
man,  when  he  next  mentioned  the  assertion,  to  take  notice 
also,  as  in  candour  he  ought,  of  the  .opinion  that  accom- 
panied it  That  great  and  glorious  statesman,  whose  memory 
every  ^ndeman  would  revere,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham, 
entertamed  this  opinion  in  the  very  commencement  of  the 
dispute ;  and  feeling  for  the  liberties  of  his  native  country, 
thanked  God  that  America  had  resisted  the  claims  of  this 
countiy.  But  <'  all  the  calamities  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  widies,  and  the  joy,  and  the  speeches  of  opposition." 
Oh  miserable  and  imfortunate  ministry !  Oh  blind  and  in- 
capable men  I  whose  measures  are  fi^amed  with  so  litde  fore- 
sight, and  executed  with  so  little  firmness,  that  they  not 
only  crumble  to  pieces,  but  bring  on  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  merely  because  one  rash,  weak,  or  wicked  Inan  in 
*the  House  of  Commons  makes  a  speech  against  them !  Oh^ 
>i¥hat  miserable  statesin^i  must  these  be,  who  frame  their 
measures  in  so  weak  and  wretched  a  mann^  as  to  make  no 
provision  for  the  contingen<;^es  of  fortune,  nor  for  the  rash 
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jp0mm»  -rr«ay,  if  jt  ^ple^sep  tjie  Hqus^  tl^e  indexed  E^<^ 
,qf  ,fl[iQa !  CquI^  .  Aey  expect  th^t  there  woyld  be  119  xa»^  no 
we^  i^lp  JRdcked  men  ip  this  kingdom ;  or  weife  tliey  jso 
XQ^  $0  Wje§k»  an4  sp  wigked,  ^  to  contrive  meas^^  pf  suidi 
a  texture  tfiat  the  intervention  qf  any  iinfpreseen  ciipcuin- 
^St^oe  brpke.them  to  pieces  f^d  with  4^eir  jfailure  dejst^yed 
,the  eQ^>i]:e  of  wj|jich  tb^  b^d  the  ffovernment !  It  was 
,6aid  agaias^t.odministrationy  that  they  |^  no  responsi^^yitj'. 
Peqple  desir^  to  know  who  wa$  the  minister,  and  .who  was 
.j^$r!^er^le.fQr.tbe4i|iquitQii6  mc^ures  of  government*  The 
^oistry  felt  the'd|IBculty  pf  the  qpestipn,  and  hesitated  a  long 
^tim^  in  the  ji^p§wer;  biit  at  Xm^  ,hfiy;pg  ^^und  out  an  expe- 
.dien^tb^y.^^claimed  in  triinnph)  ^'  Q^,  <^e%  responsibOi^ ! 
,to  he  sure  there  iqufjist  be  ,j:^poiisjbaity  \  there  are  pe^»qiis 
.wcountftble 
Who^^re.d 

.re^poB^ible,  ;Kbo,bave  ,^^s . 

.was  athe  :>&ti;9l|^e  iftnd  ^the  r^iculpus  n^^nner  in  which  they 
.argued,  ftnd  jwdeaYovc)^  to  shufije  th(?ins^lv^  put  of  Umt 
i^^ppHsibiJity  ^hich  ,  J^h^y  ^new  to  be jgp  daiig^rpus.  If  £^ 
ibad  ,9WfP^|le^>  4t.ey  ^^vpu^d^Ji^ve  .t^OT^all  the  credit  ^ddll 
^tbejpr^^rjo  .tb^nj^lvi^  ;,^»t  rbefiafl^e  Jiey  harV^  failed,  they 
jH^XfK^  .tbeifeWnxe,}pwi,thQ?e.n\fn  Whp  j^p^^avpqrjpdjo^prqiregt 
.^e^CaJw^iU^  \>7  J^PPpipg  ,^e  mV^.l  jfb^  J:hrpw  U  jjppn 
ftJje  jp^  ^wjip  .^w  ^^ip  j^,th^ir  ,^areer  to  a,drea^^ 
f^^,9  .'d^terjpin^  to.|:h*'««^,th<?j^j?lY9s  frpm^Uie  imip(^umije 
Jb^VS^rfift^^flSs  pf  ,tl}e^4^^>hatjDi$:|ft  ^.ijst^eirpm  fiashinjg;  5^ 
,the>^s,^d.yluji]gi]^  j^^^rtje^^  below,  an^  whofenjlc^. 
Yp(Wi:^,jpj/^iji.tp,stpp  th^j»,i|i  this  i?iad  Jntent.  T^ey  gazc^ 
,MSv;?po|irtbe>ri;3^,,§^y,n3iiwstry,  .^nd  >y  t^eir^^iforjs;  to  ^stop 
U§,^pi;ev^jj|;^,^8,frpm,^tp,kifl^  lile^^^^^  wbi^b  y^Mi^ 

.Uithx^^d ' .  if  ,they  :h.Ja4  J^ev!^  m  ,tp  ,dash  ,j^  tbe  abyss 
ydXlmn^'fP^lestJ^timi  tfcen.we  ?ho.Qid  Ijtave  ^^n  feap.^.  When 
,lhisvR0i;t,pf.Ji3ijg\^ge  w^^Jjt^^,  h,e  h^a4^84>vajs,tr^ted^i!j  with 
^^;git.jidic*Jle;  ^a^^-i^f  he,hLa4  i^.Qjw  |fjyen  .ft  ^y  ^senpus,?^ 
„^ptipn,  .be  }?eg^^  tjje ,  youse .  to.  pg^rijon  Jijy^,  '  ^It,  Mjas..|umJ9- 
,.tentip«ally  if.heh^^f  ./orjtjj^jt^i^ifed  jfiotbing  ^i^t^dicuie  ajri 
*caQte;9^t, 

The  how,wr?iWe  gwtj^ap  ,^bo.|\|ri..^e©9jide4fthe  ^otjfy^, 
^Sfti^j  Jw^t  «  .the  ?Jw©jlwi  jjofft^t^iep^^^p^^nar 
^tke  Aw«ericaii  w^r,  m>^  i^f  .^ei^e^mes  ,^^th^  led  ppit, 
..Wd  ke  tri;8ted.iMt  th^re^wpigild  be  ^j^p  ^re .letrpspei^ve 
.,€eii«ure,ia  ,ji^e  prQ^l^t  inpffejtjj."  Jbi^E^tif^i^tly !  Ij^  the 
Jpjp^se  ,))^,d  ^ip.  ,iropa<i^j^ !  MiWi?!*  W^t  }^  tP 
.boar  tbj^  fpAP,  jiid  jwa  tha.t ..d^y  .,th^y  n\pt . J^^  ^,r 
.tbfttt>\:as,,th^qy^Jtj^  tte.x^pi:^atotjv^pf  ^tepejg^^ej 
,4:e^C^|;o.4be.^^s  .pf.Jb^s  •«aj§Sty!s.|«W^tep(>jtb^ 
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and  ruinous  pleasures'  that  had  brought  ns  to  tibis  B^tte, 
They  must  hear  of  them  not  only  here,  but^e  trusted  .tha|^ 
by  the  aroused  indignation  and  vengeance  of  an  ii^uced  anid 
undone  people^  they  must  hear  of  them  at  vthe  tribunal  cf 
justice,  and  expiate  them  on  the  public  scaffold.  He  saw 
a  learned  g^entleman  smile  at  the  word  scaffold.  [Mr.  Dun^ 
jdas,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland.]  What !  did  not  the 
learned  ^gentleman  think  that  it  was  yet  time  for  punish^ 
m^it?  l£id  they  not  in  his  imagination  done  enough,  or  had 
tbey  more  calamities  to  inflict,  more  neffligence  to  exempli^ 
lor  rather  more  treachery  to  complete?  What  was  the. learned 
g^^sitleman's  opinion?  When  did  he  think  the  fit  momenjt 
.would  arrive,  when  suffering  would  be  ^upineness,  ^nd  re- 
tribution be  just?  It  was  his^  opinion  tibat  the  day  was  now 
jappxoaching,  that  it  ^as.at  hffi»d,  when  the  public  would  ix> 
logger  submit,  nor  the  ministry  escape.  Thm'.  conduct  was 
.unprecedented  in  any  a^  or  in. any  history;  it  bewared  the 
records  of  nations:  for  m.  sdl  the  annals  of  kingdoms  ruiiv^ 
by  weakness  or  by  treachery,  there  was  not  an  inst^ince 
.so  glaring  as  the  {iresent,  of  a  country  ruined  by  a  set  of 
men,  witm>ut  the  confidence  the  love,  or  ,the  .oBinion  of  the 
jpeople,  and  who  yet  remained  secure  an;iidst  the  stoarois  ^f 
public  disaster.  The  honourable  gentleman  who  hfid  jse- 
condedthe  motion,  had  called  for  i^ianimit^.  He  deiooicioc^ 
to  know  if  they  meant  to  insult  that  jside  of  t)^  JHoiise  wh^ 
they  asked  fi>r  unanimity,  ^u)d  designed  to  CQ^t^pe  Jjie 
.American  war?  They  had  ofyp^^sed  it  &oxa  its  fconw^mi^ 
ment;  they  had  opposed  it  in  all  its  progress;  Ih^  h^ 
^warned,  supplicated,  and  threatened;  th^  had  pr^qt^ 
every  event,  ^nd  in  no  one  instance  had  they  i^led  in  ,pi^ 
dieting  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  ensued  firom  tlMBir 
obstinacy  or  from  their  treason.  If  in  a  moment  like  4^ 
present,  a  moment  of  impending  ruin,  men  who  loved  their 
country  could  have  any  comfort,  he  confessed  he  miA^t  ^1 
it  as  a  comfort  and  consolation,  that  when  the  hist^i^y  ik  tbii^ 
.dtjeadfiil  period  should  come  to  be  written  by  a..C00da4)a^ 
.XDILpartial  hand^  he  must  prodaim  to  posterity,  ith^t  ik^ 
;iriends  with  whom  he  had  the  honojur  to  act  (Were  .Dot  to^^ 
:c^a]:ged  with  the  calamities  of  the  system.  Ja  ^ustiee  Ip 
them  he  must  declare^  that  they  did  all  that  meajcould  ^ 
.to  avert  the  evils,  to  direct  them  to  a  more  safe  ,and  ho- 
nourable triKiky  but  they  had  failed  in  their  ^aai^iops  ^nd^ar 
.vours.tp,^ve  their  country.  Thus  ooauch  ^at  .least  .tiie  rMa- 
torian  woqld  say,  land  thus  wouki  they  beexepnptol  6«ppi 
sharing  the  condemnation,  though  they  now  si^Efered  ,tl|e 
icalamity  in^common  with  ikexmt^oittkw  mi^j^r&i^^ 
subjects. 
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-  The  honotirable  gentleman  had  told  ns,  that  we  must  not 
tlespond;  and  at  the  same  time  lie  had  given  us  a  picture  -of 
our  sihnMion,  which  he  confessed  to  be  more  serious  than 
pleasing.  He  talked  hope  to  the  ear,  but  he  had  spoken  de- 
.  «pondeijcy  to  the  beart.  This  was  his  serious  picture,  and  a 
imost  serious  one  it  was.  You  are  now  sufiering  these  things 
'fiom  measures  the  most  wise,  the  most  prudent,  the  most 
necessary,  executed  with  firmness  and  with  foresight,  and  in 
'a  cause  the  most  just  and  upright.  Was  it  so?  Then  how 
Tnudi  ferther  distant  from  despondency  was  the  picture  which 
he  would  give  than  this  serious,  but  not  desponding,  picture 
of  the  honourable  gentleman.  I  cannot,  said  Mr.Tox,  ex- 
press^  my  sentipents  of  the  situation  of  this  country  bett^ 
than  by  applying  to  it  the  addresis  ciP  the  celebrated  orator, 
'DemostJienes,  to  the  Athenians.  **  I  should,"  says  he,  "  de- 
ject and  despair,  I  should  consider  your  situiition  as  desolate 
and  irreparable,  if  I  did  not  reflect  that  you  have  been  brought 
to  this  state  by  weak  and  improvident  measures,  and  by  weak 
and  treachferous  men.  If  your  affairs  had  been  managed 
wisely,  if  your  operations  had  been  firm  and  steady,  and  after 
all  you  had  been  reduced  to  this  situation,  I  should  have 
indeed  despaired,  of  deliverance;  but  as  you  have  been  re- 
idiicedby  weak  and  by  bad  men,  l  trust  you  may  be  recovered 
by  wise  and  by  •  upright  governors.  Change  your  system  and 
'you  may  yet  flourish;  perseverei  and  you  must  be  ruined." 
•This  was  exactly  his  opinion  of' the  present  situation  of  this 
•tountry:  If  their  cause  had  been  just  and  virtuous,  if  tfieir 
'iheasures  had  been  wise  and  vigorous,  if  their  ministers  Md 
been  capable  aiid  zealous,  "^and  after  all  we  had  been  brought 
to  our  present  situation,  he  should  have  despaired  of  qe- 
'"Kverance;  but  as  it  was  there  were  yet  hopes,  by  substi- 
'tuting  a  just  and  a'  virtuous  system  in  lieu  of  the  present 
oppressive  and  disgraceful  one,  by  substituting  wise  and  vi- 
gorous measures  in  room  of  die  present  ridiculous  and  im- 
potent schemes,  by  substituting  activity  and  zeal  in  the  place 
of  indolence  and  treachery,  and  by  changing  in  short  the 
'whole  plan  and  conduct  of  government.  His  motive  for  this 
'advice  was  n6t  that  he  wished  to  succeed  to  those  places  of 
'trust;  he  sincerely  wished  their  present  possessors  good  of 
'tiiem ;  they  had  rendered  the  ofiices  of  trust  and  power  most 
iiiienviaUe  to  mien  who  loved  their  honour,  and  whose  only 
olgect  in  accepting  -  them  would  be  to  promote  the  splen- 
dour,, the  security,  and  the  happiness  of  this  country.  Let 
them^  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  enjoy  the  emoluments  fbr 
*  which  they  have  lavidied  so  much ;  and  if  cut  ruin  must  he 
accomplished,  let  it  be  compleated  l^  the  same  btineful  hands ! 
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The  hoTOuraUegenttenan  exMbited.two  pictores  oFdiis 
countiy;  the  one  representing  her  at  the  end  of  the  last 
glorioui^  war,  the  other  at  the  present  moment.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  war  this  country. was  raised  to  a  most  daazling 
height  of  splendour  and  req>ect.  The  French  marine 
was  in  a  manner  luinihilated,  the  Spanish  r^idered  con- 
temptible;  the  Frendb  were  driven  from  America;  new 
sources  of  commerce  were  qpened,  the  old  enlarged;  our 
influence  extended  to. a  predomiimnce  in  Europe  our  em-» 
pire  of- the  ocean  established  and  ac^owledged,  and. our 
trade  filling  th$  ports  and  harbours  of  the  wondering  and 
admiring  world.  Now  mark  the  d^adation  and  the  change. 
We  have  lost  thirteen  provinces  of  America;  we.have^st 
several  of  our  Islands,  and  the  rest  are  in.da^er;  we  hav6 
lost  the  empire  of  the  sea ;  we  have  lost  our  respect,  abroad 
and  our  unanimity  at  home;  the  nations  have  forsaken  us, 
they  see  us  distracted  and  obstinate,  and  they  leave  us  to  bur 
fate.  Country!  "  This  "joas  your  husbuid;  this  is  your 
husband.'^  This  was  your  situation,  when  .you  were  go- 
remed  by  Whig  ministers  and  by  Whig  measures,  when  you 
were  warmed  and  instigated  by  a  just  and  a  laudable  causey 
when  you  were  united  and  impelled  by.  the  confidence  which 
you  had  in  your  ministers,  and  when  they  again  were  strength- 
ened and  emboldened  by  your  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  This 
is  your  situation,  when  you  are  imder  the  conduct  of  Tory 
ministers  and  a  Tory  system,  when  you  are  disunited,  dis- 
heartened, and  have  neither  confidence  in  your  ministers  nor 
union  among  yourselves;  when  your  .pause  is  unjust  and  your 
conductors  are  either  impotent  or  treacherous. 

He  said,  that  he  should  not  go  into  a  minute  detail  of  the- 
transactions  of  ministers  in  the  progress  of  this  aqpursed  war* 
but  only  trace  them  through  the  leading  features,  which 
would  shew  the  plan  and  system  they  had  pursued.  Thej^ 
commenced  war  against  America  after  that  country  had 
offered  the  fairest  propositions,  and  extended  her  arms  to 
receive  us  into  the  closest  and  nearest  connection.  .  They  did 
this  contrary  to  their  own  sentiments  of  what  was  right,  but 
they  were  over-ruled  by  that  high  and  secret  authority  which 
they  durst  not  disobey^  and  from  which  they  derive  their 
situations.  They  were  ordered  to  go  on  with  the  Americaa 
war  or  quit  their  places.  They  preferred  emolument  to  duty, 
and  kept  their  ostensible  power  at  the  exp^ocq  of  their  ooun^ 
try.  To  delude  the  parliam^t  and  the  people  they  then 
described  the  contest  to  be  a  mere  .squabble.  It.was^  ngt 
America  with  whom  we  had  to  contend;  it  wad  witji  ^^ Han- 
cock and  his  crew:",  a  handfid  of  men  would  m#rch  trium<r 
phant  from  on^  end  of  th«i  ogsitinent  to^  the  other.    This  wa« 
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ib^hirigemgbmvm^t^ia  Ate  ISmn^mi&^ikkrUaigi^ti^B. 
leaimednleinber of  it,  (Lord  hotsAhotmif^y}  was  eztitm to 
fte'  (Mollify  cf  w  peeiv  and  eim)Med  atnoi^  the  hepeiibufj 
OHikfdf  of  thtf  fedd[&  lie  whs  iSM»  rew«fdeA-fa9  mo  ethec 
m&ek  that  heiXfalA  ever  diseover  btit  that  of  Tdf^meHiily  sdNn** 
kig  oilr  feBows-sdlsgceti^  in  jAmeriea^  andr  eal^ng  tkek  oppoa^ 
Ikgs  the  w^  of  '<  ifoiicock  aiid  his  crew !" 

Haimg  bf  misrepreseBtation  delwied  Ae  psaAisimevt  into 
llMr  contest,  they  eixfeflvoured  to  continue  t&e  ddnrien  fay  |m)» 
fliiiinjrtliecoaiitiyeentleiAien'a  revenue  from  Aaeriea.  *Thi^ 
Ifci  aS  tke  rest  of  £eir  fictions,  ^vas  wimt  diey  did  not  tkan*- 
tehm^  bduhre,  but  it  was  neeesaary  to  tke  occ^ionw     Tli^ 
aaw  Ae  French  raisins  an  armament  m  their  ports  fsveat 
jproMuMiaiss  trere  eyidently  ms^ing,  which  demaaded  the 
lioliei^  and  th«r  enquiry  of  the  Britmi  niinistiy  long  before 
they  openly  professed  tfais'  resolution  to  support  tiie  iiNkpen- 
dence  of  America.    What  did  our  minii^ry  do?  Tk^  9^ 
Seated  these  armaments  to  go  on^  diey  came  doum  day  after 
day,  and  professed  that  France  was  tirioidly  in  her  diqM'; 
tion;  n^,  after  they  knew  that  the  propositions  w^e  hostikr 
against  ureat  Britain^  that  they  w^re  intended  to  reeiat  us 
in  our  attempts  upon  America;  when  it  waa  na  longer  in  the 
power  of  ministry  to  conceal  the  iricaome  trudi^  «ad  "^^dkim 
they  were  galled  with  what  was  told  them  of  it  in  that 
House,  they  a(^oumed  it  for  ft  consiikrable  time,  just  pre- 
▼Him  10  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  betwe^  Fraoice  and 
America.     Why  did  they  do  all  this?  Because  if  th^  had 
Hot,  they  must  ha^e  beenifesced  to  go  to  war  with  France  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  Aejr  did;  which  th^  conld  not 
hate  done  without  giving  up  the  Aneiican  war,  the  object 
0f  their  ambition,  beeause  the  parent  of  their  fortunue^  and 
the  tenure  on  which  they  held  their  power.'    Thqr  had  wtl* 
fully  and  positively  plunged  this  country  into  a  war  vidi 
Francse,  with  Spain,  and  with   Holland,  by  a  treacherous 
acquiescence  in  the  designs  of  France,  for  the  mere  love  and 
attadiment  that  they  had  to  the  American  war.     If  diejr 
had  crushed  the  preparations  of  France  in  their  infancy;  if 
they  had  called  her  to  a  peremptory  account  before '  Am 
luml  equipments  were  matured;  would  any  man  breathing 
say,  or  suspect^  that  the  French  would  have  daired.to  act  as 
they  did,  or  presume  to  go  to  war  with  ihe  whole  stiei^tli 
of  tliis  country,  undivided,  uitweaken^,  by  the  prosecution 
<if  a  mad  war  against  her  cblonies?  Surely  not;    But  th^ 
pwstte^  anothd*  p^Uor.    H^  wouM  not  say  that  lie  bdioved 
they  w&re  paid  by  frvme;  it  waa  not  jpossibk  for  him  to 
prove  the  fiUSt;  bot  he  waidd  ventuib  td  aa^  that  thcjr  da» 
served  to  bb  paid  by  te  grand  inoaarfae^  for  A^  ha4 
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l^iStm^  (kmfsi  M  tdMj&t.  IS  the'  TrenohMisg.  he^^ivem 
Mfe»  apdK  ^tuSt  he&dl^}  if  to  adiiuiited  Inr  exdh^quttr  to 
iSfHAi^i^i  if  he^^eii  dmitied  Us  reBOuircar  fc^  diek  safei^ 

liitie'^  for  A^  bad  Sm&  mbre  for  ii^  pe^xum^M:  adl^iUk^pei 
T!^¥S  mirSfm  tto  &C06£ripIislmi€bt  of  tbe^  grazid  object  of 
tjf^iSk  afiMlbition,  l^t  of  miiv^i^  monorchyj^  than  all  dg^ 
l^i^^c^ding  ddMii3^^rafdoi;»  thiat  ever  Eraaee  hiAi  eii^loyed^ 
ii^,  i&di^  tbjEt^  all  ihXi  little  atchieveiQeBts  of  Louk  le  Griuidk 
H^^-in  hk  aim  to  d6qiiire  universid  monairohy,  gtwelped  only 
at  A^  cohcpji^t  or  the  piorcbatfe  of  a  (em  bsnJier  town%  ana 
iff  pvaHrnhgthi^ impdlitic meaASy had es^ai^«ratied asoA romed 
^Bi^pe  against  him. 

Btift  die  prds^nt  syiH^m  of  France  had  been  moi^e  dieeply  and 
ihinitii  sagaciously  Md.  If  ther6  shoold  be  w  deliberation  be»- 
i^d^  f  m  Mng  of  France  and  his  su£gect0  on  the  be^  means 
6f  ^tietiding  and!  establishing  the  project^  univen^monaa^ 
chy  j  what  ^otild  be  th^  tenor  of  their  conversation  ?  **  We 
imsli  the  kin^  would  sa^,  weaken  and  destroy  oiir  grand  a»d 
HkcfBit  fonrndaSe  rival,  tireat-Brilain.  To  be  sure/,  reply  the 
^bfeeti^;  btit  this  cannot  be  done  without  diminishing  and 
^nthaiiiSting  ouirs^lvai.  Yes;  says  the  kii^ ;  we  shall  not  strike 
d  UoW;  we  will  make  them  cut  and  mangle  one  another; 
We  Will  employ  our  ministers ;  those  minialers  who  aiepMd  hp 
Gr^ait  Britain  fc^  doing  ear  bnaiaeBB^  to  go  to  war  with  tibeir 
iiiastef  1^  §tid^ecU  «Bd  destroy  themselves.  This  accordingly 
is  doiM&f  Tne  prime  minister  dP  Fraxie^  whom,  said  Mr. 
Feat^  t  now  see  sitting  over  against  me,  goes  to  w^  with 
Araerii^  iot  the  maintenance  of  rights^  01  trifie»  that  w«re 
fiever  dkpiited,  and  remains  deaf  and  blind  to  the  calamaties 
tod  the  intreaties  of  the  people.  Oh  !  but,  say  the  subjects 
of  Ftiince^  Great  Britain  will  triumph  if  w^  do  not  inteif^e. 
Iliefi^  says  the  monarch,  w^  will  interfere;  after  deladkig 
fii^ie  mto  with  ^npty  unmeanling  professions,  which  m^ 
er&atfur^  but  themselves  would  b^eve ;  we  will  come  in  at 
th6  critic  moment  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  American 
iiidqpendenceb  All  this  Will  be  great,  will  be  masterly ;  the 
Mibjecte  would  r^ly:  Britain  wiU  be  weakened;  but  by  this 
We  shall  only  have  ap  equal  shore  in  th^  circulating  commerce 
i[^f  America :  Kay,  we  shall  do  more^  says  the  king^  we  didl 
conciliate  the  affections  of  Ammca;  we  will  cdnclude<  a 
trfeatjr  With  America,  and  by  being  instrumental  to  her  inde^ 
pendency  incline  het  by  obligations  to  a  preference  in  favour 
<tf  Frmceb''  All  tins  may .  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  be^i* 
twee^  1^'kii^  of  Frimce  and  bis  sid^jectfr ;  luad  still  fertharit 
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mig^tluure  been  said,  tbat  in  order  to  eOTuplete  the  d^gEk  of 
estabUflhine  an  universal  monarchy,  they  must  destroy  thje 
other  Tim  powers  of  Europe;  the  naval  powers  were  the 
most  to  be  dreaded,  and,  after  Great  Britaiii,  of  these  naval 
powers  tHe  Dutch  were  the  first  to  be  overthrown.  How 
could  they  do  that  without  .weakening  themsdves?  Why, 
replies  the  king  of  France,  how,  but  by  instigating  our  £uth- 
fijf  servants,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  to  war  with 
dieir  nearest,  dearest,  and  best  friends  the  vutch.  Tru% 
their  interests  are  inseparable ;  they  are  like  the.  right  liand 
and  the  left  of  one  immense  and  terrible  body ;,  by  a  brotherij 
combination  of  strength  and  action  they  are  irresistible,  and 
the  House  of  Bourbon  must  fall  before  them ;  but  divide 
them,  nay,  not  only  separate  them,  but  set  them  to  tear  one 
another,  aind  they  will  crumble  before  us.  To  do  this  would 
be  impracticable  with  any  other  set  of  men ;  but  nothing  is 
impossible  for  those  ministers  in  the  scaljp^  of  absurditfr  or 
mraness  to  attempt.  This  would  no  doiibt  be  said,  and  what 
must  be  the  astonishmient,  what  the  feelings,  what  the  tran- 
qEXMTt  of  Frenchmen,  .  wh^  they  percei'^  Great  Britain 
so  to  war  with  tfie  Dutcl^^  without  a  cause,  for  he  declared 
he  never  yet.  could  discot^r  a  cause  for  which  we  went  to 
war  with  that  power,  forj^ting  all  the  interests,  all  the 
polTciyy  and  all  the  connection  by  which :  we  had  eyer  been 
and  ou^t  always  to  be  guided  with  respect  to  her.  What 
must  have  been  the  exultation  of  Frenchmen,  when  thejr  saw 
the  fleets  of  Adtoiiral  Parker  and  Admiral  Zoutman ;  fleets 
that  ouffht  never  to  have  met  in  any  sea  but  on  terms  of 
firiendship,  meet  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces.:  in  short,  it 
was  impossible 'for  any  set  of  men,  however  well  inclined 
they  mi^t  be  to  favour  the  interests  of  France,  to  serve  her 
more  Actually  dian  jbis  majesty's  miidatei^.  had  done;  and 
yet  we  were  constantly:  hearing  the  ministry  exclaim  against 
the  perfidy  of  France:  they  made  his  miyesty,  from  the 
throne,  speak  in  the  same  style,  of  the  restl^  unbitimi,  and 
the  perfidy  of  France.  He  exceedingly  wished,  that  as  we 
could  not  give  them  hard  blows,  we  would  be  deo^t  enou^ 
not  to  give  them  hard  w<»rds :  but  it  was  the  feshion  of  ms 
majesty's  ministers;  they  loved  to  talk  :in  bitter  terms.  But 
why  was  the  perfidy  of  France  so  Intterly  inveighed  against? 
Was  tiiat  any  thing  new  ?  Was  the  treachery  of  France  of 
a  late  dat^  or  her  enmity  to  this  country,  or.  her  desire 
to  weaken  us,  or  her  recdesa  ambition?  They  were  all 
established  as  axioms  in  politics ;  and  ncme  but  the  present 
statesmen  t^ould  have  suffered  d^emselves  to  be  dehi^^hj 
professions  to  the  contrary,  however  spepi^msty  they,  might 
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be  mad^  espeei&lly  when  there  was  incpntestible  evidence 
against  tibem,  in  the  prieparations  which  they  were  making  ia 
all  their  portis. 

The  honourable  gentleman  w:ho  had  seconded  the  motion, 
had  strongly  called  for  unanin^ity,  and  afterwards  reco^nmended 
the  prosecution  of  the  American  war,  Were  the  ministry  con- 
fident eriough  to  expect  that  there  could  be  unanhnity  on  that 
subject?  Had  they  not,  from  the  outset,  declared  their  firm 
unequiv<?cal:abhorrence  pf  it  ?  Had  they  not  declared  and  pre^ 
dieted  what  had  come  to  pass?  Had  they  not  by  every  argu- 
ment and  means  which  respectful  zeal  could  suggest,  called  upon,, 
urged,  and  instigated  them  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  could 
onty  be  productive  of  ruin  and  disgrace  ?  Every  period  of  it  had 
been  marked  with  disaster,  aiid  me  last  misfortune  was  such, 
as  took  away  the  final  hope,  eveil  of  the  most  violent  abettors  of 
the  war.  The  honourable  gentlanan  had  said,  that  we  could 
not  blame  the  unfortunate  andgallant  lord  who  commanded  the 
brave  army  in  Viiginia ;  that  we  must  receive  him  with  praises  ; 
for  victories  had  been  the  preludes  to  the  surrender  pf  his  army. 
He  would  join  that  honourable  gentleman  in  bestowing  the 
w^armest  praises  pn  the  noble  Earl;  for  not  to  him  did  he  im- 
pute the  disaster,  but  to  the  ministry,  by  whose  savage  obsti- 
nacy he  was  ordered  to  persevere  in  an  expedition  against  the 
evidence  both  of  fact  and  reason.  But  had  not  all  the  tran-^ 
sactions  of  this  war  been  pf  the  same  sort?  ELad  not  all  the 
generals  been  brave,  aiid  ^unfortunate?  The  conquest  of 
Ticonderf^o  had  concluded  in  the  surrender  of  Saratoga. 
The  victory  of  JBrandywine  had  ended  in  the  recall  of  Sinr 
William  liowe ;  and  me  battle  of  Camden  in  the  capitulation 
at  York*  It  had  been  with  Earl  CornwaUis  as  it  was  widi 
General  Burgoyne; 

**  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  graye." 
It  had  always  happened  so,  and  it  must  always  happen  so  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  disastrous  war.  General  Burgoyne 
had  been  brave;  General  Burgoyne  had  feiled;  and  General 
Burgoyne  had  been  reviled,  persecuted,  and  proscribed ;  so 
had  General  Sir  William  Howe ;  so,  perhaps,  in  his  mmj, 
ivould  be  the  brave  and  imfortunate  Earl  ComwalBs :  though. 
he  did  not  know  where  these  candid  men  intended  to  fix  the 
1)lame;  whether  upon  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  on  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  or  on  both;  or  on  Adtniral  Graves,  or  on  all.  But 
it  would  soon  be  discovered ;  their  dirty  literary  engines  would 
be  set  to  work,  and  calumny  would  come  forth  in  all  the'  insi^ 
diouB  garbs  that  inventive  malice  could  suggest.  They  would 
place  the  blame  any  .wher^  but  in  the  right  place;  in  their 
own  weakness,  obstinacy,  inhumanity  or  treason.  To  soiM 
-Qite  of  thes^  causes  th^t  blame  was  to  b^  attributed,  and  not  to 
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any  failure  in  the  e!Xeeafion  ofthdr  phAs.  Two  tears  mce^ 
a  right  honoarabte  friend  of  his  ha4  moved  Ae  House,  that 
our  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  America,  uader  a  firm 
persoasioR,  that  the  French  ti^oops  j<Mned  to  ^e  Americans) 
would  be  irresistible ;  and  that  left  to  themselves,  thear  jea- 
lou^  of  one  another,  and  thdr  passions  might  be  fiivourable  to 
Great  Bntaim  The  ihotion  w^  rejected,  because^  it  was 
said  to  be  impossible  that  the  Americans  ibould  suffer  a,-  French 
arm^  to  enter  into  their  provinces^  So  little  did  his  majes^s 
ministers  know  9S  the  intentions,  or  of  the  di^esidoii  of  the 

nde  with  whom  they  were  at  war  I    The  event  now  con- 
ed the  idea  of  his  right  honouraUe  friend,  wkose  military 
knowledge  of  the  colonies  would  not  be  disputed.     Now  then, 
put^a  period  to  the  contest.     The  French  and  the  Americans 
are  jomed*    The -French  and  the  Americans  have  takai  an 
urmy.    There  was  no  part  of  the  unfortunate  disaster  at 
York-^town  so  portentous  as  that  circumstance,  or  that  gave 
him  so  much  concern.    It  led  to  more  fatal  ccmsequences  than 
the  loss^  of  seven  thousand  men.    The  circmnstance  of  this 
conquest  being  accomplished  by  the  combined  army  <rf  France 
and  America,  would  superinduce  a  claim  of  acknowledgmeot 
and  of  gratitude^  that  would  tie  the  two  people  together  in  an 
alliance  of  frienddiip,  and  gtVe  rise  to  cdmmereial  connections, 
wbidi^oidd  shut  out  the  only  prospect  that  remained  for  this 
.country  of  re-establishing  a  friendly  intoreourse  wfth  AmericB, 
and  having  the  benefit  m  her  trade.    S^me  of  the  persons  be- 
loB^ingto  his  majes^s  council  were  not  so  sanguhie  ad  others. 
Som^  for  whcmi  he  entertained  respeet,  as  private  goitlemen, 
trere  net  so  Anguine  as  to  believe,  that  if  the  pe<^le  of  Ame- 
rica* wer6  reaBy  detennined  against  us,  we  ceidd  over  reduce 
them  to  obedience.    One  of  these,  for  whcHO  he  had  great 
respect^  a  ri^t  honottfiable  gj»[itlema»  en  thi^  floor,  (Mr. 
Bigby,)  had  said,  upon  the  capture  of  Cha^lestowa,  that  if  dutt 
•vent  did  not  produce  &rtunate  'conclusions  in  our  £ivour, 
he  should  despair  of  success,  and  be  readjr  to  acknowlec^ 
that  it  was  an  improper  and  mad  thing  to  continue  the  contest 
Nowth^i^  he  called  upon  the  right  honourable  gendemaa 
to  stand  iq^,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world  act  up  to  his  pro- 
mises; for  it  was  now  proved^  that  the  a^ture  of  Charle^- 
town  had  concluded  in  the  surrender  of  an  army.    Had  aoy 
other  consequence  risen  from  it?    No;  none*    The  ririic 
honourable  gentleman,  who  pro&saed  to  be  op^^  and  dis- 
dained the  insidious  dealing  of  saying  one  thing  one  day^  and 
another  the  next,,  just  as  it  might  suit  the  occasion,  vouid 
risi^  therefore,  he  trusted,  and  call  upoA  his  m^ei^y'a  t^" 
laistersto  put  an  end  to  this  war. 

There  yru  one  ^cumstance  in  i^  condfict  aa4  k^p^ 
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both  pf  the  ministers  and  pf  mea  of  all  parties,  which  he  fsoul^ 
not  h^lp  taking  notice  of;  it  was,  that  amidst  all  their  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  Earl  Qornwallis  and  his  brave  army,  ther^ 
was.  Pne  thii^g  which  gave  them  great  comolation,  and  fyf 
which  they  were  grateful:  it  was,  that  our  fleet  had  not  ven- 
tured to  %ht  the  enemy.  Hear  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  said  thc^  hon* 
ourabie  gentleman ;  it  is  a  source  of  joy,  new  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  that  we  rejoice  on  the  occasio|i  of  one  of  our 
fleets  not  venturing  to  meet  and  fight  the  enemy  !  To  this  evea 
were  we  reduced,  a^d  our  joy  on  thie  circumstance  was  well 
foufifled  !  The  hon  purable  gentleman  who  seconded  the  mo^ 
tion  bad  given  great  praise  to  Karl  Cornwallis,  and  justly  so^ 
as  h9  had  already  s^d ;  hiJit  i^  his  opinion,  the  most  brilliant 

E art  of  the  noble  e^l's  /conduct  was^  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
is  embarrassment,  ip  the  very  moment  of  peril,  when  he  ex-^ 
pecte^  eyery  hour  to  be  a^aulted,  and  himself,  with  the  whole 
army,  to  l^e  put  to  the  sword,  he  retained  and  expressed  the 
purest  patriotism  and  loye  for  his  country,  in  the  anxiety  which 
he  shewed  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet!   "  JOo  not  venture  to  re|- 
iieve  me,  my  fete  is  determined;  do  not  decide  the  fate  of  our 
country  by  including  yourselves  in  the  disaster."     But,  indeed, 
the  whole  conduct  of  Lord  ,Cornw»llis  was  great  and  distin- 
guished; where  enterprize,  activity,  and  expedition  was  wanted^ 
no  man  ]^ad  more  of  these  qualities.     At  last,  when  prudence 
became  necessary,  h^°  took  a  station  which,  in  any  former  period 
of  our  history,  Would  have  been  a  peri^ct  asylum.     He  planted 
Jiimself  in  York  and  Gloucester,  and  preserved  a  communica* 
tion  with  that  which  usqd  to  be  the  country  and  ,the  dominion 
of  preat  Britain ;  a  commi^ucation  witli  the  sea.     It  used  tp  be 
the  country  pf  an  English  commander,  to  whidi  he  could  retire 
widi  safety,  if  not  with  fame,     ^t  used  to  be  the  country  on 
which  he  was  invincible,  whatever  mifl^ht  be  his  strength  on 
shore.  Here  it  was  that  ^arl  Cornwalus  was  stationed  on  the 
borders  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  which  he  preserved  a  com- 
muntCfEdan  with  New  York,  nav,  with  the  city  and  the  port 
of  London.     But  even  this  was  aenied  him ;  for  the  opean  waa 
no  more  the  country  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  noble  lord 
wafi  blocked  up,  though  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  nay, 
was  ^reduced  even  to  thank  God,  that  a  British  fleet  did  npt 
attempt  his  rescue.     He  said,  he  was  far  from  meaning  to  in- 
sitittft^  that  Admiral  Graves  ^as  in  fault;  the  ablest  com- 
mfuider  in  jthe  universe  woul^  have  acted  as  he  did,  even 
Ixird  Hawke :  the  great  and  th?  gallant  Lord  Hawke,  whose 
name  he  might  now  use  with  re\2^ence,  as  he  was  no  more» 
(for  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  venerate  living  authorities;) 
and  whose  mefioory  would  ever  be  held  dear,  as  the  father  of 
the  British  navy»  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner.    H% 
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who  lived  during  the  splendour  of  die  British  navy,  and  who 
perhaps  was  happy  to  retire  that  he*  might  not  live  in  its  de- 
cline; even  he  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner.     Mr. 
¥bx  said  he  had  taken  a  ^ood  deal  of  pains  to  inquire  r  he 
had  conversed  with  the  ablest  officers  on  the  subject ;  and  he 
.had'  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  for  fdl  the  ablest  officers  were 
on  shore ;  and  they  declared  unanimously,  that  it  would  have 
been  madness  in  Admiral  Graves  to  have  ventured  to  attack 
the  French  fleet  in'  their  position  in  the  Chesapeak ;   that 
it  could'  not  have  been  done  without  the  utmost  risk  of  losing 
the  whole  fleet,  as  well  as  the  army  that  was  on  board.     How 
different  was'  this  from  what  it  used'  to  be  in  the  English  navy  \ 
.In  former  wars  to  meet  an  enemy  and  to  fight,  to  com* 
mand  a  squadron  and  to  vanquish,  was  the  same  thing.    A 
British  admiral  knew  not  what  it  was  to  retreat  from  a  French 
squadron,  or  be  apprehensive  of  engaging  them.     But  this, 
among  other  things,  the  Earl  of  Samlwich  had  introduced  into 
the  service  of  Great  Britain.     He  had  made  it  an  essential  part 
of  the  duty  of  an  English  admiral  to  rim  away  from  an  enemy. 
"He,  tfeit  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  who  had  declared  in  his 
place,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  he  deserved  to  lose  his  head 
If  he  ever  failed  to  have  a  fleet  equal  to  the  combined  naval 
Tpower  of  France  and  Spain — ^he  had  forfeited  the  penalty  of 
his  bond  r  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  forfeited  his  head,  for 
the  Earl  of  Sandwidi  had  not  a  fleet  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world  equal  to  that  of  the  house  of  Bourbon !    In  America, 
the  British  squadron,  under  Admiral  Graven  amounted  to 
twenty-five  sari  of  the  linCr    The  French  squadron,  imder 
De  Grasse,  to  thirty-five  sailr  in  America,  then,  we  were 
unequal.     In  the  West  Indies  a  decided  superiority  against 
us  had  been  manifested  by  the  occurrences  of  the  campaign. 
We  had  lost  the  island  of  Tobago ;  a  large  Spanish  squadron 

*  was  now  triumphant  in  those  seas,  unopposed  by  any  British 
force  whatever,  capable  and  ready  to  do  what  they  pleased. 
True;  we  had  taken  a  defenceless  island,  and  disgraced  our- 
selves by  the  capture;  a  capture  productive  of  no  good,  (no 
national  good  he  meant,  for  undoubtedly  the  conquerors 
would  have  benefited  by  the  plunder,)  and  by  which  we  had 
brought  upon  our  name  and  arms  the  greatest  stigma  that 

*  could  fall  upon  an  enlightened  nation,  that  of  barbanty. 

In  the  West  Indies  men  we  were  inferior,  and  so  inferior 

that  there  was  not  a  man  of  any  experience  who  did  not 

tremble  for  the  safety  of  our  dearest  possessions  in  those 

'  seas.     Unequal  in  those  t\Vb  places,  it  might  be  thought  that 

.  our  great  superiority  was  employed  in  some  exploit  in  another 

'mrt  of  the  world.     Where?  how?  was  it  in  Europe?    In 
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Europe,  the  Channel  fleet  did  not  at  any  time  consist  of 
more  than   zy  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  combia^  fleets, 
stmounted  to  47  sail,  and  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  English- 
channel ;  claimed  the  proud  dominion  of  the  seas  on  ouTf 
eoasts,  and  toojc  within  our  view  a  valuable  and  a. num^rput 
fleet  of  traders.      In   the  English  channel,  then,  we*  were: 
inferior.     But  perhaps  in  the  northern  seas  liiere  was  a  great 
commanding  squadron  to  overcome  or  to  destroy  the  Dutch* 
marine.     Was  there  so?     Admiral  Parker  met  and  fought 
the  enemy  with  an  inferior  force,  and  there  was  a  circum- 
stance occurred  in  this  part  of  our  naval  management  which 
gave  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  admiralty  system.     After 
Adtfiiral  Parker  had  written  home  to  inform  the  board  that 
the  Dutch  squadron  was  much  larger  than  they  had  given  hiii^ 
to  understand  or  expect,  they  dispatched  a  cittter  to  him  with 
the  intimation  that  there  were  two  ships  lyuig  at  Harwich^ 
fully  equipped  and  ready  for  sea  at  an  hour's  notice,  which 
he  might  have  if  he  desired  them.     Instead  of  sending  these^ 
ships,  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  the  Admiral 
had  given  them,  they  sent  a  cutter,  and  lost  the  opportunity* 
Admiral  Parker  met  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  mean-time,  and 
fought  without  the  addition  of  these  ships,  by  which,  perhaps^ 
•and  indeed  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  procured  a 
decisive  victory,  and  have  destroyed  or  maimed  the  Dutch 
force  for  the  refet  of  the  war.     But  by  this  ignorant,  treiason* 
aUe  conduct,  instead  of  a  victory,  there  was  only  a  drawii 
battle.     But  perh^^s  we  had  been  superior  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  in  the  Baltic!     No;  in  the  Mediterranean  wfs 
durst  not  even    attempt  to  relieve   an  invested  island,  the 
island  of  Minorca ;  nor  relieve    a  blockaded  garrisoi^  th^ 
garrison  of  Gibraltar ;  two  places  that  were  always  hitherto 
considered  to  be  of  the  last  importance.     In  the  Baltic,  we 
had  given  up  the  right  of  fighting,  even  when  attacked;  we 
nmst  not  dare  to  fire  a  gun  in  the  Baltic.     In  the  European 
seas,  then,  "we  had  been  unequal  to  the  enemy  in  all  the  ope»- 
rations  of  the  campaign.     In  the  East  Indies  we  were  not 
superior  to  the  enemy.     He  had  heard  in  the  king's  ^peecl^ 
of  the.  prosperous  state  of  affairs  in  the  east,  but.  he  professed 
he  knew  of  no  prosperity  in  that  quarter.    Was  there  any 
.news  of  conquest,  or  of  advailtage,  or  evea  of  escape,  coam 
from  the  east?   It  was  a  hidden  secret  to  every  body  with 
.whom,  he  conversed;  and  he  believed,  wad  to  be  found  no 
wheice  but  in  the  king^s  speech.      In  every  corner  of  th^ 
world,'  then,  were  we  inferior  to  the  enemy;  and  yet,  with  a 
.fleet  dimini^ed  and  inferior,  rendered  slill  more  weak  by  the 
in&mous  manner  in  which  it  was  directed.     After  the  preaelit 

^      :  -Fr  3-  •    .  ^    ^/    .     .  1   : 
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disaster  to  our  anns  in  Vii^giaia,  with  Ihe  samt  men  to 
conduct,  and  what  was  wc»iie,  with  the  same  system^  were 
we,  the  rqjresentatives  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  called 
upon  to  address  the  crown,  and  promise  to  saiqKHrt  his 
majesty  in  the  same  pursuit  that  had  broi^t  us  to  this 
state. 

In  giving  this  detail  of  our  situation,  he  had  avoided 
entering  into  the  minute  and  subordinate  measures  of  govern- 
ment. He  had  confined  himself  merely  to  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  their  management,  and  of  our  situation ;  and  though 
he  had  not  enumerated  our  domestic  grievances^  he  by  no 
means  forgot  or  despised  them.  There  was  (mc  grand 
domestic  evil,  from  which  all  our  other  evils,  foreign  and 
domestic,  had  sprung.  The  influence  of  the  cinown.  To  the 
influence  of  the  crown  we  must  attribute  the  loss  of  the  army 
in  Virginia;  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  we  must  attribute 
the  loss  of  the  thirteen  provinces  of  America ;  for  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  crown  in  the  two  Houses  of  parliament^  that 
enabled  his  majesty's  ministers  to  persevere  against  the  vc»ce 
of  reason,  the  voice  of  truth,  the  voice  of  the  people.  This 
was  the  grand  parent  spring  from  whidi  all  our  misfortunes 
flowed.  But  still,  as  he  had  said  before,  this  picture  of  our 
mtuation  was  more  distant  from  dejeeticm  than  the  serious 
picture  of  the  honourable  gentlen»ai  who  spoke  before  him; 
for  all  these  calamities  were  connected  with  the  qrstem,  and 
the  men  in  power.  Chanjge  the  one  in  Mo^  and  remove  the 
other,  and  you  would  purify  the  fountain-head,  by  which  all 
the  flood  was  contaminated. 

He  called  upon  the  House  to  know  whether  they  were  still 
ready  to  go  on  with  this  accursed  and  abominable  war.  He 
called  upon  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  not 
as  the  creatui^s  of  the  minister,  to  do  their  duly ;  to  execute 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  to  act  i^  to  the  sentiments  that 
they  really  felt.  Did  they  really  believe  that  we  could  ever 
conquer  .Ajnerica?  He  desired  mem  to  lay  d)eir  hands  upcHi 
their  hearts,  and  proclaim  in  the  pi^esence  of  God  and  men, 
whether  they  thought  that  all  the  power  of  Great  Britsin, 
strained  and  exerted,  was  equal  to  the  task.  He  would  feave 
the  question. to  this  conscientious  test,  and  he  would  ventore 
to  say,  that  if  no  man^  but  he  who .  thought  the  contrazy  of 
this,  would  presume  that  night  to  vote. for  the. address  the 
minister  ^i^uld  be  lefl;  in  the  smallest  minority  that  was  ever 
known  in  that  House;  jiay,  he  believed  in  his  soul,  that  the 
minister  himself  would  vote  against  the  war.  Were  they 
determined  rashly  and  vehemai^y  to  ^o  on  ?  Had  they  not 
done  Plough  for.the  minister,  and  was  it  not  now  suflScJeottune 
to  do  something  for  their  constituents?    In  his  own  opinioDf 
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no  address  whatever  should  be  sent  up  to  the  throne,  until 

tk^  had  an  opportunity  of  going  down  to  thdr  €cmstituent6y 

nxM  consulting  with  them  on  the  matter^     They,  and  they 

only,  were  to  pay  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  it  was 

fit  and  necessary  that  they  should  give  their  instructions. 

But  though  this  was  his  own  immediate  opinion,  he  was 

'Willing  to  take  a  more  gende  course,  for  he  de^red  unanimity 

us  much  as  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  before  him ; 

and  therefore  he  would  move  to  amend  the  motion  for  the 

^address,  by  the  substitution  of  a  clause,  in  the  room  of  a 

great  part  of  that  now  in  the  hand  of  the  Speaker.     The 

violent  epitl^ts  and  abuse  ag^n&t  the  French,  though  he  did 

not  approve  of  them,  were  yet  Ixk^ome  so  familiar  to  the 

House,  and  the  ministry  were  become  so  much  in  love  with 

them,  perhaps  using  them  to  conceal  their  good  offices  in  a 

more  substantial  way,  that  he  did  not  very  earnestly  object 

to  them.     The  part  to  which  he  could  not  agree,  was  aU 

that  <^  which  went  to  the  continumce  of  the  American  war^ 

«nd  which  was  couched  in  the  most  cnnning  and  insidious 

lainguage.     The  amendment  which  he  should  propose,  would 

mire  his  majesty  the  assurance  of  their  loyalty  and  tesly  and 

^ould  promise  in  a  mor«  elTectaal  way  to  support  the  essential 

rights  and  permanent  interests  of  his  emmre.     He  concluded 

With  moving  to  leave  out  from  the  words  ^^  and  w^**  in  the 

third  pari^raph  to  the  end  of  the  paragrajdi,  in  order  to 

insert  these  words :   <^  will,  without  ddlay,  apply  ourselves 

with  united  hearts  to  prepare  and  digest  such  counsels  as 

may  in  this  crisis  excite  the  ^orts,  pcMnt  the  arms,  and, 

•by  a  total  change  of  system,  command  the  con&d&kceol  all 

his  majesty's  subjects,"  instead  thereof 

The  amendment  was  supported  bv  Mr.  Mlnchin,  Admiral 
Keppel,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  Colonel  Barc^  Lord 
Maitland,  General  Conway,  and  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  opposed  by 
l<ords  Muigrave^  North,  Nugent,  and  George  Germain,  and  Mr. 
Kigby.  Alter  which,  the  House  divided  on  the  question,  That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the  question : 
Tetters.  Tellers. 

Mr»  Fox's  am^Eidment  was  consequently  rejected. 
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Mb.  Thomas  Pitt's  Motion  for  pelaying  the  Supplies. 
November  30. 

ON  the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Tho* 
mas  Pitt  rose  to  object  to  the  Speaker's  leaving  tJie  chair.  It 
was  not  his  wish,  he  said,  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  its  government  in  the  present  alarming  juncture  of 
affairs ;  he  did  not  mean  to  hinder,  but  to  protract  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  in  this  business,  lest  administration,  carrying 
their  poi];it  with  a  facility  that  rendered  them  qaUous  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  nation,  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the 
same  councils  and  measures  which  had  brought  die  empire  to  the 
rerge  of  irretrievable  ruin.  Before  they  looked  for  any  fresh 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  parliament,  it  was  requisite  they  should 
shew  a  due  sense  of  their  own  misconduct,  and  give  a  sure  pledge 
of  their  intentions  to  change  the  whole  system  of  their  proceed- 
ings. What  that  pledge  ought  to  be,  would  be  for  the  House  to 
determine.  But  to  withhold  the  supplies .  till  some  positive  assu- 
rance of  their  repentance  was  obtained,  till  some  proof  of  their 
contrition  stood  on  record,  was  not  only  a  duty  tha  memfoen 
owed  their  constituents,  but  would  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  government.  That  the  redress  of 
grievances  should  invariably  precede  the  opening  of  the  public, 
purse,  was  a  principle  on  which  stood  the  existence  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  was  therefore  warranted  in  opposing  privilege  to 
prerogative,  and  in  refusing  to  vote  a  shilling  to  the  crown  till  its 
ministers  had  given  the  people  some  earnest  of  their  amendment. 
Sir  Grey  Cooper  reminded  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  the 
House,  by  agreeing  to  the  address  of  die  throne,  had  pledged 
itself  to  grant  some  supplies.  He  must  look  upon  such  a  resio- 
lution  in  no  other  light  than  public  despair,  and  political  suicide : 
no  instance  of  such  a  refusal  could  be  found  since  the  revolution. 
Did  the -honourable  gentleman  wish  to  leave  the  nation  without 
either  fleet  or  army  to  defend  it  ?  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  most 
agf'eeable  event  to  France  and  Spain : 

"  Hoc  Ithacus  velit ;  et  magno  mercentur  Atridae !" 

I 
Mr.  Fox  said,  that  ministers  and  their  friends  had  a 
double  way  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  address:  when 
4hey  wanted  to  get  it  through  the  House,  they  said  it  bound 
the  Mouse  to  nothing ;  but  now  that  it  was  passed,  a;D^  an 
opposition  was  made  to  the  supply,  they  argued,  that  by  the 
add)'ess  the  House  had  bound  itseUT  to  grant  it.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  from  whom  the  opposition  came,  had  un- 
doubtedly bit  upon  the  best  means  of  procuring  to  the  people 
that  change  of  measures  upon  which  their  political  sanation 
depended,-^ to  delay  the  supply,  though  not  to  refuse  it; 
to  deby  it  mitil  some  pledge  should  be  given  by  minister  to 


the  nation,  that  thqr  f<dt  compunction,  for  past  errors ;  that 
they  had  discovered  their  fault,  and  were  resolved  to  reform. 
The  honourable  member  very  properly  refrained  from  naming 
what  pledge  it  would  be  necessary  to  give;  that  ought  to 
come  from  themselves,  but  not  from  themselves  only ;  par- 
liament should  also  give  a  pledge;  and  a  better  could  not  be 
devised,  than  an  impeachment.     That  HoiKe  had  once  Mi 
the  corruption  oiF  ministers  to  be  fining  ground  so  rapidly, 
that  they  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.    Ministers 
had  basely  advised  thdr  master  to  rule  by  the  silent  means 
of  intrigue,  instead  of  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people; 
they  had  destroyed  the  democracy  of  the  constitution,  and  all 
was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  monarchy;  the  forms,  indeed, 
of  the  constitution  were  still  in  being,  as  an  honourable  gen-^ 
tleman  had  observed,  but  the  yit^  of  it  were  consumed; 
the  temple  stood,  but  the  dii  tutdares  had  deserted  it.     Thi^ 
honourable  baronet  had  said,  that  since  th^  revolution  no 
instance  could  be  found  of  an  opposition  to  the  supply.     It 
-was  true;  but  since  the  revolution  had  there  ,ever  been  i( 
period  like  the  present  ?     Had  tiiere  ever  been  a  reign  so 
tmfortunate?    Had  there  ever  been  a  circumstance  so  para- 
doxical, as  a  parliament  resolving  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  ought  to  be  diminished,  without  being  able  toefiect 
a  diminution?    Grievtmces,  said . the  honourable  baronet, 
used  formerly  to  precede  a  supply;  but  then  it  wa(s  because 
the  king  had  large  hereditary  revenues  with  which  he  could 
support  his  establishments :  it  was  true ;  but  since  the  sepa« 
ration  of  the  two  establishments,  the  court  and  the  military, 
'had  taken  place,  ministers  had  advised  their  sovereign  to 
think  only  of  himself;  and  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  Ms 
subjects  decreased,  the  expences  of  his  court  were  increased. 
Formerly,  when  that  party  of  men,  known  by  the  name  of 
"Whigs,  was  in  office,  the  king  perhaps  was  not  so  rich  iii 
money,  but  he  was  greatly  so  in  glory  and  dominion :  now 
that  the  Whigs  were  not  in  office,  and  the  nation  poor,  the 
Jong  was  rich  at  home,  but  poor  in  glory  and  dominion; 
both  being  sacrificed  by  the  measures  of  his  ministers.     But, 
said  tiie  honourable  baronet,  will  you  disband  your  fleets 
and  armies,  and  leave  the  country  at   the  mercy  of  her 
enemies?  Certainly  not.     It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ihinisters 
to  obtain  the  supplies,  which  are  only  delayed,  whenever  they 
may  think  proper  to  give  such  a  pledge  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  ccmvince  the  public  that  they  are  determined  totally  „to 
change  thesr  measures*     But  the  French  and  Spaniards  will 
rejoice  at  government  being  at  a  stand !     Then,  O  house  of 
£ourbcml  might  you  be  called  restless  indeed,  not  to  b« 


satisfied  mth  the  admtnifitniaon  of  those  meOf  whose  inea* 
pures  gave  ycm  Grenada,  St  Vincent's,  Dominica,  Tobago ; 
and,  what  is  greater  than  all  the  Grenadas,  St.  Vinceots, 
Domimcas,  and  Tob^os, — :the  friendship  of  America !  Rest- 
less, indeed,  you  must  be,  if  you  oould  rgoice  at  the  removal 
of  men  who  have  served  you  so  well,  and  so  greatly  crni- 
trU^uted  to  your  successes  against  this  country !  He  had  said, 
in  a  former  debate,  that  mii!isters  must  be  paid  by  Franee, 
or  by  some  other  means,  for  the  measures  they  pursued;  or 
that  they  deserved  to  be  paid;  and  he  was  still  of  the  same 
pinion.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  indifierence  to  him^ 
whether  ministers  were  in  the  pay  of  France^  or,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  places,  concurred,  for  the  sake  of  the  emolu*- 
inents  of  office^  in  measures  which  they  knew  must  bexuinous 
to  the  countxy.  He  did  not  wish  dbat  we  should  have  no 
atmy ;  but  how  could  he  trust  an  army  to  the  handsiof  the 
present  ministers,  unless  he  wished  to  see  it  surrendered  up 
to  Washingtoi^  ?  One  anasy  )iad  been  lost  at  Saratoga ; 
another  at  YcHrk-Town;  and  God  only  knew  Mshat  third 
phoe  wo««Id  be  signalized  by  the  loss  of  a  third  aimy  !  The 
people  felt  these  losses  and  disgraces;  but  ministers  must  taot 
be  bhupted,  because  tliey  criminate  the  commanders  :«^-*<ifeneral 
Burgoyne  was  Uamed;  £Kr  William  Howe  was  blamed;  Sir 
Henry  Clinten  was  faiained;  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  blamed; 
and  ao  was  Adxmral  Graves:  but  this  must. not  exculpate 
minJslars;  lor  if  the  geojettis  and  admirals  wi^e  all  to  bkone) 
fiiinisters  must  be  so  toc^  for  employing  commanders  uneqaal 
to  ihs  task  ui^osed  i^n  tJbem. 

.  In  opp^nnkjon  to  these  ffirpunents,  it  was  idleged,  tiiat  the 
jT^noval  of  the  presept  mkiisteifi  t>eu;ig  evidently  the  chief  direct 
proposed  by  those  who  jKrished  to  negative  the  motion  before  the 
}Iouse>  there  were  many  other  less  objectionable  methpdB  of 
obtaining  the  same  end :  that  in  whatever  hands  his  majesty  might 
choose  to  ]trust  the  administration  of  aflairs,  a  supply  would  be 
absolutely  and  equalty  necessary :  that  the  del&y  prc^yosed  would 
Ibe  therefore  a  fruitless  loss  of  time,  as  the  House  m^t,  If  4iiey 
tlwught  fit,  adept  other  m^asui^  equdly  effectual,  and  not  st- 
tended  with  the  same  danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  state.  ^  Hie 
modoB  fcHT  going  i«to  a  coiQihittee  was  supportedtby  Mi^WiBiam 
Adam,  Lord  North,  Lord  Frederick  Cianpbell,  :^d  Mr.  Vyner ; 
and  opposed  by  Viscount  Althorpe*,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Montague. 
The  question  being  put^  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chaLr,  the 
House  divided: 

^  Tetters.  TOkrs.  ' 

So  It  waft  resolved  in  t^  afflnaatiie. 

»    "       » . ~- i— - 

*  The  present  £arl  Spencer. 
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Motion  for  an  Adjournment.  -*-  Conduct  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

December  ao. 

AS  soon  as  the  ro3ral  assent  was  given  to  the  money  bills,  imd 
the  Speaker  had  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Grey  Cooper,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  moved  that 
the  House,  at  its  rising,  should  adjourn  to  the  22d  of  Jamiavy> 
1 782.  This  motion  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  the 
recent  instance  of  misconduct  in  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty^ 
the  retreat  of  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  was 
strongly  insisted  on,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
proceeding,  without  deky,  into  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
the  disgraceful  and  ruinous  events  that  had  attended  all  our  naval 
operations. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  with  great'  energy  on  the  disastrous  event 
of  Admiral  Kempenfelt's  interview  with  tiiie  Frendi  fleet. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  any  thing  short  of  treachery 
could  have  occasioned  a  conduct  so  ignominiotts  and  dis« 
graceftil.      If  it   was   ignorance   or    ineapadtv,    that   in- 
duced the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  send  twdvo  ships  to  fi^t 
twenty,  he  could  only  say  tiiat  it  was  imorance  and  inca- 
pacity unparalleled  in  the  history  of  all  ttmes^    Had  any 
man  in  this  kingdom  been  ignorant  of  the  state  and  number 
of  ike  French  armament?  He  would  venture  to  say,  d»t 
if  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  was  ignorttit,  he  wns  ^e 
only  person  who  was  so  in  this  kingdom.    A  fortnight  ago 
it  ivas  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  and  every  man  who 
had  intelligence  of  fleets,   the  merchants  and  geii^ietaen. 
whose  interests  were  at  stake  in  the  pr^ent  momentous  con- 
test, all  believed  and  knew,  that  the  French  had  it  in  thdt 
pdwer,  and  had  an  intention  of  seiiding  one  or  two  land 
twenty  ships  to  sea  upon  thi^  expedition.     H^  for  his  ow^ 
part,  did  not  boast  of  his  intelligence;  but  he  had  men* 
tion^  in  his  place^  in  that  Hous^  that  die  envemys  sqtiiv* 
dron  in   Brest    water,    was  twenty  or    twentv-two  Mpi. 
Were  the  admiralty  ignorant  of  the  fkct?  If  they  were^ 
they  were  criminal  for  beinff  so.     If  ihey  knew  the'&ct,  as 
indeed  th^  must,  why  did  mey  not  give  Admiral  Kempen* 
lelt  a  greater  force  to  meet  the  enemy?  Would  tfiey  sajr 
that  ikey  had  not  more  ships  in  readiness, at  Portsmotitli, 
and  other  pilaces,  whioh  might  have  joined  huh,  if  th^  had 
recdved  oxders?  They  would  not  venture  to  say  so.    He 
did  not  mean  to  censmre  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Kem- 
^4^en&lt;  on  the  contraryy  he  thou^^t  his  behawmr  was 


exceedingly  praise-worthy.     But  he  must  say  that  the  na- 
tion incurred  the  disgrace  of  seeing  a  squadron  of  her  ships' 
fly  from  a  ptursuing  enemy.     It  was  true  that  he  had  taken 
a  few  of  the  transports,  and  some  of  them  had  come  into 
port.     It  was  an  advantage,  but  he  had  retreated  from  the 
enemy,  and  he  was  forced  to  do  so.     This  he  could  not 
forget,   nor  could  he  forget  the  rapture  that  filled  every 
man's  mind,  who  believed  the  information  of  the  admiralty, 
jon  Monday  last,  when  they  were  given  to  understand,  that 
the  two  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other,   and   that   tiie 
British  squadron  was  nearly  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy  ; 
that  was  to  say;  that  Admiral  Kempenfelt  had  twelve  ships, 
.and  the  enemy  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.     It  was  a  thing 
so  unusual,  and  so  new ;  it  was  also  so  unexpected,  and  so 
fortunate,   that  gentlemen  were  transported  with  joy,   and 
began  to  hope  that  something  like  vigour  and  activity  had 
at  last  crept  into  the  cabinet.     For  his  own  part,  he  fairly 
owned  that  be  was  so  perverse  qs  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
admiralty  report,  and  for  this  reason,  that  fqr  a  fortnight 
before,  every  body  but  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  knew 
ibat  th^  enamy  had  at  least  twenty ,  ships  to  send  to  sea 
if  they  pleased*     But  gentlemen  were  credulous.     They  be- 
lieved it  from  the  best  of  motives,  because  they  wished  it 
ip.be  tn^e.     But  how  short  lived  were  their  rapture  aqd 
hfm  miserably  were  they  awakened  from  the  dream  of  suc- 
cess !  The  thirteen  shipa  were  turnecl  into  twenty,  and  the 
;briUiant  victory  into  a  providential  escape..    In  every  con- 
jOipf  of  the  world  we  were  taught  tliat  the  enemy  was  supe- 
jrior  to  us  in  naval  strength,  except  in  Europe*     In  Europe 
,we  were  said  to  haye.  a  superiority,  and  we  were  consoled 
^nd  comforted  by  this  reflection*   ^  See  how  the  Earl  of  Sand^^ 
.wich  proved  Ihat  we  were  superior!      By  sending  twelve 
*hip6  to  meet  twenty,  he  proved  his,  boasted   supe^iorkyj 
We  |iad  heard  from  a  noble  lord  at  the  board  of  admir^J^, 
;tbat  w^  -wj^re  and  must  be  inferior  to  the  enemy j,f<?r  when 
^hey  agplied  all  their  resources  to  their  navy,  "t}^  .must 
.command  a  greater  force  than  Great  Britain)  'who  u&ed  to 
.be  the.mistresfi.pf  the  ocean,  could, put  to  sea.     This  was 
^denied  by  some,  and  disputed  by  others.     They  said  that 
the  navy  of  Great  Bi^it^  had  been  always  supeiior  to  that 
jolFrm^i  and  that  it  ought  to  b^  |o  at  all  times.     But  see^ 
•said  Mr.  Fox,  how  the  Earl  of  3andwii;;h  proved  the  assertion. 
It  was  infericHT,  wd  it  woqld  and  must  be  inferior,  so  long  a^ 
that  noUe  l9rd  remained  the  naval,  ^linister  of  this  co}mtry. 
.Xhiring,  the  whole,  of  the  war,  he  defied  the  frieads^pf  th^ 
.admiral^  board,  to  ^nention  any  one  occasion,,  (mwj^qh.thp 
.first  |or(l.  of  the  .4d9uralty  h^d  s|iewa  himself,  eitbei^.a  wis^ 
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a  vt^lant,  a  capable,  6)*  a  goiod  ndnister.  He  covM  mewet 
forget  the  assertion  which  he  made  in  his  place  in  the  other. 
House.  It  had  been  quoted,  and  it  must  be  quoted  so  long 
&&  he  shotdd  continue  at  the  head  of  that  board,  insulting^ 
ruining,  and  disgracing  his  coijmtry.  He  was  told,  th^t 
the  assertion  had  been  denied,  but  that  was  immaterial* 
He  knew  that  the  assertion  had  been  made,  and  he  had  a 
right  to  liiention  it,  because  the  assertion  had  affected  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  Sayings  upon  subjects  of  the 
first  importance,  delivered  by  men  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct, could  not  fail  of  making  an  impression  on  the  minda 
of  all  who  had  once  heard  of  them.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  remember  them,  and  he  would  maintain  wainst  all  con-- 
troversy,  that  he  was  perfectly  warranted  in  looking  up  to 
those  sayings,  in  commenting  upon  them,  and  in  comparing 
them  with  the  subsequent  condufct  of  the .  party  who  made 
them,  as  often  as  occasion  required.  The  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  might  shift  his  ground,  he  might  aim  at  evasiony 
he  might  boldly  deny  at  a  future,  what  he  had,  perhaps, 
rashly  asserted  at  a  former  period ;  but  he  never  should 
escape  him,  or  persuade  him  to  forget,  what  had  with  so 
much  reason  fastened  itself  upon  his  mind  immovably* 
Indeed,  the  assertion  relative  to  the  duty  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  made  by  the 'Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  almost 
the  only  assertion  which  had  ever  come  from  the  lips  of  diat 
noble  ford  since  he  had  been  in  office  worth  any  gentle* 
man's  recollection.  The  speech,  of  which  that  assertion 
made  a  part,  was  a  manly  speech ;  it  was  the  speech  of  aa 
Englishman;  it  became  the  noble  lord's  character,  it  be- 
came his  official  situation;  he. boldly  declared  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  have  a  fleet  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Spain.  IfJ. 
however,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  or  by  the  accumulation  of 
enemies,  he  failed  to  have,  as  he  ought  and  declared  he 
ought,  a  fleet  equal  to  the  enemy,  what  was  the  next  thing 
which  a  wise  and  an  active  minister  would  do  ?  What !  but 
to  make  his  inferior  fleet  go  as  far,  and  do  as.  much  good  as 
possible  !  Inferior  to  France  and  Spain  when  joined,  it  might 
have  been  able  to  meet  either  of  them  apart.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  his  study  to  keep  them  apart  Had  this 
been  the  policy  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty?  No'; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  never  once  attempted  to  keep  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  separate  from  each  other.  They 
had  met,  joined,  parted,  and  gone  to  their  several  harbours ; 
the  one  to  Brest,  and  the  other  to  Cadiz,  as  quietly  and  as 
safely  as  in  a  moment  of  peace.  Never  until  this  moment 
had  there  been  an  attempt  made  to  intercept  and  prevent 
their  junction.     Now  an  att^npt  was  n^ade,  it  was  righJ, 
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rt  wm  pfoper,  it  was  suited  to  the  eximncy  of  our  sftffs^ 
and  it  was  a  measure  fbunded  oa  a  tmy  Bntiib  poniapte* 
But  it  was  new  to  the  Baii  of  Sandwich,  it  was  out  of  Im 
stile  of  acting,  it  was  out  of  his  sc(q)e  of  xaanagem^iit,  acid 
see  how  he  had  bungled  in  the  ejcecution*  Tc^  prevent  (heir 
junction,  and  to  defeat  the  Frmich  expedition,  h^  sent  twelve 
riiips  to  meet  nineteen  or  twenty*  Was  it  pOBs9iIe  that  WQ 
eould  suffer  this?  Was  it  possible  that  we  could  thbik  of 
adjourning  for  so  long  a  time?  Perhaps  we  were  fond  of 
adjournments.  It  was  said,  that  people  were  fond  of  that  which 
cost  them  dear*  If  so,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Hou^  of 
Commons  should  be  fond  of  an  adjournment.  An  adjourn- 
ment had  cost  them  thirteen  provinces*  It  was  th»t  &tal 
Bdjourn^ient  for  six  we^us,  which  the  minister  had  pxlprt^d 
from  the  House  in  the  hemming  of  1778,  that  had  ruii^ 
the  country ;  &r  in  diat  adjournment  it  was  that  the  treaty 
between  France  and  America  had  been  signed.  He  called 
vpon  ^  the  House  to  do  their  duty.  There  must  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty^  if  not 
an  impeadmient.  From  his  soul  he  thought  and  belieyed» 
diat  there  was  something  more  than  ignorance  and  incapar 
city  1^  the  bottom  of  ms  conduct*  But  there  mnjst  be  an 
inqinry.  The  disgraces  of  the  British  flag  called  upon  the 
House  to  go  into  an  inquiry.  The  divisions  and  distracjtian^ 
in  the  royal  navy;  their  injuries  and  complaints,  called  upon 
the  House.  The  banishment  of  so  many  brave  and  expe- 
rienced (Aeeps  waa  a  call  upon  them*  The  in&riorby  of 
our  fleets  in  every  comer  eH  the  world;  the  loss  of  many  of 
our  We^-India  islands,  and  the  immtaeitt  danger  of  the  rest, 
called  upon  them  to  make  the  inquiry.  The  suferiugs  and 
the  ckuBonrs  of  the  people  called  upon  them,  and  last  of  dU^ 
this  Kecent  instance  and  proof  of  incapacity,  of  ignorance^ 
or  of  treachery,  called  upon  tfaon.  loisdly  to  maJce  the  in- 
quiry without  the  loss  of  a  single  minute;  tn  seuroh  to  the 
bottom  of  our  naval  muiagement,  and  to  apply  to  Ihe  ccoivKn 
to  remove  this  man  from  a  seat  which  so  many  calamitiea 
and  errors  had  proved  him  to  be  unfit  to  hold.  He  was 
willing  to  refer  the  whole  of  the  question  to  the  feelings  of 
the  House;  nay,  even  to  the  feelings  of  the  treasury  bench* 
Was  there  a  man  upon  that  bench,  lords  of  the  admiralty 
excepted,  who  would  stand  up  and  declare  upon  his  honour^ 
that  he  thought  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  conduct  the  naval  a£&irs  of  this  country  ?  To  Ihat  test  he 
would  leave  the  question;  and  when  the  House  Jknew  that 
diere  was  not  even  a  minister  who  thought  Lord  Sandwidi  » 
proper  man  to  be  a  minister,  how  could  they  m  down  t6 
their  constituents,  how  could  they  look  thoBOt  an  tfie  JGicfi^ 
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and  how  answer  for  their  servility,  or  their  baseness  in  not 
addres^ng  the  throne  to  remove  a  man  who  in  their  hearts 
they  believed  to  be  unfit  for  the  office  which  he  held  ? 

After  a  debate  of  sQme  length,  a  compromise  took  plac^,  by 
which  the  day  of  adjourmnent  was  altered  to  the  21st  of  January, 
and  the  call  of  the  House,  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  jist, 
altered  for  the  same  day. 


END   OF  THE  FIRST  VOLt^MK* 


Strahin  and  Pretton, 
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